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Editorial Policy for Essays 

PMLA welcomes essays of interest to those concerned with the study of 
language and literature. As the publication of a large and heterogeneous 
association, the journal is receptive'to a variety of topics, whether general or 
specific, and to all scholarly methods and theoretical perspectives. The ideal 
PMLA essay exemplifies the best of its kind, whatever the kind; addresses a 
significant problem; draws out clearly the implications of its findings; and 
engages the attention of its audience through a concise, readable presentation. 


Eligibility 
To be eligible for review, manuscripts must meet the following requirements: 
MLA membership. Authors must be members of the MLA. (For a collabora- 


tively written essay to be eligible for review, all coauthors must be members 
of the MLA.) 


Author anonymity. Authors should not refer to themselves in the first person 
in the submitted text or notes if such references would identify them; any 
necessary references to the author’s previous work, for example, should be in 
the third person. 


Word length. Articles must be between 2,500 and 9,000 words. The word count 
includes discursive notes but excludes works-cited lists and translations. 


Originality. Articles cannot have been previously published in any language. 
An article is considered previously published if it appears in print or in an 
online outlet with the traits of publication, such as editorial selection of 
content, a formal presentation, and ongoing availability. Online contexts that 
typically lack these traits include personal Web pages, discussion groups, 
and repositories. 


Exclusive submission. Articles cannot be under consideration by other jour- 
nals or publishers. An article found to have been simultaneously submitted 
elsewhere will not be published in PMLA even if it has already been accepted 
for publication by the Editorial Board. 


Language. Manuscripts in languages other than English must be accompanied 
by a detailed summary in English (generally of 1,000-1,500 words) and must 
be translated into English if they are recommended to the Editorial Board. 
Translations should accompany all foreign language quotations. 


Scope. PMLA does not publish book reviews or new works of fiction. Sub- 
missions should be broadly of interest to those concerned with the study of 
language and literature. 


Quality. PMLA publishes the best of its kind. Works that demonstrate egre- 
gious signs of poor quality (e.g., lack of scholarly apparatus when relevant, 
evidence of extreme carelessness in preparation) cannot be sent for review. 
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Submission Procedures 
MLA style. Manuscripts should follow MLA style as set out in the most 
recent edition of the MLA Handbook. The MLA urges its contributors to be 
sensitive to the social implications of language and to seek wording free of 
discriminatory overtones. 


Cover sheet. Authors’ names should not appear on manuscripts; instead, a 
cover sheet, with the author’s name and address and the title of the article, 
should accompany each manuscript. 


Permissions. If the contribution includes any materials (e.g., quotations that 
exceed fair use, illustrations, charts, other graphics) that have been taken 
from another source, the author must obtain written permission to reproduce 
them in print and electronic formats. 


Submissions should be sent electronically to pmlasubmissions@mla.org. 


Review Process 

Each article submitted and eligible for peer review is sent to at least two 
reviewers. Articles recommended by these readers are then sent to the 
members of the Editorial Board, who meet periodically with the editor to 
make final decisions. Until a final decision is reached, the author’s name is 
not made known to readers, to members of the Editorial Board, or to the 
editor. For detailed information on the review process for submitted essays, 
please send an inquiry to pmlasubmissions@mla.org. 


Features in PMLA 


Manuscripts and correspondence related to the features described below 
should be sent to the Managing Editor, PMLA, Modern Language Association, 
85 Broad Street, suite 500, New York, NY 10004-2434 (pmlasubmissions@ 
mla.org). 


Criticism in Translation 

MLA members are invited to submit to the PMLA Editorial Board proposals 
for translations. Articles, as well as chapters or sections of books that can 
function as independent units, will be considered. The originals may be in 
any language. Two types of proposals are welcome: (1) significant scholarship 
from earlier periods that has not lost its forcefulness and whose retrieval in 
English in PMLA would be a noteworthy event for a broad body of readers 
and (2) contemporary work of sufficient weight and potential influence to 
merit the attention of the field as a whole. 


Forthcoming in PMLA 


IN OTHER ISSUES 


Davip AtFF. “Before Infrastructure: The 
Poetics of Paving in John Gay’s Trivia” 
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IN OTHER ISSUES (continued) 
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A member who wishes to make a proposal should first ascertain that 
no previous English translation exists. The proposer should then provide 
the managing editor with the following materials: (1) a photocopy of the 
original essay, (2) an extended summary of the entire essay in English, 
(3) an introductory statement of approximately 1,000 words, prepared in 
accordance with MLA style, that will be published with the essay if the essay 
is accepted, (4) information on the copyright status of the original (if the 
translation is accepted for publication, the proposer will be responsible for 
obtaining permission to print it). In addition, if the proposer wishes to serve 
as translator of the essay or to designate a translator (who must also be an 
MLA member), a 1,000-word sample of the translation should be submitted; 
otherwise the Editorial Board will select a translator. 

The translated essays should normally not exceed PMLA’s 9,000-word 
limit. The Editorial Board will approve or decline the proposals, evaluate the 
quality of the translations, and cooperate with the proposers and translators. 


Little-Known Documents 
MLA members are invited to submit to the PMLA Editorial Board proposals 
regarding little-known documentary material that merits the attention of a 
broad range of readers. Consideration will be given to archival data from 
any period and in any language that do not exceed PMLA’s 9,000-word limit. 
A member who wishes to make a proposal should provide the managing 
editor with the following materials: (1) a photocopy of the document, (2) an 
extended summary of the document in English, (3) an introductory statement 
of approximately 1,000 words, prepared in accordance with MLA style, that 
will be published with the document if it is accepted, (4) information on the 
copyright status of the original (if the document is accepted for publication, 
the proposer will be responsible for obtaining permission to print it). In 
addition, if the document is not in English and if the proposer wishes to 
serve as translator or to designate a translator (who must also be an MLA 
member), the proposal should include a 1,000-word sample of the translation; 
otherwise the Editorial Board will select a translator of accepted non-English 
material. The Editorial Board will approve or decline the proposals. 


Solicited Contributions 

The editor and the Editorial Board periodically invite studies and commen- 
taries by specific authors on topics of wide interest. These contributions 
appear in the following series: Theories and Methodologies, The Changing 
Profession, The Book Market, The Journal World, Letters from Librarians, 
and Correspondents at Large. MLA members are welcome to suggest topics 
that might be addressed under these rubrics. 


SoS 


Introduction 


Another Way in the World 


SIMON GIKANDI 


SIMON GIKANDI, the Robert Schirmer 
Professor of English at Princeton Univer- 
sity, was the editor of PMLA from 2011 
to 2016. His most recent book, Slavery 
and the Culture of Taste (Princeton UP, 
2011), won the MLA’s James Russell Low- 
ell Award and the African Studies Associ- 
ation’s Melville J. Herskovits Award and 
was selected as a Choice Outstanding 
Academic Title. He edited The Novel in 
Africa and the Caribbean since 1950 (Ox- 
ford UP, 2016), volume 11 of the Oxford 
History of the Novel in English, and his 
current research centers on two themes: 
the relation between slavery and the or- 
igins of modern culture and the institu- 
tion of the novel from below. 


For Abiola Irele, friend, mentor, maitre. 


Language for me is the soul of the text. I love the Arabic language, and I 
adore writing in it. It is the linguistic mold that I want to fill my personal 
stories and culture in, distinguished from that of Arabs. 

—Stella Gaitano’ 


WILL START WITH TWO STORIES ABOUT THIS THING CALLED LITERA- 
ture and the world it claims to name and possess. 

The first takes place in Shillong, in the northeast corner of 
India, a place far removed from the Indian heartland, closer to 
Bangladesh, Burma, and China than to New Delhi. The setting is 
the Shillong campus of the English and Foreign Languages Univer- 
sity, where I have come to teach a seminar to junior academics and 
graduate students on decolonization as a theoretical problem. My 
students and I will embark on a two-week systematic rereading of 
the philosophical claims made for decolonization in the writings of 
canonical postcolonial writers, from Mahatma Gandhi’s writing on 
nonviolence to Aimé Césaire’s and Léopold Sédar Senghor’s on ne- 
gritude to Frantz Fanon’s on the pitfalls of national consciousness to 
Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak’s and Trinh T. Minh-Ha’s on the figure 
of woman in difference. Although my students are attentive, their 
relation to these texts is ambivalent: they recognize the importance 
of these texts to understanding the making of the modern world, yet 
colonialism, as a world-historical event, occurred too long ago to 
be part of their lived experience. Their ambivalence is compounded 
by the fact that the urgency with which the authors of decoloniza- 
tion write, the sense that they are operating at the end of time—the 
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time of Europe—belongs to a moment that 
no longer resonates with people struggling to 
survive in a more complex, globalized world. 
It is hard for my students to make the connec- 
tion between Senghor’s negritude and his in- 
carceration in a Nazi prison camp in Poitiers 
during World War II or to see that event, 
the imprisonment of an African fighting for 
France, as connected to a paradigmatic break 
in the discourse of empire. 

The remoteness of the past does not mean 
that these students have been sheltered from 
the shock waves triggered by decoloniza- 
tion. Indeed, many of them have stories to 
tell me, often privately, about the impact on 
their families of colonialism and decoloniza- 
tion—stories of great-grandparents fighting 
for the British at the Battle of the Somme or 
of grandparents dislocated by the traumatic 
partition of India. Furthermore, the texts we 
are reading speak to this generation’s own 
understanding, if not experience, of postco- 
loniality, its promises and betrayals, its pasts 
and futures. Still, speaking to the students, 
I keep wondering what power and meaning 
texts from the past can have in the present. 
Is there a time when texts begin to have no 
meaningful relation to their world and hence 
must be read in relation to our own social 
imaginary, our preoccupations and egotisti- 
cal drives? And what makes one set of texts 
more relevant than another to one world? 

These questions are prompted by what 
initially appears to be a tenuous observation: 
my students’ engagement with the texts that 
we have been reading is uneven; some books 
or essays elicit more passion than others. I 
notice that this inconsistent response seems 
to be connected to the problem not just of the 
meaning of literature but also of the immedi- 
acy of the world it claims to represent. When 
we read selections of Gandhi’s writing on 
satyagraha (civil disobedience), for example, 
disputes invariably arise about issues rang- 
ing from the logic of nonviolence to the place 
of Muslims and Christians in the so-called 
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Hindu nation. My students care about the 
relation between negritude and freedom in 
former French colonies, and they worry about 
the consequences of Senghor’s apparent loca- 
tion of racial essentialism at the core of black 
being, but neither of these topics can provoke 
the passion that is stirred by Gandhi's sug- 
gestion that Hindus should try persuading 
their Muslim neighbors to respect the cow. 
Some of what was at stake in the period of 
high nationalism in the first half of the twen- 
tieth century is evidently still part of the lived 
present; a passion is embedded in those texts 
by Gandhi, which are called on to mediate 
the crisis of the present. 

This passion, however, cannot be ex- 
plained simply in terms of the politics of the 
present and the provocations of cultural fun- 
damentalists; it also suggests how texts that 
share an identity derived from their world- 
liness (in this case the Indian world) should 
be read in the present and in relation to, or 
against, their past. This point is brought home 
to me forcefully when Lakshmi Bandlamudi, 
visiting from the City University of New York, 
gives a public lecture called “Dialogics of Self, 
the Mahabharata, and Culture: Exchanges in 
the Flow of Time.” Bandlamudi’s goal is to 
provoke a rethinking of the dialogic nature 
of the Mahabharata, an ancient Indian epic 
(fig. 1), and to reimagine it as an interstitial 
text and thus, she hopes, to displace a mono- 
logic reading that lends itself to religious and 
literary fundamentalism. I know that the Ma- 
habharata, like the Ramayan, the other major 
ancient Indian epic, has always raised pas- 
sions in the politics of reading in India, but on 
this particular afternoon, as the students raise 
their voices in debate and disputation, I no- 
tice that their passion is as much about what 
Sheldon Pollock would call “the language of 
the gods in the world of men” as it is about 
the place of ancient texts in a world where the 
place of dwelling is no longer secure. Listen- 
ing to the arguments from the sidelines, what 
I hear are not the invocations of politics or 
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religion, although these may not be too deep 
below the surface, but serious deliberations on 
a now classical question in hermeneutics: how 
should texts from the past be interpreted to 
create meaning in the present? At this point 
I realize that, far from being a dead text, the 
Mahabharata has summoned a group of read- 
ers to converge around it and make sense of 
it, yet again. I say yet again because although 
there is no actual text of the Mahabharata in 
our classroom, everything that is being de- 
bated and disputed comes from prior readings 
of the text, which creates an unusual intimacy 
between the book and its readers. 

The second story unfolds in March 2016, 
at the historic University Hall of Makerere 
University, Kampala, Uganda, a pioneer- 
ing and important center for the study of 
literature in East Africa. The occasion is the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
publication of Okot p’Bitek’s Song of Lawino, 
considered one of the most important poems 
to have come out of Africa in the second half 
of the twentieth century. I have been invited to 
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give a keynote lecture charting the genesis and 
history of the poem and its place in the mak- 
ing of world literature. The actual centerpiece 
of the celebrations, however, is the translation 
of Song of Lawino from English into Luganda. 
For outsiders, this may not appear to be an 
unusual event; after all, Song of Lawino is one 
of the most translated African poems. In fact, 
the English translation of the poem appeared 
in 1966, two years before Wer per Lawino, 
the original version, composed years earlier 
in Acholi, was finally published.” Soon after, 
the poem was translated into Swahili, French, 
German, Spanish, and Indonesian. 

In my keynote address at Makerere, I 
spend considerable time reflecting on the gift 
and debt of translation and how the move- 
ment of a text from one language to another 
complicates established ideas about literary 
sources and targets and linguistic territories. 
For if the translation of Song of Lawino into 
a lingua franca such as Swahili or into major 
European languages such as French, German, 
and Spanish is a gesture of cultural goodwill, 
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Fig. 1 


Ascene from the 
Mahabharata 
carved on the wall 





of a temple in Belur, 
Karnataka State, 
India. Photograph 
by the author. 
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Fic. 2 


Covers of various 





translations of Okot 
p Bitek’s Song of 
Lawino. Photograph 
by the author. 
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its translation into Luganda is revolutionary. 
This is the reason: Acholi, the original lan- 
guage of the poem, could be considered, in 
a Ugandan or East African context, to be a 
“minor language” in Deleuze and Guattari’s 
sense of the term—it is defined by “a high co- 
efficient of deterritorialized language” (16). 
Straddling Uganda’s border with South Su- 
dan and looking to central and East Africa 
for its sister languages, Acholi is as different 
from Buganda, the language of the Ugan- 
dan heartland, as Basque is from French 
and Spanish. Like Basque, Acholi cannot be 
contained by the boundaries of one nation. 
In contrast, Luganda, the language of one 
of the most powerful precolonial empires in 
Africa, is closely aligned with territory and 
power. The journey of Song of Lawino from 
Acholi into Luganda, then, is the movement 
of a text from what might be construed as the 
margins of the nation or region to its center. 
The irony, of course, is that Song of Lawino 
needed to travel the world before it could be 
translated into another Ugandan language 
(fig. 2). Except for the French edition spon- 
sored by UNESCO as part of its Collection of 
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Representative Works, all translations of Song 
of Lawino, including Abas Kiyimba’s Luganda 
version, Omulanga gwa Lawino, derive from 
the English translation. 

At the celebrations at Makerere Univer- 
sity, however, questions of source and target 
texts do not arise. Omulanga gwa Lawino is 
welcomed by teachers and scholars of Lu- 
ganda literature as one the most exciting ad- 
ditions to their canon of letters. In fact, barely 
a few months after its publication, the Lu- 
ganda translation has already been prescribed 
as an A-level text in the Luganda high school 
literature examination; it is now part of the 
curriculum in Luganda literature at Ugandan 
universities and an authoritative source of 
Luganda lexicography. 

Combined, the stories told above provide 
a useful context for the questions and anxi- 
eties behind the publication of this special is- 
sue of PMLA: How does literature exist in the 
world? What is the nature of this world that 
it exists in? How is this world to be named? 
When the call for this special issue was first 
sent out, it was a broad, and one hopes bold, 
invitation to members of the MLA to con- 
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sider the nature and role of literature in a 
diverse and multilingual world. Although 
the issue was intended to focus on how litera- 
ture worked in the domain of the planetary, 
it was driven by the need and desire, often 
expressed by members of the association, to 
think about the literary outside mainstream 
linguistic and critical traditions; to engage 
with what were often designated as minor, 
or less-taught, languages and literatures; and 
to think about the work of literature across 
linguistic and geographic zones. The PMLA 
Editorial Board hoped that the special issue 
would, like my experiences in Shillong and 
Kampala, engage with the project that unified 
students and scholars of modern languages— 
the thing called literature—while accounting 
for the diverse responses, values, and mean- 
ing that authorized the literary in different 
cultures and regions. To put it another way, 
this issue was intended to affirm the singular- 
ity of literature as an event without giving up 
its multiplicity (Derrida 63-64). 


[7] 


But the thinking of literature as both singular 
and multiple raises ancillary issues: What are 
the possibilities and limits of studying litera- 
ture across languages and traditions? What 
does it mean for English, French, or Spanish 
to be creolized? What role do regional lan- 
guages and their literatures play in global- 
ization? What happens when we change the 
direction of comparison from north-south to 
north-north or south-south? How does litera- 
ture work in multilingual situations? What is 
the future of minor literatures and less-taught 
languages? How does literature function in 
primarily oral cultures? What is the role of 
translation in the circulation of literary cul- 
tures in different periods and places? 

These questions are always necessitated 
by what Robert J. C. Young, in this special 
issue, meticulously maps out as the compli- 
cated language-literature dialectic. But, as 
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Young shows, this dialectic is most compli- 
cated where languages are imposed from 
above, are driven by monolinguistic as- 
sumptions, or are forced into taxonomies 
connected to nationalist projects. Not sur- 
prisingly, literature is the mode through 
which the dominated or repressed try to es- 
cape from the codification of language. Be- 
neath the narratives that claim possession of 
the world, as Francoise Lionnet, Emmanuel 
Bruno Jean-Francois, and Anna Brickhouse 
argue in their articles for this issue, smaller 
stories always point to the crucial intersection 
between the ecumenical claims of a homoge- 
nizing world and the unscripted lives of those 
outside the centripetal pull of globalization. 
Here, literature in what one may call a minor 
key seeks to cross borders and disperse the 
assumed vulgate, signaling shifting language 
positions and alternative epistemologies. 

In some instances, however, as Ronit 
Ricci observes in her rethinking of Malaysian 
literature in Sri Lanka, the most revisionist 
accounts of a literary tradition can be found 
in places where it is not expected to exist. In 
a Sri Lanka where Tamil and Sinhala are as- 
sumed to be the dominant languages, Malay, 
spoken by a tiny part of the population, would 
appear to be almost irrelevant, but it is only 
minor and marginal within the nation-state; 
in global terms, Sri Lankan literature writ- 
ten in Malay is part of a transnational Malay 
world, which stretches from Cape Town to 
the Malay Peninsula. Conversely, as we see in 
Carlos Rojas’s article on Mahua literature, the 
assumed correlation between nation and lan- 
guage is always challenged by minorities and 
minor languages. Why would Chinese writers 
prefer to produce a literature in Malay rather 
than in Chinese? And why would they insist 
on the distinctiveness of this literature and 
carefully separate it from both Chinese and 
Malaysian literatures? Clearly, creative writ- 
ing seems to derive from the need to cross 
boundaries, to be out of place in the world. 
Most articles in this issue, therefore, ask how 
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literary histories can be written when the 
objects of analysis are out of place. Many of 
the articles collected here explore the revi- 
sionist tendency of literature, its continuous 
questioning of the geographies and traditions 
that authorize it. In “The Digital Ukumbi,” for 
example, Meg Arenberg shows how the long 
tradition of dialogic Swahili poetry has been 
transformed and transported by electronic 
media, generating alternative forms and 
reaching new audiences far from its site of 
origin on the East African coast. 

There is, of course, an institutional con- 
text for these discussions. As even a cursory 
glance at the MLA Annual Convention pro- 
gram from the last few decades will show, 
the MLA provides an unequaled forum for 
the study of modern languages. In addi- 
tion to studying the literatures written in 
the major European languages (English, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Rus- 
sian), members of the association work on 
the literatures written in the major African 
and the Middle Eastern languages (Arabic, 
Persian, and Swahili), East Asian languages 
(Chinese, Japanese, and Korean), and South 
Asian languages (Bengali, Hindi, Tamil, and 
Urdu). And in each of these linguistic config- 
urations, other clusters of regional languages 
such as Basque complicate our ideas of major 
and minor languages. The major European 
languages and their literatures operate in re- 
lation to the languages of their fringe (Scan- 
dinavian and Eastern European languages); 
the three dominant languages of East Asia 
(Chinese, Japanese, and Korean) function in 
relation to other sets of languages (e.g., Indo- 
nesian and Malay) that resist the tag “minor.” 

Moreover, despite attempts to lock lan- 
guages in classes and taxonomies, the lin- 
guistic and literary geography of the modern 
world is defined by linguistic silk roads that 
are impervious to national boundaries and the 
geopolitical map. Arabic languages and litera- 
tures are to be found in a line that stretches 
from Damascus to Cape Town to Dakar to Ja- 
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karta; Swahili poetry and prose can be found 
along the East African coast from the Gulf 
of Oman to the Comoros and from the coast 
into the interior of Africa, in the Congo and 
the Zambian copper belt. Tamil speakers and 
writers are to be found not only in the Indian 
state of Tamil Nadu and in Sri Lanka but also 
in Singapore and in Malaysia, Fiji, and Indo- 
nesia, countries where the language has offi- 
cial standing. It is not surprising, then, that 
an overwhelming number of articles submit- 
ted for this special issue, of which only a small 
percentage is represented here, are on works 
that question our settled ideas of literature 
and literariness. The essays, too, often unsettle 
expectations, through surprising comparisons 
or the inversion of the grammar of literary 
criticism itself. We can see how unexpected 
comparisons work in Emily Setina’s discus- 
sion of Marianne Moore’s “war fables” and 
in Greg Forter’s exploration of the utopian in 
postcolonial historical fiction. Sometimes, as 
the article by Yasser Elhariry powerfully illus- 
trates, a closer interrogation of the terms of 
comparison opens up new ways of imagining 
literature in the world. 


[a 


But why literature in the world instead of 
world literature or comparative literature? 
This question leads to another anxiety driving 
this special issue—the inadequacy of some of 
the dominant critical and theoretical modes 
developed to study literature in Europe when 
they are confronted by the diverse and com- 
plex languages and literatures of the global 
South. How can we operate with the idea of 
literature as a universality (all cultures have 
it) while keeping open the reality of differ- 
ence and allowing that concepts or practices 
that might appear to be the same (e.g., trag- 
edy or lyric) may not be understood or cir- 
culated uniformly around the globe? One of 
the great ironies noted by a cluster of articles 
in this issue (by Rajagopalan Radhakrish- 
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nan, S. Shankar, Eric Hayot, Jane Hiddleston, 
Harsha Ram, and Nirvana Tanoukhi) is that 
neither world literature nor comparative lit- 
erature, the two disciplinary formations in- 
tended to enhance the study of literature on 
a global scale, has lived up to the task desig- 
nated by its name. There always seems to be a 
gap between the desire for reading literature 
on a global scale and the claims of national 
languages or privileged cultural regions. 

The existence of this gap has not—and 
should not—mitigate the goal of coming to 
terms with the “irreducible hybridity of lan- 
guages” (Spivak 9). After all, we live in an 
age when the desire or demand for world lit- 
erature is connected to the meaning of the 
imaginary in a world in the throes of global- 
ization. Indeed, a major justification for the 
recuperation of Goethe’s idea of Weltliteratur 
(“world literature”) in the present is that glo- 
balization gives us no choice but to insist on 
the provenance of literature outside national 
boundaries. As proponents of the paradigm 
of world literature remind us, although we 
live in a world that is larger and more com- 
plex than Goethe envisaged, globalization has 
become an enabling condition of world litera- 
ture (Damrosch; D’haen et al.). For advocates 
of world literature, then, the complexity of the 
world makes the term even more necessary 
precisely because literature has become em- 
bedded in the world system itself (Moretti). 

The case against the idea of world lit- 
erature takes various forms, many of them 
elaborated in this issue’s Theories and Meth- 
odologies essays; the critique often comes 
from scholars of literatures produced outside 
Europe or from those interested in the study 
of literature in its heterogeneity. The most 
common criticism of the ideologies of world 
literature, directed at works such as Pascale 
Casanova’s World Republic of Letters, is that, 
in spite of their attentiveness to the global na- 
ture of literature, these works presuppose a 
European center as their starting point, and 
that despite their authors’ diffusionary am- 
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bitions they seem locked in Goethe’s idea of 
Weltliteratur and its stillborn transcenden- 
talism (Apter; Mufti)? The harshest criticism 
of the paradigm of world literature, however, 
is leveled against what is seen as its deafness, 
or indifference, to localized literary histories. 
Critics argue that in its missionary desire to 
claim as many literatures of the world as pos- 
sible, the project of world literature only ends 
up bringing the literary back to a domain that 
has already been defined by Europe, or by a 
corner of Europe, Goethe’s Germany. In this 
account, the multiplicity of world literatures 
is reduced to the logic of what Arjun Appa- 
durai has called Eurochronology (30; see also 
Hayot; Mufti; Apter). 

Underlying this critique, however, is a 
question that is rarely asked loudly enough: 
Why do global cultural flows, marked by 
the emergence of literatures that are written 
across boundaries, seem unable to shake off 
the power of this chronology? Three authors 
in this issue provide models for escaping 
Eurochronology: Taylor Eggan reads Emman- 
uel Mbogo’s Swahili novel Bustani ya Edeni 
(“Garden of Eden”) not within the paradigm 
of world literature but at what he defines as its 
end or edge; Tobias Warner relocates Une si 
longue lettre (So Long a Letter), Mariama Ba’s 
classic feminist novel, by wrenching it from 
the conceptual categories that authorized 
it and by returning it to the Wolof that was 
subsumed by French and English; and Philip 
Joseph unsettles Eurochronology by reading 
Hans Jacob Christoph Grimmelshausen’s Sim- 
plicissimus (1669) and Ken Saro-Wiwa’s Soza- 
boy (1985) through the figure of the picaroon. 

Still, such radical acts of comparison do 
not resolve an increasingly persistent problem 
in the paradigm of world literature: What is 
the world that literature speaks of, or refers 
to? Indeed, is there a distinction between the 
world—in a generalized sense—and the world 
that literature foregrounds as an aesthetic 
practice? Does the latter world have an on- 
tological or normative standing, as Pheng 
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Cheah has argued (5-11), or does it refer to 
what Mufti calls “concrete historical alterna- 
tives and contestations” (94)? Is the world of 
literature arranged in concentric textual cir- 
cles and networks of reading and translation 
(Damrosch 5-6), or does the circulation of 
texts only confirm the impossibility of trans- 
lation and point to what Apter calls “untrans- 
latability,” “a deflationary gesture toward the 
expansionism and gargantuan scale of world- 
literary endeavors” (3)? Does literature itself 
have a “curious ontological status” (Cheah 4), 
or does it carry the symptoms of the world it 
claims to refer to, always subject to the exi- 
gencies of what is outside it? Here, literature, 
like the world, is both immanent (by virtue of 
its literariness) and relational (because it al- 
ways exists in relation to the nonliterary). The 
intersection of the immanently literal and the 
inherently relational accounts for what Der- 
rida has described as “the paradoxical struc- 
ture of this thing called literature” (46). But 
how is literature to be read both immanently 
and relationally especially when, to enter the 
world or to claim the capacity to world, it 
must also abandon the places and referents 
that enabled it? These questions show why the 
concept of world literature sometimes seems 
to take us everywhere and nowhere. 
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But if world literature takes us everywhere and 
nowhere, are we better off with comparative 
literature, a disciplinary formation driven by 
the idea that literatures can be studied in their 
distinctive languages, across national and lin- 
guistic boundaries, without abandoning the 
languages and grounds that gave rise to them? 
The truth is that in spite of recent attempts to 
expand the range of comparative literature 
(e.g., the essays in Behdad and Thomas), its 
genealogy and identity, especially as the dis- 
cipline has evolved in the United States since 
the end of World War II, cannot be separated 
from the crisis of European society in the 
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early twentieth century. If world literature 
suffers from what Radhakrishnan, in his con- 
tribution to this issue, aptly calls its “phenom- 
enological innocence,” comparative literature 
is tied up in the knots of its historicist or foun- 
dational anxieties. These anxieties are evident 
in the central texts by the so-called masters of 
comparative literature, many of them refugees 
or fugitives from—or intellectual orphans 
of—an idea of Europe constituted in the late 
nineteenth century and left in disarray by two 
world wars. Indeed, the works of the founders 
of comparative literature—Erich Auerbach, 
Ernst Robert Curtius, Leo Spitzer, and René 
Wellek—are now read as the struggle of a dis- 
tinguished group of European intellectuals to 
create a philological home in exile and to hold 
on to the idea of Europe in what would appear 
to be its moment of dissolution. 

For Auerbach in Istanbul, on the run 
from the Nazis, the task of reading the topoi 
of representation in European literature was 
a belated gesture of gathering a readership 
under threat. Auerbach hoped that Mimesis, 
his majestic work of comparative literature, 
would contribute “to bringing together again 
those whose love for our western history has 
serenely persevered” (557). And for Wellek, 
the challenges and possibilities of compara- 
tive literature could not be understood out- 
side the crisis of European society that began 
with World War I: 


The world (or rather our world) has been in 
a state of permanent crisis since, at least, the 
year 1914. Literary scholarship, in its less vio- 
lent, muted ways, has been torn by conflicts 
of methods since about the same time. The 
old certainties of nineteenth-century schol- 
arship, its ingenuous belief in the accumula- 
tions of facts, any facts, in the hope that these 
bricks will be used in the building of the great 
pyramid of learning, its trust in causal expla- 
nation on the model of the natural sciences, 
had been challenged sharply even before: by 
Croce in Italy, by Dilthey and others in Ger- 
many. Thus no claim can be made that recent 
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years have been exceptional or even that the 
crisis of literary scholarship has reached any- 
where a point of solution or even temporary 
accommodation. Still, a re-examination of 
our aims, and methods is needed. There is 
something symbolic to the passing, in the last 
decade, of several of the masters: Van Tie- 
ghem, Farinelli, Vossler, Curtius, Auerbach, 
Carré, Baldensperger, and Spitzer. (282) 


Although he was safe and secure at Yale, 
Wellek was unable to shake off the crisis he 
had left behind in Europe; he would hence 
turn to comparative literature as a site for 
reading and thinking outside the bondage of 
national languages. If Wellek seemed to posit 
comparative literature as an antidote to the 
problems of politics and history, it is because 
of his unshaking belief that the literary had 
the ability “to combat” what he considered 
“the false isolation of national literary tra- 
ditions” and thus to enable “the conception 
of a coherent Western tradition of literature 
woven together in a network of innumerable 
interrelations” (283). 

The project of comparative literature, then, 
was doubly paradoxical. It eschewed national 
traditions (these would only enhance fascism 
and isolationism) and imagined the study of 
literature as a weapon against nationalism and 
its tainted legacy, yet its presence depended 
on the gathering of texts produced in national 
traditions. Furthermore, to transcend national 
and linguistic boundaries, comparative litera- 
ture assumed the existence of a distinct West- 
ern tradition as its enabling condition. As a 
field of study, comparative literature would be 
authorized by its simultaneous insistence on 
the differences between European languages 
and literatures and on the inherent cultural 
connection between them as part of a Western 
culture. This was the point Curtius made in his 
foreword to European Literature and the Latin 
Middle Ages (1953). The book, claimed Curtius, 
was not “the product of purely scholarly inter- 
ests” but was impelled by “a concern for the 
preservation of Western culture”: 
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It seeks to serve an understanding of the 
Western cultural tradition in so far as it is 
manifested in literature. It attempts to illumi- 
nate the unity of that tradition in space and 
time by the application of new methods. In the 
intellectual chaos of the present it has become 
necessary, and happily not impossible, to dem- 
onstrate that unity. But the demonstration can 
only be made from a universal standpoint. 
(xxiv) 


From its founding, then, comparative 
literature was imprisoned in its own anxi- 
eties and distortions. It served as the last ref- 
uge for the idea of Europe, now displaced to 
the United States, and as a sign of a literary 
exclusiveness. Indeed, the early American 
“masters” of comparative literature—Harry 
Levin and Thomas Greene, at Yale Univer- 
sity—sought to quarantine European litera- 
ture from the threat of what appeared to be 
an encroaching Third World: “What shall it 
profit our students to gain Swahili and have 
no Latin?” wondered Levin (12). Here, again, 
the unquestioned assumption was that the 
core of comparative literature was a set of pri- 
mary European languages—for Levin, French 
and German—and other, ancillary European 
languages. And yet—this is where the dis- 
tortion comes in—even as Levin sought to 
quarantine comparative literature from non- 
European languages, he insisted on the inter- 
nationalist nature of the discipline. Alarmed 
by what appeared to be American resistance 
to comparative literature, Levin was a firm 
advocate of the internationalism of compara- 
tive literature. One of the underlying assump- 
tions of comparative literature was what he 
termed “the transcendence of nationalism”: 


To speak of an American school seems espe- 
cially short-sighted, when so many of our lead- 
ing lights are of European origin. But we may 
observe that this continent has provided them 
with a much wider prospect than they might 
ever have attained in their fatherlands. The eth- 
nic precondition of our culture, the very fact 
that here they mix with colleagues of different 
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provenance, makes for a cross-fertilization of 
minds. Our objective is not a national school 
but an international perspective. (8) 


But what did Levin mean by internation- 
alism? His was an internationalism in which 
Europe took precedence and the United States 
provided the means for consolidating the dis- 
cipline. If comparative literature was thriving 
in 1965, when Levin submitted the first report 
on the state of the discipline to the American 
Comparative Literature Association (ACLA), 
it was because it had found fertile ground in 
the United States. The fortunes of compara- 
tive literature could hence be explained by 
what Levin described as a “transatlantic re- 
versal, which has Americanized so brilliant 
a group of European intellectuals” (13). This 
seemed to affirm Curtius’s belief, expressed at 
the end of European Literature and the Latin 
Middle Ages, that when America became 
“conscious of herself she strove to acquire the 
cultural inheritance of Europe” (587). 

The belief that comparative literature was 
a European project nurtured by American in- 
stitutions would continue well into the 1970s. 
Presenting the second state-of-the-discipline 
report to the ACLA, in 1975, Greene wel- 
comed the new interest in non-European 
languages, but he could not contemplate any- 
thing more than a cautious accommodation 
of these languages by what he called “our own 
traditions” (36). It was not until Charles Bern- 
heimer submitted his report to the ACLA, in 
1993, that the “restive Eurocentrism” of the 
postwar period was finally questioned and 
“the space of comparison” expanded (41). By 
the time Haun Saussy issued his report, in 
2004, it was taken for granted that the for- 
tunes of comparative literature were tied to 
the complex interconnection among world 
cultures, languages, and texts (Saussy). 

A number of articles in this issue pro- 
vide vivid examples of the opening up of the 
spaces of comparison discussed at length in 
the Bernheimer report. As Elaine Freedgood 
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demonstrates in her discussion of the making 
of the African canon of letters and as Gerald 
Prince does in his reflections on the location 
of French in the United States, literature no 
longer belongs to an aesthetic sphere sepa- 
rated from the economy of publishing and 
reading. Lois Parkinson Zamora argues that 
the most effective forms of comparison would 
recognize the intersection between an undis- 
puted text of world literature—in this case, 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez’s Cien anos de sole- 
dad (One Hundred Years of Solitude)—and 
the localized geographies that produced it. 
But there is also a pedagogical dimension 
to these debates on the location of literature in 
the world; after all, it is when they are taught 
that texts are asked to account for their place 
in the planetary. But as a group of contribu- 
tors to this issue attest, the process of account- 
ing for the value of literature through teaching 
takes place in often contested situations. Akin 
Adesokan, Nair Maria Anaya-Ferreira, Ra- 
phael Dalleo, and Jennifer Wallace provide 
vivid examples of the conflicting demands 
placed on the reading and teaching of litera- 
ture in a professionalized world. This problem 
becomes even more complicated as we move 
away from Euro-American cultural centers 
and face the challenges of teaching literature 
in a world defined by conflicted literary histo- 
ries and their competing publics. Whether we 
are dealing with the racially inflected literary 
sphere in postapartheid South Africa (Grace 
Musila and Meg Samuelson), confronting 
censorship in Myanmar and Turkey (Amy 
Levin and Hiilya Adak), walking the sensi- 
tive linguistic line that defines the Pakeha 
and Maori in New Zealand (Mark Williams), 
or witnessing the premises and perils of cur- 
riculum reform in East Africa (Susan Kiguli 
and Godwin Siundu), teaching literature de- 
mands a constant redefinition of its object of 
analysis under the pressures of its Lebenswelt 
(“lifeworld”). One could argue that crossing 
boundaries is essential to understanding the 
nature of literature in the world because a lit- 
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erary education is no longer confined to one’s 
national or natal spaces but demands constant 
shifts in the spaces of instruction—that is, in 
the spaces of the global Bildung. The articles 
by Meena Alexander, Sharanya Jayawickrama, 
and Terri Ochiagha testify to the opportuni- 
ties and challenges provided by this Bildung. 

If global networks of communication 
have opened readers’to the diverse nature of 
literary texts, thinking about literature in the 
world also means thinking about method. 
What modes of reading are best suited to 
thinking about literature in a world defined 
by linguistic and cultural heterogeneity? 
Here, we encounter the essential difference 
between world and comparative literatures: 
while world literature wants to open itself 
to the whole world and to adopt a polarity 
as the key to its method, comparative lit- 
erature seems to derive its legitimacy from 
methodological analogy (Lloyd). In spite of 
these differences, however, both approaches 
appear to be trapped in the methods that 
necessitate their practices: world literature 
opens its doors to the primary texts of the 
whole world, but it does not want to derive its 
methods from that world. In fact, world lit- 
erature seems to ask the world to supply the 
raw materials or objects of analysis but not 
the metacommentaries that have been essen- 
tial to the production of literature. Compara- 
tive literature is comfortable with West-East 
comparisons that posit a totalized Europe in 
an analogical relation to an East Asian field 
in which the cultures of China, Japan, and 
Korea seem to share the same roots and thus 
promise both difference and similitude. 

Lost in the desire for West-East com- 
parisons and in the practice of a diffusionary 
model of literary history, however, are modes 
of literary exchange between the cultures of 
the global South, especially those that have 
not been mediated through the European 
center. Here, not even the gesture of transla- 
tion seems adequate to the task of account- 
ing for literatures that contest the logic of 
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old and new empires. In some cases, as the 
articles by Wail Hassan and Harsha Ram il- 
lustrate, using the example of Latin American 
literatures that are conjoined to the Arabic 
axis and the Caucasus, the lines that connect 
texts can move against the logic of geography 
and history. Ram argues that thinking about 
global modernism outside the diffusionary 
model attunes it to the vitality and longevity 
of genres that predate the institution of mod- 
ernism and inverts the temporal logic that 
has held back attempts to properly account 
for its global scale. Among other things, this 
requires thinking about texts that mediate 
the world and their own relations without 
passing through Europe. 


[rv] 
Consider, for example, the relationship be- 
tween Bessie Head, the exiled South African 
novelist, and Munshi Premchand, one of the 
leading Indian authors of the early twen- 
tieth century. Separated in time and space, 
the two authors encounter each other in a 
memorable scene at the end of Head’s novel 


A Question of Power (1974), where the main 


character, Elizabeth, is confronted with what 
appears to be the final dissolution of a trou- 
bled colonial childhood: 


She turned and picked up a book from a table 
beside her bed. It had waited for a whole year 
to be read. It was: The Gift Of A Cow, by Prem- 
chand. It was a UNESCO publication of the 
classic Hindi novel which exalted the poor. 
In their introduction to the novel they wrote 
that it opposed the basic trend of Indian lit- 
erature, which seemed to be a literature in- 
tended only “to entertain and to satisfy our 
lust for the amazing...” a literature of magic, 
of ghosts, of the adventures of high-born he- 
roes and heroines. .. . She had fallen from the 
very beginning into the warm embrace of the 
brotherhood of man, because when a people 
wanted everyone to be ordinary it was just 
another way of saying man loved man. As she 
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fell asleep, she placed one soft hand over her 
land. It was a gesture of belonging. (206) 


On the surface, the encounter between 
Elizabeth and the classic Hindi novel would 
appear to be anomalous and to defeat all 
our familiar methods of comparative read- 
ing. Here, we have what appears to be po- 
larity without analogy: there is no thematic 
connection between A Question of Power 
and The Gift of a Cow (Godaan [1936]). Al- 
though Head and Premchand emerge out of 
the world created by the British Empire, the 
forms of colonialism represented in their 
works are different. In Premchand the crisis 
of society is mediated through caste relations, 
through changing forms of social class, and 
through the relationship between landowners 
and subalterns. In Head the unrelenting logic 
is that of color and race. If Godaan is the clas- 
sic novel of Indian realism, as many scholars 
(e.g., Gajarawala) have argued, Head is heav- 
ily invested in modernism. In her novel, the 
characters do not explore the crisis of soci- 
ety and race; rather, the turmoil triggered by 
this crisis takes place almost exclusively in 
the subject’s mind. Furthermore, the power 
of her novel depends on the adoption of a 
schizophrenic language that bears the signa- 
ture of the monad. In other words, it is the 
interiorization of the culture of racism, rather 
than a concern with social realism, that 
makes this novel stand out in the literature 
of apartheid. What, then, is Premchand doing 
in this novel? Why would a novel of radical 
interiorization end with an affirmation of the 
classic novel of exteriorization? 

There are three ways of responding to 
these questions. The first one is to argue, with 
Sonali Perera, that this is an intertextual “ges- 
ture of reaching out toward a different literary 
tradition—of responding to a distant call to 
solidarity” (161). But why Premchand? Surely, 
Head could have found other Indian writ- 
ers—Mulk Raj Anand, for example—whose 
situations were analogous to Elizabeth’s. The 
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second response is that Premchand’s novel 
provides Elizabeth with a form of compensa- 
tion that is deeper than a mere sense of so- 
cial justice or of Third World solidarity. One 
could argue that Elizabeth reads, or rather 
misreads, Godaan as the quintessential agrar- 
ian novel, in which body, space, and language 
operate in what Jean-Luc Nancy, writing in a 
different context, calls an “inoperative com- 
munity.” Head’s novel is simultaneously the 
testimony of what Nancy would describe as 
“the dissolution, the dislocation, or the con- 
flagration of community” (1) and the expres- 
sion of the unfulfilled desire for a community 
that is always defined by its impossibility (15). 
In this context, Elizabeth reads Premchand’s 
novel as the affirmation of the impossible. 
Still, the question remains: why Prem- 
chand? After all, Head has access to other 
agrarian novels, texts that promise the ro- 
mance of a happy ending as a cure to the ills 
of modernity. She could have chosen Alan 
Paton’s 1948 novel Cry the Beloved Country, 
whose ending presents the rural pastoral as 
an unquestioned retreat from the crisis of 
modernity and as an unproblematic recon- 
ciliation with nature. Paton’s novel would 
perhaps not have worked because in its South 
African setting the agrarian mode of produc- 
tion carries in its structure the deep scars of 
colonial modernity, and the pastoral promises 
nothing more than the illusion of the subject’s 
reconciliation with nature. Elizabeth’s pri- 
mal scene—the South African farm—is itself 
a symptom of the dislocation brought about 
by colonial capitalism. It could appear then— 
and this is the third response to the question 
of why Head turns to Premchand—that Eliza- 
beth seeks to undo the trauma of the South 
African: farm by seeking what appears to her 
to be a world in which the alienation of land 
does not lead to the dissolution of the subject. 


This reading is, of course, open to debate, 
but if we then read or reread Head’s novel 
backward, as it were—starting with Prem- 
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chand’s Godaan—we perhaps can establish a 
literary history for A Question of Power that 
displaces the high modernist norm that has 
often been seen as the only prism through 
which we can read the novel. At a micro level, 
Head’s language comes out of modernism— 
this is evident in her use of the rhetoric of fail- 
ure, a Woolfian stream of consciousness, and 
interiorized representation. At a macro level, 
however, the invocation of Premchand’s novel 
draws attention to the anxieties and desires 
that are concealed by the language of modern- 
ism—the search for a stable world, the yearn- 
ing for a community of language, and even the 
quest for the real. In fact, the last paragraph 
of A Question of Power might contain the 
key that explains Head’s whole oeuvre. Her 
turn to writing is necessitated by the failure 
to find a home and an identity; this situation 
is mediated through the language of modern- 
ism, but instead of being an end in itself, this 
language always emerges as a poor substitute 
for the realism that the author associated with 
the agrarian. In other words, reading A Ques- 
tion of Power through Premchand, rather 
than through the canonical texts of European 
modernism, reveals that beneath its language 
lies a world defined by the deep desire for and 
lack of the agrarian. This is a manifest subject 
in Head’s other novels, including Maru (1971) 
and When Rain Clouds Gather (1968), and in 
her ethnographic works such as Serowe: Vil- 
lage of the Rain Wind (1981). If A Question of 
Power has appeared to be an anomaly in this 
agrarian constellation, it is only because its 
high modernist signs have concealed the nov- 
el’s political unconscious, including its keen 
sense of the rural landscape as the place where 
the desire for and lack of a nonalienated iden- 
tity can be imagined (Jameson 9-16). It is 
only after we have returned to Head through 
Premchand that the agrarian repressed can be 
read symptomatically. This opens a way out 
of the privileged vulgate of comparative and 
world literatures, of modernism, and indeed 
of the primacy of the European text. As the 
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articles in this special issue testify, to think 
about literature in the world is first and fore- 
most to rethink the assumed nature of centers 
and margins. 


Notes 


1. Qtd. in Kushkush. Gaitano is a young South Suda- 
nese writer of fiction who chose to write in Arabic rather 
than English. This article grew out of conversations 
with many practitioners of literature in the world: Pra- 
fulla Kar, Rajagopalan Radhakrishnan, S. Shankar, and 
Gaurav Desai in Mysore; K. C. Baral, Walter Mignolo, 
D. Venkat Rao, and Lakshmi Bandlamudi in Shillong; 
and Susan Kiguli, James Ocita, Dominic Dipio, and Er- 
nest Okello Ogwang in Kampala. My thanks go to Yopie 
Prins, who, as president of the American Comparative 
Literature Association, gave me the opportunity to speak 
in absentia about Song of Lawino as a world poem. 

2. Okot had composed the poem in Acholi in the 
1950s and then translated it into English. 

3. In “The World Republic of Letters,” Prendergast 
delivers a wide-ranging critique of Casanova from a Eu- 
ropeanist perspective. 
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[C]e quon appelle tranquillement une langue. 
—Jacques Derrida, Le monolinguisme de l'autre 


The Rev. Robert Caldwell (1814-91) used the term Dravidian . . . to desig- 
nate, one might say invent, a new family of languages. 
—Ronald Inden, Imagining India 


S THERE SUCH A THING AS A LANGUAGE OR, INDEED, A LITERATURE? 
How could what is called a language exist? 

For some time now literary studies in the West have been 
trying to “to move outside the rubrics of nation, state, and national 
language” (“Features” 614). That cosmopolitan desire to challenge 
the political configurations of Western hegemony in the literary 
sphere prompts a question: How many other conceptual structures 
that we might still want to employ remain determined by, or inti- 
mately related to, those same formations that helped create nation, 
state, and national language? If we dismantle the traditional ways of 
thinking about literature that have been developed since the nine- 
teenth century, can we be sure that associated elements—such as our 
ideas about language, language rights and identity, mother tongue, 
or translation—have escaped their embrace? Is it possible, in other 
words, to think about language, literature, and translation outside 
the clutches of nation, state, and national language, disregarding the 
historical relations among them and the history of the invention of 
languages? Can languages be disinvented? 

Modern languages, especially those that are held to embody 
the nation in some form, did not evolve organically but were care- 
fully forged into their current identities. Like states, languages do 
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not simply exist as a fact of nature; they have 
to be created. European languages composed 
part of the social, cultural, and political ma- 
chinery that enabled the development of the 
nation-state up to and beyond 1648 (Ander- 
son; Dann; Hobsbawm 51-63; Hobsbawn and 
Ranger; Joseph, Language). Many languages 
outside Europe were crafted and classified ac- 
cording to the European model in the period 
of colonialism. Before colonization, suggests 
William Samarin, Africa was “a continent 
without languages” (qtd. in Makoni and Pen- 
nycook 14), which is not, of course, to imply 
that complex forms of speech and communi- 
cation were not being practiced. It is rather 
that the idea of a language, and of languages 
in a sociocultural sense, is altogether a West- 
ern construction, part of the same process 
whereby Europeans produced indigenous 
law from custom, races and castes from eth- 
nological or anthropological semiotics, or 
cultures from varieties of social institutions 
and human behavior (Cohn; Young, Colonial 
Desire and “Sir William Jones”). Common to 
all these creative taxonomies was the aspira- 
tion to codify in the written form of a Euro- 
pean language the everyday experiences and 
practices of the people of other societies, as 
the European investigator chose to under- 
stand and represent them. Missionaries and 
colonial administrators sought to classify the 
multiplicity of tongues of their colonial sub- 
jects into specific named languages that could 
be then printed and codified in dictionaries 
and grammars, which would allow the Bible 
and other Western texts to be translated into 
these languages and then disseminated. Lan- 
guages had to be fabricated so that transla- 
tion could take place: both were instruments 
of colonial rule and power. 

The distinct languages of Europe—and 
their avatars, the national literatures written 
in a single language—were formed by a va- 
riety of state interventions and institutional 
forces over hundreds of years, whereas in the 
twentieth century national languages were 
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created almost instantly at will (e.g., Mod- 
ern Turkish or Modern Hebrew). National 
languages are like amoebas that can be fused 
or divided according to need: while dialects 
are subsumed into the national language, 
other languages get split into two according 
to the demands of national politics—in 1947, 
for example, Hindustani was partitioned 
into Modern Standard Urdu and Modern 
Standard Hindi. Politics similarly separated 
Afrikaans and Flemish from Dutch, Norwe- 
gian from Danish, Serbian from Croatian. 
At the same time, many national languages 
operate as something of a legal fiction, such 
as Urdu in Pakistan (Rahman) or, despite its 
ancient origins in Dante’s De vulgari eloquen- 
tia (1302-05), Italian (Hall; Joseph, Language 
98-102; Tamburelli). 

It was not simply that particular lan- 
guages were engineered, largely for political 
purposes, but that in order to represent the 
nation, the concept of a language had to be 
dreamt up as well. The idea of a language as a 
discrete entity was a concept devised by Euro- 
pean philologists; it continues to be promul- 
gated by linguists all over the world, though 
it is constantly challenged: Sinfree Makoni 
and Alastair Pennycook begin their collection 
Disinventing and Reconstituting Languages 
(2007) with the premise, “languages, concep- 
tions of languageness and the metalanguages 
used to describe them are inventions” (1). The 
construction of language as an autonomous, 
self-contained entity distinct from social re- 
lations was the contrivance of theorists of 
Western modernity such as John Locke in 
the seventeenth century (Bauman and Briggs 
29-37). That no language actually exists em- 
pirically does not mean that people do not 
behave as if it does. A language is not a thing 
or an object (Sériot, Langues) but a conceptual 
construction about a form of human speech 
and writing. There is no more a language than 
there is a speech (other than the political or 
after-dinner variety) or a writing: there is 
only speech, writing, or language. The logical 
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corollary of the invention of the idea of a lan- 
guage is the notion of monolingualism and, 
since monolingualism requires that languages 
be divided into singularities, also of bilingual- 
ism, multilingualism, code switching, and all 
the other terms developed to describe the fact 
that human beings do not speak a language. 
In seeking out and endorsing multilingualism 
today in an apparently progressive spirit, we 
continue to operate with, and thereby enforce, 
the very paradigm and assumption of mono- 
lingualism that some believe is contested by 
multilingualism. In promoting multilin- 
gualism, we are upholding and confirming 
monolingualism, the idea that people speak 
separate, classifiable, and classified single lan- 
guages, each of which by definition is marked 
by a border that ensures unity, like the bound- 
ary of a nation. Like multilingualism, mul- 
ticulturalism is the product of a rigidified 
thinking that unconsciously assumes borders 
among ethnicities, languages, and cultures. 
When politicians announce that multicultur- 
alism has failed, they are doing nothing more 
than recognizing the inadequacy of their own 
political concept. In the same way, ethnicity as 
a form of identity politics finds itself bound to 
the nation-state, since ethnic identities typi- 
cally operate only within its boundaries, even 
identities that are also diasporic. The nation- 
state works in exactly the same way as lan- 
guage—defining itself externally against other 
nation-states (other languages) and internally 
in its relation to subgroups of ethnicities (dia- 
lects of one language). 

The nominalist monolingual model was 
conceived as part of the creation of national 
languages, which required, in order for them 
to come into being, the elimination or down- 
grading of all dialectal variations, subdia- 
lects, local vernaculars, and other discernibly 
different forms of speech. What had been de- 
liberately produced and engineered was then 
naturalized into the idea that the different 
peoples of the world spoke distinct languages 
and that these languages could be classified, 
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coded, and categorized into elaborate taxono- 
mies, drawn up by the observing philologist 
or linguist from the West. World literature 
adopts this colonial model unconsciously, 
looking for literatures written in identifiable 
languages and then organizing each language 
and its literature in relation to nationality, re- 
gion, or cultural origin: the literature and its 
language are then tacitly assumed to repre- 
sent the people who are associated with them. 
In considering the idea of world literature, 
we need to reflect on the history of the con- 
struction of languages and to question any 
assumption of an intrinsic relation between 
languages and geographic location or ethnic, 
indigenous, or other identity. Notwithstand- 
ing the importance of developing indigenous 
perspectives, we need to be aware of the his- 
torical construction of indigeneity and indig- 
enous identity by means of its languages and 
its cultures, in order to rethink our under- 
standing of the historical relation among lan- 
guages, literatures, and the cultural identity 
of those who create them (Thomas). 

The result of the production of distinct 
languages and the repression of dialects— 
a consequence of European nationalism 
and colonialism, enforced by governmental 
mother-tongue education and vernacular 
literacy programs—is that today Africa has 
2,138 “living languages,” and Europe, includ- 
ing all of Russia, has 286 (Summary). If Eu- 
rope is poor in languages, its languages also 
dominate the 7,746 languages of the world.’ 
Rich or poor, the world’s languages are 
countable, divisible. For Glottolog, the main 
criterion for classifying a potential language 
as a language is the following: “Is the putative 
language assertably distinct from all other 
known languages? For any alleged language 
to be considered in the classification we must 
first determine whether it was distinct from 
all other languages. By distinct, we mean 
not mutually intelligible with any other lan- 
guage. In principle, any convincing evidence 
to this effect is sufficient” (About Languoids). 
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Defining the identity and difference of a lan- 
guage by its incomprehensibility vis-a-vis all 
other languages colludes with the ideology of 
monolingualism: that human beings carry 
only one language in their heads and that if 
they carry more than one, the languages re- 
main entirely separate from one another, di- 
vided up in the brain like the division made 
by a national territorial border on a map. 
According to this definition, Maghrebi 
Arabic would be a different language from 
that spoken in the Levant, even if both are 
forms of Arabic. When we look up Arabic 
in Glottolog, we find that it is classified as a 
subfamily of the family Afro-Asiatic. The 
subfamily Arabic occurs as part of a chain of 
higher-level subfamilies that include Semitic, 
Central Semitic, and Arabian. Arabic then 
has its own subfamilies: Arabian Peninsula 
Arabic, Eastern Arabic, Egyptic Arabic, Le- 
vantine Arabic, North African Arabic, Stan- 
dard Arabic. Arabian Peninsula Arabic has 
eleven subfamilies, each of which is further 
divided. There seems no logical reason for 
this process to stop. A language, it turns out, 
consists of a continual process of division un- 
til the investigator becomes exhausted with 
classifying the ever more minor differences 
that must eventually terminate in individual 
speech patterns. Although all these forms 
of Arabic are Arabic, many of them fail the 
test of being mutually comprehensible, as in- 
deed would many dialects in other languages. 
How do ordinary people nevertheless come 
to accept that they speak the same language 
as these incomprehensible others? Primarily 
because there is a standard written form to 
which their speech bears a nominal relation 
and that holds together the ever-changing di- 
versity of speech in a Platonic mode: writing 
appears as the ideal form of changing, irreg- 
ular speech, even if it too changes gradually 
from decade to decade. The assumed intrinsic 
connection between speech and writing pro- 
mulgated by vernacular ideology paradoxi- 
cally depends on a regularized idiom that 
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enforces and seems to produce the boundaries 
of the language. But if writing is not simply a 
secondary representation of speech, as Der- 
rida has argued, could it be simply another 
mode of the language? This possibility is more 
obvious in Arabic, where the verbal version of 
written Standard Arabic, Fusha, is also the 
spoken form utilized in official situations but 
survives as one version of Arabic only by be- 
ing taught in schools. Even if Arabic does not 
quite conform to this definition, we may say 
that in general languages are privileged, reg- 
ularized dialects and that all other forms of 
the language are then categorized as dialects. 
The often quoted quip “A language is a dia- 
lect with an army” suggests that a language is 
simply the dialect of the powerful who have 
appropriated the claim to the national in their 
own constructed version: languages are best 
understood not as the speech patterns of or- 
dinary people but as institutions of political, 
often national power. They can, of course, 
also operate as potent forms of national resis- 
tance—for example, Bangla in East Pakistan, 
Catalan in Spain, and Tamil in Sri Lanka. But 
such forms of linguistic resistance will always 
constitute in turn more nationalisms. 


Filial National Languages 


Languages have been conceptualized accord- 
ing to two distinct and incompatible mod- 
els: the filial model and the confused model. 
Language itself as a concept maintains an 
oppositional, antithetical stance to dialect: a 
language is typically a particular standard- 
ized form of a dialect; dialects are defined as 
all sharing common features, which are then 
judged to make them part of a larger entity 
that is given the name of the language to 
which they belong. Coming close to the cir- 
cularity of a Russellian paradox, the whole is 
thus itself a part of the set that constitutes it. 
Languages exist in an antinomy to their dia- 
lects; the concept of language is inherently 
dialectical in a linguistic as well as a philo- 
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sophical sense. The same word in its various 
forms is used in both disciplines; the etymol- 
ogy of dialect, according to the OED, is suit- 
ably enough drawn from “multiple origins. 
Partly a borrowing from French. Partly a 
borrowing from Latin.” Traveling back from 
French to Latin to Greek, dialect through 
these languages has always meant a form or 
variety of speech peculiar to a specific region 
and, at the same time, dialogic speech involv- 
ing the idea of conversation between people, 
debate, cross talk. Both aspects have always 
existed as part and parcel of the same fun- 
damental concept. But if dialects make up 
language, what is the relation of a dialect to 
other dialects? 

The Bible, which provides one of the earli- 
est and most influential accounts of the origin 
of language and languages, articulated the di- 
alectic in the concept of language by offering 
two accounts of language and the relation of 
one language to another. The first presupposes 
language as a discrete, unified entity, which in 
turn presumes another language, just as any 
border will always mark an inside and an out- 
side. The other questions the concept of sepa- 
rate languages with hard-and-fast boundaries 
and suggests something more like language 
as a continuum of dialects, each merging into 
the other. The first account, the dominant 
one, sustains the modern myth that has been 
so widely accepted. The second undercuts 
the myth and as a result exists as a dissident 
countertradition in philology and linguistics. 

The first biblical story involves Noah’s 
sons. Genesis 10 offers the concept of a funda- 
mental coeval relation between a nation (not, 
of course, at this point a nation-state) and its 
language. The separation of humankind into 
distinct nations and languages is described 
through the lists of the generations of the 
sons of Shem after the flood: “By these were 
the isles of the Gentiles divided in their lands; 
every one after his tongue, after their families, 
in their nations” (Gen. 10.5). The genealogy 
that follows elaborates the beginnings of eth- 
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nos, that is, the community of the nation or 
race that develops autonomously in the shell 
of its particular language into its distinct 
identity. When in the next chapter God says, 
“Behold, the people is one, and they have all 
one language” (11.6), we find the first formu- 
lation of the idea that, for a people to be one 
and to be powerful, they should all speak the 
same language. The nation is the metonymic 
recreation of the original unity of human- 
kind—hence the drive for its people to speak a 
single language that will generate a common 
cultural identity. This narrative provided the 
inspiration for Herder’s proposal that a na- 
tional culture should be fashioned for those 
who speak the same language and share the 
same history (Barnard; Bauman and Briggs 
163-96). But what defines the same language? 
The language that could define the nation had 
to be created: the New High German that was 
being developed in Herder’s day was a case in 
point (Salmons 285-341; Sander 117-56). 
Genesis 10 identifies particular lan- 
guages, for which the King James Version uses 
the word “tongue,” which emphasizes the spo- 
ken over any written or standardized form, 
with their transmission through a family tree: 


5 By these were the isles of the Gentiles di- 
vided in their lands; every one after his tongue, 
after their families, in their nations. 


31 These are the sons of Shem, after their fam- 
ilies, after their tongues, in their lands, after 
their nations. 


Each grandson of Noah has his own family, 
his own tongue, his own land, his own nation. 
Their languages descend with the family and 
are part of the same genealogy. In the nine- 
teenth century, following the work of Wil- 
liam Jones and others, historical philologists 
used this model to develop the comparative 
study of languages. The idea that languages 
diversify internally from a single source en- 
abled the classification of them as belonging 
to families, their descent from and relation 
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to other languages discernible according to 
the chart of a linguistic family tree. In 1853, 
August Schleicher sketched his stammbaum 
(“family tree”) theory, which assumes that 
languages are distinct and divide into ever 
more differentiated forms.” Because each lan- 
guage evolves like a species, language overall 
can progress from a primitive to a developed 
state; or, like an organism, each language 
moves through periods of growth, maturity, 
and old age, while at the same time spawning 
new languages to replace it and continue the 
natural cycle. The form of this spawning im- 
plies that languages reproduce asexually, not 
by cross-fertilizing with another language but 
by dividing their own cells. Today we might 
say that the DNA of the parent language is 
thus completely preserved in the child lan- 
guage. Such comparative or historical philol- 
ogy was developed from the study of written 
and allegedly dead languages (especially 
Latin and Sanskrit),’ which supported the as- 
sumption of the separateness of languages. 
The tree model ignores the possibility of any 
relation or contact between languages except 
with respect to their comparative places in 
the vertical genealogy of the family. 

This theory of language conveniently 
corresponded to the ideology of the nation- 
state, its mother tongue, and the identifica- 
tion of spoken language with written (Yildiz). 
For much of the nineteenth century, race was 
thrown into the mix as well: philology and 
ethnology, language and race, were seam- 
lessly combined on the model of Noah and 
his sons. In the different language families, 
loosely connected to races, the modern de- 
scendants were identified with individual 
nations. The separation of languages into 
distinct units whose affiliations operated in a 
vertical linear structure emphasized common 
lineage and suggested that each nation, with 
its own mother tongue, was like an individual 
in a family tree, a discrete and autonomous 
body. The two meanings of race—the older 
one of the genealogy of an individual family 
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(“the last of his race”) and the more recent 
one of human beings classified according to 
shared physical and cultural characteristics— 
were fused. This first model, though with 
certain significant modifications such as the 
separation of language from race, endures: 
languages are still conceptualized as sover- 
eign, discrete entities. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
with the interventions of Ferdinand de Saus- 
sure and others, historical philology gave way 
to linguistics, which abandoned history and 
interlanguage comparison for the structural 
analysis of language as a system. Despite the 
radical change of method, one assumption 
went unchallenged and indeed was strength- 
ened in this change: the idea of a language as 
a self-regulating system meant that it needed 
to work within determined limits. Establish- 
ing the borders of a language, however, was not 
easy. Defining a boundary is itself, as Etienne 
Balibar has pointed out, something of a para- 
doxical exercise in circularity. The unity of a 
language, Naoki Sakai suggests, is at most a 
Kantian regulative idea: “It organizes knowl- 
edge but it is not empirically verifiable” (73). 
For Saussure the invention of linguistics re- 
quired the theorization of language as a self- 
contained system without any reference to its 
history, political or social function, or practice. 
The crux in his Course in General Linguistics 
comes when his attempt to define language 
in purely linguistic terms falters as he seeks 
to find a concept that will hold a language to- 
gether without the need to invoke extralinguis- 
tic factors. Saussure characterizes the principle 
of unity as a “social bond” (13), but he can de- 
fine what this bond is only by inventing a nonce 
word for it, éthnisme (“ethnic unity” [223])— 
which takes him back to the realm of race that 
he was trying to avoid.’ To delineate the bor- 
ders of a language, he must invoke a concept 
that is not there in his own language but liter- 
ally made up. Languages are borderless. 

Linguists today are divided on the issue 
of intermediary forms that are obviously the 
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product of language crossings, such as lingua 
francas and creoles: some linguists consider 
that these forms do not constitute proper lan- 
guages; others consider that all languages are 
creole (Makoni and Pennycook 21; Romaine). 
Language crossing, improper though it may 
be, represents the other, antithetical, con- 
founded model of language. 


Confounded Language 


The narrative of the relation between lan- 
guage and nation given in Genesis 10 is at 
odds with the story told in Genesis 11, the 
chapter in which we encounter the most fa- 
mous myth in Western culture about the ori- 
gin of the world’s many languages. The story 
of Babel is recorded in many other texts from 
the Mediterranean ancient world, though not 
in the Qur’an, doubtless because the Qur’an 
emphasizes the unity of humankind rather 
than its genealogical differences and because 
it is God who teaches Adam the name of 
things. The biblical account evokes the mo- 
ment when human beings spoke a single, uni- 
versal, Adamic language—“the whole earth 
was of one language, and of one speech” (1)— 
but were forced by God into speaking, ac- 
cording to tradition, seventy-two languages, 
proliferating to the thousands of languages 
that exist today on earth. With Babel, God 
confounded human speech, and the result 
was the dispersal of languages and of people 
all over the earth. Diaspora and the multi- 
plicity of languages thus occurred simulta- 
neously and were the product of the same 
divine intervention: “Therefore is the name 
of it called Babel; because the Lord did there 
confound the language of all the earth: and 
from thence did the Lord scatter them abroad 
upon the face of all the earth” (9). 

In assembling our account of literature 
in a multilingual world, perhaps to give a bet- 
ter picture of world literature in terms of the 
diversity of its languages outside the realm of 
nation, state, and national languages, we seek 
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to reassemble and decipher the totality of the 
speech that was confused at Babel, to rejoin the 
fragments of the original broken vessel. The 
project of world literature returns to its early- 
nineteenth-century beginnings and becomes a 
new version of the eighteenth century’s quest 
to restore the universal language of human- 
kind. If we are to reestablish that universal 
language, we must invoke translation in order 
to do so and “detranslate” language back to its 
original. But can we do so “outside the rubrics 
of nation, state, and national language”? 

As the story is told, the universal lan- 
guage was not exactly transformed into many 
languages at Babel. According to the biblical 
(King James) account of the fall of language, 
the original language was broken up and 
mixed together so that the words could no 
longer be distinguished; they were confused 
(confound in English is an earlier form of 
confused). Separate words could no longer be 
recognized in speech, like writing that has no 
spaces between the words, like sound that is 
incoherent because it is continuous. “Babel” 
names this babbling confusion, which is how 
James Joyce graphically reenacts the fall of 
language at the beginning of Finnegans Wake: 


The fall (bababadalgharaghtakamminarronn- 
konnbronntonnerronntuonnthunntrovarrhou- 
nawnskawntoohoohoordenenthurnuk!) —_(3) 


The dispersal of human languages is also of- 
ten represented as a story of the origins of cul- 
tural difference and of the beginning of the 
necessity of translation. As the title of George 
Steiner’s classic account of the history and 
theory of translation, After Babel, suggests, 
it is generally assumed that the diversity of 
languages that God effected in turn required 
translation, but there is no actual mention of 
translation in the biblical version of the story 
of Babel. Babel names God’s intervention that 
changes human speech: “Let us go down, and 
there confound their language” (Gen. 11.7).° 
The one language was thrown into disorder, 
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mixed up or mingled “so that it becomes 
impossible or difficult to distinguish the el- 
ements,” as the OED puts it (“Confound,” 
def. 6). God’s confounding of language sug- 
gests the necessity not of translation but of a 
kind of deciphering, of sorting or distinguish- 
ing the confused elements of language so that 
they can be understood again. If everyone 
is now speaking different confusions of the 
same original language, then the act of un- 
derstanding the speech of one by another re- 
quires not the untangling of the mixture back 
to that original, which is now lost forever, but 
the rearranging of the different combination 
of elements understood by the other person. 
The Babel story does not mention a multi- 
plicity of new languages; it says only that the 
original language was confused so that people 
could no longer understand one another. The 
one language has now been rearranged into 
many different combinations. In telling the 
story in this way, the biblical narrative avoids 
a major theoretical question. It is relatively 
easy to conceptualize a language if there is 
only one, since its boundaries are then the 
boundaries of language itself (though even 
here we might want to distinguish language 
from sign), but it is difficult to say exactly 
how Babel produced coherent languages dis- 
tinct from one another since the whole point 
of the story is that they became confused. 
Babel therefore offers a theory of linguistic 
multiplicity in which languages are involved 
with one another, part of one another, not es- 
sentially separate. Although there are many 
representations of language difference, his- 
torically such representation has focused on 
barbarians, that is, those whose speech is alto- 
gether unintelligible. There are people whose 
words can be understood perfectly; people 
whose words can be interpreted and under- 
stood in some fashion, either through adjust- 
ment for dialectal variation or through the 
use of a lingua franca such as Koine Greek; 
and people whose speech is impossible to 
understand. Translation, which requires rec- 
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ognizably separate languages, does not enter 
into the picture. 

In the Genesis 11 model, the diversity of 
languages is not a matter for tables of genea- 
logical descent but a jumble of interrelated 
tongues that differ from one another only by 
degree. The first model, from Genesis 10, is 
vertical; the second, from Genesis 11, is hori- 
zontal. The vertical model stresses the filial 
genealogy of languages, where influence is 
only derived from the past; the horizontal 
model emphasizes the existence of different 
living languages jostling together in proxi- 
mate space. Whereas the vertical model con- 
nects to the dominant Stammbaum theory of 
language, the horizontal model links up with 
the alternative tradition of historical philol- 
ogy and linguistics that conceives of language 
through forms of confusion and crossing, a 
spatial, geographic model that draws on lan- 
guage areas where nation-states have not 
formed, where individually definable lan- 
guages scarcely exist—for example, Eastern 
Europe, the Pamir Mountains, the Caucasus 
Mountains, Nagaland in northeast India. 
The idea of language contact and merger, 
of the development of common features as 
a result of contact, was already explored in 
the nineteenth century by Hugo Schuchardt 
(1842-1927), the first linguist to propose 
that creoles were proper languages, and Jo- 
hannes Schmidt (1843-1901). Schuchardt and 
Schmidt were the foremost proponents of 
the wave theory (Wellentheorie) of language, 
according to which linguistic innovations 
spread out concentrically to the languages 
around them (Francois). 

In the twentieth century, Russian and, 
later, Soviet linguists attacked the imperial- 
ism of European historical philology, whose 
concepts, they believed, did not work for 
Slavic languages; they developed instead ideas 
about language that emphasized not discrete 
units but convergence and hybridity. In 1923 
Nikolai Trubetzkoy proposed the idea of the 
Sprachbund (“linguistic alliance” or “lan- 
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guage union”), as a model opposing the im- 
plicitly biological basis of the Sprachfamilie 
(“language family”) and Stammbaumtheorie. 
In his essay “The Tower of Babel and the Con- 
fusion of Tongues,” he writes of how relations 
of similarity and contiguity—to use Jakobso- 
nian terminology—of genetic and nongenetic 
groupings, make up the totality of language 
unions. Since there are no borders to lan- 
guage, all languages are Ausbau languages, 
existing in an interrelated continuum: 


[A]ll the languages of the world form an unin- 
terrupted network whose links merge into one 
another—something like a rainbow. Because 
this rainbow-like network is continuous and 
transitions within it are gradual, the overall 
system of the languages of the world, for all 
its motley variety, constitutes a whole, obvi- 
ous though it may be only toa scholar. (155) 


This model allows Trubetzkoy to deny na- 
tionalist identifications with languages on 
the European model. The Sprachbund is a 
nonnational, nonracial union that oper- 
ates across language borders. His language 
union marks a functioning, idiosyncratic 
whole that is continually reacting and inter- 
acting, colliding and combining with other 
systems in its zone, compounding “the pro- 
cesses of divergence (the breakdown of a 
language into dialects) and convergence (the 
rapprochement of languages in contact)” in 
a dialectical movement of centripetal and 
centrifugal forces that anticipates Mikhail 
Bakhtin (Gasparov 57). Bakhtin’s concept of 
hybridity was developed in the context of the 
ideas of the dominant Soviet linguist of the 
interwar period, Nikolai Marr (1865-1934), 
whose work, although dismissed by almost all 
linguists (and even, belatedly, by his princi- 
pal patron, Joseph Stalin), has in recent years 
been the subject of significant reconsideration 
by Patrick Sériot (Paradigme) and seems also 
to have influenced Gilles Deleuze’s model of 
proximity, of language as a rhizomatic form 
without boundaries (Deleuze and Guattari). 
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In formulating their theories of language 
mixture, the Russian linguists were indebted 
to the work of Jan Baudouin de Courtenay 
(1845-1929), a Polish linguist who taught 
in Russia for much of his career (Adamska- 
Salaciak). Baudouin de Courtenay challenged 
not just the tree and the wave models but the 
very constitution of languages as discrete con- 
ceptual entities. Following Schuchardt, he ar- 
gued for the mixed character of all languages 
but went further, attacking the classificatory 
system of languages on which linguistics was 
founded. In his essay “Towards a Critique of 
Artificial World Languages” (1907), he writes: 


[Karl] Brugmann [a German neogrammarian 
and follower of Schleicher] is mistaken when 
he maintains that “French, like every living 
language, has a homeland.” A collective “lan- 
guage” does not have a “homeland” in the 
sense that Brugmann has in mind. Individual 
language may indeed have a “homeland” in 
the mind of its bearer, that is, the speaker of 
the language. And if several languages coex- 
ist in the same mind, then they have a com- 
mon “homeland,” without persecuting and 
dislodging each other. (Stankiewicz 255) 


Even a dead language, he continues, may 
have a homeland in which it lives with oth- 
ers in the mind of an individual. Different 
languages coexist just as different practices 
of speaking subsist side by side: “Does man 
exist for language or language for man? Lan- 
guage is neither a self-contained organism 
nor an untouchable fetish, it is a tool and an 
activity” (255-56). In “The Classification of 
Languages” (1910), Baudouin de Courtenay 
argues for the importance of 


the uninterrupted interpenetration and mix- 
ture of linguistic thought of various, including 
individual, languages. This mixture is, on the 
one hand, a consequence of linguistic inter- 
course in general and, on the other hand, of 
the fact that the human brain is capable of 
combining linguistic thought of more than 
one language, or more simply speaking, of 
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mastering more than one language. 
(Stankiewicz 258-59) 


Language, he argues, is better thought of as 
an activity or instrument of communica- 
tion. Human beings do not translate between 
languages as they speak but modulate the 
linguistic medium according to whom they 
are addressing. If translation presupposes 
the discrete model of family trees, it cannot 
deal with the other, simultaneous aspect of 
language: dialect, dialectics, and mixture. 
Translation in its conventional conception 
can operate successfully in contexts where 
distinct, usually written, languages have 
been established but not in situations where 
there is a multiplicity of different languages 
that merge seamlessly across a language zone 
in many forms and varieties. This problem is 
rarely discussed in translation studies. 


Grierson 


The Linguistic Survey of India carried out 
by G. A. Grierson provides a compelling ex- 
ample of the process whereby a Western phi- 
lologist, charged as a civil servant to survey 
the languages of a colony, travels to a distant 
country to isolate and classify them. Grier- 
son believes in the principles by which he is 
conducting the survey even as he articulates 
his awareness that they are being forcibly im- 
posed on a practice where no such pattern is 
discernible. Much of his introduction to the 
Survey is taken up by a review of the previ- 
ous scholarship by foreigners, non-Indians, 
over the previous three hundred years. He is 
apparently assuming, without comment, that 
either there is no indigenous scholarship, or, 
if there is, it is not worth reviewing. In his es- 
say “Languages,” written for the 1909 edition 
of the Indian Empire Gazetteer, he points to a 
fundamental conceptual absence: 


All this is a subject about which natives of In- 
dia, a land whose literary glory may almost be 
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said to be founded on the labours of its indig- 
enous grammarians, are curiously incurious. 
Few natives at the present day are able to com- 
prehend the idea connoted by the words “a lan- 
guage.” Dialects they know and understand. 
They separate them and distinguish them with 
a meticulous, hair-splitting subtlety, which to 
us seems unnecessary and absurd; but their 
minds are not trained to grasp the conception, 
so familiar to us, of a general term embracing 
a number of interconnected dialects. It is as if 
we, ini England, spoke of “Somersetshire” and 
“Yorkshire” dialects, but never used the term 
“English language.” It thus follows that, while 
the dialect-names in the following pages have 
been taken from the indigenous nomencla- 
ture, nearly all the language-names have had 
to be invented by Europeans. (350) 


The crux of his remarks comes in the sentence 
“Few natives at the present day are able to 
comprehend the idea connoted by the words 
‘a language.” This division between native 
names for dialects and European names for 
languages obtained not only in India but 
also in Africa and elsewhere. It is extraor- 
dinary that in the later twentieth century in 
the Indian subcontinent, many people were 
prepared to die for their ethnic and national 
identifications with language (Das Gupta), 
yet in 1909 few Indians, Grierson claims, 
understood the concept. Perhaps the natives 
were more intelligent than Grierson realized; 
perhaps their “hair-splitting subtlety” was no 
more absurd than the philologist’s general- 
izations. Grierson’s “language” called some- 
thing into being that had not hitherto existed: 
a metaconcept invented and imposed by the 
colonial linguistic anthropologist for the ben- 
efit of his metropolitan masters. 

Remarkably, however, later on in “Lan- 
guages: Grierson appears to agree with the 
native view that there are in fact no languages, 
only dialects merging into one another: 


This /-participle, therefore, not only covers 
the whole of Aryan East India, but reaches, 
through an almost unbroken chain of dia- 
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lects all imperceptibly shading off into each 
other, to the Arabian Sea. This illustrates the 
intimate relationship which exists among all 
these forms of speech; and although Assamese 
is widely different from Marathi, and although 
a speaker of the one would be entirely unintel- 
ligible to a speaker of the other, a man could 
almost walk for 1,500 miles, from Dibrugarh to 
Goa, without being able to point (except, per- 
haps, in Bastar) to a single stage where he had 
passed from one language to another. —(373) 


So Grierson affirms avant la lettre Trubetz- 
koy’s Sprachbund at the very moment when 
he is engaged in classifying the impercepti- 
bly changing Indian dialects into distinct 
languages—languages that would become so 
definably distinct that in 1950 they would be 
reduced to fourteen official scheduled lan- 
guages of the new Indian constitution,° while 
in 1956 the states of India would be reorga- 
nized to match them. This classifying was at 
times something of a tautology, given that, as 
Grierson himself notes, the same language 
was given different names—Assamese and 
Bengali, for example—not for linguistic rea- 
sons but because of what he calls nationality. 
Official interventions notwithstanding, even 
today it is possible to encounter what Grier- 
son calls “the little hole-in-the-corner forms 
of speech” about which no one knows any- 
thing (Linguistic Survey 18). 

What Grierson encountered with respect 
to dialects is still observable: there are not so 
much different languages as endless varia- 
tions and differences. Take the case of the 
complex web of speech-forms spoken at the 
borders of Rajasthan and Gujarat, around 
Banni and the Rann of Kutch, where differ- 
ent languages, such as Kutchi, Gujarati, Ra- 
jastani, and Sindhi, are variously treated as if 
they were the same or different according to 
regional and political preferences (Kothari, 
Memories 9-16 and “Names”). Although there 
is an official list of specific languages in this 
region, people do not think of themselves as 
speaking different languages when they shift 
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linguistic registers. As Rita Kothari observes, 
“The same region, text, person has multiple 
languages without [their] being thought of 
as ‘different’ languages and always requir- 
ing an act of translation. .. . This means that 
languages in India are not spatially arranged 
isomorphs but sites constituted through di- 
versity and pluralism” (“Names” 111). 

Since Grierson’s survey, the Indian gov- 
ernment has twice commissioned an update, 
but the cataloging has never been completed. 
Grierson, although he did not survey the 
whole of India, in the end found 188 lan- 
guages and 544 dialects. In 2010, Ganesh 
Devy began to publish a People’s Linguistic 
Survey of India, which has found many more 
languages, around 780. Yet the problem is 
that the survey, however more refined its 
methodology and means of operation, oper- 
ates on the same assumption, namely, that 
there are distinct languages, each with its 
subsidiary dialects. 


Translation 


What if our modern ideas of language were in- 
vented expressly so that there could be trans- 
lation? What if the whole point of translation 
is to keep languages apart? Not to carry mean- 
ing across languages but to confirm the pre- 
sumption of the division between them? What 
if translation required the invention of the 
monolingual (and then the multilingual) for 
it to come into existence? The modern—that is 
to say, modern European—idea of translation 
was created alongside language identities and 
differences, while the various European words 
for translation emerged around the same time 
as the idea of a language. Translation works 
very well with the idea of a language or, rather, 
two languages (by definition, translation must 
be monolingual and multilingual at once), 
except that it is based on the fiction that lan- 
guages are coherent, discrete entities, that you 
can separate them into source and target. But 
the question of how and why speech or even 
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writing becomes a wholly distinct language 
remains unanswered. 

Grierson collected examples of different 
languages to obtain a translation of the Par- 
able of the Sower. He used a specially written 
version that contained a complete set of basic 
grammatical functions, tenses, and so forth 
to allow for a comparison between dialects 
that would enable him to call them languages. 
Since most speakers of the many dialects in 
British India did not speak English, he cir- 
culated a small book with translations of the 
parable into sixty-five different Indian lan- 
guages and dialects. This exercise required 
the speakers to be bilingual, which suggests 
a model of language competency different 
from that of the singularity of languages that 
he was trying to establish. Predictably, many 
natives did not know all the groups of these 
sixty-five that they needed to, with the result 
that sometimes the translations that came 
back had been relayed through as many as 
five languages. That the work of classifying 
languages required the work of translation il- 
lustrates how the creation of languages and 
translation are part and parcel of the same 
conceptual schema: each produces and re- 
quires the other. Once the idea of discrete 
languages was developed, the practice of 
translation had to be introduced in order to 
facilitate mutual comprehension. Translation 
provides a bridge between languages and at 
the same time holds them apart. By contrast, 
the word in Sanskrit for translation, remarks 
Harish Trivedi, annuvad, means “saying af- 
ter or again, repeating by way of explanation. 
... The underlying metaphor in the word an- 
nuvad is temporal—to say after, to repeat— 
rather than spatial as in the English/Latin 
word translation” (Bassnett and Trivedi 9).’ 
Translation, in its Western sense, Trivedi 
points out, was in part the product of the de- 
velopment of the idea of writing as a form of 
property. Until the invention of copyright, 
anyone could repeat or adapt another work, 
and there was no need to attend scrupulously 
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to the letter. Retelling in the same or another 
language—did it make a difference? 
Translation requires that a tongue has 
been transformed into a determinate written 
language; therefore translation can take place 
only between tongues that have themselves 
already been translated into the form of a reg- 
ulated language. Translation can occur only if 
both languages have been made proper, have 
been standardized. Wedded to the written 
form, translation is sustained by the ideol- 
ogy of discrete unitary languages, assuming 
and requiring monolingualism, for without 
that separated distinction the conversion of 
one language into another would never take 
place—and would never be needed. The de- 
pendence of translation on monolingualism 
and on the progenitors of monolingualism, 
nationalism and the state, is unavoidable. 
Grierson’s construction of Indian lan- 
guages as discrete units through the act of 
translation helps us respond to the question, 
“What is the role of translation in the circu- 
lation of literary cultures in different periods 
and places?” (“Features” 615). The answer is 
that translation was the crystallization of lan- 
guages as part of the institutional apparatus of 
the state, and the creation of other languages 
on the same conceptual model, that enabled 
languages to become distinct and fixed 
enough for translation to take place. Transla- 
tion is dependent on the spoken tongue’s be- 
ing “reduced to writing,” as Grierson puts it 
(“Languages” 356): a stabilized, written form 
that allows the distinction between source and 
target. If we try to think of language and lit- 
erature outside the triad of nation, state, and 
language, translation becomes problematic, 
because it requires the linguistic models that 
the triad invented. Equally problematic, as 
Makoni and Pennycook observe, is the stress 
on the use of vernacular languages as opposed 
to imposed colonial ones, for the written 
forms that enabled the creation and classifica- 
tion of those vernacular languages were them- 
selves likely the construction of a missionary 
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or colonial officer, while the identification 
with them assumed a Herderian continuity 
among language, ethnicity, and geographic 
location and a suture between mother tongue 
vernacular and writing (24). By pursuing 
writing in many languages or local vernacu- 
lars, by moving from the monolingual to the 
multilingual, we are not escaping the poli- 
tics and history of the national construction 
of languages but staying in exactly the same 
place, in the prison house of a language. 

How does translation work in multi- 
lingual environments where the individual 
languages concerned may not even be classi- 
fied as languages? It may not be necessary be- 
cause translation becomes the endemic state 
of communication, of language itself. In his 
influential essay Le monolinguisme de l'autre 
(Monolingualism of the Other), Derrida ar- 
gues that in practice even the monolingual 
does not describe a single language (the word 
multilingualism is therefore entirely absent 
from his text). His paradox, that we only ever 
speak one language and we never speak only 
one language, amounts, he argues, to the law 
of “ce qu’on appelle la traduction” (25; “what 
we call translation”; my trans.). What does he 
mean by this? His paradoxical antimony sug- 
gests that translation is intrinsic to the use 
of language, as we move between different 
registers in order to communicate and make 
ourselves comprehensible. That no language is 
bounded or contained, that all languages, per- 
haps even Abstand language isolates, despite 
their separation merge into one another as hu- 
man beings use them—in practice, not in the 
way that they are theorized. At the same time, 
we speak only one language because no two 
languages are exact equivalents of each other, 
because all languages constitute a continuum 
of difference. The multiplicity of languages 
is evident in the existence of synonyms. The 
biblical phrase “every one after his tongue” in- 
dicates the different words used for language 
in the English of that period: tongue, speech, 
language, words whose differences are echoed 
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and amplified in the European languages 
of today—a confusion of terms that makes 
much theoretical discourse about language 
(e.g., Saussure’s langue/langage/parole or Hei- 
degger’s “Die Sprache spricht”) almost impos- 
sible to translate into English (Cassin 675-84). 
The languages of Europe appear to be elided 
and confused with one another, not untrans- 
latable but, as Walter Benjamin puts it, trans- 
latable only “bis zu einem gewissen Grade” 
(10; “to a certain degree”; my trans.). The dif- 
ferences even among standardized languages 
involve uncertain variations of measure, 
modes of intention, and manners of meaning. 

Finally, in our study of literary expres- 
sion in minor or regional languages, let us 
not forget minoritized groups who choose to 
work with standard languages by breaking 
them. Let us not forget immigrants in France, 
like Derrida (79) or Frantz Fanon (33-52), 
who wish to utilize the resources of a perfect 
French, or those Dalits in India who write in 
English because it offers them the freedom of a 
casteless language, an escape from the oppres- 
sion that Hindi and other Indian languages 
exert through their everyday linguistic tex- 
tures (Kothari, “Caste”). Language, like litera- 
ture, finds different ways of being in the world. 





NOTES 


1. This total comes from Glottolog (About Languoids); 
Ethnologue gives 7,097 (Summary). These numbers 
change almost daily; figures here are taken from sites ac- 
cessed 12 December 2015. 

2. Schleicher originally drew the figure of a natural- 
istic tree growing up into the sky. After the publication 
of Darwin’s Origin of Species six years later, the tree was 
turned upside down to emphasize descent. See Richards. 

3, By the nineteenth century both Latin and Sanskrit 
were mainly utilized in the written form, even if linguists 
continue to debate whether Sanskrit or indeed Latin is dead. 

4. The equating of language and race was the position 
argued by his colonialist brother Léopold (see Joseph, 
Saussure 441-45; Young, “Race” 67). Many linguists have 
challenged Saussure’s claim of the autonomy of the lin- 
guistic system, among them Voloshinov and Harris. 
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5. The OED cites this quotation as an example of 
sense 5 of confound: “To throw (things) into confusion 
or disorder.” This sense, it adds, is cognate with sense 3 of 
confuse, which since the nineteenth century has become 
the more common word to employ: “To throw into disor- 
der or confusion; to disorder.” 

6. The number of official languages in India has now 
increased to twenty-two. On language and the formation 
of identities in India, see Kaviraj. 

7. Although the English word translation has a Latin 
root, the Romans used translatio not in the modern met- 
aphoric usage of linguistic translation but in its literal 
meaning of transfer, or handing over. 
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ouvrez bien loreille 
retenez bien votre souffle 
d’une rive a l'autre le désastre en partage 


cette nuit ils ont annoncé la mort d’un des miens 

mon cousin happé par la vague broyé par les flots 

vorace l’océan sest rappelé a nous comme a son habitude 
depuis quexiste ce mur de haine 


vérités de vaincus sous vide 
vérités quand méme. 


open big your ears 
hold your breath 
from one shore to the other disaster shared 
last night they announced the death of one of ours 
my cousin snapped up bya wave crushed by the water 


voracious ocean it made its point as it has ever since the 
existence of this wall of hatred 


truths of the vanquished in a void 
truths even so." 
—Soeuf Elbadawi, Un dhikri pour nos morts: La rage entre les dents 
(7, 28) 


Small Narratives, Significant Details 


E ARE IN THE AGE OF BIG DATA, WHEN A MASSIVE HAUL OF STA- 
tistics, captured every time we use the Internet, is mined to 
determine the contours of our social identities, to map our 
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moves, to pry into our conscious and uncon- 
scious wishes. Mastery of such computable, 
“objective” evidence has also become the goal 
of much research and education. But mining 
data and digesting data are not the same thing. 
Statistics are curated to fit research purposes, 
and the ever-narrower definitions of truth 
emerging from this strictly quantitative infor- 
mation overload make the teaching of critical 
approaches to literature a Sisyphean challenge. 
The poetic and activist oeuvre of the Co- 
moran artist Soeuf Elbadawi provides a lumi- 
nous path up the hill. Aggrieved like so many 
“from one shore to the other” by the relent- 
less clandestine migration crisis, he shows 
that it is a “disaster shared” widely (7), despite 
global silence about the almost daily tragedy 
of migrants’ drowning in their attempt to 
cross between islands in his Indian Ocean 
archipelago of the Comoros, off the coast of 
East Africa. Audible or legible truth is always 
determined by questions of power, but the 
truths of the “vanquished” from an ultrape- 
ripheral region of the globe will remain hard 
facts, even when “void,” negated, or curated 
out of official narrative to suit the state’s pol- 
icy objectives (28). Literature unsettles this 
selective ordering of knowledge, contributing 
alternative insights that illuminate other re- 
alities, the truths that cannot be quantified. 
The qualitative and aesthetic goals of our 
interpretive disciplines provide a crucial coun- 
terpoint to the ostensibly unbiased but always 
incomplete numerical perspective. As schol- 
ars of francophone “minor transnationalism” 
(Lionnet and Shih) and postcolonial or trans- 
colonial studies whose research intersects with 
many areas of the quantitative social sciences 
that also study cultural identity, mobility, mi- 
gration, and the flashpoints of empire,” we of- 
ten need to explain what our literary approach 
contributes beyond what anthropologists, so- 
ciologists, political scientists, and legal experts 
already offer, all the more so now that some of 
these colleagues use literature, art, and film as 
examples of testimonials worth including in 
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their empirical research and teaching.* What 
can we, literary humanists, add to knowledge 
about the global transformations that have put 
diverse peoples, cultures, and languages into 
close contact over long historical periods? 

Patterns of migration are accelerating. 
The United Nations estimates that one-sixth 
of the world’s population will be migrants by 
the end of the next decade: one billion people 
by 2030. Social scientists capture these num- 
bers to understand population movement, 
to predict migration trends and the large- 
scale problems they create, and to study the 
changes that emerge from the “globalization 
of biography” (Beck 73). Writers and visual 
artists, by contrast, give us the human inter- 
est stories that pull us into the concrete lives 
of individual migrants and their families. As 
humanists we are interested in the small nar- 
ratives and significant details that give us the 
texture of human interactions in the contact 
zones of migratory flows. We want to un- 
derstand what it means to be caught in such 
currents, whether as an agent of the colonial 
power or as a victim of its predatory reach. 
Why do so many brave the elements, in search 
of “hope and other dangerous pursuits,” like 
the four migrants who risk their lives cross- 
ing the Strait of Gibraltar in the Moroccan 
American author Laila Lalami’s novel? Why 
are they lured by images of an idealized else- 
where only glimpsed in the global media? 
How do we appreciate and evaluate experi- 
ences that cannot be captured by big data but 
that singular poetic images convey with ex- 
quisite precision and affective depth? 

Large numbers only numb the senses and 
blunt our ability to respond. They do not con- 
vey the full impact of loss. Visual and verbal 
testimonials can. Poetry and tragedy, verses 
and incantations unquestionably do. The 
2015 photograph of a drowned Syrian child 
ona beach in Turkey did more to mobilize the 
“good” people of the West about the crisis in 
the Mediterranean than the numerous news 
reports and dry statistics that only routinize 
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and depersonalize the interminable disaster. 
The media spotlight in summer 2015 was 
trained daily on the swelling number of fami- 
lies and children afloat in the Mediterranean; 
on the migrants’ camp at Calais, France; and 
on the border problems in Macedonia, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, and elsewhere in continental 
Europe. But the poetic and theatrical work 
of Elbadawi reminds us that this crisis is a 
global phenomenon that reaches deep into 
the southwestern Indian Ocean and the Co- 
moros. Of this group of islands, Grande 
Comore, Anjouan, and Moheli became inde- 
pendent in 1975, but Mayotte, the closest to 
Madagascar, voted to retain its colonial ties to 
France, making it an “ultraperipheral region 
of the European Union” (“Mayotte”). In 2011 
Mayotte officially became the 101st depart- 
ment of France—and the fifth overseas de- 
partment (DOM)—after a 2009 referendum 
in which the population voted overwhelm- 
ingly for a change of status that put it on an 
equal footing with the other DOM in the re- 
gion, La Réunion, in the Mascarene Islands. 
Because of Mayotte’s proximity to the other 
Comoro Islands, whose 800,000 inhabitants 
share languages, cultural practices, and reli- 
gion with the 220,000 domiens who acquired 
full French citizenship in 2011,* thousands of 
Comorans take to the sea to reach the shores 
of this “European” territory. They hope to es- 
cape dire circumstances in their own islands, 
whose “general revenue and living standards 
are ten times lower” than those of Mayotte, 
itself desperately poor and “saddled with 
50 percent unemployment” (Bragard 193). 
Over the past two decades, thousands have 
drowned trying to make the crossing under 
cover of darkness in small, overcrowded fish- 
ing pirogues nicknamed kwassa-kwassa.” 
Government reports of this tragedy suggest 
that between five hundred and one thousand 
Comorans die each year in the canal de la 
mort ‘death channel, many of them minors 
sent off by parents who think the children will 
not be expelled by French authorities, should 
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they survive the fifty-mile journey from Anjo- 
uan to Mayotte (Torre). Even during periods 
of calm weather, when the intertropical winds 
are favorable, Comorans perish by the boat- 
load trying to reach Mayotte. 

In Un dhikri pour nos morts: La rage en- 
tre les dents ‘A Dhikr for Our Dead: Teeth 
Clenched in Rage, Elbadawi hears of a cous- 
in’s fate at sea on his local radio station, where 
the namies of the ninety-eight people claimed 
that night by the waves are recited in a prayer 
loop, the ritual dhikri (S; [dikr] in Arabic) of 
the book’s title: t 


Un speaker égrenant le long chapelet des 
sinistrés se répéte Inlassablement la Ilaha 
ill’ Adhwahu la Iaha ill’Adhwahu.... 


la aha ill’Adhwahu nous n’avons rien 
demandé au Ciel imperturbable sauf Le 
droit de mourir en paix sur une terre de 
croyants.... 


la nouvelle est rude Quatre-vingt-dix-huit 
noms passés par-dessus bord IIs ont péri 
dans les flots Quatre vingt-dix-huit 
noms qui s’épellent comme autant de 
lames traversant ce corps d’insularité qui 
est notre 


An announcer chants the names of the dead 
and repeats Tirelessly la Ilaha 
il’ Adhwahu la [aha ill’ Adhwahu.... 

la Ilaha ill’Adhwahu we never asked anything 
from indifferent Heaven save ‘The right 
to die in peace in a land of believers... . 

the news is rough Ninety-eight names lost 
overboard They met their death in the 
water Ninety-eight names that spell as 
many waves slicing into our body of 
islands (8) 


The narrator mourns the dead, commenting 
that one more body would have raised the 
count to ninety-nine, the number of names 
given in the Qur'an to God—a god who, he 
says, must have been asleep that night in- 
stead of protecting the migrants. He asks, 
“Ot étais-tu Seigneur des Inconscients pour 
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défier | Impensable” “Where were you God 
of the Unaware, the Lifeless, to prevent the 
Unthinkable’ (9). Rebelling against God and 
the injustice of the world, he is not afraid 
of being sacrilegious: “Les gardiens de la foi 
m/accuseront de blasphéme” “The keepers of 
the faith will accuse me of blasphemy’ (11). He 
laments the fate of his cousin, who was not 
religious and allowed himself to be lured by 
the mirages of the West. Elbadawi dissects the 
motivations and desires of the would-be mi- 
grants whom he insists on making real while 
deploring the priorities of the French evening 
news, “les lucarnes du 20h00” ‘8 o’clock news 
clips, which neglects to mention the daily 
personal tragedy suffered by many local fami- 
lies. In official reports, the dead are rendered 
invisible and nameless, but Elbadawi’s po- 
etic language restores the secular nobility of 
an act of mourning and the dignity of those 
whom even God seems to have abandoned. 
His duty to the dead is to “nommef[r] l’hor- 
reur” ‘name the horror’ of these mass drown- 
ings and to consecrate the invisible water 
graves that swallow fellow Muslims who will 
never get a ritual burial (30). 

How might his poetic intervention be 
truly heard by those who are addressed in the 
first line of the book, those willing to “open 
big their ears”? Elbadawi’s subtitle, La rage en- 
tre les dents ‘Teeth Clenched in Rage,’ broad- 
casts his anger toward the powerful (God and 
the state) while also paying his respects to his 
relatives and fellow islanders. He is apostro- 
phizing the inhabitants of his archipelago 
and the world at large, daring us to listen and 
take notice, even when the media will not. 
His short poetic volume is well distributed 
across francophone areas, largely because it 
is printed and marketed by Vents d’Ailleurs, 
a publishing house based in La Roque d’An- 
théron, in the south of France, that has been 
bringing these cultural ailleurs ‘elsewheres’ to 
the attention of the world, perhaps to the det- 
riment of local efforts to develop expressive 
pathways and create job opportunities for the 
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youth tempted by dreams of emigration. How 
then to reconcile the contradictions of the 
French departmental system, which includes 
access to both the state-owned television sta- 
tion denounced by the text and the publish- 
ing house that gives Elbadawi a platform for 
voicing and disseminating the denunciation? 
On the one hand, the system obfuscates the 
plight of local migrants, routinely excluding 
them and their families from the news, but, 
on the other, it provides the print vehicle by 
means of which their stories can be shared 
with a global audience.° 

Acutely aware of these ethical dilemmas, 
Elbadawi returned to Mayotte in 2005 after 
having lived and performed in Paris since 
the early 1990s. He actively contributes to the 
theatrical life of the community and the uni- 
versity in Mayotte, while occasionally being 
censured for his outspokenness by more pious 
compatriots as well as secular expatriates and 
French authorities in his native city. He has 
returned home, but there is no doubt that Eu- 
rope figured as a site of mediation, enabling his 
insertion into a global creative economy that 
began with his work as a journalist at Radio 
France Internationale and continued with his 
stage and filmic productions in Paris, Limoges, 
Marseille, and Belgium. The range of his inter- 
ventions makes him a powerful transnational 
figure from the peripheries of the African and 
European continents, with a distinct voice that 
tirelessly questions the political elite while re- 
ferring to it sarcastically as the “Maitre des 
Possédants” “The Wealthy’s Master’ (12, 31). 

Elbadawi’s physical displacement to Eu- 
rope and later repatriation mark out a route 
of departure and return increasingly com- 
mon for many intellectual and economic 
migrants. After living as a global writer- 
performer in a Western center Elbadawi 
goes back to his home country to become a 
minor transnational creator whose work en- 
gages with and critiques multiple overlapping 
temporalities and identities (secular and re- 
ligious, domien and independent, European 
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and African) while also foregrounding the 
disjunctive geographies of the French Indian 
Ocean region and its Muslim populations. 
For Francoise Lionnet and Shu-mei Shih, the 
global and the transnational represent two 
spatiotemporal concepts: 


Whereas the global is . . . defined vis-a-vis a 
homogeneous and dominant set of criteria, the 
transnational designates spaces and practices 
acted upon by border-crossing agents, be they 
dominant or marginal. The logic of globaliza- 
tion is centripetal and centrifugal at the same 
time and assumes a universal core or norm... 
[that] produces a hierarchy of subjects between 
the so-called universal and particular. .. . The 
transnational ... can be conceived as a space of 
exchange and participation ... where it is pos- 
sible for cultures to be produced and performed 
without necessary mediation by the center. ... 
The transnational can occur in national, local 
or global spaces across different and multiple 
spatialities and temporalities. (5) 


Elbadawi’s writing indicates the tensions be- 
tween the centripetal pull of homogenizing 
globalization and the unscripted, multidirec- 
tional creativity of transnational sites of pro- 
duction. His publications and performances 
open a window on the work that literature 
performs in the world understood as an as- 
semblage of temporal, spatial, and cultural 
folds rather than as a sphere whose orbit at- 
tracts difference to its core only to neutralize 
it. Un dhikri pour nos morts remaps the shift- 
ing shorelines, borders, and tectonic plates 
that disrupt archipelagic becomings in the 
Comoros. But its 2013 publication in France 
also points to the widening gap between local 
and global publishing resources that continues 
to prevent peripheral voices from being heard 
and thus from sharing the significant aspects 
of lives typically hidden under the mass of nu- 
merical data that can only tell a disembodied 
story of contemporary dispossession. 

As we will discuss in the final section 
of this essay, Vents d’Ailleurs is an alterna- 
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tive French publisher that emphasizes hear- 
ing different accents and listening to other 
voices. It describes the mission of its book se- 
ries Fragments as bringing into print “autant 
de voix surtout pour contourner la prétention 
de l’écrit 4 délimiter le réel” ‘the many voices 
that allow us to get around the pretention 
that writing alone demarcates reality’ (“Frag- 
ments”). Challenging established conventions 
of literary value and dominant paradigms of 
the creative economy, the press promotes an 
idea of writing as transformative intervention 
in the world, a belief that literature can make 
a difference in the way lives are perceived, 
recognized, and valued. It exemplifies the 
type of transnational space theorized above. 

Can our analytic disciplines contribute, 
in turn, to rethinking the means of represent- 
ing and disseminating perspectives from the 
“ultraperipheries”? How good are we, as liter- 
ary critics, at enhancing awareness of human 
rights issues and furthering epistemological 
equality?” What is the critical effectiveness of 
literature in the world as an agent of cultural 
change, and how do we heighten appreciation 
for stories and storytelling, for the insatiable 
human desire to make sense of the world 
through narrative? 

We will consider these questions in terms 
of the positional advantages that accrue to 
those, like Elbadawi, whose participation in 
the creative economy of the metropole gives 
them a platform from which to make visible 
the lives, and audible the stories, of their com- 
patriots. These stories can contribute to an 
ever more inclusive approach to world litera- 
ture, prodding us to reflect on both the work 
literature does now and the material condi- 
tions of its reception along the many byways 
it must.travel to reach reviewers and readers 
who are open to listening to alternative voices. 


Minor Locations, World Literatures 


Doris Sommer demonstrates, in The Work of 
Art in the World, that creativity and critical 
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thinking are two sides of the same coin. She 
presses into service the thinkers and practitio- 
ners who provide “instructions for disarming 
hierarchies through cultural interventions” 
(147). Arguing that “an optimism of the will, 
beyond the despair of reason, drives life to- 
ward social commitments and creative con- 
tributions,” she shows how artists, thinkers, 
and citizens become democratic cocreators of 
culture and agents of civic change when “the 
disruptive energy called art” arrests the read- 
er’s or viewer's attention, focusing it on social 
needs (6-7). Her bracing analysis and defense 
of aesthetic play and pleasure are urgent re- 
minders of the vital importance of techne and 
the freedom to make and share art—even, or 
especially, in difficult circumstances. 

But, we must also ask, when the tools 
for disseminating literary art from “a small 
place”® associated primarily with exotic tour- 
ism are in the hands of publishers who do not 
occupy the same locations as the writers, are 
the writers’ contributions blunted or com- 
promised? Is their writing less likely to have 
meaning in the world of those it attempts to 
represent? In the wake of the restructuring of 
the publishing industry and its distribution 
circuits, critics have recently reopened a de- 
bate that began with the rise of postcolonial 
studies in the 1980s. New questions about 
editorial control, writers’ self-presentations, 
and linguistic diversity are asked now that in- 
creased centralization has also provoked push- 
back and inspired diversification. Widespread 
Internet access in the peripheries has enabled 
the emergence of small presses that success- 
fully target a different and loyal readership. 

When Frieda Ekotto and Kenneth Har- 
row, in their introduction to Rethinking Af- 
rican Cultural Production, reflect on the 
fact that “African literature and cinema are 
being produced increasingly by writers and 
filmmakers who live abroad,” they make 
the assumption that “publishers whose titles 
reach global markets typically focus on the 
metropolitan centers of the global North.” 
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In the main, this is true, but the picture is 
more complex and varied, since, as they also 
explain, “only a percentage of those whose 
works are widely diffused as ‘world literature’ 
or ‘world cinema’ live solely in Africa” (1; our 
emphasis). The word solely hints at the circu- 
lar routes of influential authors like Elbadawi 
who give back by coming back, if only tempo- 
rarily in some cases, and who can have an im- 
pact in regional publishing and distribution 
circuits, since they occupy a privileged posi- 
tion in relation to those who cannot travel in 
and out of their native countries. When the 
intellectual and cultural cachet of so-called 
indigenous and minor writers is absorbed 
into Western metropolitan markets, their 
works present and represent different regions, 
providing a more inclusive definition of world 
literature. Yet the geographic implications of 
writers’ migration pathways from peripheral 
to central locations and back, coupled with 
their quest for publication and distinction 
in the West, have given rise to new questions 
about the extrinsic factors that drive artistic 
and literary achievement, from the chang- 
ing dynamics of the book market and digital 
publishing to the “rise of the creative class,” 
a situational phenomenon with distinct re- 
gional advantages in the increasingly diversi- 
fied knowledge economy. 

The fact remains that the current visibil- 
ity of postcolonial literature produced and 
disseminated by Western centers of knowl- 
edge is sufficient neither to disrupt power 
disparities nor to destabilize the universalist 
definitions of literature tied to and reinforced 
by the tastemakers and gatekeepers who con- 
trol the conditions of evaluation and produc- 
tion of that literature.’® Visibility tends to 
create a reductive equivalence between world 
literature and a collection of representations 
of and from distant places. This equivalence 
leads to a flattening of the field that reinforces 
the logic of inequality; that skews the legibil- 
ity of alternative aesthetic, thematic, and for- 
mal criteria; and that ascribes arbitrary value 
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to notions of originality that heighten the 
opposition between individual and collab- 
orative authorship. Sarah Brouillette makes 
this point when she reframes Graham Hug- 
gan’s critique of the “strategic exoticism’ that 
pervades postcolonial writing as authors at- 
tempt to show that they understand the ways 
in which they are being asked to present the 
Third World or global South to a presumably 
apolitical audience” (Postcolonial Writers 5). 
She suggests that it is “more fruitful to under- 
stand strategic exoticism, and... postcolonial 
authorial self-consciousness . . . as comprised 
of a set of literary strategies” that are shared 
by writer and reader in their common goal 
to “negotiate with, if not absolve themselves 
of, postcoloniality’s touristic guilt” (7). The 
reception of variously positioned authors is 
constrained by market forces and expecta- 
tions, but, as Brouillette points out, audi- 
ences will have “radically different definitions 
of literary value” (9), based on the perceived 
political commitment or provenance of a 
given author, whose choices can also exhibit 
a “form of responsive authorial agency” (177). 
In addition, when a writer is simultaneously 
located in multiple sites of enunciation, audi- 
ences will diverge in their appreciation of the 
work, depending on the stakes they have in 
the overall aesthetic or political project of the 
text and its situational relevance. 

What is included in the influential cat- 
egory of world literature is thus colored by 
these ideological or systemic mechanisms of 
discrimination, incorporation, and distri- 
bution. This partially explains, for example, 
why the frameworks that scholars use to re- 
flect on the place of francophone literatures 
in the curriculum or the book market have 
been extensively discussed since the publi- 
cation of Michel Le Bris and Jean Rouaud’s 
2007 manifesto “Pour une littérature-monde 
en francais.” This document unconvincingly 
advocates the death of francophonie in favor 
of littérature-monde en francais ‘world litera- 
ture in French, only proving the blindness of 
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centripetal discourses that ignore the ethical 
stances and aesthetic or linguistic practices of 
minor authors.’' A more legitimate study of 
littérature-monde would require that we re- 
consider the range of subject positions made 
possible by globalization and therefore condi- 
tioned by overlapping temporal, spatial, and 
linguistic milieus (Lionnet, “Universalisms” 
204, 216). To do justice to these complex en- 
vironments, we must take into account the 
alternative epistemologies, heterogeneous 
literary contents, and unconventional edito- 
rial strategies put forward by the publishers 
of writers who question static oppositions 
between center and periphery and who chal- 
lenge the exclusionary definitions of the 
world that pass for universal in Parisian edi- 
torial circles. 

The division between the local and the 
global has never been intellectually viable for 
multitudes of border-crossing cultural agents. 
Despite literary historians’ and area stud- 
ies specialists’ compartmentalization of the 
world into discrete disciplines that reinforce 
difference, the interpenetrating dynamics of 
ever-multiplying contact zones demand the 
broadening of creative and critical landscapes 
to accommodate authors like Elbadawi. There 
are many other border-crossing writers, such as 
Lindsey Collen (South Africa and Mauritius), 
Ananda Devi (Mauritius and France), Fatou 
Diome (Senegal and France), Aminatta Forna 
(Scotland and Sierra Leone), and Michéle Ra- 
kotoson (Madagascar and France), who also 
exemplify forms of translocality capable of un- 
dermining notions of static belonging.’ 

This mode of existence in the world con- 
firms Jean-Luc Nancy’s vision of the monde’s 
ever-evolving nature:’’ “le monde nest monde 
qu’a se transformer sans cesse, a se plier et 
déplier, multiplier en mondes qui tout a la fois 
sexcluent et s’intriquent, qui se métamorpho- 
sent aussi chacun pour soi et entre eux” ‘the 
world is world only to the extent that it keeps 
on transforming itself, as it folds and un- 
folds, duplicating itself into a multiplicity of 
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worlds that alternately diverge and converge, 
simultaneously undergoing individual and 
reciprocal mutations’ (89). Edouard Glissant’s 
notion of the Tout-monde similarly invokes 
multiplicities engaged in dialogic transforma- 
tion: “J’appelle Tout-monde notre univers tel 
qu il change et perdure en échangeant et, en 
méme temps, la ‘vision’ que nous en avons. La 
totalité-monde dans sa diversité physique et 
dans les représentations quelle nous inspire” 
‘I call Tout-monde our universe as it changes 
and endures through interchange, together 
with our “vision” or understanding of it. It is 
the world in its totality, its physical diversity, 
as well as our representations of it’ (176). In 
these two capacious, inclusive definitions, the 
center-periphery binaries are not banished, 
but their borders are blurred by new geocul- 
tural imaginations. This explains the widen- 
ing appeal of authors who move to the center 
to avail themselves of powerful institutions 
without compromising their artistic goals. 
As Lionnet has shown, the globally acclaimed 
Devi, grande dame of Mauritian letters, sub- 
tly ironizes the universalist ideology of the 
2007 manifesto that she did, however, sign 
(Lionnet, “Littérature-monde” 130). Yet her 
gently subversive engagement with the French 
critical establishment has escaped its notice, 
no doubt because minor francophone authors 
are often denied this ironic dimension of cri- 
tique by reviewers blinded by what they con- 
sider to be the merely “exotic” dimensions of 
her writing. Thanks to this contingent posi- 
tion of enunciation, a writer now considered 
major but linked to a minor location can use 
her voice as an ambiguous site of resistance 
that questions authority and conventions 
from within. 

Whether chosen by the author or im- 
posed by a metropolitan publisher, the 
precise presentation of the author’s home ge- 
ography depends on rhetorical strategies and 
the effect they have on the reader’s sense of 
identification and wonder. Yet proponents 
of littérature-monde tend to peg authorial 
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identity as fixed and rooted rather than dy- 
namic and linked to multiple and simulta- 
neous spaces of belonging.’* Writers know 
that they must fulfill several conditions in 
order to generate global appeal for their geo- 
cultural content and aesthetic choices. They 
become more conscious of the political and 
economic logics of the market as they strive 
to gain access to prestigious editorial systems 
and distribution circuits. In her interview 
with the British scholar Julia Waters, Devi 
explains how francophone writers covet the 
legitimation and rewards associated with en- 
try into top Parisian houses like Gallimard, 
Grasset, and Seuil. But while referring to her 
own trajectory—from a hometown press in 
Mauritius to Nouvelles Editions Africaines in 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast, to the Gallimard series 
Continents Noirs and on to the renowned se- 
ries Collection Blanche, in Gallimard’s NRF 
portfolio—she underscores how much more 
difficult it is for writers from the global South 
to be accepted into these institutions: 


I’m sure that you'll understand that after 
twenty years of “hell”, getting published with 
Gallimard, Grasset or Seuil represented a 
kind of recognition that’s in a completely dif- 
ferent league from publishing with Harmat- 
tan or even Dapper. Personally, I know that 
they’re just names, that this prestige can be a 
bit excessive, that smaller publishing houses 
have their merits and that I owe them a great 
deal. But, in terms of readership, it makes a 
huge difference to say that you're an author 
who’s published by Gallimard, and the recog- 
nition is immediate. Indeed, this is even more 
significant for a writer from Mauritius! .. . It 
represents a form of legitimation in the eyes 
of the public, which is much more difficult 
for authors from the Southern hemisphere 
to achieve than for others. We are aware that 
our works are no less good than those of oth- 
ers who find publishers more easily. But we 
start off with a definite handicap, and that’s 
why, along the line, there is a lucid acceptance 
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Devi makes clear that regardless of publish- 
ers’ ideological or economic motivations, the 
recognition bestowed on writers of the South 
by publishers from the North testifies to the 
gradual opening up of the guild of major edi- 
tors, who now offer broader opportunities to 
writers eager to occupy a more visible place 
on the global francophone literary stage. 
This new inclusivity can spell a form of epis- 
temological justice as readers become more 
aware of the stakes of representation and ac- 
cess. By insisting on her own desire to reach 
a wide readership, Devi foregrounds a vital 
aspect of world literature often ignored in 
discussions and definitions of the field. She 
reveals that authors self-consciously write 
with this imagined readership in mind; and, 
problematic or not, this fact helps determine 
the way they present themselves and concep- 
tualize their individual contributions to the 
creative economy. 


Local Tongues, Global Languages 


Many other francophone writers negotiate 
similar pathways into the literary market- 
place, producing locally grounded writing 
with global ambitions. Their publication 
strategies contribute to the processes of rec- 
ognition, translation, and circulation that 
are now central to the influential theories 
of world literature first articulated by David 
Damrosch in What Is World Literature? Their 
transregional strategies include practices of 
mutual support and empowerment that boost 
visibility and circulation while also providing 
effective ways of interrogating extant notions 
of universalism, such as those critiqued by 
Nancy and Glissant. Regional solidarity can 
protect writers from easy cooptation into 
the ostensibly inclusive yet actually unequal 
logics of the metropolitan system, since, as 
Brouillette points out, “for the postcolonial 
writer the problem is the politicization of in- 
corporation into a discredited global sphere. 
The politicization is something they face and 
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acknowledge, but do not necessarily sanc- 
tion” (Postcolonial Writers 4). 

In the Mascarene and Comoro Islands 
of the Indian Ocean, as in the Polynesian 
islands of the Pacific, collaboration and net- 
working have become instrumental in nur- 
turing conversations, performances, and 
publications that make francophone writ- 
ers more visible and strengthen the value of 
their vision of the world, beyond their insular 
shores and across a variety of critical terrains. 
The writers’ ethical resistance to centripetal 
dynamics of power is a strong counterweight 
to neocolonial definitions of the exotic and 
to often internalized stereotypical represen- 
tations of their homelands that ratify the 
Northern reader’s clichéd expectations."” 
The enduring North-South divide continues 
to influence the evolution of creativity, but 
new regional networks are now successfully 
pushing back. The Tahitian Chantal Spitz elo- 
quently explains the frustration of those who 
must constantly justify why they write and 
why they write in French: 


When we write and wish to be published, we 
have only two choices. Either write in Tahi- 
tian, and hardly anyone will publish us. Even 
the Tahitian Academy is at pains to publish its 
writings, which are viewed as second-rate. Or 
we can write in French... and if we want to be 
published in France, we must be culturally rel- 
evant and politically correct; that’s when we'd 
have the chance. Or else, we must conform to 
the high standards for high literature held by 
the French. Furthermore, writing goes against 
the myth of the Polynesian as a child whose 
hand needs to be held. . . . It is not because we 
are an oral people that we do not write. Some 
of us have internalized this excuse. So we feel 
we need to justify ourselves, justify our writ- 
ing, because we come out of an oral culture. 
But does a Frenchman ever get asked why he 
writes? .. . If we just produce polite literature 
that adds nothing to the debate, it is useless. 
We must write to talk about things, to make 
them known and acknowledged, coloniza- 
tion, nuclear testing. ... But everyone must 
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find his or her own way, so long as we don’t 
just parrot what we were taught. We must be 
Tiama. Which does not mean independent, it 
means “upright and clean” [free]. In any case, 
we must never give lessons; only write what 
we think. (Spitz; our trans.) 


Caught between conflicting expectations, 
Spitz denounces the pressure to be “polite” 
so as to achieve greater visibility. In her fic- 
tion, articulations of local realities recalibrate 
Northern notions and bring deeper awareness 
of the role Pacific insular peripheries have 
played in the geopolitics of colonialism and 
nuclear testing. Her engagement with issues of 
language and power contributes to the larger 
debate about what makes French a global 
rather than merely European language and 
about how effective a vehicle it has been for 
expressing the distinct subjectivities of writers 
from across the former colonial empire. 
Reflecting on the link between publica- 
tion and power in Ten Books That Shaped the 
British Empire, Antoinette Burton and Isabel 
Hofmyer reassert the need to revise concep- 
tions of belonging and difference that are ex- 
pressed in the colonial language. They argue 
that “books . . . were sites of deterritorialized 
subjectivity. Though produced in the context 
of empire, they were a refuge for those who 
did not necessarily think in conventional 
imperialist or even nationalist idioms” (10). 
Spitz makes the same point for the postco- 
lonial period when she shares her irritation 
at readers who do not grant francophone 
writers the right to flexible subjectivities. In 
her view, books written in French and pub- 
lished in France do not necessarily transmit 
Northern biases. The global nature of French 
resides in its ability to embody a translo- 
cal consciousness that exceeds metropolitan 
conventions and conveys new understand- 
ings. When oral vernaculars and new aesthet- 
ics transform French, the resulting creative 
idioms, structures of meaning, and forms of 
expression are not just a remnant of imperial 
power; they now rightfully belong to the cre- 
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ators who have appropriated and colonized 
the imperial tongue, even if their relation to 
it remains fraught because of the social and 
political pressures that Spitz denounces. 

Like the Polynesian Spitz, francophone 
Indian Ocean writers have reflected exten- 
sively on the use of French. La langue (the 
physical tongue and the linguistic system) 
remains a major concern for them, as it is 
for the academic critics Valérie Magdelaine- 
Andrianjafitrimo and Carpanin Marimoutou 
of the Université de La Réunion, who have 
discussed the linguistic leitmotifs and stylis- 
tic innovations of vernacular authors whose 
native tongues are devalued, just as the com- 
munities that speak them go unrecognized. 
The Mauritian novelist and dramatist Shenaz 
Patel, a winner of the Beaumarchais Prize, 
thematizes and allegorizes the issue in Para- 
dis blues, a book published, like Elbadawi’s 
Un dhikri pour nos morts, by Vents d’Ailleurs. 
Patel’s dramatic poetic text is based on in- 
terviews she conducted with Miselaine Du- 
val, an actor and humorist who founded La 
Troupe Komiko, a local theater group that 
uses mostly Mauritian Creole (Kreol Mo- 
risien). Paradis blues is a true collaboration, 
a dense and powerful monologue delivered 
by Duval in her autofictional, deeply disturb- 
ing, and spectacular one-woman show.’® It 
decries the enduring postcolonial subjection 
of women and was first performed to great 
acclaim in 2009 in Mauritius and then in Li- 
moges, France. Patel was commissioned to 
write the text by Duval and the stage direc- 
tor Ahmed Madani. Juxtaposing the Creole 
vernacular with a limpid French style, Patel 
gives agency to a narrator emblematic of the 
long-silenced figures of colonial history and 
native patriarchy. 

On the face of it, this is a text about gen- 
der violence and the de-meaning of a wom- 
an’s voice. But the female persona is also an 
allegorical figure for the internalized and 
enduring denigration of the Creole mother 
tongue. The narrator, Mylene, is interned in a 
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psychiatric hospital, where she reflects on the 
brutal physical and psychological treatment 
she has received from family and society, who 
instilled in her the belief that her sole purpose 
in life is to shut up and find a mate, prefer- 
ably a white Western foreigner. She has been 
taught that she must always hold her ugly, 
dirty tongue: 


Langue. Langue. Tu dois savoir la tenir. Ta 
langue. Langue de vipere. Bave. Crapaud. Pas 
un prince Charmant. Non. Un crapaud, un 
vrai. Vert et de pustules couvert. Non mais 
tas vu ta gueule, pétasse! Tiens, prends ¢a. 
Prends ¢a dans ta gueule. Tu vas la fermer? 
Ta gueule, tu vas la fermer? 


Tongue. Tongue. You should learn to hold it. 
Your tongue. Your spiteful, forked tongue. 
Drool. Toad. Not a Prince Charming. No. 
A toad, a real one. Green, and covered with 
pimples. Hey, you look like shit, you, slut! 
Take that! Take that on your trap! Shut up! 
Will you shut the hell up? (27-28) 


The abusive epithets and animal imagery 
reduce her to a monstrous self with a de- 
spised tongue. The theme culminates with 
the mother’s death, as Mylene recalls how she 
accompanied her mother to the market, the 
bazaar where she first encountered slabs of 
butchered beef: 


Section viande. L’odeur crue du sang. Ces 
quartiers alignés sur le marbre blanc. Les 
nuées de mouches animant la chair bléme 
dune étrange ondulation. A cété de l’amas 
flaccide d’une cervelle de boeuf qui ressem- 
blait a un lacis d’intestins, cette chose, cette 
masse rouge, compacte et ferme, sans os, 
comme un bloc de sang coagulé. .. . C’est 
quoi, maman? Dis, c’est quoi, cette chose? 
Une langue, dit-elle, une langue de boeuf. 


Meat section. The raw smell of blood. Beef 
parts aligned on the white marble. Clouds 
of flies create a strange ripple over the pale 
flesh. Next to a flaccid ox brain that looked 
like a tangled web of tripe, this thing, this red 
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heap, compact and firm, boneless, like a lump 
of coagulated blood.... What’s this, Ma? Tell 
me, what’s that thing? 

A tongue, she says, an ox tongue. (39) 


The revolting image of the bloody tongue, 
separated from the body, prefigures the final 
episode, in which we discover the reason for 
Myléne’s psychiatric internment: “Arracher sa 
langue, vous vous rendez compte, arracher la 
langue de sa mére. Sur son canapé mortuaire. 
Certaines personnes ne respectent rien. Le 
sang, le sang qui sest répandu, parait qu'il 
était noir, mais noir d’encre” ‘Pulled out her 
tongue, can you believe it, pulled out her own 
mother’s tongue. On her funeral bed. Some 
people have no respect. The blood, the blood 
that spread, they say it was black, black as 
ink’ (51). By means of this symbolic castra- 
tion of the phallic, self-hating mother who 
verbally abused her, Mylene regains a mea- 
sure of psychological freedom and rejects the 
passive role of the good daughter and faith- 
ful Penelope who patiently awaits the return 
of Ulysses: “Je crache sur Pénélope. Cette 
conne” ‘I spit on Penelope. That cunt’ (50). 
Mylene is revived as she lets language flow 
freely and deliriously out of her: “Les mots 
me sauvent. / Les mots me placent dans la vie. 
Intensément” “Words save me. / Words bring 
me to life. Intensely’ (52). Finally able to give 
free rein to her creativity, she revels in the 
language that she can now own. She lets the 
words tumble out of her throat and mouth, 
words that articulate the telling of “the is- 
lands that inhabit us. The island that we are”: 


Parfois les mots m’arrivent comme des mar- 
cheurs pressés. Dans ma gorge, ils se bouscu- 
lent. Alors j’ouvre grand la bouche, et je laisse 
place a leur clameur. Avec eux je dis que je ne 
serai pas une figurante. Non. Sur le devant de 
la scéne, je monterai. Ivre de lumiére. Saoulée 
de larmes et de rires. Jouvrirai grand la 
bouche pour que les mots cascadent et réson- 
nent. Avec eux je dirai ces iles que nous por- 
tons en nous. Ces iles que nous sommes. Et je 
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chanterai notre dérive, un peu désordonnée 
sans doute, mais impatiente, mais obstinée, 
notre dérive volontaire pour recréer, au mi- 
lieu de tout ce bleu, le continent révé... 


Cest stir, je n'attendrai pas plus longtemps. 
Ce soir, je fracasse la cloche. 


Sometimes words come to me like hurried 
hikers. They bump along my throat. So I open 
my mouth wide, giving way to their clamor. 
With these words, I say that I will not be just 
an extra. No. I will take center stage. Drunk 
with light. Soaked with tears and laughter. I 
will open wide my mouth for words to cas- 
cade and resonate. With these words, I will 
tell the islands that inhabit us. The islands that 
we are. And I will sing our drifting course 
[dérive], our somewhat aimless yet impatient, 
yet stubborn drift, our resolve to drift closer 
together so we can recreate, in the midst of all 
this blue, the dreamed-of continent .. . 


For sure, I won't wait any longer. 
Tonight, I shatter the bell. 
(54; our emphasis) 


Throughout the text, Patel’s imagery and 
creative rhythm evoke the abject and lasting 
legacies of slavery, echoing Aimé Césaire’s 
references in Notebook of a Return to the Na- 
tive Land to the suicidal tongue swallowing 
of Africans during the Middle Passage and 
his rewriting in A Tempest of Caliban as a 
vocal, rebellious, and eloquent speaker who 
vomits the language he was taught. The net- 
work of intertextual allusions creates a meta- 
phoric echo chamber that denotes the very 
real global dimensions of francophonie, as 
well as the potential for creative solidarity 
among distant, transcolonial regions with 
similar Creole archipelagic histories that have 
resolved to “drift” into greater collaboration. 

In her afterword, Patel stresses what we 
would like to call here the condition insu- 
laire, or islandness, that Myléne embodies as 
she reflects on the limits of la langue when it 
attempts to capture the singular nuances of 
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the time and space of creolized archipelagoes 
with their legacy of conquest by successive 
imperial powers.” Patel reiterates the impor- 
tance of the articulate self that explores and 
translates into writing the layers that result 
from that history, obfuscated though they 
may have been by the dominant view of insu- 
larity as static and bounded: 


Ces iles que nous portons en nous, 
ces iles que nous sommes... 
Cest au détour d’une image, parfois, qu’échop- 
pent nos silences... 

Dans l’ceil de l’autre ou, plus intensément, 
dans notre propre regard, une image, soudain, 
qui fait grain de sable. ... 

Peut-étre est-ce de cela que nait, un jour, 
l’écriture. De cet intime sentiment de décalage. 

Ecrire pour apprivoiser | ’idée que chacun de 
nous, dans sa vérité singuliére, est au fond non 
pas double mais multiple. 


These islands that inhabit us 

these islands that we are... 
The flash of an image, sometimes, gives shape 
to our silences... 

In the other’s eye or, more intensely, within 
our own gaze, an image can suddenly act like a 
grain of sand.... 

Perhaps this is how writing comes into being 
one day. From this intimate feeling of décalage. 


To write in order to cultivate the idea that 
for each of us, our individual truth is after all 
not just double but multiple. (57) 


Patel muses that her creativity is rooted in the 
sense of décalage, or disconnection and dis- 
placement, produced by the sudden “flash of an 
image,” the stereotype that can “act like a grain 
of sand” and so give birth to the pearl of a 
counterfiction capable of shattering the silences 
and misprisions surrounding those whose 
liminal identities far exceed the categorical 
frameworks of empire. Once their complexities 
are enunciated, these identities become part of 
a new weave in which multiplicity is perceived 
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in conjunction with the multidirectional mem- 
ories and solidarities it allows. 

In this francophone cultural weave, the 
Malagasy writer Jean-Luc Raharimanana ex- 
presses what the Comoran Elbadawi, the Ta- 
hitian Spitz, and the Mauritian Patel imply as 
they work across distant spaces to “fracasse[r] 
la cloche” ‘shatter the bell’ (Patel 54) that 
muffles the truths of the marginalized. In Les 
cauchemars du gecko, he writes: “ce nest pas 
la réalité qui nous isole du monde, mais la fic- 
tion sur nous plaquée, l’impossibilité de con- 
tredire malgré nos cris et nos dénégations” ‘it 
is not reality that isolates us from the rest of 
the world, but the fiction imposed on us, our 
inability to argue against it despite our cries 
and denials’ (8). The disconnect between lived 
or felt reality and externally imposed truths 
motivates forms of writing that can chal- 
lenge the clichéd view of islands as isolated 
and insignificant. It would therefore behoove 
us as critics to recognize the contours of this 
alternate geography of transnational connec- 
tions and minor relations that produce strong 
mutual affirmation. As they knit a common 
transcolonial francophone destiny by means 
of the precise, small narratives and significant 
details that compel their real and imagined 
readers near and far, these archipelagic voices 
reveal that they are heirs to Césaire’s lyrical 
and volcanic grand cri. Together, their imagi- 
native perspectives trouble received defini- 
tions of the global. 

The work this writing performs in the 
world stretches academic notions of world 
literature beyond the logic of mere inclusion 
toward an acknowledgment of the transfor- 
mative theoretical potential of transversal 
comparisons among ultraminor writers in 
the global South. To think the world with 
these archipelagic francophone voices, and to 
do so transversally, is to underscore the im- 
portance of dialogue, collaboration, and soli- 
darity, something we have endeavored to do 
in this essay as we question, with Raharima- 
nana, the imposed correlation between mean- 
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ingfulness and origin, visibility and agency, 
and especially originality and individuality. 
Looking at the world in fine from the stand- 
point of its smallest insular locations can thus 
become our answer to the big data sets that 
can only capture a panoptic version of reality. 


Tactical Choices, Ethical Positions 


We now want to return briefly to Devi’s in- 
terview and to what it reveals about authorial 
agency and the professional negotiation of 
visibility. Devi makes clear that gaining ac- 
cess to prestigious publishers in metropolitan 
centers often remains a fantasy for writers 
from small places. The detours and byways of 
her successful publication journey as a fran- 
cophone Indo-Mauritian illustrate the am- 
biguities and the constraints that weigh on 
minor writers as they develop, in response to 
the expectations of major publishers, survival 
tactics that can include irony, candor, dissim- 
ulation, and humor.”* 

Brouillette aptly points out that “literary 
production is influenced by the development 
of authorship as a profession and by the pro- 
cess through which writers consume images 
of themselves and reinterpret those images in 
order to negotiate and circulate different ones” 
(Postcolonial Writers 2). Like Salman Rushdie 
and J. M. Coetzee (two of the writers singled 
out by Brouillette), Devi crafts a complex au- 
thorial persona while working within the sys- 
tem, a persona that enables her to succeed and 
thus also gives her the freedom to denounce 
a process that strews the road to recognition 
with pitfalls. She projects an image of herself 
as a trailblazer who is candid about the “com- 
promises entailed” in her achieving recog- 
nition (Devi 119) but wants to fully support 
her peers’ struggle for legitimation. Her com- 
ments indicate that far from identifying with 
the type of creative worker promoted by neo- 
liberalism and examined by Brouillette in her 
exposé Literature and the Creative Economy— 
namely, “the model of the asocial or antisocial 
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flexible individualist” (4)—Devi is well aware 
of the geohistorical and economic contingen- 
cies that govern the success of regional works 
that “are no less good than those of others 
who find publishers more easily” (Devi 119). 
She draws attention to the fact that complete 
artistic autonomy was never an option for In- 
dian Ocean writers, who have always had to 
rely on transregional intellectual and pub- 
lishing networks. Here, solidarity trumps the 
mere management of neoliberal cultural com- 
merce; collaborative endeavors point instead 
to the “old roots” of creativity: “sensitivity to 
others’ conditions of existence” and “incrimi- 
nation of any model of the self that assumes 
and privileges its egoism.”’? The South-South 
island networks we have showcased dem- 
onstrate the ironies of linguistic clichés that 
continue to feed neoliberal misprisions about 
creativity understood as “the fundamentally 
insular expression of one’s personally directed 
passionate devotion to. . . ‘the work” (Brouil- 
lette, Literature 7; our emphasis). Unsurpris- 
ingly, a strong disconnect inevitably develops 
between intellectuals from networked island 
nations and the Western promoters of the 
professional artist, since the sedimented ety- 
mologies of Indo-European languages have 
thoroughly othered the concrete realities and 
lived experiences of insularité, erroneously 
equating islandness with isolation, remote- 
ness, and inaccessibility. 

Brouillette’s argument that the profes- 
sionalization of authors is one of the factors 
accounting for the recuperation of marginal 
voices by metropolitan publishers raises too 
many ethical questions to unpack here. Yet, as 
the example of Devi indicates, authors readily 
adopt subversive tactics—rather than engage 
in frontal opposition—to resist the capitalist 
logics of the creative economy and to produce 
the “alternative visions of a self not sufficient to 
itself” (Brouillette, Literature 5). Given the un- 
even terrain of the literary marketplace, multi- 
lingual francophone writers know that the only 
way to make their transcolonial linguistic prac- 
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tices globally legible is to resort to approaches 
that allow them simultaneously to mimic and 
to challenge the creative norms of the gate- 
keepers of the dominant aesthetic, something 
Devi’s entire oeuvre vividly illustrates.”° 

As writers gain access to global distribu- 
tion circuits, they transform the metropolitan 
publishing landscape into a site where mi- 
nor voices are ultimately empowered to cre- 
ate models that counter the asocial “insular” 
creator deplored by Brouillette. More equal, 
or at least less asymmetrical, collaborations 
between editors and multiply positioned writ- 
ers become possible and succeed at partially 
undoing the hierarchies at work on the un- 
even terrain of the market. The case of Vents 
d’Ailleurs is worth considering in some detail 
because it exemplifies the emerging horizontal 
conversations that testify to the evolving role 
of minor writers and their alternative metro- 
politan publishers within the broader concep- 
tion of littérature-monde, or world literature. 

The press’s Web site announces its mission: 


We publish books that come out of other 
cultures, near and far; we are convinced that 
knowledge of the world’s cultures can help 
build a better and more intelligent society. 
Vent d’Ailleurs’s catalog builds bridges to 
these other realms of the imagination and of- 
fers books that enrich human beings in their 
quest for humanity. ... We belong to the Alli- 
ance of Independent Publishers in order to con- 
tribute to the elaboration of a global network 
that advocates a certain idea of creative literary 
publishing, and to support the idea that books 
and the activity of reading open windows onto 
the world and are not just consumable, inter- 
changeable, and disposable products. We are 
an independent publisher of creative works, 
and we defend bibliodiversity because a pleth- 
ora of books is not a true sign of the diversity 
and plurality of ideas. (“Qui sommes-nous?”) 


This vision of a transcultural vehicle for liter- 
ary dialogue that can nurture “a better and 
more intelligent society” supports the idea 
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that books are not just material objects but, in 
Burton and Hofmyer’s words, “path-makers 
for the circulation of ideas and discourses” 
and “material agents” (9) that work toward 
the reevaluation of the place occupied by the 
differentiated visions and deterritorialized 
subjectivities of these ailleurs ‘elsewheres’ to 
which the publisher is building “bridges.” 
Vent d’Ailleurs’s ultimate goal is to con- 
vert what was once the centripetal attraction 
of established houses, directed toward the 
incorporation of postcolonial exoticism, into 
reverse, centrifugal pathways of relation that 
align with new intersectional and transversal 
geographies. The press’s code of ethics ad- 
vocates an approach that not only promotes 
epistemological justice in the politics of fran- 
cophone publishing but also makes a state- 
ment about sustainability and inclusivity, or 
“bibliodiversity,” warning against the com- 
modification and irresponsible consumption 
of books with no new ideas. Each series in its 
portfolio articulates a particular philosophy 
of inclusion that contributes to a concrete and 
interactive definition of world literature. The 
series Fragments, edited by Raharimanana, 
announces that its main purpose is to give a 
platform to “marginal literatures. . . . Singu- 
lar voices that traverse our time and express 
our world. When, from the silence of mar- 
ginal spaces, fragmented images of reality 
and fragmented dreams of humanity are un- 
leashed. A series that listens” (“Fragments”). 
Putting peripheral voices into dialogue, Frag- 
ments strives to create a space where authors 
can take control of editorial matters and 
overcome losses felt “from one shore to the 
other” (Elbadawi 7). Pulsations, which pub- 
lished Paradis blues, emphasizes the idea of 
change in the back matter of this book by 
playing on the polysemy of the verb entendre, 
which can mean to hear, to intend to, and to 
understand: “Pulsation is\a series that seeks 
[entend] to transmit fictions from every ho- 
rizon; to echo the social, cultural, and politi- 
cal changes of our world; and to understand 
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better the wide-ranging universes that some- 
times brush up against ours, whereas we of- 
ten overlook their ways of living, thinking, 
loving, and writing” (Patel 63). These edito- 
rial mission statements express the generous 
wish to be attentive to the many evolving 
creative universes of francophonie. They goad 
readers to “open big” their ears and listen to 
the world. The platform provided by Vents 
d’Ailleurs from its own decentralized cre- 
ative base in La Roque d’Anthéron is thus a 
fitting home for Elbadawi’s anguished cri de 
coeur about Western complacency and the 
media blackout surrounding his archipelago. 
It suggests many new avenues for creatively 
reimagining our monde. 








NOTES 


1. All translations are ours, unless otherwise noted. 

2. For a discussion of the transcolonial in relation to 
the postcolonial and the minor transnational, see Lion- 
net and Shih 1-26 and Lionnet, “Narrating.” 

3. To cite three examples among many, a political sci- 
entist at the University of California, Los Angeles, puts the 
Senegalese film La pirogue, directed by Moussa Touré, on 
the syllabus of his general education course on migrations; 
a professor of government at Harvard University assigns 
Moroccan novels when teaching about North African pol- 
itics; and a professor at the Harvard Business School uses 
Chinua Achebe and Sophocles to encourage students to 
develop their own workable definition of moral leadership, 
and she has published an instructor's guide for her course 
on the moral leader (Sucher, Teaching and “Teaching”). 

4. This figure does not include the 60,000 to 100,000 
clandestine migrants living in Mayotte (Capron). Do- 
mien is coined from DOM and describes the inhabitants 
of overseas departments of France. 

5. For a succinct explanation of the origin of the term 
kwassa-kwassa, see Bragard’s fine analysis of Charles 
Masson’s graphic novel Droit du sol ‘Birthright’ (194-95). 

6. Ranavaison defends francophone creativity as a 
means of forging regional links. 

7. As Simon Gikandi stresses in a PMLA Editor’s Col- 
umn, “One of the most important developments in liter- 
ary studies... has been the turn to questions of human 
rights” (521). 

8. We echo the title of Jamaica Kincaid’s critique of 
colonialism and tourism in Antigua. 


183, 285 


9, Richard Florida’s book The Rise of the Creative Class 
examines the diversification of work and play, the impor- 
tance of considering “quality of place” rather than simply 
quality of life (231), and the emergent, interrelated con- 
nections that create new commercial knowledge systems. 

10. For Jean-Francois and Kee Mew, Western centers 
produce an incomplete version of Indian Ocean postcolo- 
nial literatures while making local and indigenous liter- 
ary expressions invisible. 

11. See Lionnet, “Universalisms,” for a detailed critique. 

12. The essays in Translocal Geographies: Spaces, 
Places, Connections, edited by Brickell and Datta, reflect 
the developing discussion among social scientists about 
the concept of the translocal. 

13. For Nancy there is no equivalence between the 
French monde, which is ever-evolving, and the English 
world, understood as a finite globe. 

14. The sociologist Ulrich Beck uses the term “trans- 
national place polygamy” to describe the simultaneous 
connection to multiple spaces of belonging (73). 

15. Kee Mew and Jean-Francois demonstrate how, 
historically, the definition and recognition of Mauritian 
literature have been associated with Paris, not just as the 
editorial center of francophonie but also as the site that 
dictates value and canonizes French-language literature, 
which it claims to define and disseminate. 

16. The production brochure provides staging infor- 
mation and a stunning photograph of the actress in char- 
acter (Madani). 

17. See also Pamila Gupta’s useful discussion of is- 
landness (“Anthropologies” and “Island-ness”). 

18. We use tactics as Michel de Certeau defines it in 
The Practice of Everyday Life. 

19. Brouillette echoes the formulations of Luc Boltan- 
sky and Eve Chiapello (Literature 8). 

20. Lionnet’s comprehensive study of Devi’s work high- 
lights this aspect of it (Ecritures 90-112, 173-204, 240-84). 
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TOBIAS WARNER, an assistant professor 
in the Department of French and Ital- 
ian at the University of California, Davis, 
is completing a book on the language 
question in Senegal. Through an exami- 
nation of writers working across French 
and Wolof, the book argues for a recon- 
sideration of the politics of language as a 
struggle over the nature and limits of lit- 
erature itself. Warner’s work has also ap- 
peared in Research in African Literatures. 


UST A FEW YEARS AFTER IT WAS FIRST PUBLISHED, IN 1979, 
Mariama Ba’s novel Une si longue lettre (So Long a Letter) ex- 
isted in more than half a dozen translations, including English, 
German, Japanese, and Norwegian. Although Ba did not live to 
see the full extent of her first novel’s success, Letter would go on to 
become one of the most widely translated African novels of the twen- 
tieth century, also appearing on countless syllabi.’ Along the way, 
prize committees, translators, editors, and critics all shaped how the 
Senegalese author’s work became recognizable to a global audience. 
In this essay I retrace the path Letter took to become world liter- 
ature. I begin by showing how Ba’s success came to be bound up with 
two interpretations of her novel: as a broadside against the institution 
of polygamy in Senegal and as a celebration of literary culture’s self- 
fashioning powers.’ I reject both these standard accounts, arguing 
instead that the widespread investment in framing the novel in these 
ways reveals the terms through which postcolonial literatures be- 
come legible to a world-literary public. I show how an obsession with 
reading Letter as a denunciation of polygamy has eclipsed the novel’s 
critique of a modern effort to reform the legal framework of marriage 
in Senegal. I also examine how the acclaim for Letter as a story about 
the emancipatory powers of writing and book culture overshadows 
the text’s more ambivalent relation to the reading public it conjures. 
I then go on to reconsider Ba’s feminism—a term that Ba herself 
did not always claim. I contend that the feminism of Letter takes the 
form of a struggle over what alternative forms of social value may 
still be possible. Ba leaves this question open—as if asking without 
being certain of an answer had a value in and of itself. 
I conclude by comparing the original French text of Letter with 
two of its translations: the English edition that helped catalyze its 
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success as world literature and a more recent 
translation into Wolof—the most widely spo- 
ken language in Senegal—by the contempo- 
rary Senegalese writer Maam Yunus Dieng 
and her collaborator Arame Fal.’ Dieng has 
also adapted aspects of Ba’s text into her own 
novel, Aawo bi (“The First Wife”). By reading 
Letter back through Dieng’s engagements with 
it, we can appreciate Ba as a writer very differ- 
ent from the version we have come to know. 
Ba probably never expected the level of ac- 
claim her work has received. Indeed, Letter is 
saturated by an uncertainty about how it will 
circulate in the world. As one of the first fran- 
cophone African novels written by a woman, 
Letter is consumed by the question of its audi- 
ence—whether it will be read, by whom, and 
in what ways.* This uncertainty emerges most 
clearly when the text is read back through its 
translations, as though there is something 
about translation that dislodges and illumi- 
nates the novel’s presuppositions about its own 
conditions of circulation and intelligibility. 
The distortions of translation are a famil- 
iar motif in discussions of world literature, but 
this essay offers a different approach. Instead 
of weighing what is lost or gained, or insisting 
ona kernel of untranslatability, I argue that the 
reception of Ba raises fundamental method- 
ological questions: How do literary texts take 
for granted certain interpretive conditions of 
the world in which they will be received? And 
how does this feature of a text’s “worldedness” 
(to adapt Eric Hayot’s term) become reshaped, 
loosened, or otherwise altered in the circu- 
lation of texts that we call world literature? 
Working in the interstices between world lit- 
erature and vernacular poetics, I reposition 
Ba’s novel as a text that foregrounds the con- 
tingency of its own literary address and trans- 
forms this into an animating contradiction. 


Mariama Ba in Frankfurt 


One can rarely pinpoint a single moment 
when writers and their works become world 
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literature. But for Ba that transformation 
clearly began at the 1980 Frankfurt Book Fair, 
where she accepted the inaugural Noma Prize 
for Publishing in Africa. Although Pascale 
Casanova’s world republic of letters orbits 
around centers of literary capital like Paris, 
London, and New York, there is a contrar- 
ian’s case to be made for prosaic Frankfurt as 
a hub of world literature, since by some ac- 
counts close to eighty percent of all the trans- 
lations that appeared in the early 1980s were 
negotiated there (“Matchet’s Diary”). 

Frankfurt’s role as a center of the trans- 
lation market played a significant part in the 
flurry of interest that arose around Ba’s debut 
novel. The Noma Award choreographed Ba’s 
entrance onto the world-literary stage: a se- 
ries of receptions and a carefully edited press 
packet led to the publication, in 1981-82, of 
her novel’s first eight translations—into En- 
glish, German, Japanese, Italian, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Dutch, and Finnish. This first 
wave of interest in Ba’s work also set in mo- 
tion the rapid adoption of her novel by lit- 
erature syllabi internationally and helped 
cement Letter’s reputation as a classic of mod- 
ern African literature. 

The Noma Award presentation in Frank- 
furt also gave Ba a venue for a speech. She 
spoke on the political dimension of African 
literature. Her speech has since acquired a 
life of its own, persisting past the author’s 
untimely death, in 1981, as a touchstone for 
critical readings of her work. The speech 
balances a portrait of the African writer as 
a social critic with a sense of unease about 
the limitations such a writer may face when 
working in a “borrowed language,” as she re- 
fers to French: 


The [African] writer must echo the aspira- 
tions of all social classes, especially the most 
disadvantaged ones. He must denounce the 
ills and pains that afflict our society and hold 
back its full blossoming; he must strike out 
at the archaic practices, customs, and mores 
that have nothing to do with our precious cul- 
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tural heritage. This is his sacred mission, to be 
accomplished against all odds, with faith and 
tenacity. ... [T]he language the writer uses is 
understood and spoken only by a tiny minor- 
ity of the population. The writer thus runs the 
heavy risk of failing in his political mission, 
because his message has a limited reach and is 
heard outside the people whom he addresses. 
(qtd. in Azodo, Emerging Perspectives 

403, 407; my trans.) 


Given Ba’s cautious tone, it is curious that 
only one aspect of this speech tends to be re- 
membered: the suggestion that the writer’s 
job description includes “strik[ing] out at ar- 
chaic practices.” Ba’s worry that the African 
writer might be at a linguistic distance from 
the audience is largely forgotten. In 1989 a 
small excerpt of this speech was included ina 
short, anonymous preface to the second edi- 
tion of So Long a Letter, which appeared in 
Heinemann’s prestigious African Writers Se- 
ries.” It reads, “Ba promoted the crucial role 
of the writer in a developing country. She be- 
lieved that the ‘sacred mission’ of the writer 
was to strike out ‘at the archaic practices, tra- 
ditions and customs that are not a real part 
of our precious cultural heritage.’ So Long 
a Letter succeeds admirably in its mission.” 
Something strange has occurred here. The 
preface subtly transforms Ba’s speech into a 
frame story that explains the objective of her 
novel, but her concern with how she would 
be heard has faded away. For an anglophone 
audience, then, the mission of the novel has 
been identified as an attack on archaic prac- 
tices, traditions, and customs—even before 
the reader reaches page one.° 

Ba did not, in her speech, elaborate on 
which practices, traditions, and customs she 
had in mind, but many of her readers have not 
been so circumspect. From early on, Ba’s Let- 
ter was presented, marketed, and celebrated 
as a full-throated condemnation of the insti- 
tution of polygamy. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult to disentangle the impression that Letter 
is a book “about” polygamy from the terms 
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in which it gained international acclaim. The 
press release announcing the Noma Award 
indicates just how intertwined these were: 


Mariama Ba won the Noma Award for her 
remarkable and compelling first novel Une si 
longue lettre, published by Les Nouvelles Edi- 
tions Africaines of Dakar in 1979, which deals 
with the theme of women’s emancipation in 
Africa, specifically, though not exclusively, in 
the context of polygamy. It portrays the isola- 
tion of married women who reject polygamy 
in a society where it is taken for granted, and 
the plight of articulate women living in a so- 
cial milieu dominated by attitudes and values 
that tend to deny women a proper social per- 
sonality. In making the award, the Commit- 
tee that has been entrusted with the selection 
of the annual prize winner, was impressed by 
the social significance of a work written from 
the point of view of a Muslim woman in a so- 
ciety in transition. (Zell) 


This commendation distills many elements 
of what has come to be a widespread framing 
of the novel: as the story of a self-making fe- 
male subject who painfully emancipates her- 
self from tradition and religion through the 
power of a practice of writing. Although this 
commendation appears to capture a broadly 
held view of Letter, what is intriguing about 
the Noma Award announcement is that its 
description of Ba’s novel is the product of ed- 
iting: the phrases that compose it are drawn 
from three anonymous readers’ reports that 
were prepared for the Noma committee as 
part of its process of selecting the prizewinner. 

In those reports the readers voiced vary- 
ing assessments and even harsh criticism of 
Ba’s novel, but Hans Zell, editor of the African 
Book Publishing Record, which administered 
the award, appears to have stitched together 
phrases from each reader to assemble the 
commendation, eliding incongruities to gen- 
erate a single, consistent appraisal.’ While 
the press release gives the impression that it 
is merely reproducing the award committee's 
preexisting consensus on the novel, in fact it is 
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creating a consensus that never existed. There 
is nothing particularly scandalous about this, 
since committees of all kinds produce edited 
joint statements all the time. But this work 
of synthesis is notable for the way in which 
it takes divergent readings of Ba’s novel and 
manages to arrive at the terms through which 
her work will be acclaimed as world literature. 
Ba’s reception seems to generate a centripetal 
force that conflates the novel and the autho- 
rial persona. While this shift may have begun 
in Frankfurt, it cannot be attributed to any 
one individual or institution. 


Specters of Tradition and Custom 


The Noma Award’s framing of So Long a Let- 
ter seems to have much to recommend it. The 
plot of the novel appears at first to supply all 
the evidence necessary to support a claim that 
this is a book about how the development of 
Senegalese women’s “proper social personal- 
ity” is hindered by polygamy. Ramatoulaye 
and her friend Aissatou, the novel’s central 
figures, are shocked when they discover that 
their husbands have secretly taken second 
wives. Aissatou chooses to divorce her hus- 
band, while Ramatoulaye remains married 
to hers, even though he subsequently aban- 
dons her and their children. The novel opens 
in media res, many years after the initial be- 
trayal, with the death of Ramatoulaye’s hus- 
band. She composes the “novel” in seclusion 
while she mourns him, as a long, sprawling 
missive addressed to Aissatou.® In a passage 
that seems to support reading the novel as a 
book “about” polygamy, Ramatoulaye reflects 
on the education she and her childhood friend 
Aissatou received at a colonial all-girls school. 


Nous sortir de l'enlisement des traditions, su- 
perstitions et meeurs; nous faire apprécier de 
multiples civilisations sans reniement de la né- 
tre; élever notre vision du monde, cultiver no- 
tre personnalité, renforcer nos qualités, mater 
nos défauts; faire fructifier en nous les valeurs 
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de la morale universelle; voila la tache que 
s était assignée l’admirable directrice. (28) 


To lift us out of the bog of tradition, supersti- 
tion and custom, to make us appreciate a mul- 
titude of civilizations without renouncing our 
own, to raise our vision of the world, cultivate 
our personalities, strengthen our qualities, 
to make up for our inadequacies, to develop 
universal moral values in us: these were the 
aims of our admirable headmistress. (16)? 


The school described here is modeled on 
the Ecole des Jeunes Filles de Rufisque, an 
elite institution that drew students from all 
over French West Africa. Ba was a graduate, 
and her biographer (and daughter) Mame 
Coumba Ndiaye has suggested that this he- 
roic headmistress was based on Ba’s directrice 
at Rufisque.’® By gathering students from 
across the empire, schools like this one inad- 
vertently created space for new forms of soli- 
darity among elites, generating the conditions 
for intellectual resistance to colonialism. But 
schools like Rufisque were also among the 
apparatuses in French West Africa that most 
explicitly articulated imperialism’s human- 
ist alibi—which is in part what this passage 
evokes. The girls’ studies are presented as a 
new kind of self-fashioning that can rescue 
women from the “bog” (l’enlisement—the 
state of being stuck or stalled, as in quick- 
sand) of tradition, superstition, and custom. 
Letter is often understood as a condem- 
nation of the ways political independence in 
Senegal did little to address gender-based in- 
equality. This is clearly its aim on one level, but 
in responding to this failure some of Ba’s read- 
ers have been quick to see this passage on co- 
lonial education as proposing an answer."’ Ina 
discussion of models of female empowerment 
in Ba’s novels, Rebecca Wilcox writes approv- 
ingly of the “admirable feminist tendencies” of 
the education the two main characters receive, 
which prepares them to resist the “pressures 
of tradition” (134). I agree with Wilcox that a 
certain feminism does seem to derive from Ra- 
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matoulaye’s education. But the question could 
also be: What are the stakes of reading Letter 
only in terms of this particular feminism? Fur- 
thermore, what is authorized if we identify the 
goal of feminism as producing stable subjects 
who can “resist” tradition? Do we not risk try- 
ing to accomplish, in criticism, what colonial 
education purportedly set out to do? 

Some readers of Ba go far in this direc- 
tion. For instance, in a comparison of Ba’s 
Letter with Toni Morrison’s Beloved, Kath- 
ryn Fleming writes nearly interchangeably of 
“the controlling forces of Islam,” “the power- 
ful machinations of tradition,” “the insidious 
lure of polygamy,” “the looming specter of 
Islam,” and, finally, “the looming specter of 
polygamy” (208, 209, 209, 208, 212). With this 
collection of figures, Fleming perhaps means 
to embody “tradition, superstition and cus- 
tom,” but how does this trio then become the 
lure and the specter of polygamy and Islam? 
I ask this because polygamy is indeed some- 
thing of a specter in Letter, but not in the way 
Fleming intends. 

Polygamy is a motivating engine of the 
plot; it touches every character’s life, and 
yet actual examples of polygamy are always 
staged just outside the narrative frame. As 
Obioma Nnaemeka points out, “It is puzzling 
that a book... in which the word ‘la polyga- 
mie/polygamy never appears and polygamy 
(the institution) never functions... has been 
debated and analyzed ad nauseam in literary 
criticism ... as a book about the institution of 
polygamy” (163). Nnaemeka suggests that one 
reason the book has been read this way is the 
English translation. Ba’s English translator, 
Modupé Bodé-Thomas, renders the phrase le 
probleme polygamique as “the problem of po- 
lygamy.” (100) As Nnaemeka wryly observes, 
this is like translating le probléme politique 
(“the political problem”) as “the problem of 
politics” (168)."* 

One can avoid singling out Bodé-Thomas 
through a quick survey of the other seven 
translations that appeared in 1981-82. From 
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German and Japanese to Italian and Norwe- 
gian, all of them follow roughly the same pat- 
tern that Nnaemeka identifies, transforming 
an adjective into an institution.’ A curious 
consensus thus appears in the text’s transla- 
tion into world literature, as if what Ramatou- 
laye ought to have said was “the problem of 
polygamy.” In the Wolof version by Dieng and 
Fal, however, this phrase becomes “mbirum 
jabar yu bari” (“the matter of many wives”), 
because there is not a word for polygamy as 
an institution that could be distinguished 
from the institution of marriage itself. 

Other readers of Ba go beyond the “spec- 
ter of polygamy” and take the novel as an 
injunction to denounce what polygamy is un- 
derstood to be like in Senegal. In an otherwise 
insightful comparison of Ba’s Letter with Ous- 
mane Sembéne’s Xala, Keith Walker grounds 
his analysis with a definition: “African Mus- 
lim polygamous societies are, by definition, 
relationships of permanent Koran-sanctioned 
social inequality in which the power of the 
husband reinforces the domination, subor- 
dination, and submission of women. This 
power is rationalized by the elders and their 
Koranic explications of what ‘ought, should, 
and better’ be and of what is ‘right, good, and 
bad’” (136). This definition locates the origin 
of social inequality in a scene of “bad read- 
ing”—specifically, in the elders’ cunning reli- 
ance on the sanction of a sacred text. Defined 
this way, polygamy becomes something static 
and purely exterior to particular women and 
men who might practice it. But if this is what 
African Muslim polygamous societies are, by 
definition, like, should we not expect to find 
an abundance of elders citing the Quran in 
Letter? In fact, nowhere in the novel is the 
Quran invoked to justify polygamy, nor even 
are any of the hadith to which Ba’s characters 
could well have referred. What is cited to ex- 
plain polygamy? Fate, God’s will, filial duty, 
the materialism of the poor—but perhaps 
the most frequent explanations are secular, 
even biological, accounts of human nature." 
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Nevertheless, I believe that Walker’s definition 
demonstrates something fundamental about 
Ba’s reception, offering a version of polygamy 
in the novel as it should have been depicted. 
In a sense, this account corrects the novel’s 
picture of polygamy by adding a supplemen- 
tal definition in which a scene of overly literal 
reading comes to explain social inequality. 

Walker’s scene of “bad reading” eerily mir- 
rors another well-known passage in the novel. 
In this scene, Ramatoulaye lauds her friend 
Aissatou’s decision to leave her husband after 
he secretly takes a second wife. In response to 
this duplicity, Aissatou divorces him, continues 
her education, and eventually becomes a trans- 
lator in New York. Famously, the novel ascends 
here into a paean to book culture: 


Tu tassignas un but difficile; et plus que ma 
présence, mes encouragements, les livres te 
sauverent. Devenus ton refuge, ils te soutin- 
rent. Puissance des livres, invention merveil- 
leuse de l’astucieuse intelligence humaine. 
Signes divers, associés en sons; sons différents 
qui moulent le mot. Agencement de mots 
dot jaillissent l’Idée, la Pensée, l’Histoire, la 
Science, la Vie. Instrument unique de relation 
et de culture, moyen inégalé de donner et de 
recevoir. Les livres soudent des générations 
au méme labeur continu qui fait progresser. 
Ils te permirent de te hisser. Ce que la société 


te refusait, ils te l’accordérent. (50-51) 


You set yourself a difficult task; and more 
than just my presence and my encourage- 
ments, books saved you. Having become 
your refuge, they sustained you. The power 
of books, this marvelous invention of astute 
human intelligence. Various signs associ- 
ated with sound: different sounds that form 
the word. Juxtaposition of words from which 
springs the idea, Thought, History, Science, 
Life. Sole instrument of interrelationships 
and culture, unparalleled means of giving and 
receiving. Books knot generations together 
in the same continuing effort that leads to 
progress. They enabled you to better yourself. 
What society refused you, they granted. (32) 
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This account of reading and sociality seems 
like the polar opposite of Walker’s “African 
Muslim polygamous societies.” In those, ev- 
eryone is beholden to a holy text that rein- 
forces the subordination of women. In this 
account of a society organized around a read- 
ing public, books are a force outside society, 
privileged instruments of culture that join 
together generations in a “progressive labor.” 

Ramatoulaye’s praise of books can eas- 
ily be taken to be the novel’s articulation of 
its own ideal reading public.’ Other scenes 
that might demonstrate the limitations of 
this model are sometimes considered largely 
in relation to this idealized vision. This has 
been especially true of a key moment in the 
narrative, when Ramatoulaye tries to de- 
cide whether she should leave her husband. 
After learning of his betrayal, Ramatoulaye 
agonizes over what to do, but she does not di- 
vorce him. Just when we are prepared to see 
Ramatoulaye assert her independence, she 
appears to do nothing of the kind. 

This scene frustrates many of Ba’s read- 
ers. It is a particularly opaque moment ina 
text in which the narrator’s thoughts, feel- 
ings, and opinions are usually at center stage. 
While there is no critical consensus on how 
to read this scene, two approaches to under- 
standing it stand out. First, critics debate 
whether this scene means that Ramatoulaye 
“accepts polygamy” or not.’® Second, they try 
to resolve this scene’s troubling opacity by 
“fleshing out” Ramatoulaye psychologically. 
Attempts to make sense of this moment by 
psychologizing her differ greatly, but Islam 
and polygamy are frequently cited as reasons 
for her inaction.’’ I am interested less in the 
psychological portraits critics have provided 
than in why this moment in the text provokes 
this kind of response. Offering a psycho- 
logical account of Ramatoulaye’s (in)action 
restores a clear sense of the protagonist’s indi- 
viduality at the moment when it seems most 
in peril. Perhaps it is this moment’s openness 
to interpretation that tempts critics to com- 
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plete what Ba left, as it were, unfinished. It is 
as if some readers seem able to understand 
Ramatoulaye’s choice only as a deviation 
from what she should have chosen, as a sign 
of incomplete self-liberation. 

This moment, I would suggest, does not 
need to be explained away. Perhaps the dis- 
sonance is the point. Indeed, when Rama- 
toulaye is debating whether to stay or go, 
she enlists the image of a book. “Leave!” she 
writes, “Draw a clean line through the past. 
Turn over a page on which not everything 
was bright, certainly, but at least all was 
clear” (61). At the moment when, in the eyes 
of many of her readers, Ramatoulaye should 
have acted as if her life were a novel, she tries 
but fails to conceive of herself as a text—the 
kind of text that lets you just turn the page. 

As Ramatoulaye weighs what she will do, 
she continues to try out other ways of seeing, 
besides the reading of books. Just after dis- 
carding the possibility of turning the page, 
Ramatoulaye recalls her mother’s warning: 
that the gap between her husband’s teeth was 
a sign of his appetite for pleasure. Ramatou- 
laye had ignored this admonition because it 
was superstitious. And yet in this moment she 
cannot help but recall how right her mother 
was. In a study of social marginality in Ba’s 
novels, Igolima Amachree points to this reac- 
tion as evidence that Ramatoulaye’s story is 
ultimately the tragedy of not being modern 
enough. Amachree bemoans the way Rama- 
toulaye “rejects the custom of polygyny and 
wants to be lifted out of it and yet she accepts 
the superstition of reading a person’s char- 
acter by the shape of the teeth. .. . Thus we 
see her enmeshed in those same ‘traditions, 
superstitions and customs’ while think- 
ing that she has been lifted from the “bog’ 
of them” (81). Amachree appears to be cor- 
recting Ramatoulaye here for not resembling 
more closely the ideal subject that her educa- 
tion was supposed to produce. What does it 
tell us about the terms through which we, as 
critics, apprehend world literature that it is at 
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the moment when the image of selfhood as a 
book is found to be problematic that a world- 
literary public has often intervened to adjust 
the picture, to restore an emancipatory ac- 
count of reading and subjectivity?”* 
Amachree’s suggestion that the novel 
stages a conflict between modernity and tra- 
dition is also a common interpretive frame 
for Letter.’° In a foundational study of choice 
and ambivalence in Ba’s fiction, Iréne Assiba 
d’Almeida also invokes this binary. “What 
Ramatoulaye really wants,” d’Almeida writes, 


is to be a modern woman, conscious of her 
rights as an individual and determined to 
fight for these rights. However, being a mod- 
ern woman is at once seductive and threat- 
ening. Seductive because it opens up to the 
possibility for freedom and change, threat- 
ening because potentially, it has the power to 
destabilize the ground on which she stands. 
And so, Ramatoulaye is always torn between 
modernity and tradition. (165) 


Elsewhere, d’Almeida offers a nuanced ap- 
praisal of the ambiguities of Ramatoulaye’s 
choices, but here she risks framing tradition 
as something static. D’Almeida describes it as 
the ground on which Ramatoulaye stands. But 
the applicability of “tradition and custom” 
to the institution of marriage in Senegal has 
a complicated legal history, an aspect of the 
novel that critics have mostly overlooked.”° 
Letter stages a complex dialogue with the 
struggles over women’s civil rights in Senegal 
that took place in the 1970s and 1980s. Spe- 
cifically, Letter is deeply interwoven with a set 
of legal reforms introduced in 1973 known 
collectively as the Family Code. The code 
marked a significant shift in the Senegalese 
legal system. Before its introduction, legal is- 
sues related to marriage, divorce, and inheri- 
tance were ostensibly governed by religious or 
customary law in certain regions. This was a 
legacy of colonial jurisprudence. During the 
colonial era of French West Africa, there were 
essentially two legal systems—one for French 
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citizens (to whom French law applied) and an- 
other for colonial subjects (who were in theory 
under the authority of religious or customary 
courts).”* Most pertinent for Ba’s novel, what 
came to be enforced as religious and custom- 
ary law was partially the product of an effort 
to standardize and make permanent a diverse 
set of practices. Before instituting the custom- 
ary tribunals that would govern subjects, the 
colonial administration deployed anthropol- 
ogists to study and formalize local customs, 
which were then given the force of law.” 
Tradition and custom, then, did not refer to 
unchanging, indigenous practices but rather 
to new, negotiated legal formations, to which 
individuals and institutions responded strate- 
gically. So the idea—common in readings of 
Ba—that a simple modernity-tradition binary 
exists here needs to be set aside, especially 
when it comes to questions of family law and 
family form. Far from being a “bog” in which 
women had been stuck since time immemo- 
rial, tradition and custom were hybrid socio- 
legal spaces in transformation. 

In the early 1960s, after Senegal gained 
independence, a committee was convened 
to resolve this complicated legal history by 
reforming and unifying family law. After 
more than ten years of debate, the committee 
produced the Family Code, which changed 
inheritance laws and made repudiation ille- 
gal, signed consent mandatory, and dowries 
optional. Most relevant for Letter, the code 
made it mandatory for husbands to declare 
their intent (and for their wives to agree) to 
be either polygamous or monogamous at 
the time of marriage—polygamy being the 
default option (Scales-Trent 131). The code 
generated significant debate about marriage 
in Senegal throughout the 1970s and 1980s, 
the period during which Ba’s novel was writ- 
ten and published.”* The code comes up in 
passing in the novel, but it is also present in 
another, more structural sense.”* The betray- 
als that the two central female characters 
suffer in the novel—in which their husbands 
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take second wives without their knowledge— 
would have, in theory, been illegal under the 
Family Code. In this sense, the family dra- 
mas that the novel stages closely resemble the 
family forms the law sought to regulate. 

Literature and the law are intertwined 
in the reception of the novel as well. When 
the committee that produced the Family 
Code tried to reform polygamy, the solution 
they reached was to stipulate a choice for 
or against it. One objection to this solution 
has been that, in its effort to offer a choice 
in the matter of polygamy, the committee 
imagined both men and women as abstract 
subjects who could either say yes or no. But 
in practice such a choice might be more of a 
negotiation that would take place in a matrix 
of competing commitments, affiliations, dis- 
positions, and constraints.”° A legal persona 
who could simply say “yes” or “no” to po- 
lygamy is not what we find in Ba’s narrator, 
Ramatoulaye. Yet it is what we often find in 
Letter’s reception as world literature, which 
frequently recasts Ramatoulaye as she should 
have been—namely, as someone who simply 
says no to polygamy. What can we make of 
the curious convergence between the reform- 
ist impulses of the novel’s reception and the 
project of legal reform? Of the way the terms 
of legal intelligibility seem to parallel those of 
literary legibility? Perhaps neither world lit- 
erature nor modern, positive law can do with- 
out categories such as tradition, religion, and 
custom, which serve as screens onto which 
narratives of the development of secular, 
modern individuality are projected. 


Criteria of Value 


If we can see Letter’s feminism as more than 
an attack on tradition and custom, a host of 
other approaches and problematics come 
into view. Among these are two questions 
that hang over the entire work. In one of her 
apostrophes, Ramatoulaye seems to be ad- 
dressing some indeterminate, larger audience: 
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“Quand la société éduquée arrivera-t-elle a 
se déterminer non en fonction du sexe, mais 
des critéres de valeur?” (“When will educated 
society reach the point at which it determines 
itself not by virtue of sex but rather by crite- 
ria of value?”). In response to this demand, 
her exasperated interlocutor blurts out, “A qui 
tadresses-tu, Ramatoulaye?” (“Whom are you 
addressing, Ramatoulaye?” [90; my trans.]). 
Neither question is easy to answer. Ramatou- 
laye’s demand for a new form of social value 
encapsulates the mode of feminist contesta- 
tion for which the novel is rightly famous. And 
yet it is not clear from the immediate context 
quite what she has in mind. An answer to 
the second query—“Whom are you address- 
ing?”—also appears elusive, since the implied 
audience here and elsewhere is incredibly elas- 
tic. At times, Ramatoulaye seems to be writ- 
ing to herself as much as to Aissatou, while at 
other times she seems to address a much larger 
public.’° Far from being an aporia, this unre- 
solvability of both value and address grounds 
Ba’s distinctive mode of critique.” 

One of the most persistent, and an- 
guished, questions in Letter is what other 
kinds of value might be possible. What could 
be an adequate, alternative source of value 
with which to transform society in the con- 
text of rapid urbanization, the extension of 
the market into countless new areas of social 
life, the persistence of caste privilege, patriar- 
chy, and colonial structures of social inequal- 
ity? The source of value the novel seems to 
advocate most often is an interior, individual 
space that houses faculties of sentiment, rea- 
son, and agency. What goes on in this space 
of interiority is usually presented as what oth- 
ers should value in a person rather than caste, 
wealth, gender, and so on. Ramatoulaye sums 
this up neatly as she chastises her brother-in- 
law for offering to take her as a second wife 
after her husband’s death: “Tu oublies que j’ai 
un cceur, une raison, que je ne suis pas un ob- 
ject que l’on se passe de main a main.” (“You 
forget that I have a heart and reason, that I 
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am not an object to be passed from one hand 
to another” [85; my trans.]). 

The dramatic progression of Letter is prin- 
cipally driven by the many ways in which Ra- 
matoulaye’s individuality is under constant 
threat from other criteria of value. These in- 
clude the demands of a “morale ancienne” and 
its “féroces lois antiques” (“traditional moral- 
ity” and its “ferocious antiquated laws” [48; my 
trans.]) and the “force” and “loi” of “instincts” 
and “désir” (“force” and “law” of “instincts” 
and “desire” [52; my trans.]). Ramatoulaye 
seems on occasion to be subject to both of 
these in complicated ways, and some of the 
moments that are taken to define her progress 
toward becoming a free, independent individ- 
ual appear curiously superimposed onto these 
other forms of valuation.”* 

There is, however, another form of value 
in the novel that is neither moral nor instinc- 
tual—namely, exchange value. Regardless (or 
perhaps because) of how often Ramatoulaye 
asserts that the individual’s interiority is what 
should count, she worries that it may become 
something that is merely countable. At her 
husband’s funeral, as the gifts of condolence 
pour in, Ramatoulaye bemoans the fact that 
expressions of sympathy are now all made 
in banknotes, a “[t]roublante extériorisation 
du sentiment intérieur inévaluable, évalué 
en francs!” (“[t]roubling exteriorization of 
invaluable interior sentiment, counted in 
francs!” [14; my trans.]).”” Letter’s funda- 
mental crisis turns around the ways in which 
Ramatoulaye’s life might be measured—but 
also risks being mismeasured. The language 
of quantification suffuses the prose at the 
most intimate moments. Ramatoulaye worries 
that, in marriage, “[j]’ai donné sans compter, 
donné plus que je nai regu” (“I gave without 
counting, gave more than I received” [82; my 
trans. and emphasis). She tells herself, “[C]’est 
la somme de toutes les secondes perdues ou 
cueillies qui fait les vies ratées ou réussies” 
(“It’s the sum of all the lost or seized seconds 
that makes for successful or failed lives” [63; 
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my trans. and emphasis]). Even her most re- 
flective and outraged moments are often in- 
flected with measurement: “Je me mesurais 
aux ombres.” (“I measured myself against the 
shadows’); “Je mesurais, aux regards étonnés, 
la minceur de la liberté accordée a la femme” 
(“I measured, in front of stunned eyes, how 
thin was the liberty accorded to women” [78, 
76; my trans. and emphasis]). 

How could one account for a life? The need 
to do so spurs Ba’s Letter, and yet the novel 
seems riven by the impossibility and the inevi- 
tability of re-counting in a given set of terms. 
While the individual’s agency, reason, and sen- 
timent often appear to be what Ramatoulaye 
means by “criteria of value,” the novel compli- 
cates this progressive teleology and ultimately 
leaves the question of value open—as if Letter 
cannot do without the individual’s interior- 
ity (to ground its critique of actually existing 
social values) but also cannot make do with 
it either. The generative force of this paradox 
drives Letter to pose the possibility of a new 
form of value while refraining from identify- 
ing it with any preexisting category. I suggest 
that we might find this gesture to be valuable 
in itself, as a mode of critique. 

The demand for a new form of social 
value is also intimately bound up with the 
elasticity of Letter’s address. For the novel 
to demand another valuation without deter- 
mining it in advance, it must refuse to limit 
its address to any already achieved form or 
genre. This is what accounts for its famous 
generic indeterminacy: the novel resembles a 
letter, a diary, and a bildungsroman without 
quite assimilating itself to any of these. 

The instability of the novel’s mode of ad- 
dress echoes Ba’s own anxieties of audience. 
Her worry in Frankfurt over how and where 
her work would be read could, of course, be 
understood to refer only to the material con- 
ditions in which her address was situated— 
the fact that she could not take for granted 
widespread French literacy in Senegal or a 
local economy that could sustain a book- 
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publishing market. But Ba’s concern with ad- 
dress is at least as much about how she can 
be heard. The capacity to be heard depends 
on what modes of address one is authorized 
to make, whether one can compel others to 
listen if they would prefer not to, whom one 
can speak for, what can be spoken about—not 
to mention the stylistics, sensibilities, and 
expectations of a given audience.” In Letter 
the struggle to give shape to a new form of 
social value is a struggle over-how one might 
be heard—and in what terms. 


Imagined Assemblies 


Part of Letter’s appeal to readers and teach- 
ers of literature is the convergence it proposes 
between letter writing and self-writing. That 
Ramatoulaye fashions her self through writ- 
ing has tended to confirm our idealizations 
of what kind of sociality print culture makes 
possible. At issue in Letter’s reception as world 
literature, then, is a reflexive self-recognition 
on the part of the international audience. In 
the redemptive vision that the text appears 
to offer of books and writing as gateways to 
agency and autonomy, we recognize our own 
deeply felt and often implicit convictions. 

To draw out the limits of this form of rec- 
ognition, I want to look again at the novel’s 
celebrated passage on the power of books. But 
this time I will complicate matters by com- 
paring the English translation linked with the 
text’s status as world literature with the Wolof 
version by Dieng and Fal. Here is the passage 
in Ba’s original French and then in the English 
and Wolof translations. The fourth passage is 
my English translation of the Wolof version. 


Puissance des livres, invention merveilleuse 
de l’astucieuse intelligence humaine. Signes 
divers, associés en sons; sons différents qui 
moulent le mot. Agencement de mots dou jail- 
lissent l’Idée, la Pensée, l’Histoire, la Science, 
la Vie. Instrument unique de relation et de cul- 
ture, moyen inégalé de donner et de recevoir. 
Les livres soudent des générations au méme 
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labeur continu qui fait progresser. 
(50-51; my emphasis) 


The power of books, this marvelous invention 
of astute human intelligence. Various signs as- 
sociated with sound: different sounds that form 
the word. Juxtaposition of words from which 
springs the idea, Thought, History, Science, Life. 
Sole instrument of interrelationships and cul- 
ture, unparalleled means of giving and receiving. 
Books knot generations together in the same 
continuing effort that leads to progress. 

(32; my emphasis) 


Dooley téere, doy na waar; kéemaan la ci kée- 
maan yi xelum doom-aadama sakk: ay rédd 
nga boole muy baat; nga booley baat, xel nacc, 
indi xalaat, nettali taarix, génne xam-xam, 
wone addina. Téere mooy jumtukaay yu yéeme, 
ci jallale caada ak weccentey xalaat. Nooy 
boole fu bokkul jamono, ténk leen ci benn 
géstu, ba fu génne ci lu jarifi mbindeef yi. 
(Ba, Bataaxal bu gudde nii 62; my emphasis) 


The power of books is quite extraordinary. 
They are a marvel among all the mysteries of 
the spirit of the children of Adam. Lines that 
you combine until they are words. You join 
together words and intelligence flows forth, 
bringing thought, narrating history, leaving 
knowledge in its wake, revealing the world. 
Books are astonishing tools for the transmis- 
sion of culture and the mutual exchange of 
ideas. Books bring together those who are 
not of the same generation, tying them into 
the same inquiry, whose goal is that which is 
useful to all creatures. (my emphasis) 


In the French original, books are presented as 
powerful assemblages (agencements) of words 
that serve as the glue of social relation in an 
idealized public sphere. Books are credited 
with summoning up Thought, History, Sci- 
ence, even Life, whose capitalization gives 
them a kind of allegorical status.” 

What must be translated is not only the 
semantic content but also the way in which 
this passage makes assumptions about what 
books do and how they exist for a public. The 
English and Wolof versions differ markedly 
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in how they approach this. In the English, 
books continue to be a “juxtaposition” of 
words from which flow Thought, History, Sci- 
ence, and Life. But in the Wolof, Dieng and 
Fal abandon capitalization and approximate 
these grandiose concepts with phrases shorn 
of allegorical status. They also shift key sen- 
tences from third to second person: instead of 
deriving from books themselves, the qualities 
of knowledge, intelligence, and so on result 
from the actions of an impersonal “you” who 
joins together words (“nga booley baat”). 

A more striking departure appears in the 
way the translators handle the pronouncement 
that books are an “instrument unique de rela- 
tion et de culture.” Unique in French can mean 
“only,” but it can also mean “exceptional” or 
“special.” Opting for the former sense, Bodé- 
Thomas’s English translation makes books the 
“sole instrument of interrelationships and cul- 
ture,” thereby amplifying the status claimed 
for them in the original. In Wolof, books are 
still called an “astonishing” (“yéeme”) tech- 
nology, but they are no longer “unparalleled” 
as tools for spreading culture and knowledge 
and for facilitating communication.” 

The translators encounter a moment in 
which the novel imagines what it means to 
address an audience in print—something 
that is not the same in Wolof, English, and 
French. As the passage warps across lan- 
guages, the publics and contexts of use that 
these translations can envision for themselves 
come into focus. The English and Wolof ver- 
sions both remain close to the meaning of 
the original, and yet they re-create the way in 
which this passage imagines its own field of 
circulation. The English intensifies a belief in 
the special powers of print culture, whereas 
the Wolof dampens this aspect of the origi- 
nal. Dieng and Fal transpose this praise of 
books’ unique power into a literary context 
that is, at present, not very amenable to such 
idealization. Although there is an abundance 
of written discourse in Wolof across media 
and scripts, to romanticize the printed book 
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as the privileged medium of knowledge and 
culture is to dismiss other modes of relation; 
more concretely, it is to ignore the many chal- 
lenges faced by book publishing in vernacular 
languages in Senegal.** 

The divergence between the translations 
records the difference between what a printed 
literary address can take for granted in English 
and in Wolof.** The English version, closely as- 
sociated with the text’s success as world litera- 
ture, augments the heroic account; Dieng and 
Fal recalibrate it for a different anticipated au- 
dience, for whom the power of books cannot 
be presumed in quite the same way. 

The drift between these two versions 
brings to mind Benjamin’s famous claim that 
in a translation content adheres only loosely 
to language, like the “ample folds of a royal 
robe.” We experience language and meaning 
as tightly bound up together in the original— 
like “a fruit and its skin,” in Benjamin’s im- 
age—because of what is nonlinguistic about 
how we “mean” anything at all (75). Our ca- 
pacity to be meaningful and to be heard is 
conditioned by what we can presume about 
the terms in which our utterance might be- 
come intelligible to another. The subtle dif- 
ferences that emerge among the translations 
suggest that this dimension of language— 
what we presume we can presume upon—has 
a tendency to become ill-fitting (or, following 
Benjamin, more capacious) in translation. 

A text’s public is a function not of books, 
nor even of readers, but rather of being pre- 
sumable and reflexive—of being able to pre- 
sume that readers exist and that they will 
identify themselves as its addressees.” Through 
small but significant shifts, Dieng and Fal’s 
Wolof translation introduces what the origi- 
nal French and the English version seem not 
to include—a sense that the projected reading 
public imagined in this passage is, indeed, a 
projection and not an inherent, almost magi- 
cal feature of books themselves.*° 

But perhaps my comparison risks flat- 
tening out the complexities of the original 
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passage. While one could indeed read this 
praise of books as a moment in which the 
novel sketches its own field of circulation, we 
ought to recall that Ramatoulaye’s text is not 
included in the public sphere that the passage 
envisions. The letters that form the novel do 
not describe themselves as literature, nor has 
Ramatoulaye sent them by the end of the book. 
Instead, Letter concludes with her promise to 
deliver the manuscript to Aissatou by hand 
the next day. While Ramatoulaye’s paean to 
books clearly celebrates the transformative 
social power of a reading public, we ought to 
recall that within its own narrative frame this 
is a text that has not (yet) circulated. 

Ba’s Letter presents itself as something in- 
tended for but not yet offered to a public. With 
this paradox in mind, we can appreciate the 
Wolof translation’s drift in meaning not as an 
intervention on the translators’ part but rather 
as an echo of a mode of address that saturates 
the original work. Working through Dieng 
and Fal’s translation, then, we see the inter- 
nal complexity of Letter’s address. The novel 
seems to oscillate between an idealization of 
a reading public and a deep concern that the 
terms in which one might address such a pub- 
lic and be heard are all predetermined. If we 
read Ba only in English, we risk missing this 
aspect of her poetics entirely. Reading Letter 
back through its Wolof translation corrects 
this tendency, but not by recovering a more 
relevant, “local” interpretation or context. 
Instead, doing so lets us see how each version 
of the novel projects a public for itself, posing 
anew the question of its own audience. 

Long before she translated Letter with 
Fal, Dieng faced a crisis of audience herself, as 
one of the earliest novelists working in Wolof. 
When she composed her 1992 novel Aawo bi 
(“The First Wife”), Dieng could not take for 
granted widespread literacy in the recently 
standardized orthography.*’ Like Ba, Dieng 
worried about how she would be read, but 
she was equally concerned with whether she 
would be read at all. Dieng responded to this 
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crisis in part by appropriating and transform- 
ing aspects of Ba’s Letter.** 

Dieng echoes Ba most clearly in the pref- 
ace to Aawo bi, where she ruminates on the 
possibilities and contradictions of writing a 
novel for an uncertain public. Dieng begins 
by hailing her reader as a friend, whom she 
assures that, while the task of reading will be 
difficult at first, “there is nothing in this book 
that you don’t already know.” Dieng writes: 


Kon, xarit, nanu jéli démb boolek tey, yaatal 
sunu xam-xam, jottali ko sunuy moroom, nu 
waajal éllég. .. . [B]oo jangee sama Aawo bi ba 
noppi, daldi may fey, te bu ko waaj. Bindal te 
bul tiit, bul taxaw; noonu la fepp tambalee. 
... Aywa, jélal sa xalima nu bind. 

(3-4; my emphasis) 


So, friend, let us go and get the past and join 
it with the present, broaden our knowledge, 
convey it to our peers, and prepare for tomor- 
row. ... [W]hen you have read my Aawo bi 
through to the end, then you can repay me, 
without hesitation. Write without fear, with- 
out stopping. This is how everyone begins... . 
Come, take up your pen and let us write. 
(my trans. and emphasis) 


This preface imagines an audience for whom 
the reading of literature will present some dif- 
ficulties. But Dieng positions her novel as a 
gift to her reader, a gift that puts the reader 
in the author’s debt. The repayment Dieng 
expects is extraordinary—she calls on the 
reader to become a writer in turn. Dieng en- 
visions a reading public bringing the past and 
the future together, and the verb she chooses 
is boole, which means “to join together, to as- 
semble.” The word for “assembly of people,” 
or “public,” mboolo mi, derives from this verb. 

For both Ba and Dieng, then, books are 
indeed “astonishing tools” that permit a 
writer to assemble a public. And while both 
are attuned to the transformative possibili- 
ties of such assemblies, their work remains 
askance from any idealization of them. There 
are no guarantees of where, how, or whether 
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a writer will be understood. These novels 
raise the prospect of being heard, of achiev- 
ing closure with an intended public even as 
they suspend it in the realm of potentiality. 
The as-yet-undelivered letter is the figure of 
this potentiality of address for Ba. For Dieng, 
it is the author’s gift of writing, which the 
reader is invited to return. In different cir- 
cumstances and in different ways, Ba and Di- 
eng address themselves to publics the shape 
of which is not given yet. 





NOTES 


My thanks go to James Currey and Mary Jay for direct- 
ing me to the archive of materials at Indiana Univer- 
sity’s Lilly Library related to Ba’s 1980 Noma Award. 
Thanks go as well to the library’s staff, especially Ales- 
sandro Meregaglia, who provided invaluable assistance 
transcribing the readers’ reports. I owe a special debt to 
Maam Yunus Dieng and Arame Fal for their generosity 
and hospitality in welcoming a curious visitor. Jeff Fort, 
David Gundry, Sven-Erik Rose, Eric Russell, and Juliana 
Schiesari helped me compare the first wave of Ba transla- 
tions. I am grateful to the audiences at panels sponsored 
by the American Comparative Literature Association 
and the Society for Francophone Postcolonial Studies for 
their feedback. Richard Terdiman’s incisive reading of a 
later draft shaped the argument for the better. 

1. The preface to the 2012 Waveland edition of Letter 
estimates that Ba’s work appears in sixteen languages. 

2. A 1980 review in World Literature Today is em- 
blematic of the first trend: Ba’s “principal subject matter 
[is] the problem of polygamy” (Abanime). Studies that 
take the novel to be about polygamy include Murtuza 
176; Walker 136; Fleming 206; Mokwenye 88; Ruesch- 
mann 5; Chukwuma 35; and Fetzer 39. Although these 
critics offer divergent interpretations of the novel, a 
framing of Letter as being principally about polygamy 
cuts across their otherwise incommensurable ap- 
proaches. Even Ojo-Ade’s antifeminist reading casts the 
novel as an attack on polygamy (79). 

Salvific interpretations of writing and print culture 
are a less pronounced but still common trend in Ba criti- 
cism. Opara writes of “the clogs of repressive tradition” 
that are “decidedly surmounted by the weight of the 
dynamic woman’s mighty pen” (165). See also Azodo, 
“T ettre” 3; Wilcox 124; Rueschmann 7; and Fetzer 39. But 
for more-ambivalent appraisals, see Miller; Irlam. 

Although I engage with individual readings in this es- 
say, my intention is neither to personalize the argument 
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nor to level a polemic against any single critic’s analysis 
of the novel. Instead, I question two durable trends in 
Letter’s critical reception that were wrapped up with its 
success as world literature. However, because at least 150 
articles, chapters, and monographs have been written on 
Ba since Letter was first published (Andrade), the conver- 
sation ranges far beyond these two trends. For example, 
critics have examined topics such as choice and personal 
happiness (d’Almeida; Makward); space (Mortimer 
71-116; Nnaemeka); feminism, friendship, and solidar- 
ity (Hitchcott, “Confidently Feminine”); gender and na- 
tional identity (Julien); micropolitics and public critique 
(Andrade); and marginality and canonicity (Miller). 

Ba’s posthumous second novel, Un chant écarlate 
(Scarlet Song), has received far less attention (and fewer 
translations), although it does “silk-screen” many aspects 
of Letter (Julien 216). Since I aim to trace how Ba became 
world literature, my exclusive focus on Letter reflects the 
outsize role the first novel played. For excellent studies of 
both novels, see Nfah-Abbenyi 108-47; Hitchcott, “Con- 
fidently Feminine’; and Julien. 

3. The Wolof translation went through at least two 
initial printings. In 2016 it was republished by Boubacar 
Boris Diop’s Céytu Editions. 

4. Miller also discusses this aspect of Ba’s writing. 

5. The Heinemann edition is enmeshed with Ba’s sta- 
tus as world literature. It has achieved a life of its own, 
remaining a fixture on syllabi when the original briefly 
went out of print in the 1990s (Hitchcott, Women Writ- 
ers 71). Even a 1994 translation into Swahili, Barua ndefu 
kama hii, was made directly from the English (“Barua 
Ndefu Kama Hii”). 

6. The anonymous preface continued to be published 
in later editions of the novel, including, most recently, the 
2012 Waveland Press edition, which contains a revised 
version of the original. 

7. This conclusion is based on a comparison of Zell 
and “Readers’ Assessments.” 

8. On Ramatoulaye’s subversion of her widow’s seclu- 
sion, or mirasse, see Cham. 

9. Unless otherwise stated, English quotations from 
So Long a Letter are from the 1989 Heinemann edition of 
Modupé Bodé-Thomas’s translation. 

10. For a study of Ba’s generation of students at Ru- 
fisque, see Barthélémy. 

11. Riesz explores “the emancipatory potential of the 
French school system” (29). 

12. Nnaemeka continues, “Even on the two occasions 
that Ramatoulaye makes references to the institution, la 
polygamie is not used; she chooses instead to speak about 
the modalities of its operation” (167). 

13. The Dutch translation diverges slightly from this 
pattern, rendering le probléme polygamique as “de prob- 
lemen van het polygame huwelijk” (“the problems of po- 
lygamous marriage” [Een lange Brief 90]). Yet while the 
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adjective polygamique remains an adjective, probleme, as 
in the other translations, becomes the problem(s) of an 
institution. I am grateful to Eric Russell for his help with 
the Dutch. 

14. Hitchcott analyzes these “instincts.” 

15. Zabus writes, “Books have a salvific power. .. . 
[T]he book-object is an instrument of liberty for the Sen- 
egalese woman’ (97; my trans.). 

16. For Coulis, Ramatoulaye “is willing to accept... 
polygyny” (31). For Wilcox, “Ramatoulaye never really 
accepts polygyny” (134). 

17. Fleming suggests Ramatoulaye acts in accordance 
with “traditional Islamic precepts” (215); Murtuza notes 
that it “is hard to imagine that her subjection to polygyny 
is not a factor” (197). 

18. By “world-literary public” I mean the public that 
is constituted in the global and uneven circulation of 
texts and practices of reading that we collectively call 
world literature. 

19. Hitchcott, however, reads friendship as a model 
of female solidarity that transcends the modernity- 
tradition binary (Women Writers 89). 

20. Edson, an exception, notes the relevance of the 
legal reforms but not their entanglement with the plot. 

21. On Senegalese engagements with the colonial legal 
system, see Diouf. On the indigénat, the legal regime that 
governed the “native” in French West Africa, see Mann. 
For a foundational analysis of multitiered colonial legal 
regimes across Africa, see Mamdani. 

22. On the colonial construction of customary law 
and its focus on family form, see Wilder; Robinson; Bur- 
rill; Wooten; and Snyder. 

23. Loimeier discusses this debate. 

24. In her debate with Daouda, Ramatoulaye declares, 
“Et voila que Pon a promulgué le Code de la famille, qui 
restitue, a la plus humble des femmes, sa dignité com- 
bien de fois bafouée” (“And now the Family Code has 
been passed, restoring to the most humble of women the 
dignity that has so often been trampled upon” [89; 63]). 
Ba herself frequently invokes the code in interviews fol- 
lowing the publication of Letter (Dia 14; Diallo and Sow; 
Diédhiou; Harell-Bond 210). 

25. Sow makes this point, in slightly different terms. 
For a critique of the code, see Camara. For an ethnog- 
raphy of Muslim families in contemporary Senegal, see 
Buggenhagen. 

26. On the use of apostrophe to address Aissatou and 
Modou, see Andrade. 

27. My use of critique here is informed by Judith But- 
ler’s reading of Foucault’s “What Is Critique?” Butler 
describes critique as the “perspective on established and 
ordering ways of knowing which is not immediately as- 
similated into [the] ordering function” (215). 

28. For instance, Ramatoulaye declines Daouda’s offer 
of marriage through a letter hand-delivered by a géwél 
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(a griot in Wolof). Since géwél are a “casted” group, this 
gesture reinforces Ramatoulaye’s status as a géer (a “non- 
casted” person). A géwél would traditionally mediate 
between a géer and public space (Diop). Thus, even the 
novel’s iconic gesture of refusal is overlaid with a patron- 
client relationship based on caste status. 

29. On this memorable line, see Andrade on Letter as 
a response to the political malaise of postindependence 
Senegal. 

30. Asad makes a related point about the limits of free 
speech as a liberal virtue: “The enjoyment of free speech 
presupposes not merely the physical ability to speak but 
to be heard, a condition without which speaking to some 
effect is not possible” (184). 

31. On these figures, see Miller 275. 

32. In the first wave of translations, almost all transla- 
tors read the French unique as meaning “only.” The drift 
in Dieng and Fal’s version appears to be an outlier. 

33. Fal discusses these difficulties. 

34. By address I mean the way a text presumes to 
speak to a particular audience. See Allan on address and 
world literature. 

35. My use of public in this essay takes its cue from 
Michael Warner. For Warner, a public is a self-organized 
relationship among strangers, a social space that is con- 
stituted by the reflexive circulation of discourse (65-124). 

36. On Ba’s “projective” relationship with her audi- 
ence, see Miller 291; on the “virtuality” of her letter, see 
Irlam 78. 

37. Dieng’s novel appeared in the 1990s alongside 
several other Wolof prose manuscripts that used the now 
official orthography system standardized by Fal. This 
modern, Latin-based script is employed by most of the 
self-described literary writers who work in Wolof and 
has its roots in writing systems developed by Senegalese 
students in the 1940s and 50s. A much older system for 
writing Wolof, known as Wolofal, is based on a modified 
Arabic script and continues to be used to this day. On 
these histories of transcription, see Fal; Ngom. 

38. When I asked Dieng about Letter, she positioned 
Ba as an elder sister—sama mag la—before clarifying 
that she did not share Ba’s views on family form and 
that her own novel was partly intended to counter Let- 
ter’s narrower account (Interview). In Dieng’s novel the 
appearance of the main character’s co-wife marks the 
beginning of a lifelong friendship that sustains the pro- 
tagonist in the face of awful treatment by her in-laws. 
While Dieng’s and Ba’s novels are intertwined with 
polemics about feminism and family form, it would be 
reductive to say they are diametrically opposed. The nov- 
els’ many affinities include their shared central conceit: 
that the narrative device is also a form of self-making. 
But instead of unfolding through letters composed by an 
individual, the protagonist’s life story in Dieng’s novel is 
related by a female griot during a hair-braiding session. 
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N 17 AUGUST 1954 ELIZABETH BISHOP WROTE TO MARIANNE 

Moore from Brazil to announce her receipt of Moore’s latest 

book: “The beautiful red TOME came last Friday,” Bishop’s 

letter begins. At the customs office she was assisted by a “Negro wear- 
ing a long white ‘duster’ [who] opened [the book], took it out of the 
slipcover, smiled, and said, ‘Oh—La Fontaine!” The man “showed it to 
two or three other customs clerks who all had a nice leisurely look at it 
before I even got my hands on it.” Bishop was moved to find her own 
name among the acknowledgments. “My pride was such, as a matter 
of fact, that I had explained away to the men in the customs office all 
about how it was a translation by an amiga—in my idiotic Portuguese, 
while they smiled at the crazy Americana de Norte with all her rush 
and excitement and, probably, face to match the [red] cover” (296-97). 
Bishop’s letter testifies to the international appeal of the text that 
Moore had just spent ten years and a Guggenheim Fellowship trans- 
lating. In Bishop’s hands—and out of them, as the book is passed 
around the customs office and then, before making it home, her den- 
tist’s office and a lecture hall at the Ministry of Education—Moore’s 
translation attests to the fables’ status as world literature, as a text 
recognizable and meaningful to readers of different races, continents, 
languages, levels of education, and occupations. A parenthetical aside 
in Bishop’s letter crows over just this point. “Tell that to Wallace!” 
Bishop exclaims of the book’s reception (297). “Wallace” is likely Wal- 
lace Fowlie, a professor Moore thanks in her foreword to Fables for 
instructing her in proper French pronunciation (x). Bishop’s glee at 
the prospect of Moore’s passing on the story to him seems to celebrate 
a challenge to proprietorial academic claims to the fables. Her letter 
becomes more explicitly political as she turns to a less effective cul- 
tural emissary: the boorish “pro-McCarthy-y” American embassy in 
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Brazil (“they behave so STUPIDLY”). Bishop 
had attempted “to defend my country as far as 
‘culture’ goes,” but the ambassador’s affronts 
made her stop trying. “I shouldn’t bother you 
with this—everyone knows it, I suppose,” she 
apologizes, but, in praising Fables, Bishop also 
affirms a different way of being American in 
an interconnected world (298). 

Moore’s red book was, from the start, a 
political, internationalist project, though that 
impetus and Fables’s place in a wider story 
of wartime and postwar translation and of 
transatlantic cultural exchange have mostly 
been forgotten. Indeed, to describe Moore’s 
decision to spend the decade after World 
War II translating a seventeenth-century 
French fabulist as an act of political engage- 
ment may seem perverse. To understand her 
translations in these terms requires us to 
read them in relation to the imperative of 
response that Moore felt as a wartime and 
then postwar poet. It also requires us to re- 
visit the ways in which translation counted, 
for wartime writers and readers, as a politi- 
cal act. Through her translation work, Moore 
participated in a project of European cultural 
preservation and transmission that had been 
given urgency by the community of emigrant 
artists and intellectuals living in and around 
New York City in the 1940s. She undertook 
the fables’ translation, that is, ata moment 
when dedication to a French text could be 
understood as a patriotic act for an American 
poet. As commentators declared culture itself 
under siege, Moore and other artists and aca- 
demics in her milieu sought to offset the guilt 
of spectatorship by reclaiming intellectual la- 
bor as a mode of war participation. 

While Moore’s work emerged from this 
larger project of translation and cultural ex- 
change, her turn to the fables also served 
more personal political ends. The genre’s indi- 
rect mode of political speech gave Moore, as a 
woman, a protected means to enter a gendered 
debate about war. Just as usefully, in its ambi- 
guities and complexity the form provided a 
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way to address large issues—violence, suffer- 
ing, injustice—in terms that avoided what she 
saw as the oversimplification and divisiveness 
of contemporary political rhetoric. Though 
she felt compelled to speak politically, Moore 
resisted attempts to link her work to any par- 
ticular ideology. La Fontaine afforded her 
the distance from contemporary idiom she 
needed to forge a new kind of political speech. 

In the early 1940s, as news arrived of 
suffering and mounting casualties abroad, 
Moore wrote to her friend Hildegarde Wat- 
son, “I feel almost numbed by the irretriev- 
able deaths the war is causing, am uncertain 
of permission to assert feelings in any direc- 
tion” (“1942-1951” 419-20). That she shared 
this worry with a female friend rather than, 
for instance, her naval chaplain brother or a 
male peer suggests Moore’s sense that gender 
conditioned “permission,” whether social or 
personal. Moore would “assert [her] feelings” 
more directly—notably in the 1943 poem “In 
Distrust of Merits,” which to many wartime 
readers’ judgment was “the single exemplary” 
poem of World War II—but her war poems 
elicited sharp criticism.’ Not only lack of bat- 
tle experience, as Susan Schweik writes, but 
also a tradition in which men held “imagi- 
native right to the voice of the soldier” made 
women like Moore “uncertain of permis- 
sion” to write about war and more likely to 
be censured for doing so (“Writing” 540). In 
translation, a “‘silent’ form of writing” with, 
as Lori Chamberlain writes, a history as a ve- 
hicle for women’s speech, Moore found the 
permission she desired (455). 

She also found a way to write outside, and 
against, what she saw as the reductive terms 
of wartime and postwar debate. Linda Leavell 
recounts Moore’s dismay, after she had eagerly 
affirmed that her 1943 poem “Elephants” was 
“political,” on learning that the correspondent 
who had asked about the poem was think- 
ing of the Republican Party. “I refuse to lend 
an elephant to the Grand Old Party,” Moore 
wrote back. “‘Political, ... I thought of as 
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‘international’” (319). With its foreign origins, 
longer history, and complex scope, Fables re- 
sisted such easy political branding. The book 
recurrently argues against polemic while 
promoting an alternative approach to persua- 
sion. The fable “Phébus et Borée” ‘Phoebus 
and Boreas’ (book 6, fable 3) tells of a contest 
between the wind and the sun to see which 
can bare a traveler of his mantle. “Notre souf- 
fleur” ‘our blower’ “[s]iffle, souffle, tempéte” 
“puff[s], snort[s], and sighs], but to no avail: 
the man holds on to his cloak (La Fontaine, 
Fables 134; Moore, Fables 120). Under the 
sun’s warmth, however, he willingly doffs it. 
In matters of persuasion, the fable counsels, 
whether rhetoric or weather is the tool, “[p]lus 
fait douceur que violence” ‘[c]lemency may be 
our best resource’ (135; 121). Evan Kindley has 
recently attributed Moore’s distaste for the 
combativeness of male peers like Ezra Pound 
and T. S. Eliot to personal and ethical reserva- 
tions conditioned by her gender and religious 
beliefs. Fables suggests that Moore’s “antago- 
nism toward agonism” stems, as well, from a 
more pragmatic, tactical objection, articulated 
through her translation, that tirades often get 
tuned out (686). The aggressive self-confidence 
of wartime and Cold War polemic also failed 
to answer to Moore’s sense—intensified by the 
war—of the responsibility of self-critique, a 
practice in which translating La Fontaine pro- 
vided ample exercise. In Fables’s very mode of 
composition—characterized by apprentice- 
ship, recursive revision, and, as Bishop put 
it, the “amount of WORK” involved (297)— 
Moore enacted in personal and professional 
terms the “inward” war of rigorous self- 
critique that she believed necessary to ending 
external war (Moore, “In Distrust” 138). 

To follow the story of this “WORK” is to 
discover how a larger group of American and 
European intellectuals, including the poets 
and academics with whom Fables brought 
Moore into contact, did or did not also see 
poetry and translation as part of an effort 
of resistance and recovery. These figures in- 
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clude W. H. Auden, who while soliciting con- 
tributions to his own ambitious translation 
project—an anthology of English-language 
versions of “poetry of all foreign languages of 
all ages”—suggested to Walter Pistole at Rey- 
nal and Hitchcock that Moore be separately 
invited to translate La Fontaine (qtd. in Men- 
delson 460);? Harry Levin, at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and other French professors; Malcolm 
Cowley, serving as a consultant at Viking 
Press after his dismissal, for ostensibly har- 
boring leftist sympathies, from the Office of 
Facts and Figures;’ and Ezra Pound, confined 
to St. Elizabeths Hospital after his trial for 
treason. Moore’s exchanges with Levin and 
Pound, in particular, testify to the persistence 
of martial rhetoric years after war’s end and 
to the renewed wisdom of indirect speech in 
the politically charged postwar climate. Like 
La Fontaine’s fables, written after the down- 
fall of the poet’s first patron, Nicolas Fouquet, 
Moore’s translation of them was marked by 
the fall of a powerful friend. Pound’s politics 
made seeking his advice complicated; Moore 
consulted him anyway, out of admiration 
for his early work as a translator and out of a 
sense of personal loyalty that persisted even 
as she privately denounced his politics and 
rhetorical style. Though she saw translation 
as a political act, she was willing to borrow 
principles of translation from a poet whose 
political views were anathema to her.* She de- 
clined to judge Pound’s art by his politics, but 
her letters testify to her faith that literature 
could operate politically on a personal scale— 
and operate all the more effectively for its in- 
direct persuasion.” 


Political Fabling and the Power 
of Indirection 


Even before she began translating La Fon- 
taine, Moore had looked to the fable to con- 
vey the urgency of individual responsibility 
in wartime. Her May 1941 review of Auden’s 
Double Man praises the work’s moral clarity 
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and vigorous assertion of communal culpa- 
bility against “cynics who in disillusion, as 
observed by Hans Kohn, “desert their ide- 
als, defending themselves to us with the 
logic of frogs under a stork king, explaining 
that a creature with legs so much longer than 
theirs, ought to be able to see further than 
they” (“To Unmask” 365). The reference is 
to Aesop’s fable, adapted by La Fontaine as 
“Les grenouilles qui demandent un roi” “The 
Frogs Who Desired a King,’ in which frogs 
trade self-rule for a king who devours them. 
That the fable illustrates a point attributed to 
Kohn, a Smith College historian and political 
philosopher Moore heard lecture in Brooklyn 
that winter, points to her sense of literature’s 
political currency in wartime (Letter to HD: 
The journal in which the review appeared, De- 
cision, was dedicated to this belief. Edited by 
Klaus Mann and based in Manhattan, Deci- 
sion ran from January 1941 to February 1942. 
Its initial prospectus, written by Auden and 
Mann, announced the spirit of the endeavor. 
Each issue would place American writers in 
conversation with their European counter- 
parts and offer reading suggestions, “recent 
or classic (but timely for some particular rea- 
son).” The emphasis on intellectual and artis- 
tic exchange was essential to the magazine's 
politics, for its editors viewed “[t]he ferocious 
assault of totalitarian barbarism” as “not 
solely, or even mainly, directed against certain 
racial minorities or political groupings” but 
“against culture itself.” For the “representa- 
tives of European culture... at this very mo- 
ment foregathering in these United States,” 
escape was not enough: they were “doomed 
to languish and fade away, to become stale 
and sterile—indeed, to perish—unless given 
a productive contact with the youth and vigor 
of American literature.” Both in and outside 
the pages of Decision, such contact would take 
several forms: institutes, conferences, foreign 
language presses, translations, and even fa- 
bles. Moore’s 1941 review signaled her sense 
of the form’s timeliness for wartime readers. 
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Though often thought of as children’s 
stories, fables have a long history as political 
speech. Against L. S. Vygotsky’s claim that 
“no historical event or motive will explain 
anything in the fable” (132), Annabel Patter- 
son writes that translations of fables have long 
had political aims: “historical circumstances 
were, not always but often, the compelling 
motive for translation” (43). The world of fa- 
bles is a violent one, and the power relations 
that rule fables are unsparing—as Jayne Eliza- 
beth Lewis notes, “a fable is the only literary 
form in which the principal characters regu- 
larly devour one another” (8)—but the figura- 
tive nature of the form provides cover to the 
teller. If fables offer a protected mode of politi- 
cal speech, so does translation, whose blurry 
line between transmission (the objective func- 
tion of the translator) and interpretation (the 
subjective aspect of the work) can both ac- 
commodate and mask self-assertion. Part of 
the power of political fabling in English comes 
from its having been, largely, an art of transla- 
tion, one that provides an alibi (the original 
text) and a cover (the fable form) for a writer's 
own analysis and social commentary. 

In La Fontaine, Moore found a fabulist 
whose work enacts and thematizes the politi- 
cal acumen of indirection. Unable to obtain 
a place at court after Fouquet’s fall, La Fon- 
taine wrote in minor genres below the king’s 
official notice. The fables have long been read 
as indictments of court politics and absolutist 
policy under Louis XIV, but they register their 
critique at a slant.° If indirection is prudent 
in censuring a king, an act of treason dur- 
ing Louis’s reign, “Le pouvoir des fables” “The 
Power of Fable’ (book 8, fable 4) suggests that 
it was not only for protection that La Fontaine 
used the form. Dedicated to a French ambas- 
sador, the fable acknowledges that matters 
larger than animal stories occupy a man of 
state. “Lisez-les, ne les lisez pas,” La Fontaine 
writes, “Mais empéchez qu’on ne nous mette / 
Toute l'Europe sur les bras” ‘So read or do not, 
of their lethal ways; / Only let no new war be 
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fought’ (185; Moore, Fables 173). Accompany- 
ing this direct plea for peace and complicat- 
ing its modest self-presentation, what follows 
makes a bold claim for the political value of La 
Fontaine’s chosen genre. In the fable an Athe- 
nian orator, seeing the republic threatened by 
a dull citizenry, “Courut a la tribune, et d’un 
art tyrannique, / Voulant forcer les cceurs 
dans une république, / ... parla fortement 
sur le commun salut” ‘Made ardent speeches 
reinforced by rhetoric, / To persuade the en- 
tire body politic / In favor of all as opposed 
to the few’ (186; 174). Though democratic in 
its aims, his coercive rhetoric enacts “un art 
tyrannique” ‘a tyrannical art’ (my trans.); 
even worse, no one listens. Finally, the orator 
resorts to “contes d’enfants” ‘children’s stories’ 
(186; my trans.), feminized in Moore’s trans- 
lation as “old wives’ tales” (175), to attract an 
audience and then to deliver his message: 


A ce reproche l’assemblée 

Par l’apologue réveillée, 

Se donne entiére a l’orateur : 

Un trait de fable en eut l’honneur. 

Nous sommes tous d’Athéne en ce point, et 
moi-méme, 

Au moment que je fais cette moralité, 

Si Peau d’ane m était conté, 

Jy prendrais un plaisir extréme. 

Le monde est vieux, dit-on, je le crois; 
cependant 

Il le faut amuser encor comme un enfant. (186) 


In Moore’s translation: 


Athens came to its senses— 

Fairy lore so entrances— 

And gave ear to the orator: 

The power of fable does endure. 

All are Athenians; I am the same, 

Since the moment The Ass’s Skin commences, 

Away with appearances; 

I am enraptured, really am. 

The world is old? I agree; but to hold its 
attention 

One resorts, as with a child, to fascination. 

(175) 
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As La Fontaine and Moore depict it, the rhe- 
torical power of fables is explicitly political. 
According to Patterson, however, La Fontaine 
turned the genre away from its primarily 
political aims. His polish, “while it still per- 
mitted a political interpretation for some of 
his fables, shifted the genre and subsequent 
criticism of it toward problems of aesthetics” 
(38). Against this view, “The Power of Fable” 
encourages us to read enticements of style 
as means rather than ends, In republican 
Athens “a tyrannical art” wins few listeners. 
The audience has to be “entrance[d]” in order, 
paradoxically, “[d’étre] réveillée” “[to come] to 
its senses, and, on this point, “[n]ous sommes 
tous d’Athéne” ‘[a]ll are Athenians.’ The “old 
wives’ tale” has a power that belies its presen- 
tation. Like the ass’s skin in the story, which 
disguises and protects a princess, it buys lib- 
erties for those willing to wear it. 

If in “The Power of Fable” fiction en- 
tices listeners into heeding the blunter warn- 
ing that follows the narrative, more often 
in La Fontaine the fiction itself seems to be 
the point, outweighing, complicating, or 
even contradicting a simpler, directly stated 
moral. Despite its often diminutive protago- 
nists, La Fontaine’s twelve-book Fables has 
expansive aims, moving from “[l]a mouche 
alafourmi.../...a cent actes divers, / Et 
dont la scene est l’univers” ‘[f]ly matched 
with ant.../... to all-embracing theater’ 
(115; 101). In his preface La Fontaine praises 
but disavows the uncomplicated ease of his 
predecessors in the genre: “La simplicité 
est magnifique chez ces grands hommes... 
je ne la puis élever a un si haut point” ‘The 
simplicity of these masters is dazzling; I. 
cannot even approach it’ (9; Moore, “La Fon- 
taine’s Preface” 6). Though the posture sug- 
gests humility, it also warns, as Maya Slater 
notes, that La Fontaine’s poetry “is far from 
simple” (224). Layering and superposition of 
meanings, as Georges Couton suggests, are 
inherent in the poetics of the genre (“une 
fable n’a pas un sens arrété et définitif; elle 
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est susceptible de beaucoup d’explications, et 
d’applications, successives et simultanées” ‘a 
fable does not have a fixed, definite meaning; 
it is susceptible to multiple explanations and 
applications, successive and simultaneous’ 
[8; my trans.]). In translation, La Fontaine’s 
fables have proved even more “susceptible” to 
diverse interpretations.’ After World War II, 
European and American readers found in 
La Fontaine an antiwar poet whose writ- 
ings anticipated twentieth-century trauma. 
Couton in 1959 described the fabulist as 
“un anarchiste paisible et non militant” ‘a 
peaceful and nonmilitant anarchist’ (143; my 
trans.). Monica Sutherland’s 1953 biography 
seems even to trace the fall of France in 1940 
to Louis XIV’s seventeenth-century wars. 
La Fontaine, she writes, saw that “France 
must be weakened by so much bloodshed 
and the history of his country ever since has 
proved that he was right” (82). 

The short entry on La Fontaine that 
Moore contributed to The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia in 1965, in the midst of another 
American war, continues these themes. In 
it Moore depicts La Fontaine as an antiwar 
writer, emphasizing his opposition to force: 
“He disliked pomposity, pride, ‘pushing per- 
sons, pedantry, avarice, greed, injustice. His 
‘Animals Sick of the Plague’ are a lethal in- 
dictment of the abuse of power. Most of all he 
hated war, and in 1689 he wrote a long letter 
to Prince de Conti, who was then at war, de- 
ploring love of military glory, ‘as though life 
were nothing’ and ‘glory existed as a thing in 
itself” (“Jean de la Fontaine” 595). Though 
La Fontaine’s writing has also been read apart 
from politics and interpreted in purely aes- 
thetic terms, certainly Moore, even while im- 
mersed in the intricacies of his art, thought of 
him as a political poet and drew on his model 
to formulate her own mode of response to 
war. Like La Fontaine’s, Moore’s politics have 
often been overlooked, along with her Fables, 
which critics have interpreted primarily in re- 
lation to biography—especially her mother’s 
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death, in 1947, from which the translations 
have been read as a project of distraction.® 
But fables and politics are essential to under- 
standing the larger aims of Moore’s postwar 
work. “‘Man’s / wolf to man,” she writes in 
“In Distrust of Merits” (136). That wolfishness 
gets its fullest treatment in her Fables. 


In Distrust of Fables 


In early February 1945, Moore wrote to her 
brother to announce her excitement at hav- 
ing just been recommended by “Mr. Auden” 
for the job of producing a volume of verse 
translations of La Fontaine (qtd. in Staple- 
ton 159). “Nothing could express the inter- 
est I have in attempting [these] translations,” 
she wrote to Auden on 13 February. Even 
before the commission, Moore had reason 
to be grateful to Auden—for his champion- 
ing of her work as a war poet. The previous 
April he had written to tell her how he ad- 
mired “In Distrust of Merits,” “the only war 
poem so far,” he said, “that made any sense, 
and it made a great deal.” “It is a help,” she 
responded, “to feel that you find good in my 
war stanzas” (13 Apr. 1944). The sentiment 
suggests uncertainty about the adequacy of 
her response. Auden, though, was ready to 
amplify his praise. Writing for the New York 
Times Book Review, he again singled out “In 
Distrust of Merits,” noting that the poem 
would surprise “those who think of Miss 
Moore as a poet incapable of, or too reticent 
to employ, the organ note” (“Beauty” 235). 
By sounding it, Moore, to Auden’s judgment, 
had shown herself the war’s closest successor 
to the World War I soldier-poet: with “no new 
Wilfred Owen... among the armed forces” 
and most civilian poets “flourish[ing] self- 
induced, hectic and fake emotions about fox- 
holes,” the war had produced only a few good 
poems and “Miss Moore’s, in my opinion, the 
best of them all.” What Auden found coura- 
geous in Moore’s work is suggested by what 
he criticizes others for failing to address— 
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“that guilt” of the noncombatant and “what 
the war requires of them” (235). 

What war requires—a parallel, “inward” 
battle—is Moore’s subject in “In Distrust of 
Merits.” The poem concludes with a vision of 
possible redemption, in lines more criticized 
than any in her canon: 


If these great patient 
dyings—all these agonies 
and wound bearings and 
bloodshed— 
can teach us how to live, these 
dyings were not wasted. 


Hate-hardened heart, O heart of iron, 
iron is iron till it is rust. 
There never was a war that was 
not inward; I must 
fight till I have conquered in myself what 
causes war, but I would not believe it. 
I inwardly did nothing. 
O Iscariot-like crime! 
Beauty is everlasting 
and dustisforatime. (138) 


Auden heard the organ’s note in Moore’s dec- 
larations. To other readers, however, includ- 
ing some of Moore’s great admirers, the lines 
have seemed overblown, sentimental, preachy. 
Where Bonnie Costello regrets that the poem 
shows “too much the pressure of news,” that 
its response is too direct (110), Randall Jarrell’s 
impassioned 1945 essay for Partisan Review 
faults Moore for indirection, for writing about 
war in a mode removed from its realities.’ 
Jarrell’s objections, as Susan Schweik 
notes, turn on a disagreement about the fitness 
of fable and allegory as modes for representing 
human suffering. For Jarrell, “techniques such 
as allegory or fable, which fail to satisfy strict 
standards of verisimilitude in their depiction 
of human pain and violence, carry with them 
a proclivity for, if not a necessary relationship 
to, warmongering, since they do not show suf- 
ficiently the pressure of the literal” (Schweik, 
Gulf 46). “I cannot look and yet I must,” the 
speaker of Moore’s poem exclaims (138). Jar- 
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rell saw the poem’s abstractions as a way of 
not looking, of avoiding the obligation Moore 
professed. She had, he wrote, “handled not 
[war’s] real particulars but [its] abstractions,” 
and her turn away from the particular was a 
capitulation: “emotion and generality . . . have 
overwhelmed her” (130). 

In the animal poems for which Moore 
was known, Jarrell found further proof of her 
inadequacy to the historical moment. While 
“we look skyward to the bombers,” she had 
trained her eyes on a menagerie of “nicer” 
beasts. Of the nastier ones, her poetry re- 
mains ignorant: 


The way of the little jerboa .. . she under- 
stands; but the little shrew or weasel, that 
kills, if it can, two or three dozen animals in 
a night? the little larvae feeding on the still- 
living caterpillar their mother has paralyzed 
for them? We are surprised to find Nature, in 
Miss Moore’s poll of it, so strongly in favor 
of Morality. . . . In her poems the lion never 
eats Androcles. ... Why do her animals never 
die? ... At Maidanek the mice had holes, but 
a million and a half people had none. (128)’° 


Nature has ominous lessons to teach, but 
Moore, Jarrell charges, ignores them. Even 
while, as Schweik observes, Jarrell’s paralyzed 
caterpillar and his mice and men at Maidanek 
echo the genre he censures, the allusion to 
Androcles and the lion extends Jarrell’s criti- 
cism from Moore to the fable itself (“Writ- 
ing” 546-47). In the most familiar version 
of the story, as retold for instance in Joseph 
Jacobs’s 1894 Fables of Asop, the runaway 
slave Androcles pulls a thorn from a lion’s 
paw. Upon recapture, he is thrown to a lion— 
in a fairytale twist, the very lion he aided in 
the woods. Aesop’s lion never eats Androcles. 
Only in Ambrose Bierce’s sardonic 1898 re- 
telling, “The Lion and the Thorn,” does the 
lion’s predatory nature win out. Bierce, a Civil 
War veteran, seems to share Jarrell’s suspi- 
cion of the fable world, its charmed coinci- 
dences and enchanted unrealities, and Jarrell 
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may have Bierce’s fable in mind when he 
criticizes Moore’s poems as too gullible, too 
impervious to real consequences, recent hor- 
rors, and violent instincts. We learn morality 
from animals, Bierce and Jarrell suggest, only 
by overlooking their appetites. 

Jarrell wished that Moore had, instead of 
turning to allegorical abstraction, retained 
her poetry of particulars but subjected it to 
harsh realism, that she had “as the world 
has—taken her little animals... and shown 
them smashed willy-nilly, tortured, prosti- 
tuted, driven crazy—and not for a while but 
forever: that is, till the day they died” (130). 
For him there is no Christian eternity (his 
“forever” means “till the day they died”), and 
the moral terms in which Moore writes about 
war are “blindingly moral,” obscurantist 
rather than revelatory (129). Moore’s sense 
was radically different. With a Christian rhe- 
torical tradition behind her, she understood 
parables and allegory not as deflated or hys- 
terical forms but as having “special power, 
not only to comfort sufferers but to change 
behavior” (Schweik, Gulf 46). Far from dis- 
avowing the form Jarrell criticized, she com- 
mitted to it more fully. In World War I, it was 
the rhetoric of the Hebrew prophets that most 
informed her writing; in World War II and 
after, it was the voice of the fabulist."" 


Transatlantic Fables 


It mattered, too, that the fabulist spoke 
French. The war years made Moore familiar 
with the role of French student, an appren- 
ticeship that would carry into Fables. With 
other American writers, she attended “French 
discussions” at the French wing of the New 
School for Social Research (Letter to Hilde- 
garde Watson 434), the Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes (or “‘French School’ as the taxi-man 
called it” [435]), a “university in exile” funded 
by the Rockefeller Foundation (Jeanpierre 
22). The Ecole Libre met in New York City 
and sponsored three annual summer confer- 
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ences, the Entretiens de Pontigny, or Pontigny 
sessions, at Mount Holyoke College. These 
sessions took their name and structure from 
the Décades de Pontigny, intellectual gather- 
ings in Pontigny, France, that occurred yearly 
from 1910 until the beginning of the German 
occupation. With Wallace Stevens and other 
poets and scholars, Moore was invited to 
speak at the second week of the 1943 confer- 
ence, Poésie et Politique, whose sessions fo- 
cused on “the proper relation of creativity and 
political crisis” (Benfey 11). Talks on poetry 
filled each morning (Moore’s was “Feeling 
and Precision”) and discussions on politi- 
cal topics (e.g., “Organisation internationale 
aprés la guerre” ‘International Organization 
after the War, “Probléme colonial”) each af- 
ternoon.” In his account of the sessions, John 
Peale Bishop describes the sense of purpose 
that drove them, motivated by the European 
scholars’ heroism and the political urgency of 
preserving French intellectual tradition: 


France had fallen; we were surrounded by exiles. 
... [S]ome had come after fighting; some from 
prisons and concentration camps; some had 
been deprived of their homes, robbed of their 
books, despoiled of the records of a lifetime of 
study. ... With maimed hands and without the 
accustomed resources, they had gone on with 
the work, to which, as scholars, they had long 
since dedicated themselves. And in doing this, 
they were guarding that France, whose great- 
ness and glory has been for nine centuries to 
have maintained the values of man. (495-96) 


Though Moore stayed only a few days, the 
event left her with “a certain memory of exulta- 
tion, and a great desire to be of service to those 
who have suffered, and fought so well” (Letter 
to Hildegarde Watson 435).'* The philosopher 
Jean Wahl particularly “touch[ed]” Moore. 
“Nothing more unintrusive, yet tense and in- 
dustrious could be imagined than this brave 
young man,” she wrote on her return (434). An 
organizer of the Pontigny sessions, Wahl had 
escaped the Drancy internment camp outside 
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Paris the previous year. While awaiting trans- 
port to the United States, he had—astonish- 
ingly, as Christopher Benfey notes—completed 
a volume of translations from American litera- 
ture, published in the Resistance journal Fon- 
taine (6-7; see also Graebner 203). 

At a time when Mount Holyoke promoted 
French study as a way to prepare students for 
lives of purposeful service in a postwar world, 
the Pontigny sessions were premised on the 
idea that defending French culture could in 
itself be an act of resistance against fascism. 
Moore had explored this idea in her first po- 
etry collection published during the war, 
What Are Years (1941). “The Student,” a poem 
that begins by comparing French and Ameri- 
can educational philosophies, anticipates an 
ideological pillar of the Entretiens de Pon- 
tigny, ascribing both moral and political value 
to scholastic work: by persevering, the student 
becomes “a variety / of hero” (16). Another 
poem in What Are Years suggests what might 
have attracted Moore in the midst of war to 
a seventeenth-century French text. “Light Is 
Speech” originally appeared in the March 
1941 issue of Decision alongside the journalist 
Pierre Lazareff’s account of French artists’ acts 
of resistance, “French Spirit vs. Nazi Peace,” 
and John Peale Bishop’s poem “Occupation of 
a City,” an elegy for Paris. Reviewing the issue, 
Bryher praised Moore’s contribution as giving 
more of “the essential feeling of France than 
almost anything I have read in English” (250). 
Like Lazareff’s essay, Moore’s poem portrays 
French writers’ heroism, though while Laza- 
reff reports on those left in France, “Light Is 
Speech” turns to giants of the past. What, 
the poem asks, does France mean?’* Moore 
finds the answer in language, in the country’s 
books, speech, and name. 

Moore drafted the poem on the back of 
war bulletins (Paul 177), and she inserts it into 
a contemporary conversation about occupied 
France: the poem ends with a quotation from 
“Paradise Lost,” an article by Janet Flanner 
that appeared in the inaugural issue of Deci- 
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sion, in January 1941. On its way to that re- 
mark, the poem explores images of light both 
metaphoric (the Enlightenment, intellectual 
passion) and literal (the Statue of Liberty’s 
torch, “sunlight, moonlight, / starlight, light- 
house light”). As the title, “Light Is Speech,” 
suggests, these images are also figures of 
speech. Moore traces a lineage of French in- 
tellectual fire back from Brittany’s “Creach’h / 
d’Ouessant light- / house on its defenseless dot 
of / rock” to three writers’”: Voltaire, agent of 
“flaming justice”; Montaigne, who when set 
upon by bandits “lit remorse’s saving / spark”; 
and Emile Littré, “A / man on fire.” Author of 
the celebrated Dictionnaire de la langue fran- 
caise, Littré is, according to the poem’s equa- 
tion of language and liberty, a “scientist of / 
freedoms”—an epithet that makes freedom an 
object of intellectual, humanistic inquiry. But 
in 1941 France is not free, and the final stanza 
reminds us of its vulnerability: 


[H]ear France 
demand, “Tell me the truth, 
especially when it is 

unpleasant.” And we 
cannot but reply, 
“The word France means 
enfranchisement; means one who can 
‘animate whoever thinks of her.” 


When France speaks, it does so in a compro- 
mised voice, that of the war hero turned Vichy 
collaborator Marshal Pétain. Not “guarded 
by the sea” or by “re- / enforced Bartholdy’s / 
Liberty,” the country, Moore contests, is yet 
vital, not for what it is but for what it means. 
To its demand, “Tell me the truth,” the poem 
replies with wordplay and citation, preferring 
a different kind of “frank” speech, one that 
finds liberation in symbol. 


Man’s Wolf to Man 


Perhaps anticipating the task ahead, Moore’s 
notes in What Are Years identify Littré not 
as the author of his best-known work, Dic- 
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tionnaire, but as a dedicated translator, who 
“devoted the years 1839-1862 to translating 
and editing Hippocrates” (48). Only in com- 
parison with such a multidecade undertak- 
ing could Moore’s apprenticeship seem brief. 
She began translating La Fontaine’s fables in 
1943 (Molesworth 312), and she was intensely 
preoccupied by their writing and publication 
from 1945 to 1954.'* Like La Fontaine’s fables, 
which self-reflexively comment on their com- 
position amid Louis XIV’s campaigns of Eu- 
ropean expansion, Moore’s book reflects the 
extreme political circumstances in which it 
was begun. While La Fontaine dedicated his 
fables to the Dauphin, successor to a warrior 
king, Moore dedicated hers to her brother, a 
naval chaplain stationed during the war with 
Chester Nimitz’s Pacific Fleet. 

The dedications—to a prince who 
“[c]omptera désormais ses jours par ses con- 
quétes” ‘[wiJll count [his] days by conquests’ 
and a brother returned from war—are fitting 
(Fables 29; Moore, Fables 11). Despite their 
reputation as children’s reading, La Fon- 
taine’s fables are hardly innocent; as his pref- 
ace notes, the form both “apprend aux enfants 
ce qu'il faut qu’ils sachent” ‘teaches children 
what it is well they should know’ and confirms 
what the aged have gleaned by experience 
(Preface 11; Moore, “La Fontaine’s Preface” 
8). Many of the fables are darkly satiric and 
violent, imagining war as a constant state. In 
“Te combat des rats et des belettes” “The War 
between the Rats and the Weasels’ (book 4, fa- 
ble 6), “[djes grandes destructions” ‘[a] holo- 
caust’ of warrior rats obliterates all except the 
lowly who “[e]ntrait dans les moindres creux” 
‘{c]ould crouch in crevices to hide, a conclu- 
sion that echoes Jarrell’s evocation of the fates 
of mice and men at Maidanek (96-97; Moore, 
Fables 82-83). In “Les loups et les brebis” “The 
Wolves and the Sheep’ (book 3, fable 13), a 
flock of sheep comes to a truce with the en- 
emy only to be slaughtered in the night by the 
wolves, the fat lambs carried “aux dents, dans 
les bois” ‘[iJn gory jaws . . . toward the woods, 
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“{l]es chiens, qui, sur leur foi, reposaient stire- 
ment, / Furent étranglés en dormant” ‘[t]he 
trustful dogs... strangled to the last one.’ “[I]l 
faut faire aux méchants guerre continuelle” 
‘Our war on the wicked must be continual,’ 
the fable concludes, “La paix est fort bonne 
de soi, /.. . mais de quoi sert-elle / Avec des 
ennemis sans foi?” ‘Peace is best as everyone 
knows. /... in case it is possible; / When is it, 
with dishonorable foes?’ (84; 69). 

As if to contradict Jarrell’s charge that 
her animals are too “nice,” Moore frequently 
roughens La Fontaine’s cadences and renders 
violence even more explicit. In “Le loup et I’a- 
gneau” “The Wolf and the Lamb’ (book 1, fa- 
ble 10), the innocent victim is taken away and 
eaten without trial or rhetorical fanfare: “La- 
dessus au fond des foréts / Le loup l’emporte, 
et puis le mange / Sans autre forme de procés” 
‘With that, into the forest / The wolf carried it, 
and then ate it / Without further trial’ (39; my 
trans.). Edward Marsh, in a 1925 translation 
that Moore consulted, writes a rhymed cou- 
plet with a jarringly jaunty cadence: “Thereon 
he crunched him in a fury, / Without recourse 
to judge and jury” (More Fables 75). Moore 
renders the same lines as “Dragged down a 
wooded gully, / The small was eaten by the 
large / Unconditionally” (22). Less musical 
and more guttural than La Fontaine’s (“au 
fond des foréts” becomes “a wooded gully”) 
and grimmer than Marsh’s, Moore's version 
is also more descriptive than the original in 
its violence: “l’emporte” becomes “[d]ragged,” 
suggesting the lamb’s struggle. 

Moore’s virulently satiric translation of 
“Les animaux malades de la peste” ‘Animals 
Sick with the Plague’ (book 7, fable 1), the only 
La Fontaine fable Moore names in her ency- 
clopedia entry and one of five she included 
in her Complete Poems, again shows her in- 
tensifying the original’s violence, rendering it 
more vivid. At a time when a plague infects 
many with disease and all with fear, a lion 
calls on an assembly of animals to publicly 
confess their sins, that the guiltiest might be 
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sacrificed to redeem their collective transgres- 
sions and to return heaven’s blessing to the 
land. The lion begins: he has eaten innocent 
sheep and their shepherd. A sycophantic fox 
pooh-poohs these sins, and the other power- 
ful animals make their confessions, each one 
excused in turn, until the ass admits to graz- 
ing on innocent blades of grass. The animals 
drown his confession with their indictments 
and sentence the ass to be their scapegoat. 

Where Patterson describes La Fontaine’s 
polish as marking a transition to an aesthetic 
rather than political consideration of the fable 
form, in her translation Moore chooses lan- 
guage more visceral and uneven in tone than 
the supply elegant original. La Fontaine’s lion 
decrees, smoothly, that “on doit souhaiter 
selon toute justice / Que le plus coupable pé- 
risse” ‘one must wish, according to justice, / 
That the guiltiest perish’ (158; my trans.). 
Moore’s lion, too, begins in the impartial lan- 
guage of law but ends with figuratively blood- 
ied jaws: “We must have justice and detect 
the trespass / Then rend the culprit’s carcass” 
(144). La Fontaine emphasizes the hypocrisy 
of the court’s final sentence by delivering it in 
the lion’s language of expiation: 


Rien que la mort n’était capable 
D’expier son forfait: on le lui fit bien voir. 
Selon que vous serez puissant ou misérable, 
Les jugements de cour vous rendront blanc ou 
noir. 


Nothing but death was capable 

Of expiating his fault; he was made to see this 
clearly. 

According to whether you are powerful or poor, 

The court’s judgment will render you white or 
black. (158; my trans.) 


In Marsh’s translation: 


Nothing but death could purge such foul 
pollution. 
The Ass was ha[uJled away to execution. 


At Court, the difference between right and 
wrong 
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Depends on whether you are weak or strong. 
(Forty-Two Fables 15) 


Moore emphasizes cruelty as much as hypocrisy: 


Death, only death was suitable 
For the criminal—inflicted at once by spite. 
And so, as you are weak or invincible, 
The court says white is black or that black 
crimes are white. (144) 


La Fontaine’s seventeenth-century persecutors 
are artful hypocrites; their twentieth-century 
counterparts in Moore are half-masked sadists 
who kill “by spite.” The French “rendront” 
(from rendre, to pronounce or render) in La 
Fontaine’s closing couplet may have suggested 
to Moore her lion’s “rend” (the “sound equiva- 
lent” Moore professed to seek [Foreword ix]), as 
though the translator’s verb pulls out violence 
latent in the French. Her flip-flopping repeti- 
tion in the singsong final line perhaps parodies 
justice’s balanced scale and may also—with its 
foregrounding and inversion of “black” and 
“white”—suggest to an American audience a 
racial valence in this fable of injustice.’” 

A world divided between weak and 
strong, the fables suggest, is always in a state 
of war. The fate of trusting sheep and dogs 
warns that indiscriminate peacemakers may 
end as bloodied victims. In “Les vautours et 
les pigeons” ‘The Vultures and the Pigeons’ 
(book 7, fable 8), doves reconcile warring vul- 
tures only to be rent themselves. The lesson? 
“Tenez toujours divisés les méchants” ‘Keep 
the malevolent divided’ (167; 153). Division— 
as it exists within human beings—is at the 
heart of the fables’ teaching. Fables are “pas 
seulement morales” ‘not just a good influence’ 
on behavior, La Fontaine writes in his preface; 
“elles donnent encore d’autres connaissances: 
les propriétés des animaux et leurs divers ca- 
racteres y sont exprimés; par conséquent les 
notres aussi, puisque nous sommes |’abrégé de 
ce qu'il y a de bon et de mauvais dans les cré- 
atures irraisonnables” ‘they also extend our 
knowledge of the modes of behavior of ani- 
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mals and thus of ourselves, since we epitomize 
both the good and the bad in creatures of re- 
stricted understanding’ (Preface 10; Moore, 
“La Fontaine’s Preface” 8). If the fables’ beasts 
seem to emblematize human traits, Moore’s 
translation, like its source, reverses the charge: 
“we epitomize both the good and the bad” in 
them. In her rendering, the fables acknowl- 
edge these baser instiricts and behaviors. As 
postwar reading, they also offered a guide for 
living with those who had displayed them. 


Postwar Advising 


Writing to Elizabeth Bishop in 1945, as the 
war was ending and she was beginning to work 
on the fables, Moore reported that her brother, 
John Warner Moore, had recently “been re- 
turned to Washington to duty,” and she linked 
that news to writing advice: “One’s things and 
one’s self can be mountainous but ‘you know 
you're going to win, Warner says. I hope this 
is so.” The fables immersed Moore in her own 
“mountainous” task, and at many points she 
lacked her brother’s confidence. She revised 
the book four times. Anxious to get things 
right, she was frustrated by those who did not 
share her devotion. Malcolm Cowley joined 
the project as an adviser in 1949.’* Her letter 
from 4 August 1952, replying to his response 
to drafts—delayed because, he told her, sum- 
mer heat had forced him to “estivate”—rises to 
an unusual pitch of desperation: “Thank you. 
And please please please don’t abandon me 
again. I was going to write you a psychopathic 
letter .. . telling you I was like Pompeii—a 
museum exhibit gathering dust beside my La 
Fontaine, carbon paper and typewriter.” Writ- 
ing to Cowley later that year, on 21 November, 
she explains her sense of urgency in different 
terms: “I am not in a hurry for the LA FON- 
taine to be printed, but to have done my part 
and be able to do what is pressing on me.” 
Moore’s effort “to have done [her] part,” 
recalling the language of a World War Il 
slogan (“Do Your Part to Win the War: Buy 
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More War Savings Stamps”), found its best 
ally in Harry Levin. Through their exchange 
of drafts and emendations, which began in 
1948 and continued intensively through the 
work’s completion, in 1953, Moore, like the 
Gls then returning to college, had her “years 
as a Harvard student” after the war (Let- 
ter to Harry Levin, 5 May 1951). In a letter 
from 20 May 1954, Levin imagined her type- 
scripts as winged dispatches memorialized by 
a book: “Now that this monument has taken 
their place, I can say that I have been missing 
the succession of neat little packets, winging 
their way like carrier pigeons from Brooklyn 
to Cambridge.” Throughout the exchange, 
both played on rhetoric of home-front sacri- 
fice and martial heroics. Moore hoped Lev- 
in’s wife would “ration out the text” (26 Oct. 
1948), praised “vigilantly subtle emendations” 
(12 Aug. 1948), and thanked Levin for “col- 
laborative valor” and “verbal rescues” (2 Apr. 
1951). A letter in which Moore recounts for 
Levin her “interminable battle” with lines 
from the fable “La lice et sa compagne” “Bitch 
and Friend’ was typed on the back of an invi- 
tation to a dinner for the Resettlement Cam- 
paign for Exiled Writers and Professionals, 
a reminder of war’s ongoing effects (20 May 
1951). When she wrote to him on 14 Septem- 
ber 1948, Moore echoed her invocation of 
soldiers’ sacrifice in “In Distrust of Merits”: 
“That you contribute so sacrificially as you do 
fortifies my resolution for this undertaking; 
helps me to know that I, myself, should ‘over- 
work, and care to.” 

Where her exchange with Levin recalls 
wartime sacrifice, the record of Pound’s role in 
the project reflects postwar anxieties about the 
need not only to do one’s part but also to watch 
one’s words. Moore’s foreword credits Pound’s 
translations as her model: “the practice of 
Ezra Pound has been for me a governing prin- 
ciple—as deduced from his ‘Guido Cavalcanti, 
his ‘Seafarer, and certain French songs: the 
natural order of words, subject, predicate, ob- 
ject; the active voice where possible; a ban on 
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dead words, rhymes synonymous with gusto” 
(Foreword x). She did not have to “deduce” 
these rules from his “practice,” however, for he 
wrote them in the margins of draft pages she 
sent him in 1949. The pages, heavily marked in 
some cases, evince “intensities of supervision” 
as certainly as her correspondence with pro- 
fessors whose mentorship her foreword grate- 
fully acknowledges (ix). 

Why then did Moore not credit Pound’s 
help more directly? She suggested to Levin on 
17 July 1949 that Pound coadvise the project. 
In his reply, Levin assented: 


If Mr Pound still retains that faculty he had 
at the beginning of his career, when he was a 
kind of Ronsard de nos jours, his advice would 
be invaluable. One prefers to think of him then, 
setting out, like the poet-translators of the Re- 
naissance, to lavish the riches of other tongues 
on his compatriots. Had it been another Renais- 
sance, one prefers to think, his subsequent role 
might not have been twisted. (21 July 1949) 


With history as it stood, however, Pound was 
in a psychiatric asylum. Indicted for treason 
for his wartime broadcasts for Mussolini, he 
had been spared execution or lifelong impris- 
onment only by defense of insanity (Carpen- 
ter 694-753). Moore asked his help just as 
public outrage over his award of the Bollin- 
gen Prize, in February 1949, reached a peak. 
For self-preservation she might have done 
well to keep her distance. 

A letter from Pound suggests that Moore 
hid his role as adviser not because she wanted 
to avoid trouble, however, but because he did. 
A note in his handwriting, responding to her 
request for help on her translation, is a riot of 
bigotry and vulnerability, full of conspiracy 
theories about alliances between postwar 
American publishing and the government: 


NOTES from anynymous sourse 

E. wd/ be glad to help but cannot concentrate. 

And if he could it would be untimely to have 
it known that he had done so. Until the 
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decent jews stand up to the liars, whether 
goys like Orwell, or excited by BBC lies. 

Naturally knowing nothing of Levin he can- 
not trust him, nor can he trust anyone 
connected with Viking or Vanguard or 
other para-communist, or neo ex Roose- 
veltian organizations. 

If you think you recognize a hand writing in 
the comments, forget it. 

NO ONE, of any of the three or more sexes, 
connected with 

ANY american publishing house or PERI- 
ODICAL, especially 

the weekly infamies of Sodom on Hudson, is 
to know 

that E. has looked at this ms/ 

He is much too ill to attend to such matters. 

Not being a crook herself, M/M/ highly un- 
likely to suspect minor literati, until it is 
too late. 

You can’t pay him anything, because any- 
thing that goes to him is frozen by a buoc- 
racy which pretends that it will permit his 
“committee” to spend it for him, but ap- 
parently takes no count of time. 

Please do not let anyone see the enc/ms/ with 
corrections. 

“Churchill” lineal descendent of Baron Mu- 
chausen and a Chicago department store, 
and his propaganda bureau part of his family. 

The Brit/system of propaganda for at least 175 
years, is to lie so that no truth is believed 
from ANY source. 

If a man stopped to correct all the lies of the 
Orwell’s he wd/ have no time left to live 
or think. 


Pound employs his own strategies of indirec- 
tion, first declining the request, then back- 
handedly affirming it amid third-person 
pronouns, abbreviated references, and sudden 
shifts of topic. On the reverse side of the let- 
ter, he gives more-direct advice: 


kick OUT this god damned french syntax, 
with 

relative clauses. WRITE the sense in plain 

english, PROSE, and then versify 

the SENSE of your prose” 


tas 


Within a single missive, Moore is sworn to 
secrecy and reprimanded for syntax. In the 
politically charged world the “anynymous 
sourse” describes, writers (the “minor lite- 
rati”) and literary publishers scheme with 
government prosecutors, and no one can 
be trusted. Against her uncrooked nature, 
Moore must conceal her correspondence from 
even Levin. At the same time, while keeping 
the “enc/ms/ with corrections” covert, she is 
to be more transparent in her translations: 
“WRITE the sense in plain english, PROSE.” 
Moore responded to Pound by defending 
Churchill, a personal hero, but pledging her 
cooperation. (She shared Pound’s negative 
assessment of Orwell, who four years earlier 
had published the century’s most famous 
political fable, Animal Farm.”°) Despite the 
chaotic tone of Pound’s note, she affirmed the 
gravity with which she took his trust in her: 


I am quite shaken by so much kindness, sac- 
rifice and risk taken for me—speed, patience, 
definiteness. I am not worth all this trouble 
but I can be trusted. No one will see the pages. 
I won’t show, quote, or be led by gratitude ac- 
cidentally to bite the hand that fed me. You 
cannot trust people, it’s literally true, as sever- 
ities to which I needn't allude have taught me. 
I know the dynamite that an “interpretation” 
of an admonition may set off. No exceptions, 
no impulsive absent-minded retrospects. And 
don’t think Pll forget. (30 July 1949) 


Moore was good to her word. “Ezra Pound 
cannot undertake me—says he ‘just cannot 
concentrate,” she reported to Levin. “He has 
suggested my looking at his own work” (6 Aug. 
1949). When her foreword lists rules “deduced” 
from Pound’s translations, she is practicing as 
well a lesson deduced from La Fontaine, and 
ratified by Pound, about politic indirection. 


Fables of Translation 


Moore would adapt this lesson not only 
to protect but also to correct. Indignant at 
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Pound for sniping at the poet and editor Wil- 
liam Rose Benét after Benét had (in Moore’s 
words) “forced the Sat. R of Lit [Saturday 
Review of Literature] to publish a whole page 
countering the slurs on E.P—a whole page of 
high spots of E P,” she wrote him a letter fus- 
ing references to an American founding fa- 
ther with references to her own La Fontaine: 
“IMpious Ezra! . . . Jefferson did not hate in- 
justice more than I do. When ‘my’ collected 
fables appear April 11? 1954, please turn to 
TEN-I The Man and the Serpent brained for 
no reason + in spite of every reason” (22 July 
1953). Moore gave Pound unsolicited advice, 
but she withdrew behind “‘my’ collected fa- 
bles” to dispense it. In the fable to which she 
directed him, a fiendish man seizes a snake, 
condemning it to die for its evil nature while 
denying humanity’s own, despite the snake's 
damning testimony, corroborated by a cow, 
ox, and oak. “[En ayant résolu] sa mort, fat-il 
coupable ou non” ‘Murder-bent then, to jus- 
tify what he’d begun, the man 


[dju sac et du serpent aussitét ... donna 
Contre les murs, tant qu'il tua la béte. 
On en use ainsi chez les grands: 
La raison les offense... . (243, 245) 


brained the serpent he’d bagged, 
against a stone wall 
With such force one could hear the 
bones break— 

As Grandiloquent always has done. 
Justice offends him. (236, 238) 
The fable cautions other tale-tellers that “[s]i 
quelqu’un desserre les dents, / C’est un sot” 
‘one who'd reveal what all have known / Is a 
fool. Like the Athenian orator in “The Power 
of Fable,” the accusers go unheard—and, 
worse, get “brained”—when they level their 
charges directly. More gruesome than “The 
Power of Fable,” “The Man and the Serpent” 
makes a similar point about the wisdom of 
telling by indirection. “Mais que faut-il donc 
faire? / Parler de loin, ou bien se taire” “What 
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should be inferred? / Withdraw, or take care 
that your words are not heard’ (245; 238). 
The snap of Moore’s rhyme (“inferred” / “not 
heard”) vigorously conveys the shrewdness 
of watching what one says in a politically 
charged environment. At the same time, 
Moore’s translation is a warning to “Grandil- 
oquent,” a name that transforms a commen- 
tary on the powerful—“les grands”—into a 
critique of rhetorical bluster. Compared with 
Grandiloquent, the serpent seems a lamb. 

What La Fontaine writes of Louis XIV’s 
France in another fable, “Un animal dans la 
lune” ‘An Animal in the Moon’ (book 7, fable 
18), rings as true for Moore’s postwar United 
States: “Mars nous fait recueillir d’amples 
moissons de gloire: / C’est a nos ennemis de 
craindre les combats /... Ses [Louis’s] lau- 
riers nous rendront céléebres dans l’histoire” 
‘War has made us illustrious because of our 
power / Till we now intimidate every com- 
batant / ... His [Louis’s] laurels inspiring 
verse which ages will devour” (180; 167-68). 
Where La Fontaine pairs “gloire” with “his- 
toire,’ Moore complicates bravado with her 
choice of rhyme, matching “our power” with 
“devour.” If the verb suggests the ongoing 
taste for celebrations of war, here, in a book 
where the powerful repeatedly devour the 
powerless, the rhyme also evokes the destruc- 
tive ends of this appetite. 

I have argued that Moore’s fables con- 
stitute her sustained response to war. They 
point as well to the larger goals and chang- 
ing terrain of postwar American poetry and 
translation in the decade after World War II. 
Moore began her translations during an era 
of extreme violence but also of idealism about 
the possibilities of international alliance and 
collaboration. Fables appeared in print the 
summer that the United States Senate initi- 
ated proceedings to discipline Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. Moore finished them, that is, in the 
midst of the Cold War, amid attacks and 
suspicions that unsteadied her, as she put it, 
and emphasized anew the wisdom of indirect 
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speech.” At the beginning of book 5, La Fon- 
taine steps back from his work to comment 
on his method. Lacking Hercules’s strength, 
he has taken satire as his means of attack: “Ne 
pouvant l’attaquer avec des bras d’Hercule” 
‘Unable to mount an attack with the strength 
of Hercules, he writes, “Tantot je peins en 
un récit” ‘I sometimes paint a story’ (115; my 
trans.). In her translation, Moore replaces 
La Fontaine’s depiction of satire as a peace- 
ful alternative to physical confrontation with 
a blunt, martial image: “I’m not Hercules,” 
but “I’ve bared this weapon recently” (101). 
Moore’s text is not so wide-eyed as Jarrell’s or 
Pound’s portraits of a Moore who sees only 
good in others and the world—whether by 
will (Jarrell) or nature (Pound)—would sug- 
gest. Fable was the tool she took in hand not 
for its bared blade but for what it let her say 
undercover, because it allowed her to com- 
ment on the danger of absolute power, the 
violence of the strong against the weak, the 
necessity of vigilance, and the threat of self- 
righteousness—issues raised for her by World 
War II and its aftermath—indirectly and ina 
form that reflected their complexity. The re- 
sulting text aims to reclaim intensive writing 
and reading as political work; to encounter it 
in this light, we need to mind Moore’s image 
of fable as a “weapon,” as not just a shield but 
also a means of attack. 
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1. On the contemporary popularity of “In Distrust of 
Merits,” see Schweik, Gulf 31. Though Moore described 
the poem as an outpouring of feeling (“Emotion overpow- 
ered me,” she told Donald Hall [“Interview” 261]), it also 
works, as Miller shows, by indirection (“Distrusting” 366). 

2. At Auden’s suggestion, Pistole wrote to Moore in 
January 1945 inviting her to translate the fables. In De- 
cember 1947, following Pistole’s departure and further 
turnover at the firm, Reynal and Hitchcock broke its con- 
tract for Fables. Moore’s longtime publisher, Macmillan, 
also declined the book, and it moved to Viking in 1948. 
On the book’s publication history, see Leavell (325-27, 
336-40) and Stapleton (158-60). Auden narrowed the 
scope of his translation anthology, published by Viking 
in 1948 as The Portable Greek Reader. 

3. The Office of Facts and Figures was established by 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 1941 to provide the public 
with information about the progress of the war. 

4. In dissociating Pound’s poetry from his politics, 
Moore typified many of her peers. Hemingway wrote in 
1951, “Pound the great poet who we respect and Pound the 
old friend for who I care greatly are legally not the Pound 
of the treasonable broadcasts” (qtd. in Torrey 254). Such 
reasoning came under attack in the controversy surround- 
ing Pound’s 1949 Bollingen Prize (Carpenter; McGuire). 

5. As Miller writes, for Moore “the political is per- 
sonal” (“Distrusting” 357). 

6. Fumaroli’s political reading of La Fontaine’s Fables 
emphasizes the poet’s situation under Louis XIV’s regime. 

7. The range of adaptations includes critiques of 
eighteenth-century Russian clergy (Heim) and of the 
complexities of creole identity and colonial politics in 
twentieth-century Africa (Lionnet) and the Caribbean 
(Lang). 

8. Richard Howard declared Fables “a labor of 
mourning” (qtd. in Levy 69), while Leavell writes that 
the “task anchored [Moore] against the tides of grief” 
(336). Stapleton describes the project as shaping Moore’s 
public style. 

9. Schweik notes that Moore’s poem may be read topi- 
cally or allegorically (Gulf 40). Miller analyzes the poem’s 
emblems and allusions (“Distrusting” 359-61). 

10. Maidanek, or Majdanek, was a Nazi extermina- 


tion camp in Poland. 
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11. References to Hebrew prophets and poets, notable 
in “Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel” (1914), “The Past 
Is the Present” (1915), and “Feed Me, Also, River God” 
(1916), persist into poems of the 1920s. Miller describes 
the value Moore found in prophetic poetry as a model 
of public response in Cultures 151-53, “Distrusting” 
357, and “Religion” 264-66. On the legacy of Fables for 
Moore’s subsequent writing, see Sprout. 

12. Benfey and Remmler provide a facsimile of the 
conference’s program (62). Selected proceedings appear 
in the Sewanee Review (“Entretiens”). 

13. In her 1952 essay “A Bold Virtuoso,” Moore cites 
Stevens’s talk “Figure of the Youth as a Virile Poet” as 
evidence of his likeness to La Fontaine (446; see also Sol- 
terer 155). 

14. While Slatin reads “Light Is Speech” as a reproach 
of France for capitulating to Germany (225), Miller sug- 
gests it might be viewed as a “romanticized portrait of a 
besieged country” (Marianne Moore 160-61). Engel de- 
scribes the poem as “making traditional associations of 
France with frankness” (68). 

15. When Moore wrote the poem, the Créac’h light- 
house was the world’s most powerful aeromaritime light. 

16. Molesworth dates the completion of Fables to June 
1953 (359), but Moore’s revisions continued, as emenda- 
tions in the 1964 reedition show. As late as 1968 she was 
“still trying to eliminate some of my flatness—especially 
my Ant and grassop” (Letter to Harry Levin [23 Oct. 
1968)}). 

17. Her vocabulary underlines Moore’s “conviction,” as 
Miller describes it, that “human persistence in persecut- 
ing others must be understood in terms beyond any single 
time, place, or religious affiliation” (“Distrusting” 361). 

18. The project had the previous year been taken over 
by Viking, where Cowley was working as a consultant. 

19. The note is dated in pencil “Sept 19 1949”; how- 
ever, since Moore responded to specific elements of its 
“admonition” in a letter postmarked 30 July 1949, the 
penciled date seems incorrect. 

20. Moore is crisper: “I looked into George Orwell 
some time ago and found him repugnant—undergrown 
as a writer—so gave no more thought to him” (Letter to 
Ezra Pound, 30 July 1949). 

21. “The Committee recommends censure of Jo- 
seph McCarthy,” Moore wrote in the fall of 1954. “This 
steadies me” (Letter to Bryher). 
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N fRANCOPHONE LITERARY WORLDS, THERE APPEARS TO BE NO EXIT 

from language. The language question has been an integral—and at 

times touchy and acrimonious—topic for francophone studies, where 
postcolonial critique has cast a long shadow over the politics of lan- 
guage choice as a means of creative expression. As a complementary 
counterpoint to this approach, I would like to introduce a new, different 
constellation of international poets, essayists, and translators to the con- 
versation. They are pushing the critical history of the language question 
and its preoccupations into a different realm, into which they provide 
refreshing, stunning insight. Far from having suffered the shell shock of 
a “cultural bomb” that would have had them think of “their past as one 
wasteland of nonachievement” (Ngiigi 3), one where french “was largely 
taught to the exclusion of other languages,” where learning french en- 
tailed “giving up” the mother tongue (Rice 292), these writers may be 
viewed as altogether novel instantiations of the decolonized mind. 

If Ngtigi wa Thiong’o’s reflections may be construed as specific 
to colonial and postcolonial anglophone Africa, postcolonial franco- 
phone studies has long been preoccupied with the Maghrebi, sub- 
Saharan, Caribbean, and Québécois contexts. In the Maghreb, the 
creative, generous reflections of such theoreticians of literature and 
language as Abdelkébir Khatibi, Abdelwahab Meddeb, Abdelfat- 
tah Kilito, and Assia Djebar have nurtured fruitful debates on bi- 
lingualism (Bennani et al.), and Khatibi and Jacques Derrida have 
provided an enduring and compelling dialogue on monolingualism, 
translation, and untranslatability. The apex of the poststructuralist 
linguistic turn may be well behind us, but we have a far way to go be- 
fore exhausting contemporary francophone literature’s translingual 
complexities: its textual passage and unraveling across multiple lan- 
guages, such as “the digraphic (Arabic/Latin) aspect” of script in sub- 
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Saharan vernacular African languages (Lienau 
421) or the intertextual and translational po- 
etics across Arabic and french that I discuss 
here. Though Derrida points to translingual 
affinities in Le monolinguisme de l'autre, ou, 
La prothése de lorigine (“Monolingualism of 
the Other; or, The Prosthesis of Origin”; 1996), 
arguing how “in a sense, nothing is untrans- 
latable, but, in another sense, everything is un- 
translatable” (103), in 1983 Khatibi was already 
thinking through the inaugural digraphic, 
translational-untranslatable poetics of a single, 
translingual phoneme such as a in Meddeb’s 
oeuvre. Through a close reading of classical 
Arabic grammar and an exegesis of Meddeb, 
he demonstrates that “écrire en frangais pour 
un étranger (arabe) est [un] paradoxe” ‘to write 
in french for a(n Arab) foreigner is [a] paradox’ 
(182), which leads to idiosyncratic narratives 
that “parle[nt] en langues” ‘speak in tongues’ 
(186): texts composed in a translanguage, in 
the translational, intertextual sounds, letters, 
and words of one tongue layered against the 
sounds, letters, and words of another. In a 
work such as Meddeb’s landmark novel Talis- 
mano (1979), Khatibi notes: 


« [A] » remplace le (¢), phonéme que ne con- 
nait pas le francais et qui, selon une pictogra- 
phie archaique (dite chamito-sémitique) est 
Vindice de l’ceil : ca a commencé par un ceil 
absent, par la cécité, de l’invisible et de l’illi- 
sible... . Tel est le texte bilingue, aux marges 
de l’intraduisible. (181, 183) 


“[A]” replaces the (¢), a nonexistent phoneme 
in french, and which, according to an archaic 
pictography (so-called Chamito-Semitic), 
signals the eye: it began with an absent eye, 
with blindness, to the invisible and the illeg- 
ible... . Such is the bilingual text, at the mar- 
gins of the untranslatable. 


Khatibi here puns on the name of the Arabic 
letter ¢ (‘ayn), which doubles as the Arabic 
word for I’eil (“the eye”). By swapping a for ¢, 
french unwittingly maintains its cultural and 
linguistic blind spots. With an eye on such 
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weaknesses in the language, francophone au- 
thors have stopped writing back and have be- 
gun to pacifically invade the french language 
from within. In this essay, then, what we see 
and hear through the translingual franco- 
phone text is entirely autre, other, at the mar- 
gins of language and translatability: beyond 
la langue de l'autre (“the other’s language”), in 
the combined senses of Khatibi and Derrida, 
and toward une langue autre, an altogether 
“other language.” Captured in the chiasmus 
between the -phone and the -graph (Khatibi 
205), suspending language in the enjamb- 
ment between sign and sense, theoreticians 
and authors such as Khatibi and Meddeb were 
among the first to inject an amorous, trans- 
lational mysticism into contemporary french. 
So was Salah Stétié (born in Beirut, 1929). 
In a lover’s discourse, he narrates his choice (a 
nonchoice) to write in french and his awaken- 
ing as culturally Arab, as culturally Muslim: 


Je compris que j étais Arabe et qu’en langue 
francaise, dans cette langue choisie pour moi 
par mon pére mais aimée de moi par mon 
long accouplement avec elle, aimée de moi 
comme une personne peut étre aimée, aimée 
d’amour, passionnément, oui, je compris ce 
jour-la que l’Arabe que j’étais s'accomplirait 
en tant qu’Arabe dans la langue d’en face, celle 
de l’autre rive de la Méditerranée, cette langue 
qui fut parfois celle de l’envahisseur et qu'il 
m/appartiendra bientét, par mon ceuvre (déja 
je croyais a l’ceuvre qui viendra), d’envahir a 
mon tour pacifiquement. Pacifiquement, oui, 
certes, mais sans rien renier de mes armes ni 
rien abandonner de mon bagage. Jentrais dans 
la langue francaise comme chez moi et le cou- 
vent qu'elle me paraissait parfois, je révais de 
le transformer en sérail, je veux dire d’adapter 
4 ma propre structure intime les éléments d’un 
bati imposé mais ductile et transformable. 

(francais 18-19; my emphasis) 


I understood that I was Arab, and that in 
french, in this language chosen for me by my 
father but loved by me for my long coupling 
with her, loved by me as a person may be 
loved, loved out of love, passionately, yes, that 
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day I understood that the Arab whom I was 
would be fulfilled inasmuch as Arab in the 
facing language, that of the other shore of the 
Mediterranean, this language that sometimes 
was the invader’s and that will soon belong 
to me, through my oeuvre (I already believed 
in the work to come), to invade, in my own 
turn, pacifically. Pacifically, yes, certainly, but 
not by disarming myself nor by abandoning 
my baggage. I entered the french language 
like my home, and I dreamt of transforming 
the convent that it once seemed to me into a 
dwelling, by adapting the elements of an im- 
posed, though ductile and transformable, as- 
semblage to my own intimate structure. 


In what follows, building on the debates over 
franco-Arab textual bilingualism that began 
in the 1980s, I demonstrate Stétié’s paradoxi- 
cal idea of a pacifist invasion of language in 
the francophone literary sphere. In two trans- 
lational moments that foil, in french script, a 
deeper Arabic intertext, my essay shows how 
literature and criticism work in multilingual 
situations, as they transform literary lan- 
guage through the aspiration of a single pho- 
nemic consonant—f. 


[7] 


In Stétié’s 1998 translation and bilingual re- 
edition of the famous khamriya (éloge du vin 
[“praise of wine”]) by Cairo’s Sufi poet ‘Omar 
Ibn al-Farid (1181-1235), his translational 
gloss of the untranslatable sacrosanct term 
dhikr (53) opens the multilingual text to the 
poetics of the breath. In Ibn al-Farid’s kham- 
riya, wine forms an intimate bond with cre- 
ation, memory, life, breath, and secrets: 


65 GES oI US bel So ald Cdl $3 Je 

Pdsatiteere 
OS Ail yoke GUS SE ABLES 5S Seal ee BS os 
65] Jo agile 5E V5 wali dal csi Gaul g 555 8 
eal VY) dade 3 Geo SS olg  GIELAS GOI LES Gs G05 
SII {Gla} 6553 Go Ghi5g Gis Lae Wile So Igi58 9fs 
(Ibn al-Farid, Diwan 158) 
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sharibna ‘ala dhikri al-habibi 
mudamatan — sakirna biha min qabli an 
yukhlaqa al-karmu 

wa-lam yubqi minha al-dahru ghayra 
hushashatin ka’anna khafaha fi sudari 
al-nuha katmu 

fa-in dhukirat fi al-hayyi asbaha 
ahluhu nashawa wa-la ‘arun ‘alayhim 
wa-la ithmu 

wa-min bayni ahsha@i al-dandani tasd’adat_ —wa-lam 
yabqa minha fi al-haqigati illa ismu 

wa-law garrabi min haniha muq'adan 
masha wa-yantiqu min dhikra 
[madhagqatiha] al-bukmu 


Nous avons bu en mémoire de l'aimé tel vin 
qui nous fit ivres avant que fat créée la vigne 
De lui le temps n’a préservé qu'un souffle 
comme, enfoui dans les poitrines des sages, un 
secret tu 
Evoqué parmi les gens de la tribu, ceux-la 
s éveillent grisés, sans impiété ni honte 
D’entre les flancs des jarres il est monté 
et de lui ne reste, en vérité, quun nom 
Sils rapprochaient de sa taverne un 
impotent, celui-ci marcherait, 
les muets, au souvenir de sa saveur, reparleraient 
(Stétié, Vin 8-11; my emphasis) 


In memory of the beloved 
we drank a wine; 
we were drunk with it 
before the creation of the vine. 
Time preserving nothing of it 
save one last breath, 
concealed like a secret 
in the breasts of wise men. 
But if it is recalled among the tribe, 
_ the worthy ones 
are drunk by morn 
without shame or sin. 
From the depths of the jars 
it arose, though truly, 
nothing remained 
save a name. 
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Could they bring a cripple 
near its tavern, he would walk, 
and from mention of its flavor, 
the dumb would talk. 
(Ibn al-Farid, Sufi Verse 47-48; my emphasis) 


Ibn al-Farid’s poem cycles through the multi- 
sensory miracles of the most beautiful wine 
in the world—so beautiful, in fact, that its 
very existence is brought into question by the 
verses that celebrate it: the poem recounts how 
it restores lost physical senses to the blind, the 
deaf, the mute—even the possessed, to whom 
sanity is returned by “un magicien [qui] tra- 
cait les lettres de son nom / au front du pos- 
sédé” ‘the wizard [who] write[s] / the letters 
of its name / on the brow of one struck by the 
jinn’ (Stétié, Vin 13; Ibn al-Farid, Sufi Verse 
49). Yet the poem’s opening verse is especially 
remarkable: “Nous avons bu en mémoire de 
lV'aimé tel vin / qui nous fit ivres avant que fat 
créée la vigne” ‘In memory of the beloved / we 
drank a wine; / we were drunk with it / before 
the creation of the vine.’ It asks incredible, 
unanswerable questions: What is this existent- 
nonexistent wine that precedes the creation 
of the vine, its origin and root? What kinds 
of impossible time and modes of being does 
this order suggest? Is this idea, in its modern 
french intonations, expressed by Baudelaire’s 
“Jai plus de souvenirs que si j’avais mille ans” 
‘ve more memories than if I were a thousand 
years old’ (Euvres 73; Flowers 98)? or, in the 
American, by Michael Palmer’s opening verse 
from his Baudelaire Series, “A hundred years 
ago I made a book” (163)? Stétié’s transla- 
tional verses furthermore mark a poetic occa- 
sion: occasional Mallarméan verse. Drink for 
Ibn al-Farid is occasioned by circumstance, 
the circumstance here being “en mémoire de 
laimé” ‘in memory of the beloved.’ 

What this translation does not (can- 
not) capture is something to which Stétié 
obliquely refers whenever he discusses the 
linguistic and political ramifications of trans- 
lating classical Arabic Sufi poetry into french. 
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His incendiary choice to translate a wine 
poem as a remedy for the idiosyncratic im- 
morality of alcohol in Islam highlights wine’s 
ethical imperative and poetic admirableness. 
As he explains, his translations attempt to re- 
tain the mystical nature of the Arabic texts: 


Le vin est ici-bas, symboliquement et en atten- 
dant (toujours l’attente), l’un des chemins vers 
Allah qui est, quand on y pense—les soufis 
lont pensé—ivresse et vertige. . .. Le vin—si 
immoral au niveau des meeurs et si admira- 
blement moral et poétique au niveau du signe 
et du sens—est cela dont, outre la priére et la 
méditation, mérite d’étre honorée la Divinité 
au-dela de toute honorification admissible. 
C’est pour rendre plus visible l’évidence de 
cette assertion que je me suis offert l’audace 
de restituer en frangais le poéme de la Kham- 
riya—« La Vineuse »—d’Omar Ibn al-Faridh, 
plus généralement connue, et plus platement, 
sous le titre de l’Eloge du Vin. (Vin 86) 


Wine here below, symbolically and in waiting 
(always the wait), is one of the paths toward 
Allah, who, when we think about it—the Su- 
fis have thought it—is inebriation and vertigo. 
... Wine—so immoral in terms of custom 
and so admirably moral and poetic at the level 
of sign and sense—is that through which, in 
addition to prayer and meditation, Divinity 
deserves to be honored beyond all admissible 
homage. It is in order to render the truth of 
this assertion more visible that I have allowed 
myself the audacity of restituting in french 
the poem of the Khamriya—“The Wined 
Ode”—by ‘Omar ibn al-Farid, more gener- 
ally, and flatly, known as the Praise of Wine. 


On a poetic level, Stétié’s translations strive to 
capture, above all, the musical essence (Rabi‘a 
25) of the Arabic texts, “[dans lesquels] 
se confondent en une longue modulation 
unique l’épanchement de l’ame et le trop- 
plein du souffle qui la fait vivre” ‘[in which] 
are blended in a long, unique modulation the 
effusion of the soul and the excess of breath 
that enlivens it’ (26). Technically, though, in 
terms of the choice of preposition, the Arabic 
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line of Ibn al-Farid’s khamriya, ‘ala dhikri, 
means not “en mémoire de l’aimé” but “sur la 
mémoire” or “a la mémoire” ‘upon mention 
of. Mere evocation (“Evoqué parmi les gens 
de la tribu” ‘recalled among the tribe’) shares 
the same root with ‘ala dhikri: inn dhukirat, 
“if mentioned,” “if remembered.” Further in 
the poem, the mutes who regain speech do 
so “au souvenir de sa saveur” ‘from mention 
of its flavor, min dhikri madhagqatiha. To- 
ward the khamriya’s end, wine and beloved 
(l’aimé) commingle in the same line. The be- 
loved is here ambiguously referred to with a 
feminine declension (dhukirat), which trans- 
poses previous mentions of divine love (love 
of god, the habib in the opening verse, which 
is masculine in Arabic) into the love either of 
wine (mudama, feminine in Arabic) or of the 
woman who is here called Nu‘m,’ or of both. 


os E555 GB 55 GELS a $3 Le lays ol Ga Ohhi5 
(Ibn al-Farid, Diwan 161) 


wa-yatrubu man lam yadriha ‘inda 
dhikriha kamushtaqi nu‘min kullama 
dhukirat nu'mu 


Et celui-la qui l’ignorait l’exulte [a sa 
mémoire, ‘inda dhikriha] 
comme au rappel [kullama dhukirat] du 
nom de Nou'm l’amant de Nou'm 
(Stétié, Vin 19) 


One who never knew it 
is moved by its memory, 
just as one longing for Num 
is stirred when she is recalled. 
(Ibn al-Farid, Sufi Verse 50) 


In his translation, Stétié omits the expression 
“4 sa mémoire” ‘by its memory’ (for the two 
Arabic words ‘inda dhikriha), present at the 
end of the first hemistich of the Arabic verse. 
Whether intentional or not, the omission is 
noteworthy. Its presence would have intro- 
duced additional philological and etymologi- 
cal layers of translational complexity to 
Stétié’s many allusive renditions of the term 
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(“mémoire,” “évoqué,” “souvenir”). Its omis- 
sion, however, is far more revelatory because 
it points to a paradoxical absence. In its Ara- 
bic formulations in the mystic khamriya, 
dhikr doubles as a reference to the Sufi prac- 
tice of remémoration or remembrance, the 
third principle of Sufism, according to the 
medieval mystic ‘A’ishah al-Ba‘uniyyah (62- 
95), one of Ibn al-Farid’s textual adepts (Ho- 
merin xvi-xvii). The principle and practice of 
dhikr may include, for instance, the recalling 
and recitation of the ninety-nine names of Al- 
lah in breathless pursuit of the hundredth 
mystical name, a practice today commonly 
associated with the short period following the 
five daily prayers during Ramadan—espe- 
cially during the holy month’s supplementary 
tarawih and early morning tahajjud wakes, 
which last for hours on a nightly basis, during 
the entire course of which the imam seals the 
Qur’an several times. The khatm (5 )—recit- 
ing the holy book from beginning to end and 
then back again to the beginning—discloses 
yet another term associated with wine in the 
khamriya tradition: the seal of the precious 
wine in its precious jar, khatma in@iha 
(verse 8) in Ibn al-Farid’s expression, “le sceau 
du récipient” ‘the seal of its jar’ (Stétié, Vin 11; 
Ibn al-Farid, Sufi Verse 48). The khatm is even 
a term that serves as an epithet for the 
Prophet Muhammad, “Sceau des Prophéetes” 
‘Seal of the Prophets’ (Djebar 306): gLaybi a, 
khatim al-mursalin. The drinking in question, 
then, the inebriation that it causes, is godly, 
prophetic: dhikr al-habib is both “en mémoire 
de ’aimé,” remembering Allah the Beloved, 
and remembering and praying to Him 
through the mention (dhikr) of His name(s). 
God is wine; wine, God. 

The close reader of the multitongued 
soundings in Stétié’s total work, Le vin mys- 
tique, will hear whispers, in this translational 
genesis in progress, of a new francophone 
lyric. Characterized by a translingual, mys- 
tical turn and focused on the poetics of the 
breath, the new francophone lyric finds 
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divergent and convergent inflections es- 
pecially in contemporary Maghrebi litera- 
ture, often construed against “un fond soufi 
trés fort” ‘a pronounced Sufi background’ 
through a “chaine de transmetteurs” ‘chain of 
transmitters’ (Habib Tengour qtd. in Sanson 
22, 157). I think especially of Meddeb, who 
inscribes his lifelong oeuvre of poetic cycles 
from Tombeau d'Ibn Arabi (“Tombeau of Ibn 
Arabi”; 1987) to his near-posthumous Por- 
trait du poéte en soufi (“Portrait of the Poet 
as a Sufi’; 2014) under the aegises of great Sufi 
poets from Persia to al-Andalus, such as Ibn 
al-Hassan al-Niffari, Manstr al-Hallaj, and 
Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi. 


[7] 


Through the translational semantic prolifera- 
tion of a single term, writers working in more 
than one language and literary tradition pare 
the essence of poetic linguistic expression 
(Gleize 25-41) to its most basic elements: pho- 
nemes, consonants, vowels, tics, whispers, 
breaths. If, through translation, Stétié has al- 
tered his imposed, ductile, transformable 
french-language dwelling ([f]ran¢ais 19) by 
adapting it, making it part of his own Arabic 
poetic assemblage, and by modulating in a 
translational idiom the semantic polyvalence 
of the Arabic term dhikr, a younger writer 
pares language down further to a single con- 
sonant: a sound, which on its own does not 
metrically register even as a single syllable. 
This striking genealogical and intellectual 
anomaly comes from Ryoko Sekiguchi (born 
in Tokyo, 1970), a rare francophone writer 
who continues to profusely publish transla- 
tions, self-translations, and original, genre- 
defying work in both Japanese and french. In 
2005, she composed in french a poetic text a 
rebours—backward, against the grain. Giving 
it the title Héliotropes, Sekiguchi takes a dou- 
ble cue from (1) the Qur’anic dya (“verse”) 
75.16 from surat al-Qiyama (“The Resurrec- 
tion”), 4 Jes) Bis 4, J555 J, la tuharrik bihi 
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lisanaka li-ta‘jala bihi, “Ne remue pas ta 
langue en lisant le Coran comme si tu voulais 
hater la révélation” ‘Do not rush your tongue 
in an attempt to hasten [your memorization 
of] the Revelation’ (75.16), and from (2) a his- 
torically unprecedented linguistic and liter- 
ary invention: the medieval Andalusian 
Arabic muwashshah (pl. muwashshahat), after 
which she structures her entire book. 

The muwashshah (tenth to fourteenth 
century) single-handedly reversed every ge- 
neric, linguistic, and cultural convention 
in Arabic, from the classical Jahili qasida 
(“polythematic ode,” pl. qasa@id) to the awe- 
inspiring mugqataat (the “initiatiques lettres” 
[Meddeb 18], the ‘initial’ or “initiating let- 
ters’ of the Qur’an) and the linguistic pu- 
rity of sacred Qur’anic revelation, recitation, 
memorization, and remembrance. Of vary- 
ing lengths, the classical qasd@’id presented a 
loosely connected narrative through a codi- 
fied set of themes and movements, like the 
Quranic chapters that came after them (Hus- 
sein 1-5). Whereas the qasida maintained a 
textual unity through meter and the same 
rhyme repeated at the end of each verse, the 
muwashshah was “a kind of stanzaic poem in 
which the stanzas begin with segments (simt, 
pl. asmat) in a rhyming sequence that is dif- 
ferent for each stanza and end with segments 
(qufl, pl. aqfal) sharing the same rhyming se- 
quence in every stanza” (Corriente 110). The 
genre’s major disruptive force was its back- 
ward construction from and anticipation of 
its end, the kharja (“exit” or “way out”), the 
final qufl (““lock”; Hanlon 35-36), which si- 
multaneously establishes “the distinction 
between the voice in the muwassah, which is 
that of a man, and that of the kharja, usually 
a woman’s voice” (Yahalom 29). 

In the muwashshah, the linguistic open- 
ing doubles as closure and poetic end or exit, 
or, in the idiolect of contemporary french 
poetics, as sortie—the title Jean-Marie Gleize 
gave his 2009 collection of theoretical and 
poetical essays, as well the title of a recent 
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essay by Héléne Cixous collected in Le rire 
de la Méduse et autres ironies (“The Laugh 
of the Medusa and Other Ironies”; 2010) on 
“long[s] accouplement{s]” ‘long coupling|s]’ 
(Stétié, [f]rangais 18) with and within lan- 
guages. The muwashshah not only completely 
reversed poetic and sacred order but also ir- 
reverently turned it on its head. The opening 
couplet (matla‘) anticipates the meter and 
rhyme of the kharja, but the muwashshah 
assumes circular Qur’anic ritual formalism 
in which beginning and end merge into one 
(in Ibn al-Farid’s poem, the khatm, “le sceau 
du récipient” ‘the seal of its jar’ [Ibn al-Farid, 
Diwan 158; Stétié, Vin 11; Ibn al-Farid, Sufi 
Verse 48]), as if to delineate the threshold that 
separates them: in an apotropaic moment of 
poetic invention that preempts any finality, 
the beginning is the end and the end is the 
beginning in a liminal moment of passage. 
From a linguistic standpoint, the kharja 
represented a departure from classical Ara- 
bic into colloquial forms of the language or 
other languages. For instance, if a poem were 
composed in classical Arabic, its final verse 
could be in colloquial Arabic, Mozarabic, or 
Romance Andalusian transcribed in Ara- 
bic letters. The Arabic script thus foils verses 
composed in Romance Andalusian in a re- 
markable moment of utter linguistic disjunc- 
ture between sign and sense. To be sure, the 
percentage of non-Arabic kharjas is small, “48 
out of a grand total in a corpus of some 600 
poems” (Jones, “Final Tadmin” 61), but “the 
use of Romance material is unparalleled in 
Arabic either before or since” (Jones, Romance 
Kharjas 13), and it constitutes “a quantum 
leap from traditional Arabic poetry” (Smart 
113). The muwashshah leaves the speech of the 
Arabic Qur’an (qur’anan ‘arabiyyan), leaves 
its Arabic tongue and hand, operating mys- 
teriously on poetic reality, only to reveal not 
a secret but an irreducible linguistic and rela- 
tional alterity. If, as Jean-Claude Milner, Gior- 
gio Agamben, and Daniel Heller-Roazen all 
agree, the fundamental distinction between 
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prose and poetry relies on the possibility of 
enjambment or “the opposition of a metrical 
limit to a syntactical limit,” “a prosodic pause 
to a semantic pause” (Agamben 109), then we 
may understand the kharja as the opposition 
of a scriptural limit to a phonological limit 
or as the opposition of an auditory pause to a 
semantic pause. As with the Qur’anic muqat- 
at, “il y a vers dans une langue, dés qu'il est 
possible d’insérer des limites phonologiques 
sans avoir égard a la structure syntaxique” 
‘there is said to be verse in a language from 
the moment in which it is possible to insert 
phonological limits without consideration 
of syntactic structure’ (Milner 300; Heller- 
Roazen 114). “The possibility of enjambment 
constitutes the only criterion for distinguish- 
ing poetry from prose,” because “verse is, in 
every case, a unit that finds its principium in- 
dividuationis only at the end” (Agamben 109). 
Verse “defines itself only at the point at which 
it ends” (111), and enjambment becomes 
“nothing less than the fundamental principle 
of poetic unity” (Heller-Roazen 104). 

There hardly exists a piece of classical Ara- 
bic poetry in which some verses do not begin 
with either the transition and or then, the vowel 
9 (w) or the fricative consonant G (f), both of 
which originate in the Semitic letter 1 (vav or 
waw). In the muwashshahat, the distinction in 
voice between the body of the poem and the fi- 
nal one- or two-line kharja would be impossible 
without the transitional verses that precede it: 
JE5)I Ule Ge erst lus, wa shada al-jami‘u min 
hali al-wajal, “and all chanted from a state of 
dread,” or GULL g luall die Lales 3} Ee, fa- 
alanat idh dahhaha minhi al-dina wa-l-ishtiyaq, 
“[and] then she declared, for she was struck, by 
him, into suffering and longing” (‘Uddat al-Jalis 
236, 244). In structuring Héliotropes, Sekiguchi 
leans against the possibility of linguistic passage 
or movement from one voice to the next, from 
one tongue to another. She spreads out select 
scientific names and foreign pronunciations 
across the 120 stanzas that form her book. She 
evokes a left-handed structure with the blank 
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white page on the left-hand side cf each sheet of 
paper in the book, which suggests an invisible or 
at best barely perceptible westward movement, 
“gauchére” (“left-handed”), from text page to 
blank page, like the heliotropic phenomenon 
in some plants’ movements, like the move- 
ment of the eyes from the end of the right edge 
of the text to the beginning of the line on the 
left edge. In the following stanza, the two play- 
fully split words at the edges of the first stanza 
(“gau-chére” and “pas-sive”) sound at least like 
four more things: the encircling game Go (gau) 
cherished by Oulipo and central to the poet- 
mathematician Jacques Roubaud’s € (1967), 
the dearly beloved of the muwashshah (chere), 
reverie-inducing promenades and negations 
(pas), and the botanical species of perennial on- 
ion (“cive”) known as allium fistulosum (sive): 


Il est un corps continuel de prononciations 
étayé par divers noms savants de plantes et de 
ce contre quoi ils s'adossent. Une certaine 
longueur que laisse passer la structure gau- 
chére et le phénoméne qui risque d’étre dit 
par distraction « ce qu'elle contient » ; cette 
obliquité infime, il fallait qu’elle coule le 
plus clair possible sans la charger d’un poids 
supplémentaire. La distinction des voix pas- 
sive et active a été d’abord interdite, et a 
peine le regard jeté vers la troisiéme, la lettre 
favait déja fait son apparition ; nous l’avons 
prononcée, la méme chose nous est advenue. 


(7) 


There is one continual body of pronunciations 

braced by the diverse scientific names of plants 
and 

what they lean against. A certain 

length that the left-handed structure allows to 

pass and the phenomenon that risks being 
called 

in distraction “what it contains”; this 

infinitesimal obliquity, it had to flow as 

clearly as possible without piling on 

supplementary weight. The distinction 
between pas- 

sive and active voices was forbidden at first, and 
no 
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sooner had sight been cast upon the third, than 
the letter 

f already made its appearance; we 

pronounced it, the same thing befell us. 


The infinitesimal heliotropic slant, Sekiguchi 
seems to tell us, operates in the manner of the 
lightly aspirated, transitional “letter f” (9, 3, »): 
a frugal passage from oneself to the other. The 
distinctions that these voicings in verse intro- 
duce oscillate between active and passive. The 
Persian-born Aba Nuwas (756-814) had written: 


fa-fi al-ghina@’i bi-naghmin yudrabu al-mathalu 


Then in tuneful song the proverb goes (84) 


BS elatl Gs xis 
wa-tughanna ‘ala al-madami thalathan 


And over wine thrice sung (673) 


In Héliotropes, as the structure and “distinc- 
tion between pas- / sive and active voices” allow 
the poet to quote herself, other poets, or well- 
known sayings and proverbs (Jones, “Final Tad- 
min” 65-67), “what it contains,” in Sekiguchi’s 
formulation, befalls us in the reverberating 
apparition-aspiration of “the letter / f” So about 
halfway through Héliotropes, Sekiguchi writes: 


La réverbération de I’haleine G retentit 
jusqu ici, et quels que soient le bruit et le 
surgeon du vert cespiteux, il parvient 
habilement a trouver la brindille en pente 
tellement aigué qu il semblerait impossible 
d’y poser une patte, jette l’autre en lair 
comme un hamac, et s’adresse ainsi de 
temps a autre : « Ils sont mis a distance avec 
toutes les langues pratiquées aujourd’hui 
sur cette terre, tandis que chacun d’eux 
indique avec exactitude une seule orienta- 
tion définie. I] en est ainsi dans tous les jar- 
dins, partout ow se fait le va-et-vient de 
ceux qui changent de place en s’envolant. » 

(59; my emphasis) 
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The reverberation of the breath  dins 

up to here, and whatever the noise and the 

basal shoot of the clumping green, he 
manages 

to skillfully find the twig at such a sharp 

slope that it would seem impossible 

to set a foot there, throws the other up in 
the air 

like a hammock, and thus addresses himself 
from 

time to time: “They are placed at a distance 
from 

all languages practiced today 

on this earth, while every one of them 

indicates with accuracy a single defined 
orienta- 

tionsy ality’ tisaessoreni nee tall icary 

dens, wherever there exists the coming-and- 
going of 

those who change places by flying.” 


Can I translate a work back into a language in 
which it was originally never written? or even 
thought? As Pierre Joris asks of the Morrocan 
author Driss Chraibi’s scandalous first novel 
Le passé simple (1954): 


What would happen if the title were trans- 
lated into Arabic? I nearly wrote “back into 
Arabic”—but a back is unwarranted, Chraibi 
wrote from and into [f]rench, that is the whole 
point of the book—the novel’s own desire is to 
be an accurate temporal arrow, forward from 
the old Arabic-Islamic tradition to the moder- 
nity of the colonizing civilization. (10) 


Sekiguchi’s work reverses the politics of post- 
colonial literary prose described by Joris, as 
she writes from the then already forked tongue 
of a new multilingual medieval genre into an 
indeterminate contemporary french book 
at the interstices of itself. If I were to cast “et 
s'adresse ainsi de temps a autre” into Arabic, it 
would give us .Y C39 Ye Jah UWhs, wa-bi-l- 
tali yaqulu min waqtin li-akhar or, even more 
apropos, FY C39 Yo Jgid:, fa-yaqulu min 
waatin li-akhar. Her uncanny letter f (9, 4, 1) 
reappears when translated back into Arabic. 
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Hot on the tracks of Khatibi (186, 205) and 
Heller-Roazen’s pursuit of literature “speak- 
ing in tongues,” here, it appears, is une langue 
(“a tongue,” Sekiguchi’s) qui parle en langues 
(“that speaks in tongues,” the muwashshahat). 
f deforms and unfurls a language un- 
done: Stétié’s aporetic notion of a pacifist 
invasion of language takes less the form of 
francophonie’s initial surrealism-tinged lin- 
guistic.destruction than a rediscovery and 
resurrection in and through a french lan- 
guage surface of classical Arabic literature 
and mystical Islam and Sufism. In this light, 
the kharja in particular, the final close, the 
final lock, marks an exceptional site of trans- 
ference between languages in passage, a lim- 
inal moment of transit where languages are 
placed at each other’s threshold, freely inter- 
woven into each other, each becoming an- 
other language, becoming something other 
than language as such—that is, characterized 
by a basic correspondence between visual 
sign and uttered sense. Pacifically invaded. 


NOTES 


All translations are mine, unless otherwise indicated. 

1. An etymologically complex word, nu‘m as a term 
of endearment here signifies “apple of one’s eye”; more 
broadly, it has connotations of acceptance and the be- 
stowing of blessings and beatitude. Among other words, 
its root gives the ostrich its Arabic name, naama. 
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Then he printed the alphabet for me on the pieces of birch bark and when I 

knew the letters I learnt to spell, then to read and eventually to write, even 

more clearly than the hermit himself, since I printed everything. 
—Grimmelshausen, Simplicissimus (40) 


Demnach schriebe er mir ein Alphabet auf birkene Rinden, nach dem Druck 
formiert, und als ich die Buchstaben kennete, lernete ich buchstabieren, fol- 
gends lesen, und endlich besser schreiben, als es der Einsiedel selber konnte, 
weil ich alles dem Druck nachmalet. 

—Grimmelshausen, Abenteuerliche Simplicissimus Teutsch (44) 


Even, I can speak some big grammar sometimes myself. Just I will repeat 
what Bullet or the soza captain have said. And I will say it carefully with my 
mouth and with style. ... Even Bullet come give me one book and every time 
when I get small chance I will try to read the book. 

—Saro-Wiwa, Sozaboy (93) 


ACH OF THE ABOVE TWO SCENES OF LITERACY UNFOLDS IN THE 

context of a protagonist’s experience in war. Grimmelshau- 

sen’s Simplicius has been displaced by war when he under- 
goes his formal education, under the tutelage of a hermit. Mene, the 
lead character in Ken Saro-Wiwa’s Sozaboy (1985), gains exposure 
to books and an elite form of English after befriending an educated 
peer on the front lines of battle. Clearly, the two war novels emerge 
from vastly different worlds. Simplicissimus (1669), appearing in the 
aftermath of the Thirty Years’ War, Europe’s defining seventeenth- 
century conflict, is among the first novels written in New High 
German, the form of the language that has prevailed from Grimmels- 
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hausen’s time to the present. Saro-Wiwa’s So- 
zaboy responds to the Biafran War, one of the 
first major postcolonial ethnic conflicts of the 
twentieth century. His language is a variant 
of Nigerian pidgin English that he famously 
described as “rotten English.” Yet these scenes 
point to an important generic kinship be- 
tween the two texts, separated though they 
are by time, space, and language. In both, the 
story of a peasant’s brutal wartime experience 
is also the story of his emergence as a writer. 
The violence of war gets folded into a narra- 
tive that focuses on how the picaro expresses 
himself, on the language he ultimately uses in 
his autobiographical act of narration. 

Saro-Wiwa read German literature at 
Ibadan University and was most probably 
exposed to Grimmelshausen’s example.’ Al- 
though there is no definitive proof of direct 
influence, I argue here that the two novels 
share a close formal relation tied to their self- 
conscious use of picaresque convention to 
represent a war. Critics who write about the 
picaresque often privilege the form of the fic- 
tional autobiography as a distinguishing trait, 
even as they recognize the genre’s “protean” 
tendencies and the possibility of defining the 
picaresque in manifold ways.’ Claudio Guil- 
lén, one of the critics most frequently cited, 
notes that “the picaresque is a pseudoauto- 
biography,” inevitably raising the question 
of the narrator’s identity in relation to the 
roguish and shape-shifting actor involved in 
the events. “But who tells the story?” Guil- 
lén asks (81). A comparison of Sozaboy and 
Simplicissimus suggests that this question is 
also a question of what language the narra- 
tor uses. In both novels, the narrator tells of 
his wartime experience in a language gener- 
ally associated with popular speech, not with 
literature. Through the autobiographical war 
story, this minor tongue becomes the basis 
for a literary language capable of broad influ- 
ence beyond its point of origin. 

The correspondence between the two 
novels also helps identify a type of war fiction 
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that conflicts with the paradigm of trauma. 
For good reason, modern war fiction focuses 
on the psychological damage inflicted by 
war, a damage often conveyed by conspicu- 
ous silences and the disabled speech of the 
main characters.’ Yet this model does not fit 
the purposes of all war novelists, particularly 
not when the chosen language of the novelist 
lacks the official status guaranteed by a sov- 
ereign state. Both Grimmelshausen and Saro- 
Wiwa write out of a postwar context in which 
a vernacular language extends across a di- 
vided regional space without the backing of a 
state authority. These novelists must contend 
with the question of whether the language is 
strong enough to represent a territory torn 
apart by civil war. Any perception that war 
has damaged the narrator’s speech leaves his 
language in a weakened position in the com- 
petition with more prestigious languages. 
The thrust of my argument is that Grim- 
melshausen and Saro-Wiwa respond to this 
disempowering situation by redefining the re- 
lation between war and language. These nov- 
elists add strength to the regional language 
through the medium of a rogue protagonist 
whose travels throughout the war zone pre- 
cede his writing of a life history. Geographic 
movement is central to this character type. 
As Franco Moretti has suggested, pages in 
the picaresque are measured in terms of dis- 
tance covered.’ If, for Moretti, the achieve- 
ment of the picaresque is to map the space 
of the modern nation, the wartime accounts 
of Grimmelshausen and Saro-Wiwa high- 
light the unstable state boundaries that call 
for the use of the form. Capable by virtue of 
his literary pedigree of traversing terrain, the 
wartime picaro demarcates the boundaries 
of the broken space of civil war, ultimately 
claiming it as the possession of the vernacular 
language. The travels of Simplicius and Mene 
trace a highly uncertain territory. Before the 
war, their language is ill prepared to describe 
it and to explain its significance abroad. In 
both Simplicissimus and Sozaboy, the picaro 
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gains literacy in wartime and a deep educa- 
tion in the history of regional violence. The 
total experience of the lawless zone becomes, 
paradoxically, part of an allegory of language 
growth, and both that experience and that 
growth culminate in the picaro’s narration. 

In Sozaboy and in Simplicissimus, war's 
primary effect is not to silence the subject or 
damage speech but, paradoxically, to bolster 
a picaro’s and, by extension, a population’s 
expressive ability. In their storytelling, these 
rogue narrators tend toward verbal plenitude 
rather than absence, exhibiting an attitude 
of audacity toward the representation of a 
vast wartime experience. This structure of 
the war picaresque appears in the vernacular 
francophone novel as well. Toward the end 
of his journey, Birahima, the Malinké child 
soldier and narrator-protagonist of Ahmadou 
Kourouma’s Allah nest pas obligé, inherits 
four dictionaries from a griot who has been 
working as an international interpreter. Bira- 
hima puts this inheritance to use, telling the 
entire history of the West African tribal wars 
in a pidgin-inflected narrative characterized 
by verbal excess and irreverence. Here, as in 
Simplicissimus and Sozaboy, a picaro’s spo- 
ken language emerges from wartime better 
prepared for literary circulation. In all these 
cases, the picaresque serves to elevate the 
status of a regional language and refigure a 
war perceived to be exclusively barbaric and 
brutalizing. The novels expose the lawlessness 
and terror much like other contemporary war 
narratives, but, unlike them, they show that 
the experience of war contributes to the rise 
in importance of a vernacular tongue. 


Linguistic Rivalry and the Picaresque 


Although my objective is to join the authors 
of Simplicissimus and Sozaboy by challenging 
their familiar location in discrete European 
or African, baroque or postcolonial contexts, 
the differences between the two writers are 
significant and crucial to my comparison. 
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First and foremost, the New High German 
of Simplicissimus is a variant of the mother 
language shared by Grimmelshausen and a 
wide population of German speakers. The 
author asserts his variant across a region 
where German is already native to the popu- 
lation.’ This region has no political status at 
all, being broken up into principalities. By 
contrast, in the world that Saro-Wiwa writes 
about, his mother language (Khana) renders 
him unintelligible across the territory of a 
newly created and highly precarious state. He 
contends with the fact that in order to com- 
municate across tribal lines in this territory 
of more than five hundred languages, he and 
his narrator-protagonist must adopt a second 
tongue,” even if it comes from outside. Thus 
Saro-Wiwa writes in a context where mother 
languages cannot form the basis of mass 
communication and where linguistic unity 
can be achieved only through the appropria- 
tion of a colonizer’s language. 

Despite the different linguistic pressures 
faced by each writer, the two novels contain 
structural similarities that have their basis in 
an analogous historical situation. Both works 
emerge out of a context of linguistic rivalry, 
in which the devalued spoken language of a 
war-torn region is pitted against a prestigious 
competitor that threatens to deprive ordinary 
speakers of representational control over the 
region. Pascale Casanova has described the 
entirety of literary history in terms of the clash 
between the spoken tongues of particular ter- 
ritories and the powerful world languages 
that encroach on these territories. Writers 
from outside the centers of literary power 
consistently challenge the hegemony of the 
dominant languages by carving out distinc- 
tive and autonomous “literary spaces” where 
the population’s vernacular is sovereign (83, 
220-21). Grimmelshausen and Saro-Wiwa, 
two such writers from the periphery, pushed 
back against a world language that had put 
members of their group at a cultural disad- 
vantage. At a time of growing French prestige 
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in German-speaking areas, Grimmelshausen 
sought to give status to the German language 
by claiming a war zone and a body of his- 
torical experience as a German possession.’ 
Similarly, in Sozaboy, Saro-Wiwa claimed the 
Biafran War as the possession of speakers of 
Nigerian pidgin. According to his memoir (On 
a Darkling Plain), the war narrative had been 
colonized by Igbo speakers of Standard En- 
glish, who were using that language as a tool 
to further their interests in postwar Nigeria. 
His novel works to pry the Biafran War narra- 
tive out of the grasp of such speakers and give 
it to an intertribal group identified as speak- 
ing an indigenous variety of English. 

In Grimmelshausen’s linguistic environ- 
ment, the decline of Latin as Europe’s major 
print language coincided with the ascent of 
French, which not only exceeded the other 
European languages in number of speakers 
but also had the benefit of being promoted by 
an expansionist state.* The German nobility 
often spoke French in their courts, while Eu- 
ropean ambassadors used French rather than 
Latin as the language of international diplo- 
macy. French books, newspapers, and learned 
periodicals all circulated well outside the bor- 
ders of territorial France, leading to the adop- 
tion of French words and phrases among the 
elite in Germany.’ Grimmelshausen’s most 
explicit criticism of the fashion of French 
words and customs occurs at the beginning 
of book 4 of Simplicissimus, when Simplicius 
travels to Paris and invites mockery for aping 
French manners.’® 

For many advocates of German, the 
loss of prestige suffered by the language was 
an effect of the Thirty Years’ War. Gottfried 
Leibniz, for instance, argued that Germans re- 
mained in a state of cultural defeat following 
the war, turning reflexively to Latin or French 
instead of embracing the expressive poten- 
tial of their own tongue. Similarly, the Ger- 
man grammarian Justus Schottelius believed 
that the war had compromised the autonomy 
and damaged the status of German. For both 
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scholars, recovery from the war meant restor- 
ing the language to its rightful position."* Sim- 
plicissimus is similarly invested in repairing 
the reputation of German, but the innovation 
of Grimmelshausen is that he treats the war 
as a boost to the development of the language 
rather than as a setback or an obstacle. 
Saro-Wiwa also counters the influence of 
an official language that threatens to domi- 
nate a postwar territorial space. The prestige 
of Standard English was a problem for him 
not because he objected to its use by Nigerians 
but because it had been mastered and was be- 
ing skillfully employed by the Igbo secession- 
ists, whom Saro-Wiwa, an Ogoni, regarded as 
ethnic rivals. The Igbos lost the war, but ac- 
cording to Saro-Wiwa they had been scripting 
its history from the beginning. He introduces 
his war memoir On a Darkling Plain by as- 
serting that “[m]ost Nigerian works on the 
war, both fictional and otherwise, have been 
produced by Ibos. ... They have tended to 
support the argument so eloquently put before 
the world by biafran propaganda that the Ibos 
were and are the oppressed of Nigeria” (10).’” 
The theme of Igbo eloquence runs 
throughout Darkling Plain, offering an ex- 
planation for what Saro-Wiwa sees as the 
one-sided account of the war in general circu- 
lation. According to his narrative, “the rebels 
began early to win the propaganda war, and 
they maintained the handicap until the end 
of the war. Had they fought as well as they 
talked, the story should certainly have been 
a different one” (92). He points to the mili- 
tary inequality between the two sides and 
the effort by the secessionists, the weaker 
side, to compensate for it through public- 
ity.’* The Biafran leadership believed that an 
information campaign was the only realis- 
tic path to independence; by swaying public 
opinion around the world, often with images 
of starving children, they hoped to win the 
war through foreign recognition rather than 
military might.’* In Saro-Wiwa’s view, the Ig- 
bos captured world attention not merely with 
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their concerted messaging but also with their 
linguistic facility in English. He believed that 
this Igbo linguistic capital worked first to 
prolong the war and then to shape the post- 
war reality in Nigeria. The Igbo elite were 
able to take back property, wealth, and posi- 
tions of power in the Niger Delta because they 
had presented themselves “so eloquently .. . 
before the world” as victims of war who de- 
served compensation (10). Symbolic control 
over the war story through the mastery of a 
world language led to material benefits and 
control over regional space.” 

Saro-Wiwa contrasts the Igbos’ partisan 
use of colonial English with the rotten En- 
glish of Sozaboy in his descriptions of Gen- 
eral Ojukwu, the Biafran leader. Ojukwu 
is defined by his “Oxford degree” (29), his 
“good English (a thing which both educated 
and semi-illiterate members never failed to 
admire)” (80), and his inability to “express 
himself in ‘rotten’ English” (186). The refer- 
ence to the narrational language of Sozaboy 
in this last quotation throws light on the lan- 
guage politics that extends to the novel from 
the memoir. Written during the same period, 
both works intervene in the global circula- 
tion of the Biafran war story. Both challenge 
not only the claim that the Igbo “were and 
are the oppressed of Nigeria” but also the de- 
ployment of Standard English by politically 
powerful voices like Ojukwu’s. The novel, 
even more than the memoir, focuses on how 
this official form of English gets wielded as a 
weapon of war, a tool of power and manipu- 
lation. Through juxtaposition and contrast, 
rotten English defends itself as the war’s 
language of truth, experience, and reliable 
communication. The popular language, com- 
peting with its prestigious counterpart, more 
than holds its own in the struggle to represent 
the chaotic reality. As Saro-Wiwa asserts in 
an interview, this English variant “is probably 
the hero of the novel,” for it “emerges trium- 
phant at the end” (“English” 15). Mene suffers 
defeat in many ways but not with respect to 
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his pidgin-inflected language. In sharp con- 
trast to the mute and emaciated children who 
became the war’s primary image in the West, 
Saro-Wiwa gives us the war through the gar- 
rulous voice of a modern picaro who strives 
to gain a share of the anglophone audience 
despite his devalued tongue. 


Indigenizing Narrational Language 


From its beginnings, the picaresque has been 
used to record a character’s adventures in the 
colloquial speech of a territory. It is a life his- 
tory performed in the vernacular by a member 
of the population who grew up immersed in 
its oral culture and idioms. Giancarlo Maio- 
rino writes that “[p]icaresque language was 
neither courtly nor chivalric” but rather “drew 
on an array of folkloric materials such as tales, 
proverbs, anecdotes, and refranes.” It was a 
type of literature “in which writing was subor- 
dinated to speaking. The hope was that no gap 
would exist between the two” (133). Lazarillo 
de Tormes, the original picaro, reinforces this 
oral quality embedded in his epistolary narra- 
tion when he insists that he is “no more saintly 
than my neighbors” and that the entirety of 
his narrative is likewise “written in my crude 
style” (Life 4-5; “Y todo va desta manera: que 
confesando yo no ser mas santo que mis vi- 
cenos, desta nonada, que en este grosero estilo 
escribo” [Lazarillo 86]).'° Crudeness defines 
the writing at the outset of the tradition, cre- 
ating a link between the spoken language pre- 
sented in dialogue and Lazarillo’s prose. 

In Simplicissimus and Sozaboy, the em- 
phasis on the vernacular comes not merely 
from the spoken quality of the narration but 
also from the life history of the protagonist, 
which reads as a story about language. The 
narrator’s language is designated as indig- 
enous, as emanating from the native speech 
of a population and from the unique circum- 
stances—geographic and historical—of a par- 
ticular area. The novels equate the narrator’s 
language with that area, even though there 
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are different dialects (Grimmelshausen) or 
different mother languages (Saro-Wiwa). 
Those who speak the narrator’s language 
have priority in representing the time and 
space of the war. Yet both authors tell stories 
that also frame this language as literary, in 
that it is designed to influence readers outside 
local boundaries. So the language is marked 
simultaneously as oral and regional and as 
a medium that can circulate across borders, 
global in its aspiration. Literary vernacular- 
ization in the picaresque mode is therefore a 
multidirectional process, moving at once in 
toward native ground and out into the world. 
Grimmelshausen locates his protagonist 
in German oral culture through the figure 
of the bagpipes that Simplicius plays. In the 
manner of early modern painters, like Pieter 
Brueghel the Elder and Jan Steen, who in- 
cluded bagpipes in their portrayals of peasant 
feasts, Grimmelshausen draws on the instru- 
ment’s association with simple country folk.’” 
By personifying the bagpipes in the title of 
chapter 3—“Records the suffering of a faith- 
ful set of pipes” (Simplicissimus 22; “Meldet 
von dem Mitleiden einer getreuen Sackpfeif” 
[Abenteuerliche Simplicissimus Teutsch 9|)— 
he compares them to the protagonist's bodily 
organs. As Simplicius begins to sing, the two 
instruments, the pipes and the throat, seem 
interchangeable as organic outlets of oral ex- 
pression. Through the lyrics of Simplicius’s 
song, which celebrate farmers for providing 
“the produce that sustains our land” (22; “was 
die Erd nur bringt herfiir, Worvon ernahret 
wird das Land” [22]), Grimmelshausen roots 
this oral expression in the native land. As the 
earth’s partners, farmers ensure the growth 
of native products and the extension of na- 
ture’s influence to the population. Linked to 
these products, Simplicius’s music and song 
are the indigenous fruit of the labor of peas- 
ants and a source of nourishment for them. 
But Grimmelshausen also depicts Sim- 
plicius’s expression as unrefined and inartic- 
ulate. In the beginning, Simplicius possesses 
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only a “rough peasant tongue” (36; “mein 
baurische Grobheit” [39]); he jokes that he 
played his “pipes so well you could have poi- 
soned the toads in the herb garden with it” 
(22; “Da fienge ich an mit meiner Sackpfei- 
fen so gut Geschirr zu machen, dap man den 
Krotten im Krautgarten damit hatte vergeben 
mogen” [21]). When the dragoons attack him, 
his bagpipes have difficulty communicating: 


[B]ut hardly had I inflated my pipes to do 
this than one of [the dragoons] grabbed me 
by the shoulder and threw me so roughly 
onto a spare farm horse they had stolen in 
the course of their depredations that I fell off 
over the other side and landed on my dear 
bagpipes, which immediately gave out heart- 
rending squeals, as if trying to move the 
whole world to pity. (24) 


(I]ch hatte aber zu solchem End meine Sack- 
pfeife kaum aufgeblasen, da erdappte mich 
einer aus ihnen beim Fliigel, und schleudert 
mich so ungestiim auf ein leer Baurenpferd, 
so sie neben andern mehr auch erbeutet hat- 
ten, daf ich auf der andern Seiten wieder 
herab auf meine liebe Sackpfeife fallen muBte, 
welche so erbarmlich anfieng zu schreien, als 
wann sie alle Welt zu Barmherzigkeit bewe- 
gen hatte wollen. (23-24) 


Guillén writes that “Grimmelshausen’s rus- 
tic hero is little more than a young animal at 
first” (88), while Helen Watanabe-O’Kelly re- 
fers to Simplicius’s “animal ignorance” (187). 
The inarticulate squealing of the bagpipes in 
this scene makes the point that Simplicius 
may desire to speak about his experience to 
the wider world (“as if trying to move the 
whole world to pity”) but lacks the medium 
to do so. His native German qualifies him to 
narrate the Thirty Years’ War, but at the mo- 
ment it exists in a preliterary condition. 

Like Grimmelshausen, Saro-Wiwa de- 
fines the rotten English of his protagonist 
as a homegrown language, having its source 
in the oral communication of ordinary peo- 
ple. When Mene travels to Pitakwa (Port 
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Harcourt) at the beginning of the novel and 
interacts with compatriots in the African Up- 
wine Bar, a dialogue about the coming war 
takes place. A short man, who prefers to avoid 
fighting, declares, “Well, as for myself, I like to 
chop [eat] ngwongwo [pepper soup with mut- 
ton] and drink tombo [palm wine]. Anything 
that will disturb me and stop enjoyment, I 
cannot like it.” Mene follows this statement 
with the comment, “That is what the short 
man said as he drank another glass of tombo 
and chopped ngwongwo and belched one big 
belch—etiee!” (17). Saro-Wiwa conflates lo- 
cal food and local expression in the mouth 
of the speaker: the food that he eats and the 
pidgin-inflected dialect that he speaks. Mene, 
repeating the words “chop,” “tombo,” and 
“ngwongwo” in his account of the conversa- 
tion and ending with localized onomatopoeia 
(“etiee!”) to signal the burp, has seamlessly 
integrated the spoken language of the men at 
the bar and the eating that gives rise to it. 

The representation of pidgin English 
in this scene may give the impression that 
Saro-Wiwa is merely ornamenting his En- 
glish prose in order to sell local color to a 
European reader.’* Both the statement of the 
short man and Mene’s repetition of it clearly 
lessen the alterity of the local tongue.’” As 
Saro-Wiwa states in the author’s note at the 
beginning of the novel, “true ‘Pidgin’... 
would have made [the novel] practically in- 
comprehensible to the European reader.” But 
the novel’s watered-down pidgin is part of a 
larger rhetorical strategy, not only to establish 
the nativeness of Mene’s English but also to 
undermine the territorial sovereignty of the 
official language. Saro-Wiwa’s aim is to shape 
postwar politics by transferring narrative au- 
thority to speakers like Mene. 

Because Mene’s intertribal language re- 
sembles the official one in both structure and 
lexicon, Saro-Wiwa uses linguistic juxtapo- 
sition to mark the difference—for example, 
when the District Officer (D. O.) visits Mene’s 
village of Dukana in order to conscript sol- 
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diers: “The man with fine shirt stood up. 
And begin to talk in English. Fine fine En- 
glish. Big big words. Grammar. ‘Fantastic. 
Overwhelming. Generally. In particular and 
in general” (46). The D. O.’s official speech is 
in stark contrast with Mene’s rotten English 
narration. Mene repeats the language of the 
D. O. as he did the short man’s speech in the 
bar but places the Standard English words in 
quotation marks and isolates them with peri- 
ods, thuis highlighting their alien quality. As 
if to capture the danger posed by the D. O.’s 
language to ordinary villagers, he likens the 
effect of the speech to a war weapon: “Ev- 
erywhere was silent like burial ground” (47). 
Note that in the bar scene we have a variant of 
English that enables vibrant dialogue outside 
state control, while in the conscription speech 
we have a form of English that renders com- 
mon people voiceless. Mene’s language is that 
of the former scene. 

Where the common language is not the 
maternal one, the vernacular writer faces a 
second challenge: in order for Mene’s rotten 
English to be privileged as native, Saro-Wiwa 
must show that the tribal tongue itself can 
feel like an alien mode of expression. Khana 
has no priority as Mene’s indigenous lan- 
guage simply because it is his mother tongue. 
Saro-Wiwa demonstrates that Khana can be 
coopted. Just after the war begins, one of the 
town talkers (Bom) gets nicknamed BBC be- 
cause he rebroadcasts the propaganda that he 
hears on the radio, translating it into Khana: 
“(N]a him sabi [know] the news of the war 
pass, is everyday saying how our sozas are 
killing the ENEMY like fly” (66). In a world 
where many speakers have limited fluency in 
the official language, authorities need speak- 
ers like Bom to repackage their messages in 
languages accessible to the masses. When the 
D. O. finishes his conscription speech, trans- 
lators “begin to interpret all that long gram- 
mar plus big big words in Kana. In short what 
the man is saying is that all those who can 
fight will join army” (47). Here Khana serves 
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the military authorities by driving the villag- 
ers into the army. In Sozaboy, the position of 
the language relative to the local population 
depends on how the language is used and 
whose message it carries. Rotten English, de- 
rived from intertribal exchange, often appears 
as less susceptible to corruption and imperial 
control than the tribal tongue Khana. 


Literacy in War 


In both novels, language is a developing thing, 
a work in progress. War affects it, first of all, 
by giving rise to a vernacular literacy that un- 
folds as a result of the protagonist’s displace- 
ment. Language learning occurs after the 
picaro has had his life disrupted by the war 
but before he travels through the war zone. 
The improvement of the picaro’s language 
provides a context of linguistic growth in 
which the experience of the war takes place. 
In Simplicissimus, the war functions 
much like a truancy officer, bringing the il- 
literate peasant child to school and setting 
in motion his linguistic education under the 
tutelage of the hermit.”® The hermit succeeds 
in refining Simplicius’s speech partly through 
his adept mediation between written and oral 
expression: he makes the Bible accessible to 
his untrained listener at first through conver- 
sation. Simplicius receives the Christian mes- 
sage as strange, but the hermit, we are told, 
“put it in a way I could best understand” (37; 
“daB ichs am allerbesten fassen und verstehen 
méchte” [40]). For the hermit, the sacred text 
is entirely compatible with Simplicius’s native 
tongue.”! Just as the Bible is translated into 
the vernacular by the hermit, his oral instruc- 
tion serves as the foundation for Simplicius’s 
future reading and writing, for his transition 
to text. “The first time I saw the hermit read- 
ing the Bible,” Simplicius recounts, “T could 
not imagine whom he could be having such 
a secret and, as it seemed to me, earnest con- 
versation with” (39; “Als ich das erstemal den 
Einsiedel in der Bibel lesen sahe, konnte ich 
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mir nicht einbilden, mit wem er doch ein 
solch heimlich und meinem Bedunken nach 
sehr ernstlich Gesprach haben miifte” [42]). 
The hermit explains that this way of making 
“black lines” (“schwarzen Linien”) speak “is 
called reading” (40; “welches man lesen nen- 
net” [43]). Simplicius, having learned to profit 
from the hermit’s sermons, now begins to see 
that he can construct his own conversation 
in solitude, with only a book as his spiritual 
guide. Grimmelshausen uses the trope of 
the talking book to emphasize the continu- 
ity between book reading and oral conversa- 
tion and to open up a new discursive horizon 
through print. Simplicius, at the end of his 
period with the hermit, has acquired the 
scholastic training necessary for the scripting 
of his life story. In fact, he becomes a better 
writer in German than the hermit: “I learnt 
to spell, then to read and eventually to write, 
even more clearly than the hermit himself” 
(40; “lernete ich buchstabieren, folgends le- 
sen, und endlich besser schreiben, als es der 
Einsiedel selber konnte” [44)). 

The figure in Sozaboy who corresponds 
to the hermit is the young soldier Bullet, 
whose nickname gives no hint of his formal 
education and fluency in the dominant lan- 
guage. Standard English functions often as 
an instrument of exploitation in this novel, 
but its relation to the native rotten English 
of the narration, much like Khana’s relation, 
depends on its use. Just as Khana can become 
alienated from the people when it serves the 
authorities, Bullet’s Standard English can 
benefit Mene’s variety of pidgin without 
compromising its indigeneity. The process of 
vernacularizing rotten English in the novel— 
situating it as simultaneously native to a 
territory and oriented to the wider world—de- 
pends both on its decoupling from Standard 
English and on its use of “big grammar” as a 
vehicle of wide circulation. Bullet’s language, 
like the speech of the generals, at first inspires 
awe and alienation: “I don’t like how he used 
to talk big big grammar sometimes. . . . [I]f he 
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wants to talk, he will make big big grammar 
and he will be confusing me” (92-93). Over 
time, however, and through book training, 
Mene’s confusion gives way to familiarity and 
increased fluency: “Even, I can speak some big 
grammar sometimes myself” (93). 

Whereas the African Upwine Bar scene 
highlights Mene’s dependence on intertribal 
exchange for the pidgin-inflected differ- 
ence of his speech, the episodes with Bul- 
let treat contact outside the tribe as crucial 
to the strengthening of rotten English. This 
contact gives Mene cultural tools to defend 
himself against “big grammar,” to nullify 
its force through the demystification of its 
speakers. When the Chief Commander Gen- 
eral visits the recruits and reports in “fine 
fine grammar” that “the Enemy is tired for 
the fight” (78-79), it is Bullet who points 
out that “sometimes, even the Chief Com- 
mander General, as you call him, can make 
mistakes. If he were correct, why should we 
be here today?” (92). Bullet treats big gram- 
mar as lapsed and assailable, no more sacred 
in its truth-telling capacity than any other 
language. His ability to challenge official in- 
terpretations of the war derives from his flu- 
ency in the same medium that the military 
employs. This knowledge gets transmitted to 
Mene: “Even the big big grammar that used to 
confuse me proper proper before no dey con- 
fuse me too much again” (93). 

With Bullet’s teaching, Mene’s rotten En- 
glish evolves from awed acceptance of official 
words to the competence that enables Mene 
to create a competing account. It is important 
that Bullet appears to be Igbo. Mene learns 
that Bullet has not only “gone to school plenty 
and... can type letter and he have read plenty 
book” but also “is the only son of his mother 
and father in Aba” (91), a major commercial 
center in southern Nigeria with a population 
predominantly Igbo.”* Although he belongs 
to the ethnic group in power in the south and 
possesses a formal education, Bullet shares 
a class background with Mene that places 
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them in the same exploited position. It is 
war, of course, that makes their collaboration 
possible. Without the war, an impoverished 
minority member like Mene would remain 
a limited speaker of pidgin, destined to be 
mystified by the Standard English of the elite, 
while an Igbo like Bullet would have no oc- 
casion to contribute to a voice that emanates 
from the Nigerian people. In the midst of its 
atrocity, war leads to a linguistic flowering. 


The War Zone and the Worldly Vernacular 


On the death of the hermit, Simplicius is 
only a potential autobiographer. Comment- 
ing on this postliteracy moment, he remarks 
that he “could speak German as beautifully 
[as] if it was the spelling book itself speak- 
ing—yet I remained a simpleton” (42; “die 
teutsche Sprach so schon redete, als wann 
sie die Orthographia selbst aussprache, daB 
ich dennoch der Einfaltigste verbliebe” [47]). 
The devastation wrought by the Thirty Years’ 
War on the German lands and experienced 
in its geographic entirety by the traveling pi- 
caro provides worldliness to the simpleton 
and becomes, in this respect, an advantage 
for German in the competition among Euro- 
pean languages. When Simplicius claims the 
calamity for himself and fellow speakers as 
“our German wars” (25; “unserm Teutschen 
Krieg” [25]), the “our” refers to a specific pop- 
ulation but implies also a narrative authority 
among European peoples. Native Germans 
like Simplicius are now entitled to narrate the 
war and convey its wider historical lessons. 
Simplicius begins to transform his war 
travels into knowledge relevant to the entire 
continent when he encounters the lawless vio- 
lence between peasants and soldiers. Falling 
asleep, he dreams of trees that encompass all 
the classes and occupations in seventeenth- 
century Europe. The war cuts across social 
stations, allowing the nobility in the top 
branches to steal from the artisans and peas- 
ants at the roots, while encouraging cycles of 
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bestial violence between mercenary soldiers 
(landsknechts) and peasants.** The various 
trees in Simplicius’s dream merge into “just 
one tree with Mars, the God of War, on the 
top, and covering the whole of Europe with 
its branches” (“alle diejenige Baum, die ich 
sahe, waren nur ein Baum, auf dessen Gipfel 
saBe der Kriegsgott Mars und bedeckte mit 
des Baums Asten ganz’Europam’”). The figure 
of the single tree reveals the deep connection 
beneath a highly factionalized wartime real- 
ity and also directs Simplicius’s vision toward 
a better future for the peoples of Europe. The 
tree, we are told, “could have overshadowed 
the whole world, but since it was blasted, 
as if by a cold north wind, by envy and ha- 
tred ... it appeared thin and sparse” (59; 
“so hatte dieser Baum die ganze Welt iiber- 
schatten kénnen, weil er aber . . . gleichwie 
von scharfen Nordwinden angewehet wiirde, 
schiene er gar diinn und durchsichtig” [68)). 
Regional experience has endowed the Ger- 
man picaro with the gift of universal sight. 
Simplicius can see both Europe’s diminished 
position and its glorious potential. 

By the end of the novel, Simplicius’s vi- 
sionary gift confirms the role of his language 
in achieving the future European peace. After 
his wartime adventures, Simplicius plunges 
into an enchanted lake (the Mummelsee), 
finds a civilization of sylphs, and learns of 
their system of world governance. The lake’s 
name points to a reality concealed beneath 
the surface of the war zone: “Mummelsee ob- 
viously came from the German word mum- 
meln, to wrap up, to disguise, which suggested 
there was something hidden about [the Mum- 
melsee] and that not everyone could fathom 
either its nature or its depth” (388; “der teut- 
sche Nam Mummelsee gebe genugsam zu 
verstehen, das es um ihn, wie um eine Maska- 
rade, ein verkapptes Wesen seie, also das nicht 
jeder seine Art sowohl als seine Tiefe ergriin- 
den kénne” [504]). The system set up by the 
sylphs to contain human violence is marked 
by an international commitment to the Ger- 
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man language. Simplicius reflects, “[D]espite 
the fact that [the sylph princes] were dressed 
as Peruvians, Brazilians, Mexicans or inhabit- 
ants of the Marianas, [they] could still speak 
excellent German” (405-06; “daf sie als Pe- 
ruaner, Brasilianer, Mexikaner und Insulaner 
de les latronos aufgezogen und dannoch so 
gut Teutsch redeten” [530)). “The reason,” his 
guide tells him, is “that they had had nothing 
to do with the foolishness of the Tower of Ba- 
bel” (406; “welches daher komme, dieweil ihr 
Geschlecht mit der Torheit so bei dem Baby- 
lonischen Turn vorgangen, nichts zu schaffen 
hatte”). German has become the lingua franca 
binding princes to one another and all to a 
neutral king, helping to establish something 
like a law of nations (jus gentium) to order 
political affairs across the globe. According 
to sylph governance, all the princes exist in a 
relation of symmetry and equality, while the 
German language has a stature on the world 
stage that French, in actuality, enjoyed.”* 

As with Simplicius’s German, rotten 
English in Sozaboy can reach maturity as a 
worldly language only after Mene has im- 
mersed himself in the geography of corrup- 
tion and violence. When he arrives at the 
front, he notes that the watery tent where he 
must sleep “is to me like school in Dukana” 
(84). After being captured by the opposing 
side, he recuperates in a hospital that “is ac- 
tually school with blackboard on the wall ev- 
erywhere” (120), a space he continues to refer 
to as the “hospital school.” These schools, as 
tropes in a picaresque war narrative, suggest 
the lack of Mene’s formal education and its 
being filled instead with firsthand learning 
about a lawless territory. The second half of 
the novel recounts the picaro’s movements 
across the war zone, by foot and Land Rover 
and from one devastated location to another. 

Over the course of his travels, Mene’s en- 
lightenment hinges on his ability to unpack 
the tautological riddle “war is war,” which ne- 
gates idealistic distinctions between warring 
parties, much as Simplicius’s dream tree does. 
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Mene hears the phrase for the first time at the 
African Upwine Bar, uttered by a cynical tall 
man to whom he later gives the name Man- 
muswak, which means “a man must live (eat) 
by whatever means” (184; glossary). Manmus- 
wak, a shape-shifter, reappears in the novel as 
the bearer of an ambiguous white flag, as a 
nurse in the hospital school, and finally as a 
supervising soldier who murders war pris- 
oners. “Or abi na which side the man dey 
now?” asks Mene, implying that Manmus- 
wak’s allegiance is unknowable (166). Faced 
with Manmuswaks everywhere, Mene begins 
to understand the logic of “war is war”: war 
collapses everyone into a single struggle for 
survival. It is determined not by the elevated 
rhetoric of courage and sacrifice but by the 
raw pursuit of material advantage. 

Reckoning with the survivalism of war 
leads Mene to the knowledge that he lacks 
not only friends in the war zone but also, 
more important, listeners. Throughout his 
story, the final meaning to which he clings as 
a soldier is that his sacrifice is a tribal rite of 
passage that will endow him, as it endowed 
Zaza, Dukana’s World War II veteran, with a 
“very powerful and beautiful voice” in Khana 
(26). When he finally returns to his village, 
he does so believing that “surely as I am so- 
zaboy they will listen to me.” Instead he finds 
that “[w]hen they [Dukana residents] hear my 
voice or my name they will just close the door 
and run away” (175). 

If it seems that Mene has no choice but 
to adopt Manmuswak’s mercenary identity 
as his own, the picaresque autobiography 
nevertheless affords the vernacular narrator 
a virtual way out of the war zone. Deprived of 
local listeners in Khana, Mene can reach an 
outside readership through his native variety 
of English. From Bullet he has acquired train- 
ing in “big grammar” (“I will say it carefully 
with my mouth and with style” [93]), and his 
experience of the war entitles him to speak 
with wisdom and authority. Mene may not 
be able to tell his story to the Dukana resi- 
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dents, but his voice finds an audience in the 
form of the abstract “you.” “Believe me yours 
sincerely,” he states repeatedly in his narra- 
tive, as if the writing were a truthful letter to 
an outsider.”* Throughout the telling, Mene 
sustains faith that his story will reach readers 
who believe in his sincerity. 

Although a narrator employing the ver- 
nacular tongue of his region, Mene has no 
concrete storytelling situation: he borrows 
epistolary conventions but does not know his 
addressees. He is a dislocated writer, having 
only unknown anglophone readers as an au- 
dience. Michael North has argued that Mene 
“is not speaking to the people of Dukana, 
with whom he is never reunited and to whom 
he would have to speak in Khana in any case, 
but to some larger version of the multieth- 
nic population that speaks rotten English in 
the car parks of Port Harcourt” (108). North 
limits Mene’s address to a national territory, 
assuming an audience of Nigerian car park 
denizens or African Upwine Bar habitués.”° 
Mene leaves for war believing that he will 
return to Dukana and relate his soldiering 
experiences in the town square, but he be- 
comes, according to North, a teller of Biafran 
War stories for that “multiethnic population” 
of the car park. But why, if Mene wants to 
reach this specific demographic, would not 
Saro-Wiwa have defined the character’s audi- 
ence more narrowly? Saro-Wiwa writes, “If 
Sozaboy, the eponymous hero, were speak- 
ing to people of his own class, he probably 
would use Pidgin English throughout, but 
in trying to get to a wider audience, people 
who know much better than himself, he tries 
to rise to their level and what he achieves is 
this strange mixture” (“English” 13). It is not 
simply:the “strange mixture” of pidgin and 
Standard English that distinguishes the novel 
for Saro-Wiwa but also Mene’s aspiration to 
have a “wider” anglophone audience.”” Mene’s 
purpose is to export his story.”® 

Mene’s story turns out to be about a 
vernacular language coming of age in the 
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crucible of violence. “English is such an in- 
ternational language,” Saro-Wiwa remarks, 
“that being able to use it is a plus for anybody 
whatsoever. ... [T]hat is a great thing, to be 
able to use international currency so very 
well” (Interview 4). Over the course of the 
novel, Mene’s rotten English, like Simplicius’s 
German, develops into an “international cur- 
rency,” a vehicle for disseminating the lessons 
learned in a lawless war zone. In the midst of 
regional war, a popular mode of expression, 
shaped by the perceptions and communica- 
tion of ordinary Nigerians, becomes a literary 
language capable of having influence abroad. 

This language story constitutes the fabu- 
list dimension of a picaresque form that oth- 
erwise presents itself as brutally realistic, that 
strips away the political justifications for war 
and unmasks the space consumed by death 
and suffering. In these two novels, civil war 
engulfs society in a welter of destructive ac- 
tion, but it does not stunt a language. It tears 
apart a territory and at the same time lays the 
foundation for its autonomous postwar cul- 
ture. Under the pressures of language rivalry, 
Saro-Wiwa and Grimmelshausen build up 
a linguistic variant into a language that can 
overcome regional divisions and represent a 
local territory abroad. In both novels, the dev- 
astation of a war contributes to the strength 
and vitality of an unofficial language, leaving 
the vernacular writer with the literary tools to 
compete for the ears of the world. 





NOTES 


For his help with the Simplicissimus translations and 
his feedback on German language history, my deepest 
thanks to Kent Casper. I am very grateful to Gillian Sil- 
verman, Jim Fiumara, and Brad Mudge for their excellent 
feedback on earlier versions of this essay. In quotations of 
Grimmelshausen, Mitchell’s translation (Simplicissimus) 
is used. 

1. Saro-Wiwa’s background in both German and 
French literature is mentioned in Ezenwa-Ohaeto 332. 
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Feuser notes briefly that in reading Sozaboy, Simplicis- 
simus “comes to mind” (63). 

2. Mancing titles his article “The Protean Picaresque,” 
but the term protean surfaces throughout the criticism, 
in reference to both the traveling characters and the trav- 
eling form. 

3. For trauma theory’s view of the disabling of speech, 
see Felman’s gloss (13) on Benjamin’s concept of the ex- 
pressionless (das Ausdruckslose). For a reading of Soza- 
boy that understands the grammatical rule breaking in 
this novel as a sign of representational aporias and war 
trauma, see Apter 140-47. Fleishman reads Simplicissi- 
mus similarly through the lens of trauma. 

4. See Moretti’s comments on roads in the picaresque 
(48-51). 

5. New High German has a close kinship with the 
Eastern Central German of Luther’s Bible. Its standard- 
ization involved both the extension of Eastern Central 
German across the German-speaking region and the su- 
perimposition of an “idealized linguistic medium” (Born 
127). On the differences in German dialect that led toa 
standardization campaign in seventeenth-century Ger- 
many, see Born 89-134 and Burke 109. 

6. Saro-Wiwa explains why he chose to write in En- 
glish rather than Khana in “The Language of African 
Literature,” where he argues against Ngigi wa Thiong’o’s 
position in Decolonising the Mind that African writers 
should write in their mother tongues. 

7. The chronotope, Bakhtin’s term for the entwined 
relation of time and space in literature, applies especially 
well to war writing, where the historical significance of a 
given war depends on how it is located in space. See also 
McLoughlin 83-134 (chs. “Zones” and “Duration’). 

8. Only after 1680 does the catalog of books sold at 
the Frankfurt Fair contain more new German titles 
than it does new works in Latin. See Febvre and Martin 
231-33. But on the continuing prominence at that time of 
Latin in German universities, see Blackall 12-14. 

9. Burke 32, 76, 86-87, 139, 150. It is interesting 
that critics often trace the influence of the picaresque 
on Grimmelshausen through Charles Sorel’s L’histoire 
comique de Francion (1623)—see Bjornson 166; Gillespie 
107-08; Negus 43. 

10. Alan Menhennet (12-13) connects Grimmelshau- 
sen’s distaste for the cult of the “a la mode” to Johann 
Michael Moscherosch and his influential postwar satire 
Wunderliche und Wahrhafftige Gesichte Philanders von 
Sittewalt (1640). 

11. For summaries of the Leibniz and Schottelius es- 
says, see Blackall 1-11. Leibniz commented on Simplicis- 
simus, comparing it with Sorel’s Francion. See Breuer 252 
and Gillespie 107. 

12. Griswold points to the disproportionate number 
of Igbo war novels (235), as does Irele (258). Saro-Wiwa’s 
spelling of Igbo (Ibo) in Darkling Plain and refusal to 
capitalize Biafra depart from convention. 
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13. On the war’s military inequality and the Biafran 
use of international publicity, see Gould 75. 

14. Philip Gourevitch states that in the Biafran War, 
“the humanitarian-aid business as we know it today came 
into being.” For a polemical discussion on how the hu- 
manitarian aid industry prolonged the Biafran War, see 
De Waal 72-77. 

15. On the economic privileges that Saro-Wiwa be- 
lieves were a consequence of Igbo control over the war 
story, see Darkling Plain 229-30. He was himself accused 
of using his position as a federal administrator after the 
war to take over property from Igbos in Port Harcourt. 
On the property debate, see Ojo-Ade 13-14. 

16. According to Ardila, “[i]t is widely alleged that 
more than three-quarters of the fictional materials in 
Lazarillo were borrowed from popular oral culture” 
(“Origins” 6). In keeping with the blurry line between 
oral and written, Lazarillo is not only a letter writer but 
also the town crier. 

17. See, for instance, The Peasant Dance and The Peas- 
ant Wedding by Brueghel and The Egg Dance and Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds by Steen. A history of bagpipes and 
their depiction during this time can be found in Rech. 

18. For an account of the debate around the African- 
language ornamentation of literature written in Euro- 
pean colonial languages, see Julien 676-80. 

19. See Zabus on the spectrum of representing Nigerian 
pidgin in literature (194-95). Saro-Wiwa is typical of Nige- 
rian writers who depict pidgin, through what Zabus calls 
an interlanguage between pidgin and Standard English. 

20. The hermit turns out to be Simplicius’s biological 
father. But even at this early stage, well before Simplicius 
learns this, he refers to the hermit as “Vatter,” suggesting 
that the hermit has become the primary authority figure 
in his life (Simplicissimus 39; Abenteuerliche Simplicissi- 
mus Teutsch 43). 

21. The Luther Bible was central to Grimmelshausen’s 
school curriculum (Negus 18). 

22. Mene conveys the sense of a shared intertribal 
condition and language when he includes the fate of the 
Ngwa, an Igbo clan, in his larger collection of stories 
about the Biafran War (149). 

23. Helfferich and Sonnino explain this system of 
economic plunder that prolonged the Thirty Years’ War. 

24. For an account of French as the successor to Latin 
as the language of international affairs, see Burke 85-88. 

25. On the epistolary form in Sozaboy, see Coundou- 
riotis 136, 138. Both Lock (8) and Garuba (233) note the 
written qualities of Mene’s language in addition to its 
oral character. 

26. My reading of the novel contrasts with criticism 
not only by North (108) but also by Onwuemene (1065), 
Apter (146), and Winkiel (132), all of whom privilege the 
Nigerian address of the narration. 
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27. Some critics suggest a distinction between Mene’s 
address to fellow Nigerians and Saro-Wiwa’s address, 
which—as the glossary and author’s note make clear—in- 
cludes a Western audience (Ojo-Ade 32; Afejuku 108; and 
Koroye 86). My view is that the distinction is not so clear. 

28. Mene possesses the instincts and ambitions not 
only of a writer but also of a publisher. On Saro-Wiwa’s 
publishing career, see Breitinger; Neame. 
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HE WORLD RETREATS FURTHER INTO OBSCURITY THE MORE 

often theories of world literature speak its name. World- 

literary projects have always been plagued by the “untranslat- 
ability” of their central concepts. What, for instance, is literature? 
Because the vastly differentiated field of letters and verbal expression 
stretching around the planet cannot usefully be united under the 
totalizing banner of literature, we remain unsure what, exactly, con- 
stitutes the literary. We have even less clarity about what the world 
is. Despite two centuries’ worth of speculation, spanning from Im- 
manuel Kant to Martin Heidegger to Alain Badiou, philosophy has 
yet to produce a fully usable theory of the world. Nor have literary 
theorists had much success in thinking the Welt of Weltliteratur, 
tending either to section the world into discrete economic spheres 
(e.g., Immanuel Wallerstein’s world-systems theory, Pascale Casa- 
nova’s “world-literary space”) or to expand the frame of reference 
in the spirit of universal comparison (e.g., Franco Moretti’s “distant 
reading,” David Damrosch’s circulatory model). As René Wellek 
concluded decades ago, world literature proves paradoxical in its 
reference to an object of knowledge that is at once impossibly nar- 
row (if taken in a hypercanonical sense) and impossibly capacious 
(if taken in a purely cumulative sense). Squeezed between these two 
impossibilities, the world begins to disappear. 

The paradox of scale intrinsic to world-literary pursuits requires 
more theoretical attention. Most literary scholars recognize the im- 
possibility of a single world literature. Aijaz Ahmad made this point 
forcefully more than twenty years ago, and others have persistently 
reminded us of it ever since. Emphasis, however, tends to fall on the 
impossibility of a single literature rather than on the impossibility 
of a single world, and philosophers and literary scholars attempt to 
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ground world literature by searching not for 
a better theory of literature but for a better 
theory of the world. But a better theory of the 
world does not exist, because there is no such 
thing as the world. Indeed, world-literary 
theory has consistently pointed to world con- 
cepts rather than to the world as such. 
Recent theorists of Weltliteratur, like Mo- 
retti, Casanova, and Damrosch, have worked 
almost exclusively with one particular world 
concept, modeled on the economy: the globe. 
Moretti’s model of world literature presup- 
poses a homologous relation between world- 
system economic theory and a world-literary 
system; like Wallerstein, he considers both to 
be “one and unequal,” with a defined center 
and periphery (Moretti 149-50). In assuming 
an easy correlation between a globalized econ- 
omy and a global literary market, Moretti’s 
model jettisons the vast (and, to scholars lack- 
ing knowledge of non-European languages, 
largely invisible) contingent of writers who do 
not or cannot make—or who do not desire to 
make—the figurative journey to the “center” 
of literary production. Mapping a Waller- 
steinian model of world-systems theory onto 
global literary production in this way, Moretti 
implicitly excludes many literary traditions 
from his conception of world literature. Casa- 
nova’s work enacts a similar foreclosure. Her 
phrase “world republic of letters” refers to the 
way in which literature is bound up in a struc- 
ture of international rivalry that establishes 
an inherently uneven global literary market. 
As Christopher Prendergast points out, this 
analysis rests on her tendency to treat all lit- 
erature as inevitably national and therefore 
implicated in real economic inequalities that 
render what Casanova calls “international 
literary space” uneven. Even as she laments 
these inequalities, however, Casanova reifies 
them by casting Paris (and, to a lesser extent, 
London and New York) as the legislator of lit- 
erary modernity. Thus, her analysis retains a 
center-periphery split that assumes a relation 
between economic and literary systems, albeit 
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a relation that is less clearly homologous than 
Moretti’s. In Casanova’s understanding of 
the literary economy, then, “peripheral” writ- 
ers flock to Paris (or London or New York), 
manuscript in hand, hoping to earn accep- 
tance as citizens of the literary world repub- 
lic. But again, as with Moretti’s, Casanova’s 
understanding of literature as a global market 
remains blind to the many literatures that do 
not espouse Enlightenment values or strive 
toward'the particular “modernity” these 
values apparently signify. Even Damrosch’s 
process-oriented theory of world literature 
does not entirely escape this economic center- 
periphery split. Damrosch proposes a more 
dynamic model of world literature, based on 
translation and circulation. In this view, in- 
dividual scholars assemble their own constel- 
lations of texts; consequently, any widely read 
text becomes world literature. This allows 
not only for a more decentered legislation 
of the global but also, at least in theory, for 
any text in any language to achieve “world” 
status. Damrosch does not, however, account 
for institutional inequalities that limit the 
visibility of most indigenous-language texts 
and thereby prevent them from what he calls 
“gain[ing] in translation” (281). Lack of trans- 
lation prevents circulation, which means that 
texts in less global languages still fall short of 
entering even Damrosch’s more capacious no- 
tion of the world. 

World-literary models that either explic- 
itly elaborate a relation between the global 
and literary economies or implicitly retain 
the biases driven by real-world economic in- 
equality will always write certain literary tra- 
ditions out of world literature avant la lettre. 
This is why a single world literature that is 
“one and unequal” will never suffice. 

But does this not just mean that we need 
a better theory of the world? More recent 
critics of world literature have suggested as 
much. Emily Apter, for instance, claims that 
the concept of world needs to be rethought as 
a philosophical “untranslatable” (34), yet her 
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larger project privileges finding a better theory 
of translation over finding a better theory of 
the world. Eric Hayot even more plainly states 
that the problem with world literature is that 
“no one has a very good theory of the world” 
and that this insight should compel critics “to 
come up with a better theory” (40). In his novel 
response to this task, he develops a conceptual 
vocabulary for understanding how various as- 
pects of aesthetic worldedness bring the world 
(that is, the “actual” world) into focus. In the 
end, however, Hayot is less invested in elabo- 
rating a better understanding of the world as 
such than he is in developing a history of the 
world concept through literature. Instead of 
coming into focus, the world gets subsumed 
within the broader transformative horizons of 
his project, which seeks a new literary history 
that dispenses with the “Eurochronology” of 
traditional literary periodization (6-7). The 
world continues to disappear. 


From Globe to Planet 


Speculative realism helps explain why the 
world persistently slips away from world- 
literary theorists and their critics. The rea- 
son is that the world does not, nor did it ever, 
nor will it ever, exist as an organic totality. 
By challenging world concepts, speculative 
realism undermines fantasies of the world 
and, hence, of world literature. Relinquish- 
ing world literature requires us to abandon 
one world concept in particular: the globe. 
The globe organizes the world according to a 
single economic system (globalization) that 
homogenizes spatial and temporal structures 
even as it unevenly distributes capital and 
power. The globe functions through the same 
logic of containment that has animated meta- 
physical investigations of world concepts (¢.g., 
domain, sphere, realm, kdsmos) from Aris- 
totle onward (Gaston). But the world is not a 
container. Recent accounts of object-oriented 
ontology (OOO) have advanced this point 
powerfully. To understand more fully the 
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significance of the turn from globe to planet, 
which I make below, I will take a detour 
through some relevant developments in OOO. 

In the last decade, OOO has developed 
into a robust modality of speculative realism. 
Speculative realism names a broader philo- 
sophical project critiquing what Quentin 
Meillassoux has called “correlationism”’—a 
characteristic tendency of modern philosophy 
from Kant to Derrida to understand being 
as a correlative relation between mind and 
world.’ The correlationist view classifies being 
strictly as a problem of human access. Taken 
to its extreme in, say, the subjective idealism 
of George Berkeley, correlationism frames 
(human) perception as what makes all exis- 
tence possible. OOO finds this claim absurd. 
As Ian Bogost explains, the speculative realist 
“must abandon the belief that human access 
sits at the center of being, organizing and reg- 
ulating it like an ontological watchmaker” (5). 
Instead, OOO argues for what Bogost terms 
a “flat ontology” that would grant equal on- 
tological status to all objects—that is, to all 
corporeal as well as incorporeal entities, both 
organic and inorganic, real and ideal. 

While this is not the place for a complete 
review of OOO, I want to underscore one of 
its central claims, which bears directly on the 
discussion at hand. OOO claims that, for on- 
tology truly to be flat, the world cannot ex- 
ist as a higher object that would function as 
a container for other beings. As Levi Bryant 
puts it, “[T]here is no ‘super-object’.. . that 
would gather all objects together in a harmo- 
nious unity” (33). The problem with treating 
the world as a super-object is not simply that 
it overlooks holes that inevitably perforate the 
whole; such a strategy also ignores “the exis- 
tence of a bubbling excess within any whole” 
(272; my emphasis). Bryant neatly demon- 
strates this precept with an example from set 
theory, in which each set could be said to rep- 
resent a self-contained world. In set theory, 
the power-set axiom allows us to take an orig- 
inal set and create an additional set composed 
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of all its subsets. For example, the power set 
of {a, b, c} would be { {a}, {b}, {c}, {a, b}, {a, c}, 
{b, c}, {a, b, c}, {} }. The power-set axiom dem- 
onstrates that every set has more subsets than 
original members. The number of different 
subsets (object-oriented ontologists call them 
“collectives”) that individual members (“ob- 
jects”) form within a set constitutes a “bub- 
bling excess” that overburdens the notion of 
a unified totality. The whole turns out to be 
less, not more, than the sum of its parts. As 
Timothy Morton concludes, “The ‘world’ as 
the significant totality of what is the case is 
strictly unimaginable, and for a good reason: 
it doesn’t exist” (Hyperobjects 108). 

Instead of entirely abandoning world 
concepts, however, OOO follows Alain Ba- 
diou, according to whose Logics of Worlds 
we must think in terms of worlds, not world. 
Although the world cannot be a preexisting 
container in which all other entities are con- 
tained, it is possible to conceive of individual 
worlds being formed by collectives of objects. 
Such worlds are constantly being made and 
unmade in what Graham Harman calls the 
“carpentry” of being. Because of this they are 
inevitably inconsistent: a world always rep- 
resents a partial, selective, and, frequently, 
transitory formation. Worlds are thus neces- 
sarily exclusive, constituted as much by rela- 
tion as by nonrelation—hence the “empty” 
set: {}. This revelation dismantles the illusion 
of an organic unity that would abolish the 
principle of nonrelation in order to imagine 
that every entity “has its proper place within 
the organic totality and is defined by its re- 
lation to all others” (Bryant 276). By empha- 
sizing the potential for objects not to relate, 
OOO demonstrates the nonexistence of the 
world and illuminates the surprising ways in 
which the realm of being becomes “foamy” 
the moment we see it as a nontotalizable mul- 
tiplicity of partial object worlds.’ 

This detour through OOO clarifies why 
the problem with “world literature” is not 
merely the insufficiency of literature but also 
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the impossibility of world. It also demon- 
strates the importance of plurality. Without 
accounting for the possibility of nonrelation 
(and the selective world formation that non- 
relation makes possible), theories of world 
literature continue to institute blind spots 
as they rely on world concepts like the globe 
that attempt to unite the world into a system 
that is, as Moretti says, “one and unequal.” 
For better or worse, such theories claim, all 
literature is bound up in the same global lit- 
erary marketplace. But this simply is not true. 
Like any world concept, the globe is bedeviled 
by inconsistency and remains patchy in many 
places—particularly in places with robust 
informal economies (see, e.g., Simone). All 
over Africa, for example, locally published 
popular texts (like pamphlet novels sold in 
Nigeria’s Onitsha market) circulate “outside 
the very structures that characterize popular 
literary production in late-capitalist econo- 
mies” (Newell 3) and therefore avoid stylistic 
and formal regulation from such structures 
(Barber). The patchiness of the globe requires 
us to resist treating the international literary 
market as a single world republic of letters 
and instead to imagine a “pluriverse” of liter- 
ary worlds.’ 

Such a project demands that scholars 
work against the easy slippage of the global 
into globalization. As Stuart Hall claims, 
what we call “the global” turns out to be “the 
self-representation of the dominant particu- 
lar” (67)—that is, a frame that comprehends 
the world “as a single bounded and intercon- 
nected entity developing in common time 
and space” (Krishnan 40-41). This under- 
standing of the global inevitably shades into 
the homogenizing force of globalization, 
which seeks “the imposition of the same sys- 
tem of exchange everywhere” (Spivak, Death 
72). As a counter to the totalizing horizon of 
the global, Gayatri Spivak introduces “the 
planetary” as a frame of mind that cultivates 
universal alterity and sustains an ethics of 
difference. For Spivak, a planetary perspec- 
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tive obliges subjects to think and act parana- 
tionally rather than internationally. This does 
not, however, simply replace one totalizing 
world concept (globe) with another (earth). 
Instead, like OOO, planetarity names a seem- 
ingly self-contradictory project that attempts 
simultaneously to take a realist view of how 
objects like “localities” relate and to attend to 
their irreducibly withdrawn nature. I char- 
acterize this withdrawal as formally “intro- 
verted”: open to the outside but motivated 
primarily from within. A planetary perspec- 
tive involves seeking out what is introverted 
and yet keeping its introversion intact, hold- 
ing space for it, attempting to understand it 
without appropriating it. Spivak signals this 
double position in her characteristic sug- 
gestion that planetarity entails sustained 
engagement with literatures in indigenous 
languages. On a planet brimming with worlds 
there can be no marginal tongues, only those 
that appear marginal from particular points 
of reference. Deep learning of apparently 
marginal languages thus represents the “per- 
sistent and repeated” gesture necessary to 
arrive at an ethics of universal alterity—a ges- 
ture that, again like OOO, recognizes a plu- 
rality of worlds. If the planet is a pluriverse, 
then heterogeneity and relativity rather than 
homogeneity and absoluteness constitute the 
order of things. Planetarity therefore poses 
the question of how to tell the story of glo- 
balization otherwise. This is connected to 
what Spivak and others have articulated as a 
need to “regionalize” the planet, to institute 
an epistemological project that in its broad- 
est formulation asks how to construct various 
planetary scales and regional configurations 
as objects of knowledge.* Planetarity’s re- 
gionalizing project strips the concepts of cen- 
ter and periphery of their use value. Instead, 
just as there are many worlds, so too are there 
many centers, and every locality (each a world 
in itself) tends to posit itself as such. In liter- 
ary studies, this means that world literature 
will always remain an unfulfilled (and unful- 
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fillable) desire, one that could only ever end 
up disavowing subaltern spaces in the mak- 
ing of the world (Spivak, “Stakes”). 

It is here that OOO and the regionaliz- 
ing project of planetarity conspire to rethink 
the singularity of world literature. By claim- 
ing not only that reality just is a pluriverse 
of worlds but also that these worlds are not 
organized by some higher super-object, OOO 
demonstrates that the center-periphery split 
between subject and object cannot exist as 
an ontological absolute. I am suggesting that 
literatures—particularly those invisible to 
the global literary market—self-organize in 
a similar way. Instead of asking what counts 
as world literature, or even who decides what 
counts, I ask how texts articulate themselves 
within a planetary order. This project inves- 
tigates how texts organize a worldview from 
their own centers of production and how, 
through this process, they regionalize the 
planet in novel ways not limited to typical 
binary paradigms such as center/periphery, 
East/West, and North/South. In doing this I 
resist the systematization of world literature 
that depends on the conflation of the world 
with world concepts. This means thinking 
planet instead of globe. Crucially, this also 
means thinking introversion. 


The Formal Character of Introversion 


Too often in popular culture introversion ap- 
pears as a synonym for hermeticism or misan- 
thropy. Introverts, so the story goes, shy away 
from society and suffer lonely lives in isola- 
tion and obscurity. The wrongheadedness 
of this understanding has kept introversion 
from attaining its potential political status 
in contemporary thought.’ Not all introverts 
lack social graces and a sense of community; 
indeed, many prove just as socially adept as 
their more extroverted counterparts. The dis- 
tinguishing feature has to do with how people 
charge their internal batteries: while extro- 
verts find social milieus energizing, introverts 
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tend to recharge themselves through solitary 
(and often creative) pursuits. Thus, while in- 
troverts are as open to the outside world as 
extroverts, they interface with it differently: 
they approach it with distanced consider- 
ation, ready to engage but equipped with 
healthy skepticism. From this position, intro- 
verts tend to be less willing to attune them- 
selves to external expectations, preferring 
first to honor their own inclinations. Often 
misunderstood as selfishness, this behavior 
is hardwired into the introverted personality. 
In this sense, introversion’s dual character— 
open to the outside, but motivated from the 
inside—takes on a formal status. This formal 
understanding of introversion is fundamental 
to rethinking the worlds of literature. 
Attending to introversion is not a turn 
to parochialism. Parochialism implies a 
narrow-mindedness, a worldview extending 
no further than the perceived limits of a lo- 
cality; it is an attitude sustained by ignorance. 
Introversion, by contrast, is not an attitude. 
As Arjun Appadurai’s work on the produc- 
tion of locality in the global(ized) context 
suggests, the “localness” of local knowledge is 
intrinsically introverted. Appadurai begins by 
claiming that localities reproduce themselves 
according to a teleological understanding of 
local knowledge rather than in dialectical re- 
lation to the “nonlocal”: local knowledge “is 
substantially about producing reliable local 
subjects,” and, in this sense, it “is what it is 
not principally by contrast with other knowl- 
edges .. . but by virtue of its local teleology 
and ethos” (181; my emphasis). After this ini- 
tial description, local knowledge as Appadu- 
rai defines it takes on a parochial character: 
it becomes a willfully ignorant attitude sus- 
tained by what he calls (following Clifford 
Geertz) a “stubborn disinterest in things at 
large.” But the stubbornness of this disinterest 
belies the supposed ignorance of what is “at 
large” (i.e., the nonlocal). At this point the di- 
alectic quietly reasserts itself. The qualifying 
phrase “not principally” suggests that the pro- 
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duction of locality is in fact related to what is 
understood as nonlocal: “Much that has been 
considered local knowledge is actually knowl- 
edge of how to produce and reproduce local- 
ity under conditions of anxiety and entropy, 
social wear and flux, ecological uncertainty 
and cosmic volatility.” This dialectical relation 
always remains at play, even if it fully reveals 
itself only when certain forces (e.g., colonial- 
ism, nationalism, mass mediation) threaten 
the apparent seamlessness of the interaction 
between local subjects and local spaces. Why 
does Appadurai banish the dialectic from 
the process that reproduces locality only to 
let it slip back in? A cynical reading might 
claim that he requires the dialectic in order 
to prevent his understanding of locality from 
appearing static. A more generous reading 
registers that he never intends fully to sever 
the tie between local and nonlocal. Although 
Appadurai is not explicit in this matter, I un- 
derstand his subtler claim to be that a locali- 
ty’s teleological ethos is more primordial than 
its relation to a perceived “outside.” The con- 
tent of local knowledge may evolve in relation 
to this outside, but from a formal perspective 
it is always the case that “local knowledge is 
not only local in itself but, even more impor- 
tant, for itself” (181). Appadurai thus does not 
argue that a locality’s teleological reproduc- 
tion overrides its dialectical relation to the 
nonlocal so much as suggest that an irreduc- 
ible split exists between a locality’s “essence” 
(in and for itself) and how it interacts with 
other localities (its “appearance” for others). 
This irreducible split in the constitution 
of a locality defines the formal character of 
introversion: primarily motivated by inter- 
nal mechanisms but always also by what it 
perceives as outside itself. If the logic of my 
reading of Appadurai seems strange, it may 
help to recall OOO’s hypothesis regarding 
the withdrawn nature of objects, all of which 
embody a “rift” between essence and appear- 
ance. Essence in this context does not de- 
scribe something spiritual; rather, it denotes 
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what Bryant refers to as an object’s “virtual 
proper being.” OOO’s observation that the 
essence of an object is withdrawn from all ac- 
cess helps account for its larger claim that no 
object depends on another for its ontological 
ground. Like objects, localities exist in and 
for themselves. This does not mean that they 
do not interact (form regional “collectives”) 
with other localities. However, it also does 
not mean that a locality’s dialectical relation 
to other localities is primary to its individu- 
ation or identification. Just as no object de- 
pends on another for its ontological ground, 
so no locality depends on another for its rai- 
son d’étre. Localities therefore remain at once 
closed and open: they are intrinsically—that 
is, formally—introverted. 

The formal character of introversion 
helps clarify a claim I made earlier regarding 
the tendency of every locality to posit itself 
as center. If localities are intrinsically intro- 
verted in the way I suggest here, we can un- 
derstand why center-periphery models often 
employed in world-literary theories appear 
absurd from the perspective of economically 
marginalized localities. While I do not wish 
to underestimate the injustices that accom- 
pany economic marginalization, I do want to 
emphasize that marginalization only arises in 
the context of such a world-conceptual sys- 
tem. Outside such a system, it makes no sense 
to claim that a locality’s economic marginal- 
ization constitutes its being. How alienating it 
would be for local subjects to imagine them- 
selves as existentially peripheral! Daily life 
would halt; communities would collapse. In 
the face of such absurdity, the political force 
of introversion helps dispel the illusion that 
globalization has already successfully ho- 
mogenized the planet’s spatial and temporal 
structures. It is not necessarily the case that 
in the global empire of neoliberal capitalism 
“the local” becomes a fetish object, as Michael 
Hardt and Antonio Negri suggest—nothing 
more than a “false and damaging” parochi- 
alism (44-45).° My point is that within the 
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ideology of global capitalism that attempts 
to erase the specificity of the local, locality 
always appears as a parochial fantasy. When 
we resist the globe, however, a more nuanced 
sense of locality’s intrinsic introversion resur- 
faces, as does the importance of developing a 
plural planetary perspective. 

To think this antiglobal plurality more 
rigorously, I investigate introversion in what 
has become the quintessentially global liter- 
ary form: the novel. 


The Introverted Novel 


From a purely theoretical perspective the 
novel seems formally extroverted: it gets its 
energy, so to speak, from outside. As Moretti 
argues, for instance, the novel depends ona 
sort of transnational collusion between for- 
eign form, local content, and local narration, 
and in this deep sense it is always animated 
by discourses that are by definition external 
to it. What, then, could introversion mean for 
the novel? I do not mean to say that novels 
exist on a spectrum ranging from absolute 
incomprehensibility (introversion) to abso- 
lute comprehensibility (extroversion). Nor do 
I intend to suggest that introversion defines a 
lesser (because narrower) field of literary pro- 
duction, whereas extroversion represents the 
achievement of “universal” relevance. Rather, 
I situate the spectrum of introversion and ex- 
troversion in the context of a globalized liter- 
ary market that places formal and aesthetic 
demands on novels that would seek entry into 
the world republic of letters. In this sense, 
extroversion characterizes novels that seek 
global status, while introversion characterizes 
novels that lack anxiety about responding to 
expectations of readers in other locales. 

This means that introverted novels from 
economic peripheries do not necessarily 
“write back” to empire in the ways postcolo- 
nial scholars frequently assume they do, nor 
do they always attempt to write themselves 
into a global literary tradition. And yet, not all 
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novels that fail to circulate beyond their site of 
production exhibit the telltale signs of intro- 
version. Take, for example, Charles Mangua’s 
Son of Woman, an English-language Kenyan 
popular novel that refuses to disconnect itself 
entirely from “high” literary culture. Both 
Mangua and his sardonic protagonist, Dodge, 
are well-educated readers familiar with the 
anglophone canon. The irreverence of Man- 
gua’s impeccably styled narrative seems to 
challenge the reigning doyens of African let- 
ters, and at one point Dodge cheekily alludes 
to Chaucer, whose coarse humor and vulgar 
use of the vernacular unexpectedly make him 
one of Dodge’s literary forebears. These inter- 
textual undercurrents reveal an anxiety of re- 
lation that does not haunt the more formally 
introverted novel. Just as introverted novels 
do not write themselves into a global tradi- 
tion, they do not rewrite the colonial canon 
in the way that, say, Ngigi wa Thiong’o’s A 
Grain of Wheat rewrites Joseph Conrad’s Un- 
der Western Eyes. Instead, introverted novels 
may absorb narrative resources without chal- 
lenging them radically. 

On the one hand, the lack of a clear lit- 
erary lineage helps explain the invisibility 
of introverted novels in the Euro-American 
academy: introverted novels somehow are not 
anxious enough about their relation to other 
novels. On the other hand, this suggests that 
introverted novels may turn out to be not 
novels at all but rather the products of what 
Clifford Siskin calls novelism, which names 
a tendency among contemporary critics to 
treat all prose narratives like novels regard- 
less of time and place of origin. The problem 
with subsuming all prose texts into a single 
category like the novel is that, despite encom- 
passing a plurality of forms, this designa- 
tion implies a commitment to literature as a 
broader (even global) institution. But not all 
prose narratives exhibit such a commitment. 
Early African-language texts like D. O. Fagun- 
wa’s Ogbdjui ode ninu igbé irvinmale (The For- 
est of a Thousand Daemons) may turn out to 
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be more introverted and less “novelistic” than 
postcolonial readings, like Olakunle Geor- 
ge’s, suggest.’ George interprets Fagunwa’s 
text as a postcolonial novel subject to Fredric 
Jameson’s symptomatic reading, in which all 
“Third-World” novels double as national al- 
legories. In the case of Fagunwa and others, 
it seems to me that critical habits of novelism 
prevent scholars from examining the fasci- 
nating»challenging, and sometimes awkward 
tensions between the “tale” and the “novel” 
that coexist delicately in these texts. The text 
of Forest, which Fagunwa wrote in 1938 for a 
contest held by the Nigerian education minis- 
try, entails various levels of narration involv- 
ing mediation through speech and writing. 
These heterogeneous modes of mediation are 
further enfolded into a thematic struggle be- 
tween the written and the spoken and between 
their respective virtues. This struggle never 
clearly resolves, leaving the narrator’s textual 
performance intriguingly ambivalent. The 
ambivalence of this performance should give 
critics greater pause, compelling us to con- 
sider not just the methodology of our readings 
but also the nature of what we read. Is Forest 
a novel that articulates the postcoloniality of 
this moment in Yoruba history? Possibly. But 
we could also see the text as a brilliant nar- 
rative performance addressing a Yoruba read- 
ership that is, itself, fully enmeshed in the 
challenges of literacy. Here, the compulsion to 
narrate may define introverted “novels” more 
than a desire to novelize. 

These interpretive challenges signal a 
language problem. African novels have en- 
tered the global literary economy almost ex- 
clusively through European languages, and 
indigenous-language literatures from the 
continent have found almost no purchase 
in this economy.® For this reason, discus- 
sions of the African novel frequently rely on 
the rhetoric of extroversion. Eileen Julien 
argues that ever since the novel became the 
global literary form par excellence, its pro- 
liferation among the economic peripheries 
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has “paradoxically affirm[ed] European ex- 
ceptionalism, thereby reinscribing the power 
of the center.” This reification of the center- 
periphery relation makes contradictory de- 
mands on the African novel: it must at once 
“be ‘universal” and “display its “difference” 
(676). Even as the African novel is expected 
to speak the language of a global(ized) mo- 
dernity, it must also dress itself up with words 
in African languages and other surefire signs 
of “orality’—an ornamentalist essentialism 
that titillates a primarily European reader- 
ship. These contradictory demands have fash- 
ioned the “extroverted African novel,” a form 
of narration that is characterized foremost by 
an engagement with European discourses of 
“modernity” but that also wears its “African- 
ness” on its proverbial sleeve. 

Akin Adesokan refines Julien’s work by 
advancing two central theses. The first has 
to do with the conflation of audience and 
market, such that the distinction between 
the novel as cultural object and the novel as 
commodity begins to blur. The second thesis 
relates to what Adesokan calls “reversed ex- 
troversion,” in which the influence of new Af- 
rican writing in Western Europe and North 
America “radiates backwards to the histori- 
cal contexts of [its] authors” (2). Adesokan 
emphasizes the particularity of the African 
example vis-a-vis that of India and the Carib- 
bean. All of these literatures are clearly influ- 
enced by their foreign reception in New York, 
London, and other literary “centers,” yet the 
influence plays out differently in each case. 
Whereas in India a combination of strong 
literary institutions and early westward mi- 
grations “gives the dissemination of ‘Indo- 
Anglian’ writing a cultural mooring” still 
based in India, and whereas in the Caribbean 
“the long process of creolization suggests dif- 
ferent kinds of novel identities,” in Africa 
this influence is “mostly shaped by external 
factors subsisting on a history of unequal ex- 
change, on the refinements of racism and co- 
lonialism, and on the abjection of black life” 
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(16). Even though “recent African writings” 
may have a “largely centrifugal character” 
(5), the novels themselves remain shaped by a 
reversed extroversion compelling young Afri- 
can writers to attune their work to the Euro- 
American market. 

For both Julien and Adesokan, the status 
of African literatures in the global literary 
market turns (rightly, I think) on what Hans 
Robert Jauss would call the “horizons of ex- 
pectation” shared by European and American 
readers. However, Julien and Adesokan also 
suggest that expectations for extroversion 
challenge the continued development of Afri- 
can letters. According to Julien, for example, 
extroverted narrative encourages “ornamen- 
talist” readings of African literatures that 
mistake surface adornment for ontological 
difference. Linked to this mistake is the fail- 
ure to recognize that extroversion represents 
only one among many narrative forms at play 
in a diverse range of African contexts. As Ju- 
lien points out, prose narratives in African 
languages frequently address “global” issues 
of identity (gender, race, ethnicity, etc.), eco- 
nomic inequality, transnational labor migra- 
tion, and so on, “yet they speak,” she says, “to 
a local community in the face of ‘local’ and 
‘global’ pressures” (687). Attuned to their 
own regional worlds, yet remaining subject 
to external pressures, African-language prose 
narratives appear, at least from this perspec- 
tive, introverted. 


Planetary Horizons of an Introverted 
African Novel 


An introverted novel takes on formal proper- 
ties that differentiate it from its extroverted 
counterparts in ways more significant than 
superficial ornamentation. These properties 
stem from social, historical, and material 
conditions of production. To pursue introver- 
sion further, I take the Swahili novel—partic- 
ularly Emmanuel Mbogo’s Bustani ya Edeni 
(2002; “Garden of Eden”)—as a touchstone. 
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The Swahili novel exemplifies novelistic 
introversion because of its historical devel- 
opment in East Africa as a sociopolitically 
engaged narrative form oriented toward a re- 
gional readership. Since its emergence in the 
1960s, the Swahili novel has always served 
pedagogical purposes. Early works such 
as Shaaban bin Robert’s Utubora mkulima 
(1968; “Utubora the Farmer”) not only ex- 
hibited didactic tendencies in plot and theme 
but also participated in a wider, government- 
sponsored project aimed at standardizing 
Swahili grammar and style for widespread 
use throughout the region. Yet the Swahili 
novel’s pedagogical pedigree should not be 
understood as propagandistic; rather, ideo- 
logical “commitment” constitutes a robust 
aesthetic program in Swahili literature. In- 
deed, the debates about engagement that 
have occupied postcolonial African literature 
at large (e.g., Achebe)—and East African let- 
ters in particular’—have proved especially 
animated in the Swahili context, beginning 
in the 1970s with Euphrase Kezilahabi’s cat- 
egorical advocacy for political fiction and 
continuing in more recent (re)considerations 
of particular Swahili novels.”° 

Bustani ya Edeni belongs within this tra- 
dition of commitment. Mbogo’s novel tells of 
an East African community facing numerous 
sociopolitical challenges, including endan- 
gered community health and environmental 
contamination. As the narrative unfolds, the 
novel demonstrates how these apparently lo- 
cal problems are bound up in a larger network 
extending beyond the community and encom- 
passing the state, region, continent, and planet. 
In this sense, Bustani performs a sustained 
analysis of planetary affairs from an East Afri- 
can center and maps a unique regional geogra- 
phy from this narrative point of origin. 

From the first page, Bustani begins its 
regionalizing project by mapping an ever- 
expanding geography of implication. Over 
the course of the first chapter, the narrative 
moves swiftly from the level of individual 
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homes and bodies to the level of the nation 
and its body politic, indicating the country- 
wide reach of dangers radiating from a single 
chemical plant in the fictional district of Siza. 
Bustani opens as Doricas, a young woman, 
awaits her husband’s return from work at 
the nearby factory. As she waits at home, the 
novel foreshadows the factory’s menace: 


Masikio yake yaliisikia mingurumo ya ki- 
wanda cha kemikali kilichoitwa Saga Saga 
Chemical Industry. Alipiga chafya mfululizo, 
ikazifanya pua zake ziwashe zaidi. Alitum- 
bukiza kidole ndani ya tundu za pua—moja 
baada ya nyingine—akazichokonoachokonoa 
kupunguza mwasho na mnyegeo. (1) 


Her ears listened to the thundering from the 
nearby industrial plant, known as Sagasaga 
Chemical Industry. She couldn’t stop sneez- 
ing, which only irritated her nose even more. 
She pushed a finger into her nostril—first 
one, then the other—and scratched around 
to relieve the persistent itch."’ 


The novel begins with the most “local” form 
of danger: bodily contamination. Already 
in its first paragraphs the narrative suggests 
a link between the chemical factory and an 
ailment suffered by a local resident. The im- 
plicit connection between Doricas’s physical 
discomfort and the factory (present here only 
as sound pollution) is made explicit when a 
man named Kepteni arrives with bad news: 
earlier that day her husband suffered injuries 
when defective pipes burst, leaking acid and 
noxious gases and causing severe skin burns 
and respiratory afflictions. Not only does 
Kepteni’s visit reveal the immediate danger 
Sagasaga poses to its employees, it also con- 
firms the threat the factory poses to the com- 
munity at large: 


Kazi taabu, taabu kabisa. Na madhara ya ki- 
wanda hiki hayatupati sisi tu, lakini nyinyi 
na wakazi wote wa eneo hili la Siza. Karibu 
kila mkazi wa Siza utamsikia ama anakohoa 
au anajikuna ngozi. (9-10) 
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This kind of work is truly dangerous. But the 
damages caused by the factory don’t concern 
only us laborers—they concern you and all 
residents of Siza district as well. You can see 
almost all the people here either coughing or 
scratching at their skin. 


The intimate afflictions irritating Doricas 
turn out to be shared—a local phenomenon 
linking her to a wider society of victims. 
The scope broadens again the next morning 
when, as Doricas walks to the hospital to visit 
her husband, she encounters an environmen- 
tal disaster zone: 


[A]livuka daraja la Mto Zamala ambao, kin- 
yuma na zamani, siku hizi ulikuwa umepun- 
gua sana samaki. Takataka na mafuta mafuta 
ya kiwanda cha Sagasaga yalikuwa yamein- 
giza sumu ndani ya maji haya na kuhatari- 
sha maisha ya viumbe na mimea. Pamoja na 
hatari za kiafya kwa wakazi wa sehemu hiyo, 
bado wananchi, wake kwa waume, watoto 
kwa wakubwa, walionekana wakifua, waki- 
oga na wakinywa maji hayohayo yaliyokuwa 
na uwezekano wa kuleta maradhi, yasiyoti- 
bika, kama vile saratani. (11) 


[She] crossed the bridge over the Zamala 
River, where, unlike in times past, fish now 
live in severely diminished numbers. Litter 
and oily runoff from the Sagasaga factory have 
leaked into the water like poison, endangering 
the lives of plants and animals. This threatens 
the health of local residents and indeed all cit- 
izens—women and men, children and adults, 
who can be seen drinking, bathing, and doing 
their laundry in these carcinogenic waters. 


The scope of concern widens here in two 
senses: the dangers posed by Sagasaga extend 
beyond the human population to Siza’s non- 
human inhabitants, and the geography of im- 
plication expands from the local community 
of residents (wakazi) to the national body of 
citizens (wananchi). 

While the first chapter maps Sagasaga’s 
threat on municipal and national levels, sub- 
sequent chapters chart how these apparently 
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local concerns are intricately linked to inter- 
national politics. One chapter reveals how 
the factory, run by an American corporation, 
landed in Siza to sidestep international laws 
that curb corporate profits. Another describes 
how conflict in the Persian Gulf led to a mas- 
sive oil spill that caused environmental dam- 
age extending from the Gulf to the Indian 
Ocean, the East African coast, and beyond. 
As it progresses, then, Bustani illuminates 
how East African political ecology must be 
situated within a broader geopolitics. How- 
ever, the novel’s geography of interconnection 
only partially regionalizes the planet. This se- 
lective geography radiates out from an East 
African center and only includes other locali- 
ties that play a direct or indirect role in the 
particular problems that arise in the story. In 
narrating this “centrifugal” organization of a 
locality, Bustani offers more than just another 
interarticulation of the local and the global; it 
begins to outline its own planetary horizons. 

But this sociopolitical message does not, 
in itself, constitute the novel’s introversion. As 
I have argued, introversion presents an issue 
of form more than content. How, then, does 
Bustani express its introversion formally? 

Like other sociopolitically engaged nov- 
els, Bustani seeks to realign society and the 
world. The novel performs this task on the 
level of plot, connecting Siza to planetary af- 
fairs and telling how knowledge of these af- 
fairs empowers local citizens to challenge and 
ultimately to defeat the powerful figures be- 
hind Sagasaga. In showing how local citizens 
are empowered by planetary knowledge, the 
novel makes a “centripetal” return to its nar- 
rative center of gravity. This return enables 
the novel to continue its project of bringing 
society into a more productive relation to its 
own particular world. This project hangs, 
appropriately enough, on the concept of the 
world itself. 

Swahili has two words for world. The first, 
ulimwengu, is an abstract noun of Bantu ori- 
gin that refers to the universe as a cosmogonic 
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whole. Swahili inherited the second and per- 
haps more widely used term from the Islamic 
tradition: the Swahili dunia comes directly 
from the Arabic Lis (dunya), which refers to 
the temporal world of everyday existence—et- 
ymologically, the world that is “closest.” Both 
ulimwengu and dunia signify a world that is 
complete in itself, though dunia implies this 
more forcefully. Indeed, like its Arabic coun- 
terpart, dunia refers to a world that is perfect 
because created by God. As Edward Said sug- 
gests, this gives the Arabic novel a heretical 
edge: “the desire .. . to modify or augment the 
real world through the act of writing (which 
is one motive underlying the novelistic tra- 
dition in the West) is inimical to the Islamic 
world-view,” which sees the world “as a ple- 
num, capable of neither diminishment nor 
amplification” (81). Said’s point becomes even 
more potent when we consider the meaning 
of another term that Swahili inherits from 
Arabic: riwaya (from 4s!) [riwayah]), or novel. 
Like dunia, riwaya also has its roots in the Is- 
lamic tradition, where it first named a mode 
of Quranic exegesis, or »u5 (tafsir). Tradi- 
tionally, the interpretation of the Qur'an is 
not a matter of individual opinion; the literal 
meaning of the Prophet’s “recitation” should 
be easily accessible to all. For this reason, al- 
tafsir bi al-riwayah (“commentary through 
narration”) provides relatively objective ex- 
plication de texte by drawing on other tra- 
ditional sources, including narratives of the 
Prophet (Coss! [“ahadith]) and other parts 
of the Qur’an itself (Yusuf 28-30). The work 
of riwayah is therefore to disclose the truth of 
the Word and its revelations about the world. 

These etymological resonances help 
shape the relation between the novel and the 
world that arises in Swahili prose narrative. 
Xavier Garnier describes this relation from a 
historical perspective. He argues that the di- 
dactic forms developed in the Swahili novel 
emerged from a shift in the cultural matrix. 
As oral modes of transmission began to wane, 
the novel offered a new method that could do 
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more than simply demonstrate moral lessons 
as, say, proverbs had done. Rather, the novel 
held up a mirror to reflect the social cosmos 
as a whole: “Narrative will represent a world” 
(25). Garnier’s emphasis on the novel as a 
“mirror for society” (kioo cha jamii) indicates 
a crucial aspect of the Swahili novel’s politics 
of form. He explains that Swahili novelists 
“disseminate a political writing that is both 
above and beyond the social sphere. . . . This 
means both that society is not the only field to 
which politics applies, and that the novel will 
graft the social sphere onto the whole of real- 
ity” (15). This expansion of the sociopolitical 
field establishes an “integrative perspective” 
that enables Swahili literature to “survive 
contact with other worlds” without compro- 
mising its essential character. As Garnier 
describes it, this perspective marries an in- 
trospective view with an eye to other locales, 
helping define Swahili literature both “by its 
own cultural capital” and “by its particular 
stance to the wider world” (21). In an abstract 
sense, then, the Swahili novel consolidates a 
world and aligns society with that world by 
expanding “the social” to encompass all of 
reality. Society itself becomes the world. 

In seeking this kind of total world reflec- 
tion, an introverted novel like Bustani eschews 
the figure of irony. In theories of the novel 
extending back to the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, irony names the figure that asserts the 
impossibility of any final reconciliation be- 
tween a novel’s aesthetic world and the world. 
For Georg Lukacs in particular, irony inheres 
in the novel absolutely; it formalizes the dis- 
junctive relation between inside and outside, 
part and whole, and finally destabilizes the 
novel’s desire to achieve a totality of meaning. 
In doing so, irony instigates a rift between in- 
dividual and society, society and world, and 
elevates this rift to a metaphysical principle. 

Given the centrality of irony in two cen- 
turies’ worth of novel theory, the relation 
has come to seem inevitable. Yet, as Paul de 
Man cautions, “the correlation between irony 
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and the novel is far from simple” and “by no 
means obvious” (210). De Man’s hesitation 
implies that the link between the novel and 
irony may not be as inexorable as previous 
theories suggest.’” Irony is, I think, an essen- 
tial characteristic of the extroverted novel, 
where it also appears in the form of alienated 
characters whose disenchantment places them 
in opposition to the world at large. But the in- 
troverted novel tends not to foreground the 
topos of existential crisis and therefore has 
less need for a figure that would formalize it. 
Instead, like the “anti-modernist writer” who 
attempts “to become a master of his world” 
(Gikandi 113), Swahili novelists like Mbogo 
seek to reflect the world “as it is” in order to 
prepare the way for social renewal. For stu- 
dents of the anglophone African canon, this 
helps explain the difference between Ayi Kwei 
Armah’s novels The Beautyful Ones Are Not 
Yet Born (1968) and Two Thousand Seasons 
(1973). The earlier text’s portrait of alienated 
subjectivity in postcolonial Africa demands 
an ironic reading that resists the novel’s con- 
cluding symbol of hope: a blooming flower 
painted on a bus. The later novel, by contrast, 
fulfills what Wole Soyinka describes as “one 
of the social functions of literature: the vi- 
sionary reconstruction of the past for the pur- 
poses of a social direction” (109). At no point 
does Armah’s “unusual book” ironize its own 
purpose (114). Nor does it wallow in existen- 
tial angst. In fact, the novel dismisses alien- 
ated subjectivity as a profound social failure. 
This resistance to irony makes Two Thousand 
Seasons more introverted than its predecessor 
and hence by far the less popular text.”* 

As I have framed it, the introverted novel 
seeks to unite society and the world. This re- 
quires the rejection of irony as a constitutive, 
formal feature of narrative. By eschewing the 
figure of irony, the introverted novel is able 
to approach an “integrative perspective” that 
consolidates a world. What remains to be 
shown, however, is how Bustani in particular 
manifests such a perspective. I hope to ac- 
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complish this by briefly examining the novel’s 
use of character and its rhetorical strategy. 

Each chapter in Bustani is organized 
around an individual character, producing 
something like a typology of the Siza com- 
munity. Doricas is a typical East African 
woman, concerned with caring for her fam- 
ily, and the investigative reporter Jonalisti is 
a typical activist-intellectual, up-to-date on 
the latest news and poised to effect change. 
Yona is the local preacher, a significant figure 
in the community whose primary vocation is 
leading his congregation. Bwana Abdula, the 
CEO of Sagasaga, is also a type, representing 
the petite bourgeoisie and its privileging of 
personal wealth over community health. 

All of these are what E. M. Forster would 
call “flat” characters—that is, characters with 
unchanging essences that can be expressed in 
a single sentence. According to Forster, flat 
characters are useful in a novel for two rea- 
sons: they are easily recognizable and easily 
remembered. However, he only admits the 
utility of flat characters vis-a-vis more fully 
realized (and hence more important), “round” 
characters. Furthermore, he claims that flat- 
ness only succeeds when it plays a humorous 
role: “A serious or tragic flat character is a 
bore” (73). Bustani, by contrast, is populated 
entirely by flat characters in dramatic circum- 
stances. Mbogo never presents them as true 
individuals, and despite their involvement in 
a struggle against the chemical factory, con- 
flict does not drive personal growth. 

While for Forster this would prevent 
Bustani from entering the ranks of “great” 
literature, flat characterization proves central 
to the novel’s social universe. By denying his 
characters the kind of rich characterization 
we (with Forster) expect from “great” novels, 
Mbogo refuses to divide his novelistic world 
starkly into private and public spheres. This 
produces a unified social domain populated 
by character types that become easily trans- 
portable resources for “real-world” exami- 
nation. Such characterization repeats the 
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integrative gesture made on the level of plot, 
which connects the personal and political 
spheres by mapping what I called a regional 
geography of implication. 

This labor continues in the novel’s rhetor- 
ical structure, through which Bustani strives 
toward an integrative perspective by working 
to resolve its own heteroglossia. By this I mean 
more than resolving the conflict between in- 
dividual characters’ voices. Instead, I refer 
to the novel’s oscillating deployment of two 
abstract rhetorical registers: the allegorical 
and the realist. Mikhail Bakhtin theorizes the 
novel as giving form to different, coexisting 
modes of speech that often work against one 
another. Modern novels frequently exhibit a 
conflict between allegory, which “authorizes” 
ideals, and irony, which “molests” them.” By 
contrast, Bustani’s realist register extends and 
corroborates its allegorical register instead of 
calling it into question. Indeed, the collabo- 
ration between these two registers in Bustani 
successfully organizes the Siza community 
and empowers it to demonstrate against the 
Sagasaga factory and its powerful proprietors. 

In Bustani these registers are primarily 
linked to Siza’s two main community lead- 
ers and the local institutions they represent: 
Jonalisti (newspaper), who along with most 
of the other characters operates in the realist 
register, and Pastor Yona (church), who gives 
voice to the allegorical register. Chapters 1 
and 2, which follow Doricas and Jonalisti, 
respectively, set the terms for the novel’s real- 
ist register by clearly outlining the sociopo- 
litical implications of Siza’s environmental 
and public-health crises. The third chapter 
turns to Yona and a miraculous vision he 
experiences during his evening prayers atop 
a hill near the factory. In this vision, Yona 
witnesses Adam and Eve rise from the dead 
to mourn the loss of Eden. Adam laments, 
“Bustani ya Edeni haikuwapo tena. Uzuri 
wa ardhi haipo tena... . Tumeona nini? Tu- 
meona nyuso za huzuni zilizozungukwa na 
harufu mbaya, uozo wa taka, moshi wa kila 
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aina” (“The Garden of Eden is no longer. The 
beauty of the land is no longer. ... And what 
do we see now? We see faces of distress made 
sour by foul odors, rotten garbage, and smoke 
of every kind”; 37-38). Yona’s vision marshals 
biblical authority to confirm the environmen- 
tal tragedy revealed in previous chapters. 

With this more fully developed sense of 
Sagasaga’s threat in place, Siza’s community 
leaders organize a demonstration against the 
factory. Just before the demonstration is set to 
take place, however, Yona has a second vision, 
which dramatizes a scene straight from the 
Book of Revelation: 


Ghafla Pasta Yona alishtuka. Alikuwa ameona 
ishara ya ajabu ikielea juu ya vichwa vya wau- 
mini. Alisimama, akatazama pale hewani. 
... Alimwona mwanamke aliyevikwa jua, 
na mwezi ulikuwa chini ya miguu, na juu ya 
kichwa chake taji la nyota kumi na mbili. Naye 
alikuwa na mimba akilia, hali ana uchungu na 
kuumwa katika kuzaa. Na tazama, joka kubwa 
jekundu, lililokuwa na vichwa saba na pembe 
kumi na juu ya vichwa vyake vilemba saba. 
Na mkia wake ulikuwa ukikokota theluthi ya 
nyota za mbinguni, na kuziangusha katika 
nchi. Na yule nyoka akasimama mbele ya yule 
mwanamke aliyekuwa tayari kuzaa, ili azaapo, 
amle mtoto wake. Na akazaa mtoto mwana- 
mume.... Ghafla ishara hii juu ya vichwa vya 
waumini iliyeyuka mbele ya macho yake. (77) 


Pastor Yona startled. He had witnessed a mirac- 
ulous sign that appeared clearly above the heads 
of the believers. He stood up and looked heav- 
enward. ... He saw a woman clothed with the 
sun, with the moon under her feet and a crown 
of twelve stars on her head. She was pregnant 
and cried out in pain as she was about to give 
birth. And look: an enormous red dragon with 
seven heads and ten horns and seven crowns on 
its heads. Its tail swept a third of the stars out of 
the sky and flung them to the earth. The dragon 
stood in front of the woman who was about to 
give birth, so that it might devour her child the 
moment it was born. She gave birth to a son, a 
male child. . .. Then suddenly the sign above the 
heads of the believers dissolved before his eyes. 
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Yona’s vision repeats a passage from Revela- 
tion almost verbatim;’* it also stops just before 
crisis ensues. In the Bible this scene continues, 
the woman taking shelter in the woods after 
her child is ushered into heaven. The serpent, 
however, provokes “a war in heaven. Michael 
and his angels fought against the dragon.... 
The great dragon was hurled down—that an- 
cient serpent called the devil, or Satan, who 
leads the whole world astray” (Holy Bible, Rev. 
12.7-9). The novel picks up where Yona’s vi- 
sion leaves off, actualizing and completing 
the scene from Revelation on the real-world 
plane of social activism. When the Siza com- 
munity shows up for the demonstration, a 
violent battle erupts in which many citizens 
die, Doricas and Yona among them. In spite 
of this tragedy, however, the demonstration 
ultimately succeeds, defeating Sagasaga and 
turning Yona’s allegorical vision into reality. 
Instead of being undermined in the 
novel, the allegory of paradise lost and re- 
gained and Yona’s parabolic vision of the 
Woman of the Apocalypse become narra- 
tive resources on which the novel draws in its 
struggle to represent social justice. Bustani 
confirms the reconciliation of allegory and 
reality in its conclusion, which insists on the 
truthfulness of the preceding narrative in two 
ways. First, it frames the community’s success 
in the quasi-official, pseudo factual form of a 
newspaper article, whose headline proclaims 
the president’s demand for the closing of Sa- 
gasaga. Second, and more subtly, the final 
paragraphs of the novel appear under the 
chapter heading “Kaditama”—a word with a 
root (tama) that can be both a noun meaning 
“limit, end” and an adverb meaning “really, 
truly.” Not only has Siza really won the war, 
but the novel also insists that it has truly suc- 
ceeded in reuniting a society with its world. 


Conclusion 


My reading of Bustani ya Edeni—and of the 
Swahili novel more generally—lays bare the 
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dual logic of introversion. First, the novel posi- 
tions itself within world affairs, regionalizing 
from its particular center in a self-interested 
analysis of its planetary horizons. In addition 
to this centrifugal structure, Bustani initiates 
a centripetal logic that works in complex ways 
to world its own locality from within. In the 
process, the novel establishes an integrative 
perspective that consolidates a world but does 
so without insisting on the universality of that 
world. Indeed, the world of Bustani is a par- 
tial one, constituted from its center yet also in 
relation to other worlds beyond its ideologi- 
cal horizon. In this way, Bustani preserves the 
possibility of multiplicity. 

This twofold logic of introversion is vital 
to thinking planetarity. If we are to tell the 
story of globalization otherwise, we must first 
abandon the fantasy of a single world. When 
the world disappears, world literature goes 
with it, and we begin to see how the world 
is a pluriverse constituted by many overlap- 
ping worlds on many scales. At world litera- 
ture’s end, and in the face of a multilingual 
planet with many centers, we must develop 
new reading practices that honor the plural 
ways in which literatures do their worlding. 
Attending to introversion constitutes a begin- 
ning for this project. It opens us to the radi- 
cally heterogeneous frontiers of the planet. 





Notes 


1. Meillassoux writes, “By ‘correlation’ we mean the 
idea according to which we only ever have access to the 
correlation between thinking and being, and never to ei- 
ther term considered apart from the other” (5). 

2. On the “foaminess” of a plural reality, see Sloterdijk. 

3. Walter Mignolo uses pluriverse to challenge the ap- 
parent singularity of Western modernity. 

4. This was the topic of the conference Regionalizing 
the Globe, organized by Ben Baer and Spivak and held at 
Princeton University in April 2013. 

5. Morton links introversion with passivity and re- 
flection (Ecological Thought 109, 127), which he sees 
as key to the rehabilitation of thinking in an age of 
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immediacy (e.g., the “Act Now!” temporality of environ- 
mental activism [117-18]). See also Cain. 

6. Chakrabarty critiques Hardt and Negri on this 
point in Provincializing Europe (xvii). 

7. A similar point may apply to early English- 
language African texts like Amos Tutuola’s The Palm- 
Wine Drinkard and R. E. Obeng’s Eighteenpence. 

8. Fagunwa’s novel is a notable exception, in part be- 
cause of the status of the Nobel laureate Wole Soyinka, 
who translated it into English, and in part because of 
the text’s subsequent canonization within a genealogy 
of English-language Nigerian writers including Tutuola, 
Soyinka, and later writers like Ben Okri (see, e.g., Irele). 

9. E.g., Wanjala. More recently, Ngtigi has renewed 
the call for “political-cum-ideological” interpretive prac- 
tice (Globalectics). 

10. Kezilahabi initially developed his political ori- 
entation in his fiction in the 1970s (e.g., Dunia uwanja 
wa fujo [1975; “The World Is an Arena of Chaos”]) and 
crystallized it in his criticism of the 1980s (e.g., “Ideo- 
logical and Material Problems” [1988]). As an example 
of more recent (re)considerations, take the controversy 
surrounding Said Ahmed Mohamed’s 1980 novel, Dunia 
mti mkavu (“The World Is like a Withered Tree”). A. M. 
Mazrui praised the novel’s ideological grounding in his 
1984 review in the journal Kiswahili. Thirteen years later, 
however, Mwenda Mbatia published a reappraisal of the 
novel in the same journal, chastising Mohamed for hav- 
ing sacrificed aesthetic integrity for Marxist politicking. 
Other critics, including K. W. Wamitila, Kimani Njogu, 
and Mohamed himself (“Learning”), responded to Mba- 
tia’s polemics, rejecting his preference for “high” literary 
aesthetics as itself a form of ideological commitment. 

11. All translations are my own. 

12. One form of irony remains inescapable. Said ar- 
ticulates this point with reference to Soren Kierkegaard, 
whose “insistence upon the inventiveness and freedom 
of the aesthetic (i.e., the fictional) mode emphasizes how 
narratives do more than simply and generally repeat real- 
ity: they create another sense altogether by repeating, by 
making repetition itself the very form of novelty” (87). 
However, this form of irony inheres in any fictional proj- 
ect and therefore cannot be linked solely to the novel. 

13. Tellingly, The Beautyful Ones is the only of 
Armah’s novels still in print. It is also the only one to 
have been widely translated; this includes a Swahili 
translation titled Wema hawajazaliwa. 

14. The terms are Said’s. See also de Man. 

15. Mbogo’s language is very close to that of the 
most recent Swahili translation of the Bible, Neno (“The 
Word”), which was completed in 1989. This translation 
is published by Biblica, which is the global copyright 
holder and publisher of the New International Version 
(Holy Bible). This explains why Neno, which is the most 
straightforward of all of the Swahili versions, is often a 
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virtually word-for-word translation of the New Interna- 
tional Version. Thus, in translating Mbogo’s near ver- 
batim quotation from Revelation, I draw from the New 
International Version. 
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HE PUBLICATION OF THE ANONYMOUS NOVEL KRISTMAS WAS AN 

extraordinary literary event and had far-reaching implications. 

A virtuosic work written mostly in English but intermixed 
with an array of other languages, from modern and classical Ma- 
lay to Jawi, Arabic, Bali, German, French, and even ancient Chinese 
oracle bone script, Kristmas was enthusiastically received by critics 
around the world, some of whom wanted to nominate its author for 
a Nobel Prize. But because the novel was published under the pseu- 
donym M, no one knew who the author was. There was even uncer- 
tainty about the work’s language of composition, since the published 
version may have been a translation of an unreleased original. 

Evidence that the author was from Malaysia generated consid- 
erable excitement that the novel could help raise the international 
profile of Malaysian literature. Two major conferences were there- 
fore quickly convened in Kuala Lumpur, one by the Malaysian Writ- 
ers Association, one by the Malaysian Chinese Writers Association, 
both of which focused on these questions: Who is the author? What 
is his or her ethnicity? Can a Malaysian work published in English 
count as national literature? 

Kristmas is actually a fictional work introduced in the short 
story “M de shizong” M 49 X¥#t (“The Disappearance of M”), by Ng 
Kim Chew * 4#48t (Slow Boat 1-26).' First published in 1990, near 
the beginning of Ng’s literary career, “Disappearance” anticipates a 
set of concerns with language, community, and literary taxonomy 
that have haunted his oeuvre for more than twenty-five years. As an 
ethnically Chinese author from Malaysia who lives in Taiwan and 
writes in Mandarin Chinese intermixed with linguistic elements de- 
rived from other Chinese dialects as well as from other languages, 
Ng publishes fiction that is positioned at the interstices of a number 
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of different categories. It does not fit comfort- 
ably in any existing national literature. Al- 
though he writes in Chinese, to classify his 
work as belonging to Chinese-language litera- 
ture would obscure its emphatically multilin- 
gual quality. To classify it on the basis of his 
ethnicity, which is Chinese, would ignore the 
fact that the very notion of ethnic identity is 
interrogated throughout his writing. 

These taxonomic considerations have 
many implications. As the beginning of Ng’s 
short story makes clear, the classification of a 
literary work may link it to a national agenda, 
because literature, even in the present day, is 
often treated as a metonym of a national cul- 
ture. In institutional terms, many textbooks, 
literary histories, departments, associations, 
and conventions continue to be organized 
along national or linguistic lines, and in turn 
they can influence which works are read and 
studied and how they are likely to be com- 
pared with one another. The category of Chi- 
nese literature, for instance, has often been 
used to refer primarily to Chinese-language 
literature from Mainland China and as a re- 
sult has tended to carry a set of nationalist 
connotations. The work of Ng, who is Taiwan- 
based, is virtually unknown in Mainland 
China, even among scholars of modern Chi- 
nese literature. But there has emerged a grow- 
ing attention to what David Wang and Jing 
Tsu call “global Chinese literature” (Tsu and 
Wang), and Shu-mei Shih has similarly used 
the term Sinophone (Shih, “Against Diaspora” 
and “What”). This attention is motivated by 
an interest in studying and promoting lit- 
erature from the geographic and ideological 
periphery of the People’s Republic of China 
(Hong Kong, Taiwan, and the global Chinese 
diaspora), yet it potentially reaffirms a tradi- 
tional system of nation-based or language- 
based classification. For example, Shih applies 
Sinophone only to literature in Chinese origi- 
nating outside Mainland China.’ 

Underlying any approach to literary tax- 
onomy are assumptions about what factors 
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should be most salient in structuring lines of 
literary and cultural influence. Categorization 
based on nationality assumes that authors 
view themselves primarily in national terms; 
categorization based on language assumes that 
the linguistic community in which authors 
are positioned determines how they identify 
themselves; categorization based on ethnicity 
assumes that a common ethnic heritage cre- 
ates literary commonalities among authors. 
The problem with all these approaches is that 
they emphasize a single criterion over others 
and therefore cannot deal with situations in 
which many different factors contribute to lit- 
erary and cultural divergence or affinity. 

The taxonomic category to which Ng’s 
fiction is most commonly assigned is Ma- 
hua literature. Mahua is a multivalent term: 
it may be used to designate literature from 
former British Malaya (Malaya, in Chinese) 
or contemporary Malaysia (Malaxiya) that 
is written either by ethnic Chinese (i.e., by 
Huaren) or in Chinese (i.e., in Huawen) (Tee; 
Groppe 4-7). The first sense of Mahua points 
to an ethnonational category; the second, to 
an ethnic or linguistic one. But if combined, 
the two suggest the possibility of an approach 
to literary taxonomy that is more flexible and 
avoids the need to rely on any one condition 
for inclusion of an element in a category. Such 
an approach would be grounded on a logic of 
what Ludwig Wittgenstein calls family re- 
semblance: a set whose members, like those 
of a family, are linked by an array of overlap- 
ping characteristics rather than by a single 
characteristic that all the members share. 
If conceived along these lines, the category 
of Mahua literature could be used to desig- 
nate not only works by ethnic Chinese from 
Malaysia writing in either Chinese or other 
languages, such as English or Malay, but also 
works written in Chinese by Malaysians who 
are not of Chinese descent. 

In Chinese, there are several distinct 
terms that could be translated into English 
as “Chinese literature,” including Zhongguo 
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wenxue <4, which literally refers to lit- 
erature from China, and huayu wenxue #3 
X<, which literally refers to literature writ- 
ten in Chinese. The English term Chinese lit- 
erature, however, has an ambiguity similar to 
that of Mahua literature, in that Chinese may 
indicate nationality, ethnicity, language, or 
culture; it could therefore be applied to a va- 
riety of overlapping categories—literature in 
Chinese from China, literature by ethnic mi- 
norities from China, literature from Greater 
China and the global Chinese diaspora, lit- 
erature by Chinese authors writing in other 
languages, and even works by non-Chinese 
authors writing on Chinese topics. All these 
possible categories can work together to cre- 
ate what we intuitively feel makes a work 
Chinese. Instead of trying to isolate one de- 
termining criterion (nationality, ethnicity, 
language), we should focus on the interaction 
among various criteria, as they apply not only 
to works that are conventionally included in 
a particular category but also to works that 
might otherwise be overlooked. 

This multidimensional approach in- 
vites an examination of the interrelations 
among literature by authors who write in 
both Chinese and another language (such 
as Gao Xingjian and Xiaolu Guo), literature 
by expatriate authors whose first language is 
Chinese but who write primarily in a second 
language (such as Ha Jin and Dai Sijie), litera- 
ture by foreign-born authors of Chinese de- 
scent who write on topics relating to Chinese 
culture (such as Maxine Hong Kingston and 
Gish Jen), and even China-themed literature 
written by authors who are neither ethni- 
cally Chinese nor Chinese nationals (such as 
Pearl Buck). The point is not that the works 
by all these authors are equally Chinese but 
that there may be important commonalities 
among them, commonalities that go unno- 
ticed by established nation-, language-, or 
ethnicity-based categories. 

Ng is a professor and leading expert on 
Mahua literature; he is also a prize-winning 
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author of six collections of short stories.* Un- 
like the early works of Li Yongping, a fellow 
Mahua author who compensates for his Ma- 
laysian origins by writing in a Chinese that 
aspires to be purer than any existing ver- 
sion of the language,’ Ng writes stories that, 
like Kristmas, could be described as having 
“mixed up a number of the world’s languages, 
thereby creating a unique new written lan- 
guage’ (Ng, Slow Boat 8). As Ng notes in a 
different context, this mixing obtains in much 
of Mahua literature, which often struggles to 
reflect the “multilingual environment of Ma- 
laysian society. Besides the Chinese dialects 
that are difficult to render in writing such as 
Cantonese, Hokkien, Teochiu, and Hailam, 
there are also Malay, English, and Indian 
languages, all of which seep into the spoken 
Mandarin or Hanyu” (“Sinophone/Chinese” 
76). By drawing eclectically on a variety of 
different languages and dialects, he creates a 
literary language that challenges conventional 
understandings of what it means to write in 
Chinese. In this essay, I consider several 
works from N¢g’s third collection of short sto- 
ries, Youdao zhidao 42% (“From Island 
to Island”), focusing on how they problema- 
tize the relation between language and com- 
munity. I also consider the implications that 
his work has for issues of literary classifica- 
tion and affiliation. 


“Allah’s Will” 


Originally published in 1996 and reprinted 
five years later in From Island to Island, “Ala 
de zhiyi” 14249 4 & (“Allah’s Will” [Slow 
Boat 21-148]) revolves around a Malaysian 
Chinese named Liu Cai, who is sentenced 
to death in 1957 on account of his affiliation 
with the Malayan Communist Party. On the 
eve of Liu’s scheduled execution, a childhood 
friend who is now a politically powerful Ma- 
lay aristocrat intervenes and arranges for 
Liu’s life to be spared, but on the condition 
that Liu agree to relocate to a remote island 
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and renounce all traces of his former identity. 
He must abandon his name, family, commu- 
nity, and even his language. When Liu reluc- 
tantly agrees, he is escorted to the island that 
has been selected as his new home. 

“Allah’s Will,” with its numerous allu- 
sions to the Malayan Communist Party and 
emphasis on the cultural and religious differ- 
ences between ethnic Malays, who are Mus- 
lim, and ethnic Chinese, comments on the 
political underpinnings of modern Malaysia. 
In the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, what is now Malaysia—together with 
what is now Singapore, Sarawak, and North 
Borneo—was British Malaya, under the di- 
rect or indirect control of Great Britain. The 
Malayan Communist Party played a criti- 
cal role in shaping the political landscape of 
Southeast Asia in the mid-twentieth century. 
A militant arm of the party led the war of re- 
sistance against Japan. While some members 
of the party left it after the war, others orga- 
nized into an underground group dedicated 
to fighting a guerrilla war against the British 
colonial authorities. This resistance move- 
ment lasted from 1946 until 1960, but even 
after the establishment of an independent 
Malayan state in 1963, the party remained 
a destabilizing force, representing a web of 
alliances between Malaysia’s ethnic Chinese 
minority and Mainland China. That the party 
functioned as both a protonational and sub- 
national force anticipated two mutually op- 
posed tendencies that continue to shape the 
nation’s sociopolitical and cultural landscape. 
Malaysia has instituted a series of state poli- 
cies that favor ethnic Malays and their cus- 
toms, language, and religion at the expense of 
ethnic Chinese, who make up a quarter of the 
nation’s total population. 

The story relates the decades Liu Cai 
spends in exile, having been assigned a new 
name, a new language, a new family, and a 
new religion. Soon after he arrives on the is- 
land, he is ritually circumcised and married 
to the daughter of the local village chief. With 
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her he has over a dozen children. On the birth 
of each child, Liu’s benefactor sends Liu a gift, 
and as the children grow up, the benefactor 
arranges for them to go to the Malaysian 
mainland to continue their studies. But Liu 
is never permitted to leave the island to at- 
tend their graduations or weddings, nor is he 
permitted to explain to his family why he is 
unable to leave, because another condition his 
benefactor placed on him was that he never 
tell anyone about their agreement. 

Liu’s situation on the island illustrates 
quite precisely Derrida’s aphorism in Mono- 
lingualism of the Other: “I have only one lan- 
guage; it is not mine” (1). Derrida cites his 
background as an Algerian Jew whose native 
language is French but who was stripped of 
his French citizenship for several years dur- 
ing World War II, when the Vichy regime 
revoked the citizenship of all Algerian Jews. 
The French language, as a result, was in a very 
real sense not his, even as it remained the 
only language he could call his own (though 
he was fluent in several European languages). 
But he uses this example to make a more gen- 
eral point: we can never step out of the space 
of language, because there is no metalanguage 
with which we can discuss language itself. 
Language is predicated on the existence of a 
set of communal (and therefore necessarily 
external) rules and conventions that make it 
intelligible to others. When Derrida says that 
his language is not his own, he means that we 
all speak a language that is, in a very practi- 
cal way, not our own. Language functions as a 
figurative prosthesis, as a stand-in for an iden- 
tity and origin that no individual can ever 
fully possess. The only language that Liu has 
is Chinese, but according to the vow he made 
to his benefactor he may never use it again. 

Ng, in “Allah’s Will,” is interested in the 
many ways that language can affect a person. 
Liu, having lived under his adopted identity 
for more than thirty years, becomes con- 
cerned about the name by which he will be 
buried: he does not wish to be buried as a 
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Malay. He decides to write his own epitaph 
but, mindful of his vow, will write it with in- 
vented ideographs inspired by ancient Chi- 
nese seal script: 


It would be too obvious if I were to carve 
actual Chinese characters, because they 
would immediately be recognized, leading to 
enormous problems. 

It occurred to me that ancient Chinese 
characters were all pictographs, but I hadn’t 
learned ancient seal script and consequently 
could only imagine what it might have looked 
like. It would certainly not be a violation of 
our agreement if I were to carve some made- 
up designs or figures. 

First, I inscribed a lopsided pig—my zodiac 


birth sign. 
After writing a period, I then proceeded 
with my name. ... I carved an ox together 


with several copper coins and the sort of cow- 
rie shells that the islanders occasionally col- 
lect along the sea shore. My surname is Liu, 
which rhymes with niu [“ox”], and my given 
name is Cai, which is homophonous with the 
cai [(“wealth”] that many parents dream their 
children will one day obtain. More specifi- 
cally, my given name was inspired by the fact 
that just before I was born my father happened 
to find some coins in the courtyard. (140) 


In this way, Liu is able to symbolically reclaim 
his Chinese name while technically honoring 
his agreement with his benefactor. The epitaph 
expresses his attachment to his former iden- 
tity and also shows how that identity is con- 
tinually being transformed and reinvented. 
The script that Liu invents functions as 
a secret code that can be read only by him- 
self but that is theoretically decipherable by 
an attentive reader (Ng helps the reader by 
explaining the significance of several of the 
invented characters). The epitaph can be 
viewed in the context of what Wittgenstein, 
in his Philosophical Investigations, calls a 
private language—by which he means not 
a language that happens to be intelligible to 
only one person but a hypothetical linguistic 
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system that by its very nature will be intel- 
ligible to only one person. Wittgenstein is ar- 
guing against the idea that human language 
is a direct translation from an individual’s 
inner mental state; he contends instead that 
language is necessarily predicated on its posi- 
tion in a network of rule-governed social in- 
teractions. Although a code grounded solely 
on the subject’s mental state cannot function 
as language qua language, Wittgenstein does 
not rule out the possibility that a linguistic 
utterance, despite its public status as lan- 
guage, may also contain a dimension that 
transcends language (Wittgenstein secs. 244- 
71). The existence of this dimension points to 
the emotional resonances that language car- 
ries, including not only a sense of attachment 
to a language that a speaker has but also a 
sense of alienation that a speaker feels from 
aspects of the language. 

Liu’s ad hoc epitaph may be seen as oper- 
ating on two levels: first, there is the meaning 
itself of the message contained in the coded 
script (his name, birth sign, and so forth); sec- 
ond, there is the significance of his decision to 
use a code. The first is decipherable, but the 
second is not: we understand that his writing 
in code stems from his frustration at having 
been stripped of his language and identity, 
but only Liu knows what he feels. The message 
of the epitaph is a form of public language (al- 
beit one that in this story can be read by only 
one person), but the epitaph is also a form of 
what Wittgenstein calls private language. The 
code, in other words, is both public and pri- 
vate, being a linguistic construct and a non- 
linguistic index of the subject’s mental state. 

The story opens with a Chinese transla- 
tion of a short passage from the Quran, on 
unbelievers, and is followed by the narrator’s 
reflection, in Chinese, on his decision to write 
his epitaph in Chinese: 


I am very well aware of the fact that if the 
following story were to be revealed to the 
world, it would surely precipitate a grave crisis. 
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It would have dire consequences not only 
for my wife, children, grandchildren, and 
many other descendants with whom I’ve 
already lost touch, but also for my “most 
cherished friend,” the island where I live, my 
country, as well as my fellow countrymen. 

This is a very complicated matter, and 
I hardly know even where to begin. My 
thoughts are very confused—especially 
given that I haven’t written in Chinese for 
over thirty years and there are therefore a lot 
of Chinese characters I’ve forgotten how to 
write (I often either add or leave out strokes, 
mistake one character for another, remember 
the character only vaguely, or only know its 
pronunciation ...). But if I can’t write a cer- 
tain character, I refuse to transliterate it into 
Malay, and instead prefer to use another Chi- 
nese character with a similar pronunciation. 
Given that I’ve already breached the contract 
that I signed on pain of death (and which I 
will describe below), I might as well go ahead 
and break it completely. (121) 


Embedded between the epigraph and the 
opening paragraph, however, is an enigmatic, 
parenthetical note that reads, in Chinese: 
“Originally written in Malay.” 

The meaning of this paratextual remark 
is ambiguous and remains so in the text. The 
remark might refer to the quotation from the 
Qur’an that appears in the epigraph, suggest- 
ing that the quotation was translated into 
Chinese from Malay. We are in fact told that 
at one point Liu asked his benefactor for some 
Buddhist sutras in Chinese, but the benefac- 
tor instead sent him a copy of the Quran in 
Arabic. However, the font and positioning of 
the parenthetical remark align it with the text 
that immediately follows, suggesting that it is 
the story that was originally written in Malay, 
which contradicts the claim of the narrator in 
the opening paragraphs that he made a point 
of writing the story in Chinese. The contra- 
diction enacted by the parenthetical remark 
illustrates the internal tensions of the story, 
among them the tension between public and 
private that characterizes all language use. 
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The story’s paratextual remark under- 
scores the sorts of taxonomic questions that 
are addressed in “The Disappearance of M.” 
Just as the original language of composition 
of Kristmas cannot be confirmed, the original 
language of “Allah’s Will” is cast into doubt 
at the very beginning of the work.’ This un- 
certainty, combined with the process of radi- 
cal reacculturation that Liu undergoes on the 
island, raises the question of whether Ng’s 
story should be classified as Chinese, Malay, 
Mahua, or something else entirely. This taxo- 
nomic indeterminacy invites us to approach 
the story from a perspective that doesn’t eval- 
uate it on the basis of its language of compo- 
sition, its point of geographic origin, or the 
ethnic identity of its author. 


“Monkey Butts” 


Similar concerns about the relation between 
language and community are developed in 
“Hou pigu, huo yu weixian de shiwu” 7% kt 
RR, K SREB 4 4 (“Monkey Butts, Fire, 
and Dangerous Things” [Slow Boat 149-74]), 
which describes an ethnically Chinese man 
who was the plenipotentiary of the Malayan 
Communist Party on Lion Island (Singapore) 
and goes by the nickname Lighter (Laide). 
Like Liu Cai in “Allah’s Will,” he has been ex- 
iled to a remote island, but unlike Liu, who 
is given a new identity and embedded ina 
new community, the protagonist of “Monkey 
Butts” is placed in complete isolation. His 
only connection to the outside is the provi- 
sions that are periodically air-dropped to 
him. The island has no other inhabitants, and 
the Plenipotentiary’s only social interactions 
are with a local troop of monkeys. We are 
told that he tried to kill or exile to the interior 
all the male monkeys on the island in order to 
avail himself sexually of the females, but it is 
later observed that there are many baby mon- 
keys, so the males must still be active behind 
his back. In “Monkey Butts,” a man has been 
stripped of all contact with society, and the 
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only human things he has left are his memo- 
ries and his language. 

Over the years that the Plenipotentiary 
has lived on the island, five men were air- 
dropped to visit him. The first three died 
immediately when they fell. The fourth, who 
survived, was a Japanese scholar named Ya- 
mamoto Gojuuichi, who was researching the 
history of Malaysia’s communist movement. 
Yamamoto spent several months interview- 
ing the Plenipotentiary but then disappeared. 
The fifth visitor was a Malaysian Chinese 
man who was instructed to take to the Pleni- 
potentiary a signed copy of a memoir written 
by one of his former political rivals, known as 
Elder. This final visitor, who arrived shortly 
after Yamamoto disappeared, is also the nar- 
rator through whose eyes the story unfolds. 

“Monkey Butts” may be read as a politi- 
cal allegory. The character known as Elder, 
who asked the narrator to take his signed 
memoir to the Plenipotentiary, was probably 
inspired by Lee Kuan Yew, the first prime 
minister of Singapore and considered the 
founding father of modern Singapore. The 
Plenipotentiary was probably inspired by 
Lim Chin Siong, who collaborated with Lee 
in helping create the People’s Action Party 
but then broke with him to join a rival po- 
litical party. Lim, who was later repeatedly 
imprisoned and ultimately had a nervous 
breakdown, is discussed in a memoir by Lee, 
who praised his charisma and hypnotic ora- 
tory. The emphasis on oratory anticipates one 
of the central themes of the story while also 
reflecting the role that culture and rhetoric 
played in shaping contemporary Singapore. 
Whereas modern Malaysia implemented a 
series of political initiatives designed to favor 
indigenous Malay identity and culture, Sin- 
gapore promoted a more flexible understand- 
ing of identity, in which ethnicity, language, 
religion, and culture intersect and diverge in 
complex ways. “Allah’s Will” underscores the 
role of state policies in shaping ethnonational 
identity, but “Monkey Butts” considers in- 
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stead the role of culture, writing, and oratory 
in shaping that identity. 

“Monkey Butts” focuses on the narrator’s 
interaction with the exiled Plenipotentiary. 
At the end of the first day of their meeting, 
the Plenipotentiary gives the narrator a box 
to take back to Elder. The narrator, once he is 
alone, opens the box and finds a document la- 
beled “Secret Files from Malaya’s Communist 
Period,” which contains a list of names and 
bios. The first entry reads simply, “Plenipoten- 
tiary—that’s me,” and is immediately followed 
by a longer entry detailing a revolutionary 
leader known as Lighter, which begins: 


Laite (“Lighter”), Huaite (“White”), also 
known as Hoang Thieu Dong, Huang Nalu, Lao 
Wu, Li Tek, Yalie, Huang Jinyu, Huang a Nhac. 

Lighter was one of the most legendary, con- 
troversial, and terrifying leaders from Ma- 
laya’s communist period. His reputation was 
heightened by the uncertainties concerning 
his family background. Although he was re- 
incarnated with a different name and among 
a group of Chinese speaking a different dia- 
lect, files in other languages (including En- 
glish imperial files, Japanese files, Malaysian 
national files, together with the University of 
Singapore’s pre-war Malayan-Chinese files) 
all assume that he is not ethnically Chinese, 
though they lack any convincing evidence to 
substantiate this. In addition to being fluent 
in Mandarin, Lighter was also proficient in 
Min Nan, Cantonese, Hakka, as well as sev- 
eral South Seas dialects. He was also fluent in 
Malay, and his skin was as dark as that of an 
ethnic Malay—though dark skin is also not 
unusual among Chinese (including the black- 
skinned people discussed below). (165-66) 


The entry provides considerable additional 
biographical detail on Lighter, and it is fol- 
lowed by shorter entries on several other fig- 
ures, each of whom is identified with many 
different names (e.g., “Xiao He, also known as 
Ah He, OOpe, OOtuer, Ta He, Bak Zue, and 
OOkazen” [167]). As the entries progress, they 
become shorter and more fragmentary; the 
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final three consist almost entirely of arrows, 
shapes, punctuation marks, and other non- 
lexical elements such as 8 * c/o and # & * 9. 
These signs are not explained in the story but 
appear to parallel the invented epitaph script 
in “Allah’s Will,” in that they graphically 
mark the subject’s conflicted relation with lan- 
guage. The “Secret Files” are presumably writ- 
ten by the Plenipotentiary to identify his real 
or imagined cohort of fellow revolutionaries. 

One day, as the narrator is observing the 
Plenipotentiary, an apelike figure sneaks up 
on him, and he is startled to discover that it 
is the Japanese investigator, Yamamoto, dis- 
guised as a monkey. In heavily accented Chi- 
nese, Yamamoto explains that, a few months 
after arriving on the island, he decided to go 
undercover to better observe his target. To 
this end he created a full-body disguise made 
from a male monkey pelt, to which he added 
scent from a female monkey’s genitals so that 
the Plenipotentiary would not regard him as 
a sexual rival. After learning “not only the 
language of the monkeys on this island, but 
also their indigenous knowledge and abili- 
ties” (173), Yamamoto, as a female monkey, 
maintained close observation over the Pleni- 
potentiary, though he tearfully confesses that 
during this process the Plenipotentiary re- 
peatedly raped him anally. 

It turns out that the Plenipotentiary has 
developed a split personality: during the day 
he is the understated figure whom the narra- 
tor has met, but each night he launches into 
frenzied political orations inspired by his- 
torical speeches printed in the newspapers 
that were air-dropped to him. Lacking hu- 
man company, he performs these speeches 
for a crowd of monkeys, shifting fluidly back 
and forth among Chinese, English, Japanese, 
Russian, and what the narrator describes as 
“some strange sounds that I couldn't identify 
as belonging to any particular language, and 
I couldn't entirely rule out the possibility that 
they might correspond to an extraterrestrial 
tongue” (169). If Liu’s coded epitaph in “Al- 
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lah’s Will” partially transcends the bounds 
of language because it is too private, the ref- 
erences to Yamamoto’s success in learning 
monkey language and to the Plenipotentia- 
ry’s orations in what “might correspond to an 
extraterrestrial tongue” invoke a vision of a 
language that is too public, in that its social 
sphere extends beyond humanity. In both 
cases we have the possibility of a linguistic 
space that is misaligned with the social com- 
munity on which human language is neces- 
sarily grounded. 

The Plenipotentiary’s position in a pri- 
mate community has intriguing implications 
for issues not only of language but also of 
ethnicity and heredity. The story concludes 
as the narrator and the Japanese investigator 
find themselves face to face with the Plenipo- 
tentiary, who is completely naked except for 
the outlines of a Western suit tattooed on his 
body. Yamamoto puts on his simian mask 
and, shrieking like a female monkey in heat, 
begins crawling backward toward the naked 
Plenipotentiary—offering himself sexually. 
This same-sex coupling that masquerades 
as interspecies mating provides an ironic 
perspective on the heredity-based vision of 
ethnopolitical identity, a vision to which the 
Plenipotentiary, who stands for oratory and 
culture, is in principle opposed. 

But the specter of interspecies reproduc- 
tion that haunts this final scene is mirrored 
by an inverse scenario alluded to near the be- 
ginning of the story. When the narrator first 
meets the Plenipotentiary, the Plenipoten- 
tiary shows him an old newspaper clipping 
announcing that “the most intelligent men 
of our nation, together with the future father 
of our county,” have decided to donate their 
semen to improve the racial stock of the na- 
tion. The announcement notes that all mar- 
ried women may apply to participate in the 
program, irrespective of their “race or class,” 
and that every woman who successfully be- 
comes pregnant will receive a “certificate of 
bloodline purity” (150). The clipping reminds 
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the narrator of the circumstances in which 
he first met Elder—a meeting that, he notes, 
must have taken place around the time that 
the announcement was printed. Elder was 
being attended by several physicians, who 
were performing an unspecified medical pro- 
cedure that left him in considerable distress. 
The narrator recalls how 


the bald doctor appeared to be very senior, and 
I could hear him quietly advising Elder (from 
his accent I could tell he was from Beijing), 
“Sir, I think we should stop; your health is crit- 
ical. We can’t extract any more, since we're al- 
ready drawing blood. If we continue, I’m afraid 
we might kill you. As for the rest, can’t we ask 
your son to sub in for you?” Before the doctor 
had a chance to finish, I heard Elder bellow, 
“How would that be possible? How can I cheat 
my countrymen? Keep trying, until you've suc- 
ceeded in extracting the motherload.” —_(157) 


The implication is that the physicians are tak- 
ing a semen sample to be used in the National 
Bloodline Improvement program mentioned 
in the newspaper clipping. 

The description of Elder as a semen do- 
nor promoting national “bloodline purity” 
and the Plenipotentiary’s (real or imagined) 
cross-species coupling are scenes, bookend- 
ing the story, that dramatically defamiliar- 
ize the blood bonds on which contemporary 
notions of ethnoracial and ethnopolitical 
identity are predicated. The scenes invite a 
critical examination not only of the fiction of 
hereditary identity but also of the biological 
definition of a social community in which a 
language is spoken. 

The sperm donation and cross-species 
mating point to a possible divergence between 
the reproduction that forms families, on the 
one hand, and the society that those fami- 
lies produce, on the other. This divergence 
encourages a reassessment of the metaphor 
of the family as it appears in Wittgenstein’s 
logic of family resemblances. Although the 
basis of his original metaphor involves the 
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way members of a family share traits because 
they are biologically related (Wittgenstein 
observes, “I can think of no better expression 
to characterize these similarities than ‘family 
resemblances’; for the various resemblances 
between members of a family—build, fea- 
tures, colour of eyes, gait, temperament, and 
so on and so forth—overlap and criss-cross 
in the same way” [36]), the metaphor also ap- 
plies to the traits that family members share 
by virtue of their social bonds. Combining 
Ng’s emphasis on desocialized insemination 
with Wittgenstein’s metaphor of family re- 
semblance may ground an approach to liter- 
ary taxonomy that looks at overlapping sets of 
affinities instead of focusing on single traits. 
Such an approach also considers groupings 
of texts based on criteria that diverge from 
conventional identity-based classifications— 
for instance, diasporic literature or second- 
language literature. This approach does not 
use literary taxonomies to reinforce exist- 
ing national, ethnic, or sociopolitical sites of 
identity but opens the possibility that alter- 
native taxonomies may defamiliarize these 
naturalized categories and invite new ones. 


Discourses of Diaspora 


The multidirectional dispersal of semen in 
“Monkey Butts” resonates etymologically 
with the Western term diaspora, which is de- 
rived from the Greek roots dia (“across”) and 
speirein (“to scatter” or “to sow”) and which 
is therefore conceived as a scattering of seed. 
Diaspora is a theme in many of Ng’s texts, 
and both “Allah’s Will” and “Monkey Butts” 
explore it through a character who has been 
forbidden from keeping any visible ties to his 
original identity and through a character who 
has been inserted into an environment that 
lacks even a minimal semblance of a social 
community. In both stories, the protagonist’s 
exile is articulated through the use of frac- 
tured language. “Allah’s Will” concludes with 
an epitaph scene that illustrates the degree to 
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which the protagonist remains haunted by 
the memory of who he once was. “Monkey 
Butts” culminates with the Plenipotentiary’s 
frenzied oration to his monkey audience, sug- 
gesting that the political identity to which he 
clings has become no more than a parody. 
In both stories, the fractured language has a 
public as well as a private dimension, in that 
it communicates a legible meaning while in- 
dicating an illegible mental state. 

Like almost all the texts in From Island to 
Island, both stories have two titles—one that 
appears at the beginning of the story and one 
that appears in the volume’s table of contents. 
In the table of contents, “Allah’s Will” has the 
title #432249 A471 (“Unbelievers” [literally, 
“the people who don’t believe in the Way”)). 
The first title cites the phrase that Liu repeat- 
edly uses to rationalize his fate; the second is 
the Chinese translation for the Arabic term 
for unbelievers that is given in the story’s 
opening epigraph from the Quran. “Monkey 
Butts, Fire, and Dangerous Things” is the title 
that appears at the beginning of the work, 
while the volume’s table of contents gives the 
title as BHEK R19 FL B75 F (“Secret Files of 
the Plenipotentiary”), suggesting that the en- 
tire story has been taken from the Plenipoten- 
tiary’s “Secret Files from Malaya’s Communist 
Period.” In both cases, the title listed in the 
table of contents reflects a religious or politi- 
cal perspective corresponding to the remote 
island to which the protagonist has been ex- 
iled—which is to say, the private core embed- 
ded in the story’s publically legible exterior. 

Only two stories in From Island to Island 
do not have a doubled title. The first is 4 
(“Supplication”) both in the table of contents 
and at the beginning of the story (111). The 
second is # * 4) (“Untouchable”) in the ta- 
ble of contents but untitled at the beginning of 
the story (113). It is significant that the other 
distinguishing characteristic of these two sto- 
ries is that they are each highly experimental 
pieces that feature only the sort of text that, I 
would argue, in Ng’s fiction marks the space 
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of Wittgenstein’s private language, without a 
corresponding public dimension. “Supplica- 
tion” consists of a single paragraph composed 
entirely of the same sorts of meaningless sym- 
bols found at the end of the “Secret Files” sec- 
tion of “Monkey Butts,” while “Untouchable” 
consists of nothing but six pages of completely 
black paper.° Both stories present a language 
beyond language, in which there is no seman- 
tic meaning, only the subject’s struggle with 
the limits of language itself. 

Commissioned by Rye Field Press, one 
of Taiwan’s main literary publishers, as part 
of a series that highlights leading Chinese- 
language authors from China, Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, and Southeast Asia, this volume has 
both # % 24!) and From Island to Island on 
the title page. The cover gives the title in Chi- 
nese and a translation into romanized Malay: 
Dari Pulau Ke Pulau. The book’s spine gives 
a different title altogether: Kebei #1, which 
could be translated as “inscribed backs” and 
is also the title of the final story in the collec- 
tion. The doubly redoubled title of the volume 
suggests that it, like the stories it contains, is 
employing a doubled use of language: From 
Island to Island marks the outward-oriented, 
public dimension of the project; Inscribed 
Backs marks the inward, private side. 

The story “Inscribed Backs” involves a 
figure named Ah Kun who resolves to pro- 
duce what is described as a “modern-day 
Dream of the Red Chamber,” by creating a 
vast literary text and inscribing it on a series 
of ten thousand tortoise shells, in the tradi- 
tion of ancient Chinese oracle bone divina- 
tion. Although the story mentions this oracle 
bone project only briefly, it does note that 
a European visitor identified in the text as 
Mr. Fu takes interest in the endeavor and 
decides to embark on a similar one of his 
own, to compose “a novel as great as Ulysses” 
(271).’ Instead of using tortoise shells, Mr. 
Fu plans to tattoo his text on “the backs of a 
thousand men”—using mostly transnational 
migrant Chinese laborers, or coolies, for 
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this purpose (271). Given that Mr. Fu barely 
knows Chinese, the resulting text is a virtu- 
ally meaningless assortment of miswritten 
Chinese characters. The story concludes with 
the narrator’s discovery that the entire back 
of her elderly mentor—who spent decades 
trying to track down the meaning of the coo- 
lies’ mysterious tattoos and has just passed 
away—is similarly covered with tattoos of 
miswritten versions of the Chinese character 
#, meaning “sea.” The narrator concludes 
that these tattoos are the work not of Mr. Fu 
but of some anonymous disciple who took in- 
spiration from Mr. Fu’s project—making the 
text on the mentor’s back a copy of a copy of a 
copy... all the way back to the Chinese ora- 
cle bone inscriptions that inspired Ah Kun to 
inscribe a literary masterpiece on ten thou- 
sand tortoise shells, which in turn inspired 
Mr. Fu to tattoo a similar masterpiece on the 
backs of a thousand men, which in turn ap- 
parently inspired his disciples to undertake 
similar tattooing projects of their own, and 
so forth. Through a chain of iterative cita- 
tion, the text in “Inscribed Backs” comes full 
circle from illegible ancient Chinese oracle 
bone inscriptions to illegible deformed Chi- 
nese characters inscribed by a foreigner who 
barely knows Chinese. 

Mr. Fu’s dream of composing “a novel as 
great as Ulysses” brings us back to the discus- 
sion, in “The Disappearance of M,” of the fic- 
tional novel Kristmas, which is described by 
one of the conference speakers as 


the first work to cross Malaysian literature’s 
ethnic boundaries. It has mixed up a number 
of the world’s languages, thereby creating a 
unique new written language. Because it is so 
multifaceted, the novel is literally untranslat- 
able. In fact, strictly speaking it is not even 
written in English to begin with. In terms of 
its genre, it resembles a “Malaysian calendar,” 
and is as extraordinary as Ulysses. (8) 


Both Mr. Fu’s magnum opus and the anony- 
mous Kristmas, not to mention Ng’s entire 
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literary oeuvre, are multilingual texts and 
geographically decentered works that defy 
categorization. Reflecting dialectical tensions 
between the local and the universal and be- 
tween origin and dissemination, these texts 
exemplify a set of diasporic processes that 
challenge conventional literary taxonomies 
based on nationality, language, or ethnicity, 
even as they raise important questions about 
the nature and limits of diaspora itself. 

The remark that the multilingual Krist- 
mas is “literally untranslatable” echoes Der- 
rida’s observation, in his discussion of Paul 
Celan, that “everything seems, in principle, 
de jure, translatable, except of the mark of 
the difference among the languages within 
the same poetic event” (Sovereignties 209). 
Like Joyce’s Ulysses, Ng’s oeuvre is located in 
a diasporic space between different languages 
and linguistic orders and also between differ- 
ent ethnic and national orders. In this space, 
the limitations of conventional literary tax- 
onomies become evident and we may find 
new approaches there to literary taxonomy 
and to traditional assumptions about social- 
ity and influence. 

I propose, therefore, that we take Ng’s fic- 
tion as a starting point for rethinking the log- 
ics of literary categorization and affiliation. 
By adopting a multidimensional approach to 
literary taxonomy, we will be able to delink 
literary formations from their naturalized 
ethnonational and sociopolitical constructs; 
we will be able to use the inherent contin- 
gency of literary communities as a model for 
rethinking the ways in which language, com- 
munity, and social identity intersect. Through 
an attention to the sorts of fissures that are 
introduced into familiar social formations in 
Ng’s stories (by means of forcible exile, intra- 
species coupling, artificial insemination, and 
so forth), we will be able to productively re- 
flect on the inevitable contingent dimension 
that characterizes all sociocultural groupings. 
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NOTES 


1. For all the stories by Ng discussed in this essay, I 
am citing the translations included in Slow Boat to China. 

2. Shih does propose that literature by ethnic mi- 
norities in China may also be included in the category 
of Sinophone. 

3. For useful discussions of Ng’s work in English, see 
Bachner, ch. 4; Groppe, ch. 4; and Tsu, ch. 7. 

4. See Rojas, ch. 7. In his recent novels, particu- 
larly Da he jintou XK] &H (“The Head of the River”), 
Li Yongping has begun adopting a more diaglossic ap- 
proach. 

5. We know that Ng wrote the work in Chinese, but if 
the text of the story is taken at face value, its language of 
composition is uncertain. 

6. In “Supplication,” the title at the beginning of the 
story is the only Chinese script that appears on the page. 
In “Untouchable,” even if a title were printed, it would be 
invisible against the black page. 

7. Although not made explicit in the story, the name 
Mr. Fu is an abbreviation in Chinese of the surname 
Faulkner—this point was made to me in a personal com- 
munication with Ng Kim Chew, in May 2015. 
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RITICAL DISCUSSIONS OF THE HISTORICAL NOVEL AND ITS EVO- 
lution have until recently emphasized a connection between 
that form and the modern nation. In his foundational study, 
The Historical Novel, for example, Georg Lukacs argued that it was 
partly Sir Walter Scott’s national formation that allowed Scott to 
invent this genre in the opening decades of the nineteenth century. 
Scott inhabited that tumultuous, immediately post-French Revolu- 
tionary juncture of capitalism’s triumph over older forms of social 
organization, yet he did so, according to Lukacs, as an Englishman 
for whom the transition to capitalism was relatively peaceful—who 
lacked direct experience with the kinds of violent upheaval that shook 
the continent in the late-eighteenth and early-nineteenth centuries. 
The uniqueness of this national positioning made it possible for him 
at once to identify with older social forms sufficiently to grasp the 
terrible destructiveness of capitalism and to embrace the triumph 
of capitalism as a fait accompli of historical progress (32-33). In 
Lukacs’s view, it was this coupling of a profound analysis of capitalist 
destructiveness with an acceptance of capitalism’s historical mission 
that made Scott able to invent a form that traced the transformation 
of precapitalist life-forms into modern (capitalist) nation-states. 
Recent critics have been divided over this question of histori- 
cal fiction’s national predilections. On the one hand, Franco Moretti 
argues more explicitly than Lukacs that the classical instance of the 
genre played a pivotal role in nation formation; it helped discover 
and “represent [the] internal unevenness” or local differences in a 
given polity, only then “to abolish” that unevenness by refiguring 
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the local as a temporal “past” that progress 
required the nation to surmount (40). On the 
other hand, such critics as lan Duncan, Katie 
Trumpener, and Anthony Jarrells have called 
attention to Lukacs’s misprision of Scott’s na- 
tional identification—his failure to grasp the 
difference between Scottish and English— 
while suggesting that the historical novel’s 
attention to the local renders visible nonna- 
tional dynamics that are, implicitly, global 
in scope. “Despite very deep connections be- 
tween the novel and the nation,” writes Jar- 
rells, “the genre was also a site for imagining 
a different kind of totality.” This totality was 
“at once local and global—or, in [Saskia] Sas- 
sen’s words, one in which we can detect ‘the 
presence of globalizing dynamics in thick so- 
cial environments that mix national and non- 
national elements’” (109). Jarrells marshals 
these claims about the novel form for a revi- 
sion of the historical novel in particular, ar- 
guing that one can “identify global processes 
in the complicated social world outlined by 
Scott and also... see in such a world those 
‘materials for a post-national imaginary’ de- 
scribed by [Arjun] Appadurai” (126). 

It is in the context of these later formu- 
lations that I frame this essay. My concern is 
with the emergence in recent years of a post- 
colonial historical fiction. The novels to which 
I turn suggest that this is a relatively self- 
standing genre, one whose generic coherence 
resides in the way its analysis of colonialism 
leads it to reject the nation as both ground and 
unit of historical understanding. For however 
much critics may be right that the histori- 
cal novel has “never been national” (Jarrells 
109), in its postcolonial incarnation it is non- 
national in radical, unprecedented ways. The 
classical version of the genre sought to “open 
a totalizing and mapping access to society as 
a whole,” as Fredric Jameson argues (Intro- 
duction 7). But that attempt remained con- 
strained by a national imaginary that, even 
when extended in the “totalizing” direction 
described by Jameson, could not yet situate 
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nations in the context of colonial capitalism 
more generally—in relation, that is, to a su- 
pranational, incipiently global system of dom- 
ination. This situating is precisely what the 
postcolonial resuscitation of the genre aims 
to accomplish. The genre develops critiques of 
colonialism that are totalizing in their ambi- 
tions—that oblige us to think beyond both the 
nation and recent, mono-oceanic paradigms 
for superseding it. At the same time, the very 
aspiration toward totality enables books in the 
genre to uncover traces of previous life worlds 
that resist the totalizing designs of capital. 
These books engage in the utopian project of 
constellating alternative, postnational futures, 
which they locate in the unrealized residues of 
a “premodern” past that persists within and 
disrupts the “homogeneous, empty time” of 
colonial modernity (Benjamin 261). The ur- 
gency of the genre for our present lies in the 
way it marshals such pasts as resources for 
imagining new, transnational alternatives to 
our neocolonial globality. 

My main examples are two extraordi- 
nary seafaring novels, Barry Unsworth’s Sa- 
cred Hunger (1992) and Amitav Ghosh’s Sea 
of Poppies (2006). The first explores the ever- 
widening, remorseless devastations wreaked 
by the African slave trade in the Atlantic 
world of the eighteenth century; the second 
examines the incursion of agricultural capi- 
talism into the Bengali countryside of the 
early 1830s, along with the rise of indentured 
servitude on the Indian Ocean in response 
to the abolition of the slave trade. I note here 
that, like all but two of the novels in my proj- 
ect’s primary archive, these books were com- 
posed originally in English." (The exceptions 
are Patrick Chamoiseau’s Texaco [1992], writ- 
ten in exuberant creole French, and Marlene 
van Niekerk’s Agaat [2004], published first in 
Afrikaans.) My comments therefore pertain 
to a largely anglophone set of developments, 
though my hope is that they prove useful to 
scholars of other literatures where historical 
fiction has become newly salient. I have also 
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selected from my archive works that best ex- 
emplify inclinations that are developed un- 
evenly and differently in various texts. I focus 
on Sea of Poppies and Sacred Hunger, in other 
words, because they distill key features of the 
genre in exceptionally striking fashion. Since 
those features involve above all the dialectic 
between totalizing critique and utopian re- 
covery described above, I turn to that dialec- 
tic first. 

The totalizing critique of colonialism 
can help us counter the general hostility in 
postcolonial scholarship toward materialist 
modes of explanation. This hostility has been 
well documented by both Neil Lazarus and 
Benita Parry. Parry convincingly argues that 
much work in the field has failed to situate 
“the imperial project ... within the determin- 
ing instance of capitalism’s global trajectory.” 
Such work has tended to 


uproot [imperialism] from its material ground 
and resituat[e it] as a cultural phenomenon. 
... [W]here “the politics of the symbolic or- 
der” displaces the more demanding politics 
operating in real-world situations, and a theo- 
retical commitment to rejecting fixed subject- 
positions as ontologically faulty and dyadic 
polarities as epistemologically unsound acts 
to erase structural conflict, there is no space 
for anti-colonialist discourses which inscribe 
irreconcilable contest, or for anti-colonialist 
practices that were manifestly confrontational. 


(8) 


Sacred Hunger and Sea of Poppies are both 
committed to this grounding of imperialism 
in capitalism’s global aspirations as well as to 
the contestatory view of colonial relations that 
follows from it. Unworth’s novel attempts, for 
example, nothing less than a cognitive map 
(to follow Jameson’s term [“Cognitive Map- 
ping”]) of racial capitalism in the Atlantic 
world of the eighteenth century, tracing “the 
complex chain of transactions between the 
capture of a negro” on the west coast of Af- 
rica “and the purchase of a new cravat... or 
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the giving of a supper party” in Liverpool 
(Unsworth 266-67).” In Sea of Poppies, Ghosh 
engages in a similar mapping of the Indian 
Ocean world through the journeys of char- 
acters from various classes, castes, races, and 
genders toward (and then on) a ship carry- 
ing indentured servants to Mauritius. Both 
books, in short, focus on colonial capitalism 
as a systemic, transhemispheric phenomenon 
that linked even as it differentiated far-flung 
regions of the globe. They show that this pro- 
cess was concerned at heart with conquest, 
land and resource appropriation, labor ex- 
ploitation, unbridled commodification, and 
the destruction of “pre-capitalist” economic 
systems in the name of their integration into 
a global capitalist order (see Brown 9-12). 
This attention to social totality is espe- 
cially evident in the way the books connect 
the Atlantic and Indian Ocean worlds. In- 
deed, one purpose of conjoining these texts is 
to build on recent work that complicates Paul 
Gilroy’s account of (post)colonial moder- 
nity in relation to the Black Atlantic (Bose; 
Gupta et al.; Hofmeyr; Lionnet). Gilroy uses 
the trope of the ship in motion to revise our 
conceptions of modern identity formation, 
stressing the significance of routes over roots 
and the interracial, transnational processes 
by which resistant identities and counter- 
hegemonic solidarities were formed. Sacred 
Hunger can be read as a compelling fictional 
enactment of such processes (though the 
novel appeared a year before Gilroy’s book). 
Placing it alongside Sea of Poppies alters our 
angle of vision, however. The juxtaposition 
“expands the ‘black Atlantic basin as the cru- 
cible of interactive black/nonwhite moderni- 
ties” (to borrow from Elleke Boehmer). The 
works, taken together, “request .. . that the 
notion of outernational formation of modern 
identity should be transposed and... adapted 
to include, for example, the Indian Ocean, 
and... the Atlantic Ocean as linked to the 
Indian” (50). This juxtaposition has the added 
benefit of drawing a region favored for analy- 
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sis by the subaltern studies collective into 
dialogue with a region that has not attracted 
much of their attention. If Gilroy enables us 
to map the Atlantic world without indicating 
its link to the other main theater of British 
colonialism in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, those influenced by subaltern stud- 
ies have tended to focus on (and rely on mod- 
els generated from) the subcontinent at the 
expense of the Atlantic world. Sea of Poppies 
and Sacred Hunger, I am suggesting, can help 
us correct for both these misprisions. Their 
juxtaposition revises our maps of the colonial 
past by expanding and linking the geographic 
regions in which the object of postcolonial 
studies has habitually been constructed. 

Yet in both cases, the aspiration toward 
systemized understanding goes hand in hand 
with a critique of totalization. The critique 
is partly a matter of disclosing the systemic 
disjunctures between each book’s central 
theater of action and the “other world” that 
at once informs and remains absent to it. My 
juxtaposition of texts is intended to high- 
light the supplementary logic between these 
disparate parts of the social whole: a work 
devoted to the Atlantic world can know the 
Indian Ocean only as a relatively autonomous 
domain that helps determine its representa- 
tion yet exceeds the novel’s direct, represen- 
tational grasp (Derrida 141-57). Hence each 
novel contains a nodal point at which it opens 
onto what cannot be fully integrated into its 
narrative system. In Sacred Hunger this takes 
the form of a conversation between a minor 
character and Erasmus Kemp, colonial capi- 
talist and champion of the slave trade: 


“J am glad of your good opinion,” Moore said 
with a slight smile. “I take it you approve of 
the East India trade?” 

Kemp hesitated from habitual caution. But 
this was public knowledge. “My firm supports 
the Company of Elliot and Son,” he said... . 
“All reports indicate that our new Colony of 
India is capable of large-scale production [of 
tea]. The East India Company is doing us a 
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service. The more tea, the more sugar—it 
takes no prodigious wit to see that.” (412) 


In Sea of Poppies, the nodal point concerns the 
provenance of the novel’s main vessel, the Ibis: 


[S]he had been built to serve as a “black- 
birder,” for transporting slaves. This, in- 
deed, was the reason why she had [recently] 
changed hands: in the years since the formal 
abolition of the slave trade, British and Amer- 
ican naval vessels had taken to patrolling the 
West African coast in growing numbers, and 
the Ibis was not swift enough to be confident 
of outrunning them. .. . [T]he schooner’s new 
owner had acquired her with an eye to fitting 
her for a different trade: the export of opium. 
In this instance the purchasers were a firm 
called Burnham Bros., a shipping company 
and trading house that had extensive interests 
in India and China. (11) 


Such moments reveal the internal limit of 
each novel’s effort at systematization. Sacred 
Hunger’s account of colonial capitalism in the 
Atlantic world depends on its including while 
bracketing the East India trade and the Indian 
Ocean—dimensions of eighteenth-century 
colonialism that can be neither fully repre- 
sented nor excluded from the novel’s explana- 
tory system. The same point applies, mutatis 
mutandis, to Sea of Poppies: its treatment of 
opium production and the conscription of 
coolie labor on the subcontinent gestures to- 
ward an Atlantic prehistory that is both con- 
stitutive of the novel’s world and incompletely 
apprehensible from the vantage point of that 
world. The internal admission of inapprehen- 
sibility is an important aspect of each book’s 
self-critical representational project. 

A second element of this self-critique 
echoes the analyses in recent work on the 
epistemological dimensions of colonial vio- 
lence. In his Specters of the Atlantic, lan 
Baucom proposes that slavery in the Atlan- 
tic world was enabled by a market revolu- 
tion that institutionalized bills of exchange 
as mechanisms for securing the mobility of 
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capital and that such bills had the effect of 
transforming slaves 


not only [into] a type of commodity [but 
also into] interest-bearing money. They 
functioned in this system simultaneously as 
commodities for sale and as the reserve de- 
posits of a loosely organized, decentered, but 
vast trans-Atlantic banking system: deposits 
made at the moment of sale and instantly re- 
converted into short-term bonds. (61) 


This means that fundamental to the slave 
trade was a process of actuarial abstraction 
and dehumanizing typification (each slave 
typified a unit of capital), which Baucom 
suggests was at the heart of the eighteenth- 
century novel’s project as well. Hence the 
novel, a certain kind of historicism, finance 
capital, and slavery are all in this view of a 
piece, in which the novel and historicism’s 
deployment of human particularity in the 
service of a general abstract significance 
perform an epistemological variant of the 
violence inflicted more directly by slavery 
and capitalism. 

Sea of Poppies and (especially) Sacred 
Hunger offer related critiques of the abstrac- 
tions entailed in totalized understanding. In 
Unsworth’s novel, the protagonist at one point 
thinks, “[O]ne constructs for oneself a satis- 
factory system only when one is ignorant of 
the characteristics of the phenomena to be ex- 
plained” (149). This idea is later expanded into 
a scathing critique of the homologies between 
totalizing thought and the typifying processes 
of colonialism: “Partikklar to gen’ral is story 
of the slave trade,” as one of the ex-slaves puts 
it (563). Sea of Poppies registers a similar sus- 
picion of typified abstraction, especially in its 
emphasis on local knowledges (and mongrel 
languages) that are practical-preconceptual 
in their orientation and resist absorption into 
the totalizing logic of system. Yet in both nov- 
els this attention to the dangers of totalization 
issues from within a materialist commitment 
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to totality. The books’ understanding of co- 
lonial capital as a system leads to their resis- 
tance of what Jameson has called the “baleful 
equation between a philosophical conception 
of totality and a political practice of totalitar- 
ianism” (“Cognitive Mapping” 284). Instead 
they insist on the simultaneous necessity and 
danger of abstraction-totalization: its indis- 
pensability with respect to the project of map- 
ping and hence resisting social processes that 
are themselves totalizing; and the dangers 
inhering in modes of thought that, however 
much they aim to expose or counter the proj- 
ect of colonial capital, must also participate in 
the departicularizing logic that is one legacy 
of that project. 

While developing maps of the colonial 
past, these novels also seek alternative ways to 
conceptualize the postcolonial future. They 
work to recover from the historical past new 
resources for the radical imagination. They 
retrieve from the dustbin of history the un- 
assimilable, heterogeneous traces of stories 
that resist our dominant historiography— 
the counterstories of aspiration and solidar- 
ity that the colonial and neocolonial projects 
have occluded, repressed, and tried to write 
out of the historical record. This recovery 
entails a procedure akin to that described by 
Walter Benjamin in his “Theses on the Philos- 
ophy of History.” Benjamin speaks of how the 
historical imagination can find itself arrested 
“in... configuration[s] pregnant with ten- 
sions.” This “Messianic cessation of happen- 
ing” refers to moments of historical opacity 
or interpretive recalcitrance in the historical 
record. It denotes those places in our national 
histories where alternative possibilities for or- 
ganizing social life refuse to be fully expunged 
or assimilated to the progressivist march of 
history. Those ‘moments freeze the histori- 
cal imagination in its methodological tracks; 
they isolate and congeal themselves into win- 
dowless temporal “monads,” requiring us to 
apprehend them as disjunctively contiguous 
with what comes before and after. They rep- 
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resent “a revolutionary chance” to recover the 
counterstories contained in them—to render 
explicit the “taste” of the until now “taste- 
less seeds” of history—and mobilize them for 
radical projects in the present. Both Sacred 
Hunger and Sea of Poppies seize this chance to 
“blast” such stories out of the “homogeneous 
course of history” and hence to constellate, as 
Benjamin puts it, a “conception of the present 
as the ‘time of the now which is shot through 
with chips of Messianic time” (262-63). 

The two novels offer contrasting versions 
of this utopian recovery. In Sacred Hunger, 
Unsworth extracts the utopian seed from a 
horrific historical event, the Zong massacre 
of 1781, in which the captain of the slave ship 
Zong ordered over one hundred sick slaves 
thrown overboard so that the ship’s owners 
could collect insurance on them as lawful jet- 
sam.’ In Unsworth’s retelling of this story, the 
slave ship Liverpool Merchant becomes a typi- 
fication of the social relations of racial capital- 
ism in the Atlantic world. But the ship’s very 
hierarchies and cruelties provide conditions 
that incubate new, transnational solidarities 
and alternative relational possibilities. When 
the massacre begins, the slaves join the ship’s 
white doctor and a radical painter in mutiny; 
this interracial group of rebels murders the 
captain, runs the ship aground on the coast of 
Florida, and founds a community that seeks 
to embody the radical-egalitarian potential 
of the modern, Enlightenment discourse of 
rights. (This utopian aspiration, combined 
with the representational ambition to map 
totality, distinguishes Sacred Hunger from 
M. NourbeSe Philip’s Zong [2008], an ex- 
traordinary experiment but one that eschews 
utopianism and totalization in favor of frag- 
mentation and spectrality.) In Sea of Poppies, 
too, repressive conditions aboard ship at once 
typify colonial relations on the Indian Ocean 
and provide the basis for resistant solidarities 
and alternative modes of social organization. 
Yet these solidarities here take the form less 
of a distillation of the radical potential em- 
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bedded in modern rights than of a precipita- 
tion of traditional life-forms that lie secreted 
in the secular-modern. To these alternative 
solidarities Ghosh gives the evocative name 
of “ship-siblings” (348); they at once refigure 
and reenact, in the novel’s colonial present, 
the reciprocal pleasures and obligations of 
presecular kin relations, which modernity 
consigns to the premodern past but that 
Ghosh shows to persist in the modern and 
disrupt its complacent hegemony." 

Since utopian thought has been subject 
to significant criticism since the 1980s, it 
should be noted that these novels incorpo- 
rate that criticism into their substance.* The 
alternatives to colonial capital they envision 
are “critical utopias” in the sense that Tom 
Moylan gives this term (2): 


[T]hese texts reject utopia as blueprint while 
preserving it as dream... . [They] dwell on 
the conflict between the originary world and 
the utopian society opposed to it so that the 
process of social change is more directly ar- 
ticulated [than in earlier utopian works]. 
Finally, the novels focus on the continu- 
ing presence of difference and imperfection 
within utopian society itself and thus render 
more recognizable and dynamic [their imag- 
ined] alternatives. (10-11) 


Each of these points is key to the project 
of postcolonial historical fiction. Both Sa- 
cred Hunger and Sea of Poppies emphasize 
the dream of alternatives to colonial capital 
rather than the imposition of preconceived 
blueprints. They articulate not the bad uto- 
pian fantasy of full mastery over the future 
but rather the conjunctural or contingent 
character of utopia’s emergence; the messy 
process of wresting power or establishing al- 
ternative enclaves within the dominant order; 
and the internal, historically determined lim- 
itations to dreamed alternatives. Such com- 
plexities are evident whether the alternative 
is a fully embodied social order or the frag- 
ile recasting of traditional relations on the 
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modern-utopian model of ship siblings. In 
both cases, the contingency of radical change 
and the dynamic character of invented alter- 
natives challenge the view that utopia entails 
the imposition of blueprints that browbeat 
the world into closure or stasis. 

Yet Sea of Poppies and Sacred Hunger also 
insist that some measure of closure is neces- 
sary to utopia’s effectiveness as a project. They 
implicitly reject such positions as Jameson’s, 
in which “the formal necessity of closure” re- 
veals that “all ostensible Utopian content [is] 
ideological, and that the proper function of its 
themes [lies] in critical negativity. ... [T]he 
true vocation of the utopian narrative,” Jame- 
son continues, “[is] to confront us with our 
own incapacity to imagine Utopia. . . to jar 
the mind into some heightened but unconcep- 
tualizable consciousness of its own powers, 
functions, aims and structural limits” (Ar- 
chaeologies 211, 293).° Jameson’s commitment 
to a negative dialectics and his skepticism 
toward the affirmative, incarnated moment 
in any dialectical movement lead Jameson to 
value the utopian imagination only for the ne- 
gations it performs. Those negations serve the 
double function of denaturalizing the current 
social order and offering the mind, in a photo- 
graphic negative, the preconceptual figuration 
of a radically other order. The representa- 
tional embodiment of that order will always, 
however, in Jameson’s view, be undermined 
by the closures it implies: by the positive spec- 
ification of this or that quality or institution 
or spatial configuration (and so forth) to the 
exclusion of others. I am inclined to view this 
position as a symptom of what Jameson him- 
self describes as “the fear and anxiety before 
Utopia”: the terror at “everything we stand to 
lose in the course of so momentous a trans- 
formation that—even in imagination—it can 
be thought to leave little intact of current pas- 
sions, habits, practices, and values” (Seeds 61, 
60). But be that as it may, an invaluable lesson 
of Sea of Poppies and Sacred Hunger is that it 
is necessary to envision concretely the posi- 
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tive content of utopian alternatives. “Critique 
which disrupts the ideological closure of the 
present is essential,” writes Ruth Levitas, 
“but it is even more important to disrupt the 
structural closure of the present” (125). The 
backward-looking character of these books is 
part of what enables the second move: by rep- 
resenting the colonial past as the prehistory 
of our global present, the novelists estrange 
us from the now in something like the nega- 
tive gesture that Jameson recommends. But 
within that past they also incarnate alterna- 
tives to colonial capitalism, cracking open the 
closures of our present by showing the linea- 
ments of other social worlds whose content we 
could do worse than claim for our own imagi- 
nations of the future. 
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In the interest of space—and to stress how 
much of the representational work of the 
genre is often performed by a single work— 
I focus my remaining remarks on Sea of Pop- 
pies.’ The book’s refusal of nation as analytic 
category and its effort at a totalizing cartog- 
raphy of empire are evident from even a cur- 
sory description of its characters’ travels. All 
those characters engage in journeys that exile 
them from national belonging. The novel at- 
tends to these journeys in order to map not 
merely the physical spaces traversed but also a 
colonial capitalism whose systemic character 
alone explains how those places go together. 
Zachary Reid, for example, an African Ameri- 
can joins the [bis in Baltimore before sailing 
with it across the Atlantic, around the Cape, 
and on up through the Indian Ocean to Cal- 
cutta. In Cape Town the ship takes on a lascar 
crew; its members “[come] from places that 
[are] far apart, and [have] nothing in com- 
mon, except the Indian Ocean; among them 
[are] Chinese and East Africans, Arabs and 
Malays, Bengalis and Goans, Tamils and Ara- 
kanese” (13). Paulette Lambert’s father hails 
from France but has fled to Calcutta because 
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he was hounded as an atheist and revolution- 
ary. Benjamin Burnham, the [bis’s owner, is 
an Evangelical free trader from Liverpool; 
he “spent some time on a blackbirder, sail- 
ing between America, Africa, and England,” 
worked as a clerk for a trading firm in the 
Pearl River delta (where he shuttled between 
the Portuguese enclave of Macao and the bus- 
tling, multinational “factories” of Canton), 
and made his fortune in the transport of con- 
victs from Calcutta to “the British Empire’s 
network of island prisons” (73, 75). Finally, 
from almost everywhere “between the Ganges 
and the Indus,” come the indentured servants 
who will be the [bis’s cargo (389). These are 
the girmitiyas who sell themselves by enter- 
ing their names “on ‘girmits-—agreements on 
pieces of paper. The silver... paid for them 
[goes] to their families, and they [are] taken” 
downriver, past the Sundarbans, around the 
Gangasagar, and across the Kala Pani (Indian 
Ocean), “never to be seen again” (71). 

Central to all these journeys is a subcon- 
tinental variant of the ship in motion concep- 
tualized by Gilroy (see Crane 7-8; Mondal 
125). Here, however, there are many such 
vessels, not just one. The [bis doubtless looms 
largest, and I return to it below. But Jodu 
belongs to a community of boat people and 
lives by ferrying passengers in a dinghy. We 
first meet the zamindar, Neel Rattan Halder, 
aboard his palatial budgerow. Paulette is born 
on a boat in the Hooghly; Kalua saves Deeti 
from sati by turning his oxcart into a raft; the 
opium produced in Ghazipur sails past Deeti 
on the ghats of Chhapra (on its way to Cal- 
cutta); and Ah Fatt’s mother works and lives, 
first, on a sampan near Canton, then on a 
kitchen boat in those same waters. 

The proliferation of vessels is one way in 
which this book extrapolates from purely spa- 
tial to social analysis. Each of these boats and 
dinghies, each sampan, budgerow, and ocean 
schooner, encapsulates its owner-occupants’ 
social location within a complex whole. The 
novel thus in one sense maps the vessels hi- 
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erarchically: the Ibis embodies imperial mo- 
dernity and stands at the apex; the budgerow 
says, “Indian zemindar,” and lies on a rung 
below it; and the rafts and dinghies array 
themselves beneath these according to their 
owners’ occupation, caste, social class, and 
so forth. Yet granting each boat a narrative 
dignity in the plot’s unfolding means grant- 
ing it a social dignity as well. It is as if Ghosh 
were insisting at once on the world-historical 
journey of a ship that typifies colonial mo- 
dernity and on the subaltern, microhistori- 
cal journeys that those processes both propel 
and seek to absorb, cancel, or snuff out. Since, 
moreover, all the vessels except the Ibis signal 
the persistence of precolonial life-worlds in 
the colonial present, the multiplication of wa- 
terborne crafts embodies Benjamin’s dialectic 
of temporality: it enacts the tension between 
a homogeneous, historicist time in which 
secular modernity unfolds without impedi- 
ment and the unassimilable pockets of time 
where residues of alternative solidarities per- 
sist within and against the modern. 
Nowhere is this dialectic more striking 
than in the book’s treatment of the opium 
poppy. That flower can be read in part as an 
emblem of the modern. The novel’s focus 
on the Ibis stems, in fact, from the way the 
ship enables the charting of a macrohistori- 
cal story about the poppy’s role in consoli- 
dating colonial capitalism in the nineteenth 
century. “As with many another slave-ship,” 
Ghosh writes, “the schooner’s new owner had 
acquired her with an eye to fitting her fora 
different trade: the export of opium” (11). 
The Ibis thus instantiates a shift in the form 
of British capitalism from human chattel to 
opium and from the Atlantic Ocean to the In- 
dian. This shift is necessitated not merely by 
the Abolition Act of 1807 but also by a trade 
imbalance that the ship’s owner is forthright 
enough to name directly. When Neel wonders 
if Britain might have something more “use- 
ful” to offer China than opium, Burnham 
replies, “[T]here is nothing [else] they want 
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from us—they ve got it into their heads that 
they have no use for our products and manu- 
factures. But we, on the other hand, can’t do 
without their tea and their silks. If not for 
opium, the drain of silver from Britain and 
her colonies would be too great to sustain” 
(109). Burnham is offering nothing less than a 
materialist insight into the necessity of opium 
to imperial supremacy.’ So inescapable is this 
logic that he declares the empire’s willing- 
ness to “go to war in order to force opium on 
China. ... British rule in India could not be 
sustained without opium—that is all there is 
to it, and let us not pretend otherwise” (112- 
13). The novel in this way not only renders the 
Ibis an emblem for colonial capitalism in its 
subcontinental moment but also reveals the 
opium poppy as material basis of colonial 
rule and impetus for imperial warfare. 

Sea of Poppies is at its most trenchant in 
its depiction of these material processes. The 
novel traces the devastation wreaked by Brit- 
ain’s imposition of opium production on ru- 
ral Bengal. Poppy cultivation was once, Ghosh 
writes, subordinate to an agriculture of the 
useful. Within living memory of a main char- 
acter, Deeti, the “toothsome’” crops of lentil, 
wheat, and vegetables took precedence over 
the “luxury” of poppies: poppy cultivation 
was so labor-intensive that, in a world of scar- 
city and the struggle for subsistence, no “sane 
person would want” to grow more than a few 
“clusters between the fields that [bear] the 
main...crops.” The East India Company dis- 
turbed this state of affairs by imposing a new 
rationality on the peasant economy. That ra- 
tionality entailed, first, an economy of scale— 
a vast expansion of poppy cultivation that 
rendered central what had been marginal. 
This expansion was effected through force and 
the subterfuge of debt peonage: “Come the 
cold weather, the English sahibs would allow 
little else [besides poppy] to be planted; their 
agents would go from home to home, forcing 
cash advances on the farmers, making them 
sign asdmi contracts” (28-29). Second and 
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just as important, this rationality required a 
ruthless and protoindustrial efficiency, which 
Ghosh encapsulates in a stunning sequence 
that takes place inside the Ghazipur opium 
factory. (This focus on the factory constitutes, 
as Anupama Arora notes, a riposte to orien- 
talist stereotypes of the opium den, with their 
implication of “Asian pathology and crimi- 
nality” [25].) The sequence shows how the 
factory is organized around principles of a 
TayloreSque precision. Its different buildings 
house different parts of the total labor pro- 
cess. Each part is, within the limits of a not yet 
industrial system, highly regimented and ra- 
tionalized, so that the total process is broken 
up into discrete, repetitive tasks: one group of 
men weighs the “poppy-leaf wrappers” (93), 
another weighs the raw opium brought by the 
farmers (while accountants hover to record 
moneys owed), and yet another group walks 
barefoot in circles inside a large vat, tramping 
the sludge to soften it. An army of children 
in one building fetches orders from “immense 
shelves ... arranged with tens of thousands of 
identical balls of opium” (94). These are then 
“assembled” in a process 


so finely honed . . . with relays of runners car- 
rying precise measures of each ingredient to 
each seat, that the assemblers’ hands never 
had cause to falter: they lined the moulds in 
such a way as to leave half the moistened rotis 
hanging over the edge. Then, dropping in the 
balls of opium, they covered them with the 
overhanging wrappers, and coated them with 
poppy-trash before tapping them out again. It 
remained only for runners to arrive with the 
outer casing for each ball 


and the production process is complete (95). 
This rational system is, of course, from 
the peasant’s perspective, irrational: no “sane 
person would want” either to eradicate use- 
ful crops for luxuries or to submit to the 
alienating rigors of this new work discipline. 
Only a system whose universalizing ambi- 
tion makes it dependent on the production 
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of false needs—on the colonization of desire 
itself—would call such madness rational and 
develop the economically efficient, humanly 
destructive production methods necessary to 
it. Ghosh’s description of the Ghazipur fac- 
tory emphasizes this global trajectory. “[T]he 
measure for every ingredient was precisely 
laid down by the Company’s directors in 
faraway London,” he writes, and “the drug 
[would] travel the seas” in the form of identi- 
cally packaged casements, “until [each] case- 
ment was split open by a blow from a cleaver, 
in distant Maha Chin [i.e., China]” (95). Such 
details reveal that the apparently local Ghazi- 
pur cannot be thought without reference to 
a larger, supranational, and transoceanic sys- 
tem of dominion, which works to incarnate 
the universality that colonial reason always 
and everywhere claims for itself. 

Up to this point, Ghosh’s account of the 
poppy corresponds with striking fidelity to 
the process that Marx calls capitalism’s “be- 
coming” (459). Marx means by this, as Di- 
pesh Chakrabarty has shown, the dynamics 
by which capitalism posits a particular past 
as its past, instituting exactly those breaks 
with tradition necessary to establish its su- 
premacy and thereby making it possible to 
speak of feudalism, for example, as belonging 
to the prehistory of capitalist modernity (50). 
Such a view of history is indispensable to un- 
derstanding capitalism as a world-historical 
phenomenon; it illuminates in particular the 
universalist ambition of capitalist moder- 
nity, which seeks precisely to colonize history 
and make it into its prehistory, the story of 
its own, implicitly necessary and implacable 
coming into being. 

Yet Chakrabarty uncovers in Marx a sec- 
ond aspect of capital’s prehistory, one that 
resonates with Benjamin’s conceptions and 
helps us explore the other historical dimen- 
sion of opium in Sea of Poppies.’ Chakrabarty 
calls this History 2 and opposes it to His- 
tory 1. “Elements” of this second prehistory 
“are also ‘antecedents’ of capital, in that capi- 
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tal ‘encounters them as antecedents,’ but... 
‘not as antecedents established by itself, nor 
as forms of its own life-process”” (63): 


“[A|ntecedent to capitalism” are not only 
the relationships that constitute History 1 
but also other relationships that do not lend 
themselves to the reproduction of the logic 
of capital. Only History 1 is the past “estab- 
lished” by capital. ... Marx accepts, in other 
words, that the total universe of pasts that 
capital encounters is larger than the sum of 
those elements in which are worked out the 
logical presuppositions of capital. (64) 


The implications of this analysis for my read- 
ing of Sea of Poppies are large. If the poppy 
is, as already suggested, a figure for capital’s 
turning history into an antecedent to its “own 
life-process” (History 1), it is equally a figure 
for History 2, for a life-world that capital fails 
to integrate and sublate. 

The fullest elaboration of this aspect 
of the poppy concerns its connection to the 
presecular world of gods and spirits. In the 
life-world that Deeti inhabits at the book’s be- 
ginning, the worship of Hindu deities shapes 
the basic rhythms of existence. She visits her 
“shrine room” soon after rising in the morn- 
ing; she makes the “noontime puja” by bath- 
ing in the Ganga and pouring “tribute to the 
holy city” of Benares, to the west (4, 7). The 
opium flower has a key place in this ritu- 
ally organized life: the walls of her personal 
shrine are “devoted to pictures that Deeti had 
drawn herself, in outline, on papery poppy- 
petal discs: such were the charcoal portraits 
of two brothers and a sister, all of whom had 
died as children” (9). Poppy becomes here the 
substance on which a memory of the dead is 
inscribed for consecration. The flower em- 
blematic of a modernity committed to de- 
stroying the past and desacrilizing the present 
is, in other words, also the material basis for 
the past’s persistence in a sacrilized pres- 
ent. Similarly, it is while making puja in the 
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Ganga that Deeti is stricken with a prophetic 
vision. This is a vision that the novel dignifies 
with an epistemological and ethical gravity 
not ordinarily granted to the supernatural in 
fiction (the novel being a secular genre), and 
one that reveals the dynamism of tradition, 
the way in which poppy as an instance of His- 
tory 2 presents possibilities for ways of being 
that resist the logic of capitalist modernity. 


The vision of a tall-masted ship ... came to 
Deeti on an otherwise ordinary day, but she 
knew instantly that the apparition was a sign 
of destiny, for she had never seen such a vessel 
before. .. . Her village was so far inland that 
the sea seemed as distant as the netherworld. 
... [H]er eyes suddenly conjured up a picture 
of an immense ship with two tall masts. ... 
The prow of the ship tapered into a figurehead 
with a long bill, like a stork or a heron.... 
Deeti knew that the vision was not materially 
present in front of her... yet not for a moment 
did she doubt that the ship existed somewhere 
and was heading in her direction. (3, 8) 


The passage asks us to see her vision as a 
specimen of the supernatural. Having no sec- 
ular, empirico-scientific grounds, it is char- 
acteristic of the peasant provincialism that 
conflates physical distance with otherworldli- 
ness (the ocean is as far as the “netherworld”), 
or, indeed, of the premodern religious com- 
mitments that lead her to the Ganga to make 
puja in the first place. Deeti’s vision of the 
ship is thus linked to a life-world animated 
by the secularly inexplicable presence of gods 
and spirits. 

It is crucial that Ghosh treats this spirit 
animation neither ironically nor condescend- 
ingly. Deeti’s vision, he asks us to believe, is 
both supernatural and true: the [bis will in- 
deed be her “destiny”; it really exists and is 
“heading in her direction.” Her drawing of 
it will turn out to be an “uncannily evoca- 
tive rendition of its subject,” as “even sea- 
soned sailors [will] admit” (10). And since the 
ship is a typification of opium-based, Indian 
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Ocean capital, the accuracy of her drawing 
suggests that her premodern vision retains 
an epistemological truth-value with respect 
to the processes of the modern. It is as if a 
piercing, temporally heterogeneous experi- 
ence that the novel associates with the predis- 
enchanted provides a unique insight into the 
substance and meaning of colonial moder- 
nity. The political significance of that insight 
hinges on the destiny that the ship represents. 
When her husband dies, Deeti is forced into a 
physical rupture with her settled, rural exis- 
tence; she experiences exile and what Lukacs 
calls “transcendental homelessness” (Theory 
41); and the permanence of this condition is 
marked by her becoming one of the girmitiyas 
at whose plight she had earlier been horrified 
(71). To the extent that this transformation 
embodies the meaning of Deeti’s destiny, 
capitalist modernity would seem to achieve a 
brute, irresistible, and homogenizing victory 
over the premodern—a victory that rips the 
peasant away from all pasts not assimilable to 
capital’s “life-process” and one that premod- 
ern vision may foretell but that it is powerless 
to alter or prevent. 

Yet Ghosh goes on to insist that Deeti is 
involved in making her own destiny. He indi- 
cates that in doing so she lays claim to a sub- 
altern and potentially utopian form of agency. 
And he suggests that this kind of agency is 
linked to an appropriation of poppy’s prehis- 
tory in the name of a future beyond colonial 
capitalism—the reclaiming of that aspect of 
poppy that was both antecedent to capital and 
unassimilable to its logic. 

When Deeti first meets Paulette on the 
boat that takes them to the Ibis, for example, 
Paulette is disguised as a girmitiya of upper- 
caste origin. Deeti asks if Paulette isn’t “afraid 
... of losing caste? Of crossing the Black Wa- 
ter, and being on a ship with so many sorts of 
people?” This exchange follows: 


Not at all, the girl replied... . On a boat of 
pilgrims no one can lose caste and everyone is 
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the same: it’s like taking a boat to the temple 
of Jagannath, in Puri. From now on, and for- 
ever afterwards, we will all be ship-siblings— 
jahdzbhais and jahazbahens—to each other. 
There'll be no differences between us. 

This answer was so daring, so ingenious, as 
fairly to rob the women of their breath. Not 
in a lifetime of thinking, Deeti knew, would 
she have stumbled upon an answer so... 
thrilling in its possibilities. In the glow of the 
moment, she did something she would never 
have done otherwise: she reached out to take 
the stranger’s hand in her own. Instantly, in 
emulation of her gesture, every other woman 
reached out too, to share in this communion 
of touch. Yes, said Deeti, from now on, there 
are no differences between us; we are jahaz- 
bhai and jahaz-bahen to each other; all of us 
children of the ship. (348) 


This is a stunning account of the radical 
potential embedded in life-worlds that co- 
lonial modernity traduces. The women be- 
come ship siblings not through reference 
to the secular abstractions sustaining the 
modern doctrine of rights. What makes the 
proposal “thrilling,” in fact, is that it draws 
on while reconfiguring a concrete and spe- 
cifically nonsecular practice—the practice of 
religious pilgrimage. That practice ordinarily 
institutes a kind of temporal interregnum: 
caste differences fall away on pilgrimage 
because one’s identity as pilgrim takes tem- 
porary precedence over other contingencies. 
Paulette seizes on this interregnum for em- 
phatically modern purposes, proposing to 
make it permanent (“From now on, and for- 
ever afterwards”) while extracting from the 
religious practice its radical egalitarianism. 
The indentured servants’ subjugation on a 
secular journey through homogeneous time 
is thus refashioned as secular pilgrimage, a 
worldly journey that interrupts such time 
with visions of modern sisterhood based on 
the nonmodern realm of the sacred. The birth 
of that sisterhood, as the novel shows, entails 
the exertion of an agency wedded to a new 
kind of being toward others: siblings are re- 
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sponsible to care for each other in a way that 
atomized subjects are not. It also requires the 
extraordinarily moving consecration of touch 
delineated in the quoted passage. The women 
touch hands in a communion that stands 
in stark contrast to the abstract equality of 
secular rights, performing the bodily rejec- 
tion of those “differences” around which are 
structured the social inequalities that the dis- 
course of rights seeks to transcend.”° 

This birth of utopian sisterhood is not 
ideological in Jameson’s sense of the term: it 
neither relies on premature closure nor reveals 
“that our most energetic imaginative leaps 
into radical alternatives [are] little more than 
the projections of our own social moment and 
historical or subjective situation” (Archaeolo- 
gies 211). The community marks instead the 
emergence of bonds that challenge the colo- 
nial modern by retrieving and actualizing the 
community’s undigested pasts. This orienta- 
tion toward the past serves as a prophylactic 
against the urge to subordinate utopian futu- 
rity to the narcissistic closures of our present. 


Deeti [now] understood why the image of 
the vessel had been revealed to her that day, 
when she stood immersed in the Ganga: it 
was because her new self, her new life, had 
been gestating all this while in the belly of 
this creature, this vessel that was the Mother- 
Father of her new family, a great wooden 
mdi-bap, an adoptive ancestor and parent of 
dynasties yet to come. (Ghosh 348) 
The utopian character of this vision resides 
precisely in the way it foretells a newness that 
draws on while reconfiguring a discarded 
(presecular) past. The newness marks a trans- 
figuration of the colonial modern by a past it 
has failed to sublate. The ship Deeti sees in 
her vision is at once the embodiment of mo- 
dernity’s characteristic power relations and 
the adoptive parent into which the counter- 
community of siblings is born. The destiny 
she apprehends is one of rebirth into a tradi- 
tional relationship (pilgrim-sibling) that has 
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been reconfigured and radicalized through its 
contact with colonial modernity. The current 
passage links this dynamic to a disturbance 
in secular-historicist time: the ship siblings 
are “gestating” in the ship before they even 
arrive there; they already exist on the colonial 
schooner in fetal-embryonic form, haunting 
the Ibis with the encysted presence of a past 
undigested by colonial capital and promising, 
too, the birth of a future that violates capital- 
ism’s own life process. 

The emergence of that future hinges 
again on poppy. At one point in the jour- 
ney a dying girmitiya bequeaths to Deeti 
three pouches. The first contains marijuana 
seeds; the second, datura. The third pouch, 
Sarju says, “contains seeds of the best Bena- 
res poppy. ... Make of them the best use you 
can.... Keep them hidden until you can use 
them; they are worth more than any treasure” 
(438). A hidden continuity with the premod- 
ern past is here the means for germinating 
seeds of a future alternative to colonial mo- 
dernity. The poppy seeds’ role in this process 
provides a felicitous analogue for Benjamin’s 
project of extracting “seeds of time” from 
an imperial colonization of the temporal 
(263).'’ The other temporalities promised by 
those seeds emerge in the dual valence Ghosh 
grants to opium: it is “at once bountiful and 
all-devouring, merciful and destructive, sus- 
taining and vengeful” (439). Opium, in other 
words, is not reducible to a substance of ex- 
ploitation and destruction; poppy’s prehis- 
tory as unassimilable antecedent contains as 
well the future possibility of a sustaining or 
bountiful alternative to such destructiveness. 
It is for this reason that the novel describes 
the opium high as a “gift.” Opium “works a 
strange magic with time,” says one character, 
so that “[t]o go from one day to another, or 
even one week to the next, becomes as easy as 
stepping between decks” (423). What can this 
mean if not that opium disturbs the flow of 
homogeneous, empty time? It marks the per- 
sistence in the modern world of a “magic” that 
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involutes, contracts, and expands the secular 
temporal register, and one out of which alter- 
native solidarities might someday be realized. 


[ x | 


It would be possible to show that all the 
book’s main characters undergo a trans- 
formation analogous to Deeti’s and that the 
book’s, form, too, enacts a version of this dy- 
namic. I want, however, by way of conclusion, 
to broach a larger, theoretical problem. The 
recent variant of anglophone historical fic- 
tion has flourished especially since the early 
1970s—the novels analyzed in the longer 
study of which this essay is a part span the 
years 1973 (J. G. Farrell’s The Siege of Krish- 
napur) to 2009 (Marlon James’s The Book of 
Night Women and Kamila Shamsie’s Burnt 
Shadows). This efflorescence raises the ques- 
tion of the genre’s place in the evolution of 
historical fiction more generally. For if, as 
Lukacs and Moretti have differently argued, 
the classical historical novel emerged in the 
early nineteenth century as a way to mourn 
prenational assemblages while afhrming the 
nation form that emerged from their destruc- 
tion, and if the genre’s revelatory power could 
not survive the supplanting of the heroic 
phase of bourgeois nationalism by a reaction- 
ary, antidemocratic phase (after 1848), how 
are we to account for the rebirth of this genre 
in the last decades of the twentieth century? 
What are the historical developments that 
have made historical fiction newly trenchant? 
And what made it likely that the genre would 
enact a transoceanic and expressly anticolo- 
nial set of representational imperatives? 

In approaching these questions, Baucom’s 
Specters of the Atlantic proves especially help- 
ful. It offers a way to link our contemporary 
world with the era of historical fiction’s first 
emergence. Baucom draws on the arguments 
of Giovanni Arrighi to show how the mate- 
rial processes of postindustrial societies—the 
triumph of a finance capital that generates 
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wealth from capital itself, from the seemingly 
infinite mobility and self-replicating charac- 
ter of fictional money—are intensified repri- 
sals of processes operative in the heyday of 
British colonialism. The history of capitalism 
is a series of cycles that repeat themselves over 
time and operate according to Marx’s formula 
MCM* (where M = money, C = the transfor- 
mation of money into commodities, and M’ = 
the return to money form that follows from 
the liquidation of commodities). Arrighi sep- 
arates this process into two discrete phases: 


The central aspect of this pattern [MCM"’] is 
the alternation of epochs of material expan- 
sion (MC phases of capital accumulation) 
with phases of financial rebirth and expan- 
sion (CM’ phases). In phases of material ex- 
pansion money capital “sets in motion” an 
increasing mass of commodities ...; and in 
phases of financial expansion an increasing 
mass of money capital “sets itself free” from 
its commodity form, and accumulation pro- 
ceeds through financial deals (as in Marx’s 
abridged formula MM’). Together, the two 
epochs or phases constitute a full systemic 
cycle of accumulation (MCM'’). (6) 


Arrighi chronicles the evolution of moder- 
nity through four such cycles, each of which 
corresponds to the hegemony of a specific 
nation-state in the expanding capitalist in- 
terstate system: the Genoese (1450-1650), the 
Dutch (1560-1780), the British (1750-1925), 
and the American (1860-present). He points 
as well to an additional stage whose center 
is not yet clear but that seems to have begun 
around 1980. 

What interests Arrighi and Baucom es- 
pecially are moments corresponding to the 
“abridged formula” of MM’; these are mo- 
ments of overlap between each of the full 
cycles. In Baucom’s words, such moments 


mark out four crucial periods in which finance 
capital [as opposed to commodity capital] ex- 
erts its dominance over an ever-expanding 
capital world system. . . . [They] define them- 
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selves as the highest moments of finance capi- 
tal, moments in which capital seems to turn its 
back entirely on the thingly world, sets itself 
free from the material constraints of produc- 
tion and distribution, and revels in its pure 
capacity to breed money from money. _—_ (27) 


Baucom’s claim is that the long twentieth cen- 
tury, which we inhabit, represents precisely 
such a moment and that it stands in an “un- 
canny” relation to an equivalent era of MM’ 
in the late eighteenth century: “Our time is 
a present time which... inherits its nonim- 
mediate past by intensifying it, by ‘perfect- 
ing’ its capital protocols, ‘practicalizing’ its 
epistemology, realizing its phenomenology as 
the cultural logic ‘of the entire social-material 
world’” (29). Given what I said above about 
the complicity Baucom detects between the 
novel form and the abstracting typifications 
of finance capital, this similarity suggests 
that the novel of today reprises while intensi- 
fying that complicity. A wrinkle in Baucom’s 
argument here is illuminating, however. If 
the early novel, the slave trade, and a specific 
kind of historicism all operate according to 
a speculative logic that enacts the protocols 
of finance capital, Baucom also describes 
a powerful counterdiscourse. Against the 
“disinterested” universalism of liberal his- 
toriography he discovers the “interested... 
cosmopolitanism” of abolitionist discourse 
(268, 312). Against an “actuarial histori- 
cism” that colludes with the insurance table 
by “discover[ing] in the individual not what 
is exceptional to but what is typical of a given 
historical moment,” he ranges a “romantic 
historicism” that is capable of honoring sin- 
gularity, exceptionality, and the lack of as- 
similability to the abstract (43, 40, 43). And 
against the “theoretical realism” perfected by 
Daniel Defoe and Henry Fielding, he poses 
the “melancholy realism” of Walter Scott and 
the historical novel he invented (43, 46). 

This latter distinction hinges on the dif- 
ference between two types of “type”: 
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[T]he actuarial type endorses the exchange of 
the “real” for the “theoretical” life of things 
by avowing the real existence of theoretical 
abstractions (hence “theoretical realism”); 
the romantic type, oppositely, implicitly re- 
sists the exchange of life for death by seeking 
to return dead things to life and insisting on 
the affective reality of the exemplary ghosts it 
calls from the vasty deeps (hence what I am 
calling “melancholy realism”). (46) 


I am not convinced that this resistant aes- 
thetic is best described as melancholic. Still, 
the conjunction among a specific regime of 
capitalist accumulation, the birth of histori- 
cal fiction as a form, and that form’s criti- 
cal typifications is extremely suggestive. We 
might extrapolate from that conjunction 
something like the following: if the eco- 
nomic logic of the late twentieth century 
repeats, intensifies, and recuperates that of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centu- 
ries—and if postmodern culture in general 
is that logic’s symptomatic expression—then 
the postcolonial historical novel stands as 
the inheritor of Baucom’s counterdiscourse, 
repeating, intensifying, and completing its 
powers of critical recovery.” The genre is 
born from the reemergence of a specula- 
tive capital that “turns its back entirely on 
the thingly world, ... and revels in its pure 
capacity to breed money from money.” It 
inherits and radicalizes the legacy of Scott 
in response to this scenario. Its typifica- 
tions work to reveal how a central dimen- 
sion to what postmodernity obscures with 
the triumphal rhetoric of globalization is 
the history of that earlier, more obviously 
sinister, transoceanic order called colonial 
capitalism. And yet the genre, in revealing 
the link, also uncovers utopian resources 
for imagining alternatives to this global 
formation, based in local, prenational soli- 
darities that are nonetheless modern—and 
worldly—in scope. 
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Notes 


1. The project includes works by American (Toni Mor- 
rison), South African (Marlene van Niekerk, Zoé Wicomb), 
Indian (Ghosh, Hari Kunzru, Arundhati Roy), Caribbean 
(Chamoiseau, Marlon James), Pakistani (Kamila Shamsie), 
and British authors (Unsworth, J. G. Farrell). 

2. My account of the literary mapping of totality is 
indebted to Lukacs (Historical Novel) and to Jameson’s 
extension of Lukacs in Marxism and Form and “Cogni- 
tive Mapping.” Lukacs views realism as uniquely capable 
of such mapping, and Unsworth’s and Ghosh’s books are 
clearly (if eomplicatedly) realist, but I resist Hamish Dal- 
ley’s suggestion that postcolonial historical fiction is real- 
ist tout court, even in the expanded sense he intends with 
the term “allegorical realism” (13-41). See my “Colonial 
Trauma” for an exploration of modernist examples. The 
argument of this essay differs from Dalley’s too in the 
weight it gives to the aspiration toward systematized 
understanding and the emphasis on premodern residues 
subsisting in and disrupting the secular-modern. 

3. The Zong became a watershed case in the history of 
antislavery. See Walvin, ch. 1, for details. 

4. Despite superficial similarities, this alternative soci- 
ality should be rigorously distinguished from what Michel 
Foucault terms “heterotopias,” a concept whose limita- 
tions David Harvey has forcefully described (183-84). 

5. Fora summary of this criticism, see Levitas, ch. 1. 

6. Wegner argues that Jameson’s theory of cognitive 
mapping provides egress from this valorization of the 
negative. 

7. A lengthier exposition of my argument about Sa- 
cred Hunger is in my “Barry Unsworth.” 

8. For a historical argument to this effect, see Trocki xiii. 

9. Ghosh and Chakrabarty engaged in a lengthy pub- 
lic correspondence about Chakrabarty’s Provincializing 
Europe (Chakrabarty and Ghosh). 

10. The differences Paulette rejects are hierarchical 
barriers to equality and communion. The novel emphati- 
cally advocates alterity as a horizontally structuring 
principle of psychic and social life. 

11. Iam indebted to one of PMLA’s anonymous re- 
viewers for this connection. 

12. Although Baucom’s final chapter discusses con- 
temporary novels by Toni Morrison and by Fred D’Aguiar, 
his model helps us understand the emergence of a new 
genre, not just of isolated texts. 
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HERE CAN BE LITTLE DOUBT THAT NEW TECHNOLOGIES AND DIG- 

ital media are transforming East African culture. According 

to reports by the Communications Authority of Kenya, be- 
tween 2007 and 2015 the total number of Internet users in Kenya 
grew from about 2.2 million (6% of the population) to about 29.6 
million (65% of the population), many of them accessing the In- 
ternet through mobile devices (Communications Statistics Report 
and Fourth Quarter Sector Statistics Report). Kenyan scholars have 
highlighted the ways that increased access to the Internet has made 
space—in the form of discussion forums, blogs, chat rooms, and 
social networks—for the airing of marginalized and dissenting 
voices on social and cultural affairs (Ligaga, ““Virtual Expressions”; 
Mwangi, “Queer Agency”). In the last decade the Internet has also 
become a site of flourishing literary activity in East Africa. Doreen 
Strauhs describes how literary production in Kenya and Uganda has 
shifted away from universities and publishing houses to less official 
spaces, both online and offline, primarily in the social networks of 
“literary NGOS,” like Kwani Trust in Kenya: “Kwani Trust has con- 
sistently worked toward disintegrating the borders between online 
and offline communication by incorporating and exploring email, 
blogging, and SMS technology as narratives for literary expression” 
(126). The writers associated with these organizations, she argues, 
“contribute to a more flexible understanding of literature and the 
places where this literature thrives . .. work[ing] against the estab- 
lished canon of the local literary mainstream” (91). 

Although most of Kwani Trust’s publications are written in 
English, one of the strategies for its subversion of Kenya’s literary 
mainstream has been linguistic. The organization’s literary maga- 
zine, Kwani?, regularly publishes texts written in Sheng, a patois of 
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Kenya's urban youth that mixes Swahili with 
English and other Kenyan languages. Kwani? 
thus elevates a marginalized linguistic code 
associated with the youth of low-income ar- 
eas of Nairobi. This democratization of lit- 
erary space has followed similar trends in 
East African popular music, which have also 
been aided by new technologies and media, 
alongside the liberalization of TV and ra- 
dio. New musical genres drawing heavily on 
American hip-hop and with lyrics in Sheng 
or Swahili have emerged as the most popular 
and the most socially and politically subver- 
sive (Mwangi, “Sex”). Both Strauhs and Dina 
Ligaga (“Kwani?”) emphasize how the literary 
landscape created by Kwani Trust incorpo- 
rates hip-hop (among other popular forms) 
into its new, more flexible understanding of 
Kenyan literature. In addition to song lyr- 
ics, many of the poems, interviews, and short 
stories published in Sheng by Kwani? are au- 
thored by prominent Kenyan hip-hop artists, 
“provok[ing] a cultural exchange between 
sociocultural and linguistic spaces that may 
not take place otherwise” (Strauhs 123). 
While both Strauhs and Ligaga address 
how the proliferation of digital media and the 
unorthodoxies of popular cultural forms have 
destabilized Kenya’s anglophone literary es- 
tablishment,' they do not address the interface 
between these new media and longer-standing 
literary forms traditionally written and per- 
formed in African languages. This essay con- 
siders that interface in relation to the writing 
and performance of formal Swahili poetry. By 
focusing on the remediation of a centuries-old 
poetic practice in a twenty-first-century digi- 
tal social network—namely, Facebook—I dem- 
onstrate how East Africa’s new media offer a 
forum for challenging received poetic conven- 
tions in Swahili.” Even sites that endeavor to 
preserve the linguistic and cultural authority 
of Swahili literary tradition become in prac- 
tice controversial crossroads of language, 
culture, and identity, ultimately opening new 
terrains for literary production and debate. 
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The Tradition of Swahili Dialogue Poetry 


The poetic tradition of the East African coast 
is well documented in scholarly literature 
(see Mazrui; Mazrui and Sharriff; Miehe et 
al; Mulokozi and Sengo; Shariff, Tungo Zetu; 
Vierke, On the Poetics). Although extant 
manuscripts have been dated to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, Swahili poetry 
is generally believed to have emerged in the 
primarily Muslim coastal regions of Kenya 
and Tanzania much earlier. A fundamental 
element of the hybrid culture that formed out 
of centuries of interchange between Africans 
on the coast and traders from the Arab world, 
formal Swahili poetry shares many traits with 
Arabic poetry but constitutes its own tradi- 
tion. Scholars of Swahili poetics distinguish 
roughly a dozen unique verse forms, each 
with its own set of prosodic rules regarding 
rhyme, meter, stanzaic structure, and patterns 
of repetition (Nabahany; Shariff, Tungo Zetu). 

Cross-cutting these forms, the tradition 
of dialogue verse—composing a poem in re- 
sponse to another poem or addressing a poem 
directly to another poet with the intention of 
soliciting a response, often called ushairi wa 
kujibizana or malumbano in Swahili—has 
been central to Swahili poetics (Biersteker; 
Njogu; Shariff, “Function” and Tungo Zetu 96- 
97). Traditionally, malumbano played a critical 
role in determining poetic skill and conferring 
titles of mastery: “To become a shaha [master 
poet], one has to prove one’s capacities in pub- 
lic... . Eloquence and versatility are tested in 
competitions of dialogue poetry... . It is from 
competence in these poetic confrontations 
that his authority derives and his mastery is 
proven” (Vierke, On the Poetics 399). In earlier 
centuries such competitions were part of tradi- 
tional dance ceremonies called gungu, in which 
competing poets took turns composing verses 
to “untie” poetic riddles given by the presid- 
ing master poets (Njogu 106-07; Vierke, On 
the Poetics 399). The poetic exchange of gungu 
played an important role in the solidification 
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of interpersonal relationships and in con- 
flict resolution, both between individuals 
and between larger communities. The early- 
nineteenth-century dialogue between poets in 
Mombasa and Lamu before and after the battle 
of Kuduhu, for instance, offers a powerful ex- 
ample of the form’s use in diplomacy and po- 
litical negotiation (Biersteker and Shariff). 
These traditions of poetic exchange grew 
out of the specific cultural milieu of the East 
African coast and were pivotal to the devel- 
opment of a Swahili ethnocultural identity 
that persists today, but the composition of 
Swahili poetry has long moved outside the 
confines of these communities into wider na- 
tional and regional spheres. As the Swahili 
language itself spread inland as the result of 
expanded trade networks in the nineteenth 
century and the interventions of colonial gov- 
ernments and missionary educators, Swahili 
poetry followed. The emergence and expo- 
nential growth of print newspaper circula- 
tion from the late nineteenth century to the 
present further increased the circulation of 
Swahili poetry and provided new venues for 
poetic dialogue (Askew 515-16). In the twen- 
tieth century, Shaaban Robert, a poet native 
to the northern coast of Tanzania, played a 
critical role in engaging popular audiences 
outside his coastal community by simplify- 
ing poetic forms and using a poetic diction 
closer to Standard Swahili than to the north- 
ern dialects associated with the poetic tradi- 
tion. Poetry was also strongly promoted as an 
integral part of cultural policy in the newly 
independent Tanzanian government under 
Julius Nyerere (Askew 516; Blommaert 255- 
61). Nyerere himself engaged in lengthy poetic 
dialogues to discuss socialist ideology and 
praxis (Biersteker 95-144). Performances of 
poetic dialogue created the basis of ngonjera, 
a genre formalized by Mathias Mnyampala in 
order to disseminate and popularize the major 
precepts of the Arusha Declaration (Harries). 
The composition and performance of 
Swahili dialogue poetry persists to the pres- 
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ent day, primarily in the form of live poetry 
competitions and continued circulation in 
Kenyan and Tanzanian print media and ra- 
dio programming. In addition to these con- 
ventional media, the form has recently begun 
circulating in personal Web sites, blogs, and 
online social networks, particularly Facebook. 


Swahili Poetry on Facebook 


In the last decade, a number of public groups 
were created on Facebook with the purpose 
of connecting Swahili poets with one an- 
other and with readers and of providing a 
forum for posting poetry and allowing po- 
ets to respond to the compositions of other 
poets. Umoja wa Washairi (“The Poets’ Fel- 
lowship”), the first among these groups and, 
with close to 1,500 members, the largest, was 
formed in May 2009 (www.facebook.com/ 
groups/washairi/). Its members include stu- 
dents, professors, and professionals across 
East Africa, as well as East African students 
and instructors studying or working abroad 
in the United States, Europe, and the Middle 
East. The group’s description reads: 


Hili ni kundi litakalowaunganisha washairi na 
wapenzi wote wa Kiswahili kote ulimwenguni. 
Yeyote yu tayari kujiunga nalo; washairi na 
wapenzi wote wa fani hii. Ni kupitia hili kundi 
ambapo tutabadilishana mawazo ili tuuen- 
deleze ushairi. Kundi hili si la mashairi huru! 


This is a group which will bring together poets 
and all lovers of Swahili language all over the 
world. Anyone who is prepared to is welcome 
to join it: poets and all lovers of this craft. It is 
through this group that we will share ideas so 
that we can develop and sustain [Swahili] po- 
etry. This is not a group for free-verse poetry! 


The group’s description suggests that its 
members are aware of the potential reach of 
a social networking site such as Facebook and 
imagine a worldwide audience for their po- 
ems. But even as a global membership is en- 
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visioned, the final line hints at the creators’ 
wariness of cultural contamination. 

The prohibition on free-verse poetry 
harks back to a long and heated dispute over 
poetic form in Swahili that emerged in the 
1970s, when students and faculty members 
at the University of Dar-es-Salaam began 
experimenting outside the traditional forms 
of poetic composition in Swahili. Although 
ostensibly an aesthetic disagreement between 
advocates of established formal genres of 
Swahili verse (so-called traditionalists) and 
proponents of newer forms of unrhymed and 
unmetered poetry (so-called modernists), 
this literary debate was deeply politicized 
on several axes, all of which intersected with 
larger concerns about the construction of a 
viable nation (Mazrui 45-82; Madumulla, 
Bertoncini, and Blommaert). 

Modernist advocates for free-verse po- 
etry argued that traditional Swahili poetry 
included too much Arabic vocabulary and 
was too committed to forms originating in 
the Arab world, reflecting a tradition alien 
to Africa. The traditionalists argued that the 
standardized form of Swahili language used 
by modernists in their poetry had been con- 
structed by the English colonizers and there- 
fore represented a foreign influence. The use of 
free verse was deemed tantamount to accep- 
tance of European imperialism, an acceptance 
that could not be compared with the Arab in- 
fluence, which was the product of hundreds of 
years of cultural exchange and intermarriage 
(Madumulla, Bertoncini, and Blommaert). 

Although these arguments reflected the 
specific postindependence moment, the ex- 
plicit mention of free verse in the description 
of Umoja wa Washairi reveals the continued 
salience of this tension in the twenty-first 
century. A more extensive description from 
an earlier iteration of the group states the 
risk explicitly: 


Although there are many languages in East 
and Central Africa, Swahili continues to 
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stand firm and spread its roots into fertile 
areas. Although this language continues to 
grow quickly, there are “youth languages” 
which are impeding the speed of its spread. 
... The world is changing. I remember the 
days when Swahili wasn’t affected by those 
youth languages or any other dialects. Imita- 
tion of the white world has increased. Here I 
ask myself, where are we headed?? 


In this statement, Western influence is linked 
unambiguously to the growth of Sheng in 
Kenya and its associated popular cultural 
forms, a growth perceived as a threat to Swa- 
hili linguistic and literary purity. 

A list of the group’s objectives included 
“to bring together poets and lovers of the 
craft of poetry all over the world” and “to 
ensure that alongside poetry, the Swahili lan- 
guage is respected, used fluently, honored, de- 
veloped and spread to all corners of the world 
without being affected by any other languages 
or dialects.” The language of these goals sug- 
gests that the remediation of Swahili poetry 
on online social networks constitutes more 
than a mere transfer of Swahili poetic dia- 
logue from its traditional media. Increased 
access to digital media across East Africa and 
the transnational circulation of Swahili cul- 
tural forms of various kinds are clearly both 
raising anxieties about cultural contamina- 
tion and increasing the stakes of defining and 
defending linguistic and literary identities. 


Malumbano between Alamin Siwa Somo 
and Edison Wanga 


Across the pages of the Umoja wa Washairi 
network of affiliated Facebook users, a heated 
poetic dialogue broke out in January 2012 be- 
tween two poets from Mombasa. The dialogue 
was precipitated by both an off-line poetic 
competition sponsored by the Mombasa- 
based radio station Radio Rahma and the 
subsequent publication in a local newspaper 
of a poem by one of the competitors (alleg- 
edly under a different name), questioning 
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the judging of the competition (Marjan). The 
series of exchanges provoked an outpouring 
of commentary in poetry and prose not only 
on the particular rivalry between these two 
young poets but also on the aesthetics of Swa- 
hili poetry itself and the characteristics, both 
literary and moral, of a good poet. 

The dispute found its way onto Facebook 
on 8 January, when Alamin Siwa Somo, the 
winner of the live competition, put the poem 
“Mtunzi Fatani” (“The Poet Instigator”) in 
a post titled “Watunzi Tuwate Ufitinaji na 
Ugonganishi” (“Poets, Let’s Stop Causing Dis- 
cord and Strife”) on his own wall and tagged 
twenty-nine friends, including the intended 
(though not explicitly named) recipient of the 
poem, Edison Wanga. 

The post was shared by one friend and re- 
ceived thirty-eight comments, more than any 
other poem Somo had posted since he had be- 
gun participating in the site. A minute later, 
he reposted his poem with the additional 
title “Watungao Tungo Wakaweka Majina 
ya Watu Wengine” (“Poets Who Compose 
Poems under the Names of Others”) on the 
Umoja wa Washairi wall, where it garnered a 
number of additional comments. In “Mtunzi 
Fatani,” the poet claims indifference to and 
artistic superiority over his rival, Wanga, rid- 
iculing him for publishing a poem under the 
name of another poet and challenging him 
to compose a response in the same meter as 
“Mtunzi Fatani”: 


Mtunzi Fatani (excerpts) 


Ungapiga dora, na kunibarizi, hili uwelewe. 

Hautonikera, wala silipizi, sina chuki nawe. 

Wewe wadorora, hujui utunzi, nenda 
kwenginewe. 

Tambara tambara, lililo tatizi, ndio bwana wewe. 


Napiga makofi, kumshangilia, kwa wakati huu 
Roho yangu safi, ninamuambia, ajo’nae juu. 
Yeye kidafari, kilo na udhia, kiso na nafuu. 
Mithili ya sufi, kilivyo legea, hakina suluu. 


Bingwa kujiona, hapa kote pwani, katika kutunga. 
Ka’ yeye hakuna, anayo thamani, ilo na muanga. 
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Ndio ninanena, ajuwe yakini, yeye ni mjinga. 
Jijinga la vina, na pia mizani, kazi kuboronga. 


Niate niambe, nimpe ukweli, awate upuzi. 

Wewe ni mzembe, mwenye ujahili, wenye 
pingamizi. 

Kwa tungo maembe, zenye ubatili, pia na uzuzi. 

Jijuwe ukembe, usongee mbali, na hunu utunzi. 


Haujajijuwa, kwamba uazimu, kujiona gwiji. 
Kwa tungo za dowa, ziso na utamu, tusozihitji. 
Tafadhali powa, utuze fahamu, tenda la faraji. 
Heshima ‘tapawa, ukishika zamu, kwenda kwa 
Mpaji. 
Kwa leo ninene, nikupe la wazi, ulo na vituko. 
Zengea nyengine, na sio utunzi, sio fani yako. 
Jitu lidengene, kujaa upuzi, wenye na sumbuko. 
Kwa jina lengine, kwe’ka kwenye tunzi, ficha jina 
lako. 


Kama mume kweli, ukitaka jibu, iga ‘livyotunga. 
Tungo kunakili, yote kwa kitabu, bila kuviringa. 
‘Sipo fanya hili, nakupasha babu, takuita bunga. 
Bunga lilofeli, nilipe adhabu, pate likaranga. 


Ninasimamisha, kuipiga mbiu, niko kikomoni. 
Kuwagonganisha, kwa Baya Kisau, nae Shaabani. 
Nimejuwa kwisha, kuwa yako kiu, ni ya ufitini. 
Wakati mekwisha, sijakasau, naenda kazini. 

(8 Jan. 2012, 6:31 a.m.) 


The Poet Instigator 


You would circle round me and wage war, but 
understand this: 

You don’t trouble me, nor will I fight, I have no 
hatred for you. 

You don’t know poetic craft; take your drooling 
somewhere else. 

Youre like an old rag, all tied up in knots. 


For now I’m clapping my hands to cheer for him, 

The proud one. I tell him: my own soul is serene. 

He’s a useless thing, confused, with no hope for 
improvement. 

Limp like wool, there’s no solution for him. 


He fancies himself the master of poetry, master 
of the whole coast. 
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There’s no one like him, the most highly valued, 
the enlightened one. 

Let me be clear, he should know: he’s an 
ignoramus. 

A towering ignoramus, ignorant of rhyme and of 
meter; he only makes a mess of things. 


Let me speak frankly, let me give him the truth, so 
he quits his foolishness: 

You are lazy, ignorant, and obstinate. 

Your poems are mangoes: empty vanity and gossip. 

Know it: youre an infant. Get far away from the 
art of poetry. 


You don’t know yourself, you are crazy to call 
yourself an expert. 

For these poems full of blemishes, devoid of flavor; 
we don’t need them. 

Please calm yourself, deepen your understanding, 
take actions that bring comfort. 

You'll be given respect, when it’s your turn to go 
to God. 


But for today let me say, let me give it to you plain: 
you are shocking. 

Seek out something else, not poetry; it’s not the 
field for you. 

You're a dishonest oaf, a wearisome fool. 

By using another name on your poem, by hiding 
your own name. 


If you really are a man, if you want to answer (me), 
imitate what I’ve composed 

Copy the poem, the whole thing, without 
circumventing. 

If you don’t do this, I’m telling you, man, I'll call 
you feebleminded. 

A feebleminded failure, let me give the oaf his 
punishment, let him wander aimless. 


I'll stop here with my horn-blowing; I’m at the end. 

The way you stirred up conflict between Baya 
Kisau and Shaabani,* 

It’s clear to me, your thirst is for discord. 

I’m out of time, I’m going to work. 


Less than twenty-four hours after the 
posting of Somo’s poem (on which comments 
continued to accrue), Wanga posted the poem 
“Umezoea Kupewa” (“You Are Used to Hav- 
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ing Things Handed to You”), receiving nine 
comments within several hours of the post- 
ing. His poem returns the ridicule, lambast- 
ing the poetry of Somo and insinuating, in the 
title and final refrain, that Somo is incapable 
of writing verse without resorting to mimicry: 


Umezoea Kupewa (excerpts) 


Sitokujibu matusi, ewe siwa somo, 
Unatunga makamasi, yanotapisha bayana, 
Utungowo si halisi, usokuwa na amana, 
Umezoea kpewa, kutafuta utashindwa 


Akaja kupa mjomba, siwa somo ukaringa, 
Ukaanza kujigamba, namba wani kwa kutunga, 
Unotunga ni mafwamba, leo nakwamia Wanga, 
Umezoea kpewa, kutafuta utashindwa 


Unatukana wabara, hawana vipaji, 
Kujiona u Kudura, wakupeana mataji, 
Wamuibia Nasira, kijifanya mjuaji, 
Umezoea kpewa, kutafuta utashindwa 


Maneno yote ni yake, ukakijaza kitabu, 
Wakita chako ni chake, jinale kuliharibu, 
Ngeandika jina lake, badala ya kutuswibu, 
Umezoea kpewa, kutafuta utashindwa 


Wajifanya msadifu, wengine kudhalilisha, 
Kazi ya Abdulatifu, waringa nayo maisha, 
Mistari u hafifu, waomba kupewa kisha, 
Umezoea kpewa, kutafuta utashindwa 


Mwisho shairi nafunga, ukweli nikiutema, 
Ndimi Edisoni Wanga, malenga wa kujituma, 
Ni tayari kwa mapanga, ku’marisha, 
Umezoea kpewa, kutafuta utashindwa 
(9 Jan. 2012, 3:48 a.m.) 


You Are Used to Having Things Handed to You 


I won't answer you with profanity, Siwa Somo, 

Your poems are like mucus, obviously nauseating, 

What you compose isn’t true, you who can’t be 
trusted, 

You are used to having things handed to you; you 
can't get them for yourself. 


Your uncle handed you things and you, Siwa 
Somo, put on airs, 
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You started to boast of yourself: number one 
among poets, 

What you compose are deceptions; today, I, 
Wanga, am telling you 

You are used to having things handed to you; you 
can't get them for yourself. 


You insult those from up country, they have no 
talent, 

You think divine fate is yours to determine, it is 
you who hands out the crowns, 

You steal from [Ahmad] Nassir, pretending to 
know what you're doing, 

You are used to having things handed to you; you 
can't get them for yourself. 


All the words are his, you filled an entire book 
with them, 

When you call his yours, you ruin his good name, 

You should have signed his name, rather than 
insulting us, 

You are used to having things handed to you; you 
can't get them for yourself. 


You pretend to be polite, in order to humiliate 
others 

The work of Abdulatif [Abdalla], you spend your 
life flashing it around, 

Your verses are weak, so you ask to be given 
[others]; in the end 

You are used to having things handed to you; you 
can't get them for yourself. 


I’m closing this poem, as I spit out the truth, 

Iam Edison Wanga, the poetmaster who applies 
himself, 

I’m willing to test my strength with machetes, 

You are used to having things handed to you; you 
can't get them for yourself. 


Several days later, Wanga posted another 
poem entitled “Raji Bongo Siwa” (“Raj Bongo Is 
Siwa”). Tagged recipients included both Somo 
and Omar Babu Marjan, one of the more criti- 
cal commentators on Wanga’s previous post- 
ing. The poem received eight, mostly positive, 
comments, all from friends unaffiliated with 
Umoja wa Washairi. In “Raji Bongo Siwa,” 
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Wanga accuses Somo of creating a second Face- 
book alias deliberately to antagonize him: 


Raji Bongo Siwa (excerpts) 


Wajipigia upatu, kujiita Raji Bongo, 
Hauwoni haya katu, kusifia zako tungo, 
Lijisajili satatu, fesibuku na mpango, 
Nimefanya utafiti, Raji Bongo ndiye Siwa, 


Rafiki wake wa kwanza, katumia Alamini, 
Pembeni ukajibanza, kujiswifia jamani, 
Nani shairi wafunza, potea huko mitini, 
Nimefanya utafiti, Raji Bongo ndiye Siwa, 


Alamini humuwezi, kidomo wajipigia, 

Una nyingi paparazzi, zisizo na njema nia, 
Kujipandishia ngazi, kwa mwingine kupitia, 
Nimefanya utafiti, Raji Bongo ndiye Siwa, 


Huna kazi za kufanya, majina kujibandika, 
Tabia zako zasinya, mtu mkubwa hakika, 
Majina kutuchanganya, Raji Siwa kufunika, 
Nimefanya utafiti, Raji Bongo ndiye Siwa, 


Mtunzi ni Edisoni, asopenda kuudhiwa, 
Hunitishi Alamini, wengi washakutambuwa, 
Nimefanya utafiti, Raji Bongo ndiye Siwa. 

(18 Jan. 2012, 3:54 a.m.) 


Raj Bongo Is Siwa 


You give yourself gifts, in calling yourself Raj 
Bongo, 

You have no shame at all, praising your own poems, 

[The oaf] registered himself on Facebook at 
nine’o’clock, by design, 

I’ve done my research, Raj Bongo is indeed Siwa, 


For his very first friend, he chose Alamin, 

And then you hid on the sidelines, while you 
praised yourself, my goodness, 

Whose poetry teacher are you? Get lost in the bush, 

I’ve done my research, Raj Bongo is indeed Siwa, 


Who can keep up with Alamin the way he talks 
himself up? 
So many paparazzi, and no good intentions, 
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Elevating yourself by using another, 
I’ve done my research, Raj Bongo is indeed Siwa, 


You have nothing to do but give yourself new 
names. 

These hateful behaviors, coming from an adult, 

Switching names on us, using Raj to cover up Siwa, 

I’ve done my research, Raj Bongo is indeed Siwa, 


The poet is Edison, who doesn’t like to be 
provoked, 

You don’t scare me, Alamin, many already 
recognize you, 

Go far away, stop the treachery of smearing my 
good name 

I’ve done my research, Raj Bongo is indeed Siwa. 


About two months later, Wanga posted a 
third poetic response to Somo entitled “Huna 
Ubunifu” (“You Have No Creativity”). The 
note received forty-seven comments, which 
continued to come in more than a month after 
the posting. In “Huna Ubunifu,” Wanga reit- 
erates much of the criticism in his first poem: 


Huna Ubunifu (excerpts) 


Huna ubunifu, Siwa kwa kutunga, tungo zako 
mbaya, 

Kazi kukashifu, mawi kuboronga, wenza pasi 
haya, 

Kuwa mwadilifu, vina ukipanga, usije koseya, 

Wewe ndo Latifu, wa kujaza kunga, nyumba 
kuingiya. 


Unabadilisha, tungo za wenzio, kuziita zako, 

Hadhi kuishusha, kwa matamanio, vitu vya 
wenzako, 

Wajiaibisha, kwa hiyo kazio, unoita yako, 

Leo nakwamsha, tena mbio mbio, uwache unoko. 


Omba msamaha, itoke udia, inokusirima, 

Kukupa karaha, kukosesha nia, moyo kukuuma, 

Chuki huna raha, kunipandishia, maneno 
lawama, 

Ya nini madaha, ulojiwekea, waca tenda wema. 


Wajiona bora, kutunga usita, hapa kote Pwani, 
Malenga wakera, kwa kati kupita, tungo hayawani, 
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Kwako ni ibra, kutunga usita, kuweka kumbini, 
Ninakuchakura, Edikikusuta, uliko Ganjoni. 


Bora naondoka, Siwa mshindani, asoweza 
kushinda, 
Tope kujipaka, mwilini usoni, kuzidisha inda, 
Nijibu kitaka, hapa ukumbini, toneshwa kidonda, 
Nitakupa kaka, moja tu laini, lililokushinda. 
(14 Mar. 2012, 4:28 a.m.) 


You Have No Creativity 


You have no creativity, Siwa, in your poetry; your 
poems are bad, 

All you do is slander your fellows, ruin them with 
nonsense, shamelessly, 

To be morally upright, [you claim], one must 
never make a mistake in his rhymes, 

For it is you who is God of secret teachings, the 
righteous one. 


You change around the poems of your fellows, 
and call them your own, 

You lower your status by coveting the things of 
others, 

You embarrass yourself with that work, the work 
you call yours, 

Today I am here to rouse you, as fast as possible: 
quit your gossip. 


Ask for forgiveness, to remove the aggravation 
that smothers you, 

That disgusts you, that steals your will and 
wounds your heart, 

Hate gives no pleasure, piling words of blame on 
me, 

What are you putting on airs for, give it up, do 
good. 


You think you are the best across the coast at 
composing in sixes, 

You aggravate the poets by getting in their way, a 
poet beast, 

To you it’s a miracle, to compose in sixes, to put 
[a poem in sixes] on the stage 

I, Edi, am overturning you, I’m confronting you 
publicly, right where you are in Ganjoni 
[neighborhood of Mombasa]. 


Better I leave, Siwa is a competitor who cannot win, 
He covers his body and face with mud, to increase 
his spite, 
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Answer me if you want to, here on the stage, let the 
wound be reopened, 

Pll give you, brother, a single line that will defeat 
you. 


These poems might be dismissed as 
little more than a series of personal attacks 
between two young rivals—a common oc- 
currence on social media—but the criti- 
cisms leveled by the poets and the nature of 
the commentary they inspired suggest wide 
cultural and literary implications. Facebook 
emerges in this dispute as a cultural and lin- 
guistic crossroads in which voices of Swahili 
literary authority, in both poetry and prose, 
come up against voices of contemporary ur- 
ban youth culture that defy that authority. In 
particular, I read the challenges contained in 
Wanga’s responses to Somo as informed by 
a poetics that draws on Western hip-hop— 
challenges heightened by the digital medium 
in which they are delivered. 

The dispute involves three conflicting 
value systems: first, individualism and origi- 
nality versus humility and homage; second, 
direct versus indirect speech; and, third, 
Western aesthetics (principally adapted black 
vernacular forms) versus Eastern aesthetics 
(principally adapted Arabic forms). 


Who Is the Poet? Originality versus Homage 


In “Mtunzi Fatani,” Somo refers to Wanga’s 
compositions as “full of blemishes, devoid 
of flavor,” but his criticism extends beyond 
Wanga’s poetry to the poet’s personal charac- 
ter. Somo calls Wanga “ukembe” (“infant”), 
“mjinga” (“ignoramus”), and refers to him 
using the inanimate diminutive prefix ki- (in 
words like “kidarafi” [“useless thing”]) and 
the inanimate augmentative prefixes ji- and 
li- (in words like “jijinga” (“enormous igno- 
ramus’ ]), implying that Somo’s target is less 
than human and by turns either small and 
insignificant or hulking and graceless. Many 
of the comments by other Umoja wa Washairi 
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members back the charges of puerility and 
ignorance. They repeatedly refer to Wanga as 
mtoto (“child”) and suggest his immaturity 
with the term bado (“not yet” or “still”): “huyu 
jamaa anajiona ameiva lakini bado ni mtoto 
sana katika utunzi” (“this guy thinks he’s 
ripe, but he’s still a child in his [poetic] com- 
position”; Baya Kitsao, 8 Jan. 2012, 10:36 a.m.) 
and “Edison Wanga ... wewe ni mtoto sana 
kwa Alamin S. Somo . .. kajifunze ndio uje 
ujibizane na huyu” (“Edison Wanga . . . you 
are a little child next to Alamin S. Somo... 
go learn something and then you can come 
back and banter with this one”; Inspekta 
Raj Bongo, 11 Jan. 2012, 5:15 a.m.). Another 
commentator writes, “heri makini, mapepe 
takili” (“better be attentive; this foolishness 
is distressing”; Mshairi Mcha Machachari, 
8 Jan. 2012, 12:56 p.m.). The idea that Wanga 
has prematurely declared his own arrival be- 
comes a frequent refrain. In one comment, 
Wanga’s childishness is emphasized with ki-: 
“leo wewe kijana kidogo . . . wajiona ushafika 
ushakuwa kaka wajidhalilisha wewe bado .. .” 
(“today you are still a little boy .. . you think 
you've arrived, you've become a man, but you 
humiliate yourself, you're not there yet . . .”; 
Inspekta Raj Bongo, 12 Jan. 2012, 4:23 a.m.). 
In another comment, Wanga’s ignorance is 
emphasized with the augmentative /i-: “huyu 
juha Kalulu lenye kujuwa bahari ya taribia 
na kujiona lishafika” (“this [big] fool Kalulu 
who [only] knows the tarbia form and thinks 
[his hulking self] has arrived”; Inspekta Raj 
Bongo, 12 Jan. 2012, 4:55 a.m.).> Wanga’s al- 
leged incapacity is repeatedly contrasted with 
Somo’s knowledge and sophistication: 


Ushairi waujua, maneno kupambanua, wa- 
somi yawaelea, kwenye fani ukizama... ! 
wenye fani ukizama, mahasidi huwachoma, 
hubaki wakilalama nyoyoni kuteketea.. . ! 

(Sombwana Jidu, 10 Jan. 2012, 11:58 p.m.) 


You know poetry, know how to discriminate 
between words, [the words] are clear to the 
learned, to those who immerse themselves in 
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this art... ! And if you immerse yourself in 
this art, others are cut with envy, they’re left 
complaining as it ravages their hearts. 


As the dialogue in the comment sections 
continued into the days following the ini- 
tial postings, it dwindled down to two main 
commentators: Omar Babu Marjan, another 
well-established poet and early member of 
Umoja wa Washairi, and Inspekta Raj Bongo, 
who claimed to be an amateur poet but whom 
Wanga later accused Somo of having created. 
Marjan and Bongo developed a subdialogue 
of their own, in prose, elaborating the expec- 
tations placed on a young person starting to 
write poetry. 

Marjan’s first comment on Wanga’s 
poem begins “Pengine nimepitiwa na mbinu 
za utunzi lakini...” (“Perhaps I’ve been sur- 
passed [by you] in [your knowledge of] poetic 
strategies but .. .”; 12 Jan. 2012, 3:52 a.m.). It 
is clear that Marjan considers himself much 
more knowledgeable about Swahili poetics 
than Wanga; his foregrounding of humility 
is intentional. Denying his expertise while si- 
multaneously demonstrating it in both poetic 
and scholarly registers reveals itself as a pri- 
mary strategy for establishing his legitimacy. 
He goes on to write, “Mimi si mjuzi sana wa 
tungo wala si malenga, lakini.. .” (“’m not 
very skilled in poetry, nor am | a master poet, 
but ...”; 12 Jan. 2012, 3:52 a.m.). These perfor- 
mances of modesty lead to the claim that here 
in kwetu (an ambiguous term meaning “in 
our place” or “where we come from”) giving 
oneself the title of expert is simply not done 
(“si vizuri kwetu sisi kujitapa kwamba ni ma- 
bingwa”; 12 Jan. 2012, 3:52 a.m.). The exact 
kwetu referred to—be it coastal Kenya, the 
larger Swahili-speaking world, or the confines 
of the Umoja wa Washairi group—remains un- 
specified. Marjan follows this comment with 
two stanzas of poetry reiterating the point, 
which become part of a full poem that he posts 
several days later. He refers to this poem in his 
next comment, emphasizing the necessity of 
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bowing to the acknowledged experts: “sitting 
down” and “following” those who have come 
before and “know” (“Vizuri tukaketi chini au 
tukawafuata wajuao”; 12 Jan. 2012, 4:17 a.m.). 
This idea appeared in an earlier comment, by 
another commentator, in praise of Somo: 


... hii haijaja kwa urahisi, umenynyekea na 
kuwaheshimu watu waliokuzidi umri na hata 
wale wa umri mdogo na kupata ushauri ku- 
toka kwa malenga watajika ndipo umefikia 
hapo ulipo 

(Baya Kitsao, 9 Jan. 2012, 11:15 a.m.) 


... this hasn’t come easily, you have been 
humble, and respected those who are older 
than you and even those who are younger, 
and you have received poetry from the ac- 
knowledged masters, and that’s how you got 
where you are. 


Such statements attach the broader cultural 
value of respect for elders to the importance 
of humility in poetic utterance and imply a 
chastisement of Wanga for his failure in pay- 
ing such respect. 

In opposition to these calls for reverence 
to poetic predecessors, Wanga criticizes Somo 
for feigning the poetry in his self-published 
poetry collection, having either been fed the 
words or having copied them from his rela- 
tives, the renowned Swahili poets Ahmad 
Nassir and Abdilatif Abdalla. Wanga reacts in 
part to the title of Somo’s collection, Malenga 
wa Mombasa (“Master Poet of Mombasa”), 
a direct allusion to Nassir’s 1971 anthology 
Malenga wa Mvita.° By using this title, Somo 
benefited from Nassir’s canonized status and 
linked himself to a longer tradition, an ef- 
fect amplified by Nassir’s own allusions to 
the syllabic measures and rhyme schemes of 
Muyaka bin Haji, a celebrated eighteenth- 
century poet. Intertextual reference of this 
kind constitutes an important aspect of Swa- 
hili aesthetic practice. Somo’s engagement 
with a tradition of tribute to poetic elders is 
reframed by Wanga as plagiarism. 
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In the final stanza of “Mtunzi Fatani,” 
Somo acknowledges another traditional con- 
vention of dialogue poetry by challenging 
Wanga to respond in the same meter. This 
challenge is made additionally provocative by 
Somo’s choice of meter, an adaptation of the 
difficult ukawafi form, marked by its tripartite 
line structure and multiple internal rhymes 
and associated with early religious poetry. He 
also anticipates Wanga’s accusation that Somo 
copies his poems from others. He writes: 


If you really are a man, if you want to answer [me], 
imitate what I’ve composed. Copy the poem, 
the whole thing, without circumventing. 

If you don’t do this, I’m telling you, man, PI call 
you feebleminded. 


Copying, he implies, is not so easy as one 
thinks. Following the formal lead of another 
poet requires artistic prowess. 

Wanga’s third poetic response, posted 
more than two months after Somo’s initial 
poem, finally accepts the challenge and at- 
tempts an imitation of Somo’s form. The 
poem renews the accusation of plagiarism 
and ties plagiarism to a lack of creativity. Ac- 
cording to Wanga, Somo’s claims to moral 
righteousness and metrical precision are hol- 
low in the face of his inability to authentically 
create for himself. 

Wanga’s insistence on creativity over def- 
erence begins to come clear when viewed not 
through the lens of formal poetic conventions 
in Swahili, to which it is clearly antithetical, 
but rather through the lens of American 
hip-hop aesthetics. In contrast to Somo’s ac- 
cusations of inexperience and immodesty, 
Wanga represents his own work as express- 
ing a unique individual style. Adam Bradley 
describes this value in hip-hop as an aspira- 
tion toward “lyrical independence”: “When 
it comes to their styles, rappers are obsessed 
with novelty, ownership, and freedom” (125). 
While imitating one’s predecessors is an im- 
portant aspect of honing skill in hip-hop, 
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great value is placed on differentiating oneself 
from other artists. Bradley writes: “Rap was 
born in the first person. It is a music obsessed 
with the “I,” even to the point of narcissism” 
(179). Wanga’s refusal of his commentators’ 
insistence on humility makes perfect sense in 
this frame: “In most rap, modesty is anything 
but a virtue” (Bradley 188). 


Where ts Ukumbini? Direct versus 
Indirect Speech 


In her book Breakup 2.0, Ilana Gershon uses 
research on the public termination of rela- 
tionships by Facebook users in the United 
States to describe the development of “me- 
dia ideologies” (beliefs about media and the 
correct ways of using them) through “idioms 
of practice,” which “emerge out of collective 
discussions and shared practices” (6). Her 
description of Facebook users’ refiguring of 
ethics as they develop these ideologies is use- 
ful for thinking about Swahili poetic perfor- 
mance on Facebook. She writes, “New forms 
of knowledge circulation refigure people’s 
understandings of the ethics surrounding 
whether information should be public or pri- 
vate, simultaneously also reimagining the 
boundaries between public and private” (201). 
Just as breakup announcements between 
American undergraduates illuminate nego- 
tiations of the boundaries between public and 
private, the remediation of malumbano on 
the Facebook forum compels a reconsidera- 
tion of what constitutes onstage and offstage 
and, with it, a renegotiation of directness and 
indirectness in poetic utterance. 
Traditionally, indirectness—and the use 
of metaphor to obscure meaning—plays an 
important role in Swahili society and particu- 
larly in poetic expression. Although dialogue 
poetry can be used as a medium for teasing 
between friends, social setting is very impor- 
tant in determining what is appropriate ma- 
terial for the poetic exchange. Malumbano 
varies in the complexity of the language used 
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depending on the contexts and purposes of 
the poem and on the literary knowledge of the 
interlocutors: “Established poets often use ma- 
lumbano to gauge each other’s knowledge and 
establish their authority in the genre, while 
close friends might use malumbano to chide or 
joke with each other” (Ntarangwi 56). Direct 
commentary on the behavior or moral charac- 
ter of others—if engaged in at all—is tradition- 
ally reserved for intimate, private spaces. 

In the exchange between Wanga and 
Somo, the Facebook wall stands in for the 
ukumbi and becomes the public forum in 
which the poets perform their texts. We are 
reminded of this substitution when Wanga 
writes in the final stanza of “Huna Ubu- 
nifu,” “Njibu kitaka, hapa ukumbini, tonesha 
kidonda...” (“[A]nswer me if you want to, 
here on the stage, let the wound be reopened”; 
my emphasis).’ But where are the boundaries 
of the ukumbi? If different rules apply for on- 
and offstage speech, Facebook poets must de- 
termine for themselves what kinds of speech 
are appropriate for this new kind of stage. 

Wanga’s commentators criticized the 
young poet not only for his immaturity and 
inexperience but also for the directness of his 
address to Somo. Within minutes of his post- 
ing, Wanga was called to task for explicitly 
naming his opponent in his poetic response. 
Wanga had also responded to the poem in 
the comment section of Somo’s post—a space 
attached both visually and hypertextually to 
the intended party and the previous text—but 
in the comment section these statements did 
not provoke the outrage expressed after his 
direct naming of Somo in the formal poetic 
response. In one comment, Marjan writes: 


Huu si ungwana kwa kweli. Lugha hii ya ma- 
tusi haifai kabisa. Badala ya kutajana ma- 
jina mbona usitunge kwa kufumba? Mtunzi 
mpevu hufumba wala hatowi mambo wazi 
wazi. (9 Jan. 2012, 3:52 a.m.) 


This is not civilized at all, this kind of insult- 
ing language is totally inappropriate. Instead 
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of saying names, why can’t you compose in 
riddles? A mature poet always obscures, he 
doesn’t state the matter openly. 


In another comment, Marjan relates the direct 
naming to matukano (“insults, defamation”): 


[KJatika hali ilivyo, fumba kisha utafute 
mbinu za kuupeleka ujumbe kwa huyo uli- 
yemfumba ili apate fursa ya kukujibu. Haya 
ya kutajana majina na kutukanana si uung- 
wana hata kidogo kwa kweli! 

(9 Jan. 2012, 5:17 a.m.) 


[T]he way it’s done, you obscure the language 
and then you look for ways to get the mes- 
sage to the intended recipient so he gets the 
chance to answer you. This naming of names 
and defamation is not civilized at all! 


Although Wanga’s first response poem 
certainly places value on the communicative 
power of directness, it is difficult to say with 
certainty if Wanga was truly ignorant of this 
convention of Swahili dialogue poetry or if his 
naming of Somo was a knowing transgression 
of literary authority. By the time he posted his 
third response poem, however, there had been 
weeks of outraged commentary on his earlier 
poem, so we can almost certainly read a re- 
bellious refusal to abide by the stated conven- 
tions of the genre. This deliberate immodesty 
and rebellion again suggest the swagger of 
hip-hop, a public dissing of his artistic rival. 
As David Caplan writes, “[I]nstead of hiding 
it, [rappers] emphasize the competitive nature 
of artistic technique” (8). 

While this directness in the poems 
themselves is clearly contentious, the space 
of the comment section reveals itself to be 
much more open to direct speech. Many of 
the group members establish authority by 
adopting a scholarly register in their com- 
ments, explicitly detailing the conventions of 
Swahili poetics and dissecting Wanga’s con- 
traventions. Such explanations accord with 
the didactic goals elaborated in the Umoja wa 
Washairi group description but also open up 
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the possibility for renegotiation of the rules. 
We can see this renegotiation happening in 
a comment on Wanga’s poem “Umezoea Ku- 
pewa.” The commentator agrees with Marjan 
but adds the probing question: 


... nipe mwanga hapa endapo mmoja wa wa- 
naolumbana amtaje mwenzake hauoni ita- 
kuwa vigumu kwa yule mwingine kumfumba 
au kutomtaja? 

(Elvis Kosgei, 9 Jan. 2012, 4:56 a.m.) 


Shed light on this: when one of the two who 
is debating says the name of his rival, don’t 
you think it will be difficult for [the rival] to 
obscure or not state the name of the other? 


Dialogue of this kind suggests the beginning of 
a process of determining new codes of conduct 
for the Facebook ukumbi. By encouraging voices 
of scholarly and poetic authority to engage with 
untrained listeners and new practitioners, this 
environment encourages negotiation and the 
potential refiguring of poetic conventions. 


Tungo versus 2ngo: Language 
Interference and Youth Legitimacy 


The third area in which Wanga’s poetry poses 
a challenge to Swahili poetic authority can 
be found in its linguistic choices. Wanga 
does not write in Sheng, yet in many places 
in the comments section he and his support- 
ers code-switch between Swahili and English, 
particularly with phrases that draw on black 
vernacular, further linking their comments to 
hip-hop culture. Extended stretches of Afri- 
can American English, such as “Dis track..dat 
goes 2 all ur haterz..dats great@eddy” (Kevin 
Nathan Mwalwesh, 14 Mar. 2012, 5:09 a.m.), 
appear in comments from Wanga’s friends 
(predominantly nonmembers of Umoja wa 
Washairi). What’s more, by using the phrase 
“dis[s] track”—in hip-hop terminology a song 
written to discredit another artist—a friend 
of Wanga equates the poem with a rap song 
and praises its explicitly competitive nature. 
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Wanga and his supporters also use ab- 
breviations of Swahili that incorporate nu- 
merals or other characters. Switches such as 
ku2nga for kutunga (“to compose”) and m2 
for mtu (“person”) appear repeatedly in his 
comments. While substitutions of this na- 
ture are born of the character limitations of 
text messaging and Twitter, in this case the 
choices work less to reduce the length of the 
words than to signal their composition in a 
digital medium and their author’s participa- 
tion in a contemporary moment. Although 
Wanga does not use numerals in his poetic 
compositions, even his poems incorporate 
significantly more borrowings from English 
than the other poet commentators, words like 
namba wani and fesibuku, for example. 

In an insightful comparison between 
classical Swahili poetry and contemporary 
East African hip-hop, Clarissa Vierke notes 
the tendency toward linguistic borrowing as 
an area of overlap between the two genres: 


Both Swahili hip-hop lyrics and the utendi 
[a genre of Swahili poetry] are influenced 
by the idea that poetic language needs to be 
markedly different from “normal speech,” 
and both genres make use of “loanwords” in 
this respect: in the context of “classical” po- 
etry, the language is “heightened” by using 
marked archaisms as well as loanwords from 
Arabic. With respect to Swahili rap lyrics, the 
language is made to differ from a normatively 
prescribed standard form (“Kiswahili Sanifu”) 
or mainstream linguistic practices by having 
recourse to semantically, phonetically, and 
morphologically manipulated lexical items, 
including Anglicisms that pass into Sheng but 
also come from it. (“Comparing” 90) 


For young East African poets both these 
pools of cultural borrowing are available. In 
the context of the Facebook group, however, 
the choice between them takes on heightened 
significance. In the final exchange between 
Wanga and Marjan, which appears in the 
comment section after “Huna Ubunifu,” Mar- 
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jan offers an analysis in the form of a prov- 
erb, in this case a kind of mafumbo (“veiled 
language”)—highly valued in Swahili litera- 
ture—that Wanga is unable to decipher. When 
Wanga asks for an explanation, Marjan taunts 
not only Wanga’s failure to understand the 
Swahili idiom but also the syntax of Wanga’s 
comment, which Marjan identifies as directly 
translated from English—a corruption of 
Swahili. He thereby delegitimizes Wanga and 
questions his authenticity as a Swahili poet: 
reliance on English is a sign of Swahili incom- 
petence. This moment is particularly reveal- 
ing when read alongside another exchange 
between the two in the comment section of 
Somo’s original poem, in which Wanga incor- 
rectly transliterates the Arabic expression of 
gratitude (ss dull dh to “jazakalakhukheir” 
(24 Apr. 2012, 3:48 p.m.). Marjan responds 
to the error by claiming not to understand 
what Wanga means, drawing attention and 
scorn to his apparent unfamiliarity with the 
source language (25 Apr. 2012, 1:39 a.m.). The 
incorporation of Arabic loan words in speech 
and poetry has long been a marker of sophis- 
tication among Swahili speakers, and Marjan 
rejects Wanga’s attempt at this sophistica- 
tion. Wanga’s lack of familiarity with Arabic 
is tied to his dependence on English, both of 
which expose his inauthenticity as a Swahili 
poet. Knowledge of Arabic is also tied to re- 
ligious legitimacy. Marjan performs his own 
linguistic and religious authority in contrast 
by writing the phrase in Arabic characters, 
correcting the transliteration, and explaining 
the phrase, including its religious significance 
(25 Apr. 2012, 6:30 a.m., 9:44 a.m., 11:39 a.m.). 
An authentic Swahili poet, the subtext says, 
has mastery not only of Swahili prosody but 
also of Arabic and Islam. An authentic Swa- 
hili poet looks east, not west. 


Facebook as Crossroads 


It is Wanga’s second poetic response to Somo, 
“Raji Bongo Siwa,” in which the Facebook me- 
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dium is most clearly implicated in the height- 
ening of cultural and linguistic tensions. In 
this poem, Wanga accuses Somo of invent- 
ing the alias Inspekta Raj Bongo. Peculiarly, 
the accusation receives no response from the 
earlier commentators or from any member of 
Umoja wa Washairi; it receives only congrat- 
ulations from Wanga’s nonmember friends. 

If in fact Somo created a new profile iden- 
tity from which to make his most explicit crit- 
icisms of Wanga, an interesting dimension to 
the conflict has been added. Somo, because his 
poetic identity is known and because he must 
work within the confines of his poetic tradi- 
tion, cannot respond directly to Wanga in a 
public forum without losing face and, with it, 
much of the rhetorical power of his indirect 
poetic responses. At the same time, the social 
environment of Facebook, particularly within 
the context of the comment feature, permits 
a much wider range of speech genres (lan- 
guages, dialects, registers) than is tolerated 
in formal Swahili poetry. The commentators 
are willing to publicly lambast Wanga yet con- 
demn the practice of public criticism in poetic 
utterance. Creating a separate identity would 
offer Somo access to the full range of generic 
possibilities for communicating the messages 
that he would like both his opponent and the 
larger audience of bystanders to receive. None 
of Inspekta’s comments appear in verse, except 
when Somo’s and Wanga’s poems are quoted. 
Inspekta’s commentary uses significantly 
more slang and English borrowing than So- 
mo’s utterances, which are extremely limited 
in the comment section and appear primarily 
in the form of poems or bits of verse posted 
directly to his own wall. By creating a char- 
acter to represent a separate voice in the dia- 
logue, Somo would partake of the full range of 
Facebook’s speech possibilities without com- 
promising the integrity of the malumbano or 
his own poetic voice within that genre. 

The choice of the name Inspekta Raj 
Bongo for Somo’s character would amplify 
the reclassification of his comments into a 
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genre distinct from traditional poetry. The 
term bongo (derived from ubongo, Standard 
Swahili for “brain”) is widely used by urban 
youth across East Africa to refer to Dar-es- 
Salaam or, by extension, to Tanzania. In the 
country’s urban youth culture, Tanzania’s 
version of hip-hop music is widely known by 
the name Bongo Fleva. 

The name Inspekta simultaneously sug- 
gests a parody of police officialdom in urban 
youth speech, which values directness over 
indirectness. Although the term inspekta is 
used in Standard Swahili for “police inspec- 
tor,” it also carries a meaning in Tanzanian 
slang of “a noisy and inquisitive person,” 
someone who gets into the business of others 
(Reuster-Jahn and Kiessling 20). The name 
points to Inspekta Haroun, a Tanzanian 
Bongo Fleva star who has played an active 
role in the development of new lugha ya 
mtaani (“street speech”) in Swahili; Inspekta 
Haroun has been characterized as one of the 
“major enforcers of street slanguisitics” (65). 

This kind of self-naming is common to 
rappers, an example of hip-hop braggadocio. 
“In the ritualized context of [verbal] duels... 
the rapper takes on the role of a dramatic per- 
son. His role change is typically reflected in 
the use of ironic and dysphemistic names. ... 
The boastful depiction of one’s own persona is 
part of the ritualized game...” (Vierke, “Com- 
paring” 108). Vierke notes the use of boastful 
self-presentation in historical examples of ma- 
lumbano, but Somo and his supporters make 
a clear distinction between unsanctioned 
self-aggrandizement and eloquence as a basis 
for authority. Even as the name Inspekta Raj 
Bongo demands attention in a hip-hop reg- 
ister, the character himself deemphasizes his 
skill as a Swahili poet. Malenga, and titles like 
it, are conferred, not self-declared. 

If Somo created such a character, his 
need to do so suggests discomfort with the 
perceived trend toward contamination of 
literary Swahili and its traditional genres. 
Whereas Wanga sought a way to incorporate 
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the language of his peers into older literary 
forms, Somo, who is of Wanga’s generation, 
appears to have externalized that language to 
a separate identity. The creation of the alias 
Inspekta would imply that traditional literary 
forms alone have become inadequate for di- 
rectly addressing youthful others. Somo may 
have been compelled to “talk to them in their 
own language,” even if he had to do so from 
behind an invented name. 


Not unlike the response from Kenya’s an- 
glophone establishment to the publication of 
Kwani?, the responses provoked by Wanga’s 
violation of the conventions of the genre of 
dialogue poetry reveal anxiety among some 
Swahili poets about the intrusion of subver- 
sive voices and unsanctioned cultural forms 
into a strictly defined literary domain. Al- 
though larger sociopolitical issues underlie 
this anxiety, the poetic exchange described 
in this essay demonstrates the possibilities 
that social media forums hold not only for 
active dissent but also for sustained dialogue 
on cultural and literary norms in a number of 
different registers. The drama between Somo- 
Inspekta and Wanga may be seen as an early 
and still unwieldy mediation between voices 
unaccustomed to addressing each other. Face- 
book heightens the linguistic-cultural conflict 
but can also act as a forum for the negotia- 
tion of generic rules and boundaries, at least 
among those of the younger generation. As 
the line between actors and spectators (be- 
tween poets and audience) is blurred, espe- 
cially in the comments section, the chance 
increases for cultural dialogue that is both 
public and outside the confines of generic 
restriction. The approving comments from 
Wanga’s supporters in particular (nonmem- 
bers of Umoja wa Washairi) suggest that 
there may be cultural and social capital to be 
gained from his experimentation with forms 
that are outside the context of the traditional 
ukumbi and do not have the stamp of authen- 
ticity from Swahili cultural authority. 


Sevens 


Vierke has suggested that East African 
hip-hop practices can be understood as “re- 
exploring aspects of African poetic tradi- 
tions” (“Comparing” 109). Wanga seems to 
recognize the affinities between traditional 
poetic forms and contemporary hip-hop, but 
he appears to do the converse: he uses tradi- 
tional Swahili poetic forms to explore aspects 
of hip-hop culture. Despite the efforts of 
groups like Umoja wa Washairi to control the 
production and circulation of Swahili poetry, 
digital media are becoming a terrain where 
elements of new practices are mixed with the 
old, opening new and yet to be fully explored 
literary possibilities. 





NOTES 


Ukumbi is a Swahili word literally meaning “front room 
or public hall, a space associated with public events and 
entertaining.” All translations in this essay are mine. 

1. Strauhs mentions one university literary critic who, 
quoted in a major Nairobi newspaper, referred to one of 
Kwani?’s writers as “a literary gangster” (129). 

2. L use remediation in the sense given the term by Jay 
David Bolter and Richard Grusin, to refer to a two-way 
mixing process of old and new media, wherein every new 
medium both departs from and reproduces older media 
and old media are refigured in response to new media. 

3. This description (with stated goals) was posted by 
Kimani wa Mbogo on 24 May 2009, on an earlier itera- 
tion of the group’s Facebook page that is no longer avail- 
able online. 

4. These names most likely refer to Baya Kitsau, a 
broadcaster with Radio Rahma and judge for the poetry 
competition sponsored by the radio station in late 2011, and 
Mohammed Shaban Ali, another Mombasa-based poet, 
under whose name the first offending poem was published. 

5. The reference to Juha Kalulu, a popular cartoon in 
Kenya’s Swahili daily newspaper Taifa Leo, accentuates 
the accusation of childishness and buffoonery. Tarbia 
can refer to any poem written in quatrains, but here it 
likely refers to the common and popular shairi form, 
consisting of four sixteen-syllable lines per stanza with 
medial and final rhymes. 

6. Mvita is an older name for the city of Mombasa. 

7. Ukumbini, meaning literally “at” or “in the space of” 
the ukumbi, or hall, can be used metaphorically to refer to 
performing publicly, being onstage. 
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SIMULTANEOUS BUT DISTANT EVENTS IN COLLISION: IN 1981, NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY (NYU) CELEBRATED THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF ITS 


founding with a series of notable speakers and events; in rural Gua- 
temala that year, the military began to carry out a policy of geno- 
cide against the Mayan Indians. In New York, the much-awaited 
English translation of Roland Barthes’s treatise on photography, La 
chambre claire, appeared as Camera Lucida; in Nicaragua, the CIA- 
backed contras waged war on the Sandinista government, which had 
passed the Agrarian Reform Law to redistribute land to the campesi- 
nos who labored on it. In the United States, leading physicists an- 
nounced advances “toward a unified theory”: “an integral work of 
art” made up of “threads in a tapestry,” a scientific weaving with the 
almost phantasmagorical ability to replace all “the confusion of the 
past” with “a simple and elegant theory” (Glashow 494-95). Abroad, 
magical realism officially became what Homi Bhabha would later 
call “the literary language of the emergent post-colonial world” (7). 
An example of the genre, Midnight’s Children, by Salman Rushdie, 
won the Booker Prize. In the United States, magical realism came to 
stand, “as surely as Carmen Miranda's fruity cornucopias,” for a rei- 
fied, homogeneous, and consumable “Latin America” (Molloy 374) 
and served as Latin America’s new entrée into the exclusive party 
held by comparative literature. Gabriel Garcia Marquez received the 
Nobel the following year. 

These dissonant historical events form the dense contextual 
premise of the experimental short story “Xquic” (1990), by the con- 
temporary Guatemalan writer Rodrigo Rey Rosa. In what follows, 
the intertwinement of method and argument will, I hope, be clear 
enough: a close reading across the vast distance between my own po- 
sition in the academy in the United States and the farthest temporal 
and spatial reaches of the text itself. I consider the story’s enlistment 
of a particular theoretical scene of the early 1980s—and its relation 
to worlds elsewhere—for the light it may shed on the current framing 
of world literature. I do not argue for the status of Rey Rosa's story as 
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an unsung example of world literature in any 
of the older or current senses of this phrase: as 
the Goethean best of the world’s literary tra- 
ditions; as the currency, in a totalizing world 
system of literary centers and peripheries, 
of formally innovative capital and burden- 
some intertextual debt; or as a set of works 
that “circulate beyond their culture of origin” 
(Damrosch 4), perhaps assuming more power 
in translation." Instead, I suggest that “Xquic” 
unsettles the contemporary critical category 
of world literature in useful ways, beginning 
with an insistence on the simultaneity and the 
incommensurability of the places, histories, 
and languages of the strange story it tells and 
the proliferation of stories it embeds but does 
not divulge. But if the story invites readers to 
reconceptualize world literature as the litera- 
ture of multiple worlds, it is also prescient, 
suggesting the ways in which settler colonial 
theory can help reorient our discussions of 
world literature around disciplinary as well as 
institutional history.” 

“Xquic” is on one level a university story, 
set in part at NYU; on another, it is a medita- 
tion on the concept of the university and on 
the vexed history of the modern research in- 
stitution in the United States as an outgrowth 
of the European Enlightenment and its intel- 
lectual legacies. Accordingly, the strange and 
elliptical narrator of Rey Rosa’s “Xquic” begins 
by essentially foretelling the ensuing story as a 
kind of philosophical proof, summarizing the 
plot as an exercise in deductive argument: 


Si el mejor de los mundos es uno en el que cada 
cosa puede convertirse, en determinado mo- 
mento, en el simbolo de cualquier otra cosa, 
entonces en el mejor de los mundos el hoyo 
sin fondo que esta en uno de los potreros de la 
finca “E] Retiro”—en el Angulo inferior del de- 
partamento del Petén que toca la frontera meji- 
cana—sera, a su debido tiempo, el simbolo que 
represente la vida de ciertos miembros de la Uni- 
versidad de Nueva York. Pero en este mundo la 
vida no permite que se la sustituya por el vacio; 
asi que éste no es el mejor de los mundos. (93) 
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If the best of all worlds is one in which at a 
given moment each thing can become the 
symbol of any other thing, then in this best of 
worlds the bottomless black hole which is to be 
found in a pasture on a ranch called El Retiro 
(in the lower corner of the Petén on the Mexi- 
can border) will become, in due course, the 
symbol of life for certain members of the fac- 
ulty of New York University. But in this world 
life does not permit that it be substituted for 
the void; thus it is not the best of all worlds.’ 


Taking up the metaphysical premise of an 
optimal world, the first sentence offers an ab- 
stract of the story to come, in which a group 
of NYU faculty members seize on a particu- 
lar site in Guatemala as a meaningful symbol. 
But the philosophizing narrator unfolds this 
précis by laying it out in a long indicative con- 
ditional, which then collapses when its univer- 
salizing antecedent (“el mejor de los mundos” 
‘the best of all worlds’) turns out not to cohere, 
rejected by the particularist assertion of the 
final sentence: the logic of “este mundo” ‘this 
world’ “no permite que se la sustituya por el 
vacio” ‘does not permit that it be substituted 
for the void.’ It is 1981, as the story later re- 
veals, and the Petén region suffers from a war 
against the poor and the indigenous waged 
by the military government, backed by the 
United States. The logic of genocide supersedes 
the logic of a distant but related world—NYU 
during the height of poststructuralism—where 
“cada cosa puede convertirse, en determinado 
momento, en el simbolo de cualquier otra 
cosa” ‘at a given moment each thing can be- 
come the symbol of any other thing. Rey Rosa 
thus foregrounds the illogic of the ensuing text 
before the story proper has even begun; the 
narrator ends by retracting his antecedent to 
arrive not at the end of a plot but at a syllogis- 
tic conclusion: that “este mundo” ‘this world’ 
is unequivocally not “el mejor de los mundos” 
‘the best of all worlds. 

The translator for the English-language 
publication of “Xquic” (1992) was the re- 
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nowned author Paul Bowles, an expatriate 
from the United States, often celebrated for 
his contributions as writer and translator to 
world literature. Bowles took the liberty of 
adding an extra word to his translation of the 
last phrase—rendering it “the best of all pos- 
sible worlds” (emphasis mine)—as a cue for 
English-language readers to recognize the 
echo of Voltaire’s Candide (4) in Rey Rosa’s 
opening passage. Like Candide, “Xquic” too 
turns out to be a conte philosophique, or “phil- 
osophical tale,” and one that registers, like its 
predecessor, as a satire of optimism. Yet Rey 
Rosa’s satirical object might be understood 
more specifically as the theoretical optimism 
of the global North; his story elaborates a 
kind of philosophical world system, in which 
optimism is not merely called into question, 
as in Voltaire, but also made a matter of geo- 
political relation. Indeed, Rey Rosa’s inquiry 
in the story operates in different spatiotem- 
poral coordinates: not Europe’s so-called Age 
of Reason in the eighteenth century but the 
broader and temporally complex field that 
Robert Stam and Ella Shohat have termed “the 
Atlantic Enlightenment”: a repeating colonial 
history—and a continuing “debate, conducted 
in many sites’—reaching back to Columbus 
and stretching through to today (1). The tim- 
ing of Bowles’s translation, during the quin- 
centenary year of Columbus’s first voyage, 
was thus particularly appropriate, for “Xquic” 
is in part about a journey of New World dis- 
covery, launched not from Europe but from 
NYU, where a readership of academics in the 
United States awaits the written records that a 
southward expedition will produce. As in Co- 
lumbus’s moment, these exploratory records 
are intimately tied to future funding. 

At the same time, Rey Rosa’s story of New 
World discovery unfolds as the sly analogue 
for a shadow story about literary studies dur- 
ing the heyday of so-called high theory. The 
central character from the United States is an 
NYU academic from “la Facultad de Ciencias” 
‘the Faculty of the Sciences’ (trans. modified): 
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Clara Graf, a name that evokes the rational- 
ism of scientific method presumably defining 
her discipline. But Graf occupies a discursive 
field from which she nevertheless desires es- 
cape or at least distraction. Into her world of 
mathematical laws and theoretical abstrac- 
tions, when NYU happens to be celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of its founding with a 
series of open lectures, enters a “catedratico 
extranjero” ‘foreign professor, who amazes 
the public with descriptions of an exotic crea- 
ture in Guatemala, of which there is only one 
in existence, “unico y individual” ‘sole and 
individual, paradoxically “género y especie 
al mismo tiempo” ‘genus and species at the 
same time’ (trans. modified): “el ser Unico” 
‘the unique being’ (95; 70). Though Roland 
Barthes’s name never appears in the text, one 
of his signature phrases does: the “impossible 
science of the unique being,” words that refer 
in Camera Lucida to the ontological status of 
a singular photographic image that not only 
reproduces “what has occurred only once” but 
also generates a particular meaning for one 
subjective viewer and not others (71, 4). 
Setting his story in the year of Camera 
Lucida’s publication in New York and enlist- 
ing this “impossible science,” Rey Rosa—a 
filmmaker as well as an author—thus evokes 
the confluence of poststructuralism and 
science at a particular moment at NYU. A 
scientist at the lecture responds to the an- 
nouncement of the theory-laden unique be- 
ing in Central America by explaining that “La 
vida es como un inmenso tapiz” ‘Life is like 
an enormous tapestry’: “si un hilo se mueve 
aqui, se mueven otros mas alla” ‘If a thread is 
moved in one place, others are moved in an- 
other’ (95; 70). The words paraphrase material 
from a contemporaneous speech, “Towards a 
Unified Theory—Threads in a Tapestry,” by 
Sheldon Lee Glashow, the winner of the 1979 
Nobel Prize in Physics, whose work was later 
elaborated to explain “all of the wondrous 
happenings in the universe,” the “threads 
of this elusive, unified tapestry,” with “one 
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master equation” (Greene 4-5). Rey Rosa’s 
story, too, appears to promise a unifying 
equation, central to which is the Barthesian 
creature in Guatemala: “una cifra clave... 
algo como el cero 0 el inconmensurable Pi” 
‘a key cipher, something like zero or the in- 
commensurable m.’ As the foreign professor 
explains, in a rhetorical alignment of post- 
structuralism and theoretical physics that 
proves all too smooth, “el ser unico, es el hilo 
central de la urdimbre” “The unique being is 
the central thread of the warp’ (95; 70). 

There are multiple ironies in the story’s 
staging of this moment of heady philosophi- 
cal and scientific optimism, a moment in 
which Rey Rosa interrogates what can be 
achieved from the vantage points of NYU and 
the academy in the United States concerning 
the production of knowledge in Guatemala 
and throughout Latin America more gener- 
ally. Not least is another irony of simulta- 
neity: poststructuralist, postmodern, and 
postcolonial theory converge productively in 
universities in the United States and Europe 
but—as Rey Rosa seems well aware—largely 
without any regard, sometimes with outright 
disregard, for related theoretical projects ar- 
ticulated by Latin American scholars at the 
same time.* Indeed, Rey Rosa’s foreign pro- 
fessor, recently arrived from Guatemala, plays 
on this transatlantic scene of epistemological 
optimism with great calculation. Described as 
“moreno,” or dark-skinned, he and two young 
men from Guatemala, perhaps graduate stu- 
dents or assistant professors, mingle among 
the faculty members after the lecture and play 
specific parts in generating a new academic 
investment in Central America (69). The first 
man, Antonio, plays the skeptic and “parecia 
no comprender” ‘did not seem to understand’ 
or believe in the unifying theory suggested by 
the unprecedented creature in his homeland 
(94-95; 70). The second, Joaquin, meanwhile 
affirms the Barthesian “impossible science” 
propounded in the lecture and is described 
twice by the narrator as having “rasgos ain- 
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diados” ‘Indian features’ (93, 95; 69-70)— 
perhaps the “heavy-lidded Indian eyes” that 
Barthes listed in Camera Lucida as one of the 
elements, along with “wretched un-uniformed 
soldiers, ruined streets, [and] corpses” (26), 
composing “the (photographic) banality” of 
military violence in Central America (24). In 
Camera Lucida the Central American wars 
of the twentieth century provide the coun- 
tervailing visual experience—the prosaic foil 
(does the image “Interest me? Intrigue me? 
Not even” (24])—for Barthes’s photographic 
theory of “the unique being” (70-71). This as- 
pect of the text could not have been lost on 
Rey Rosa; these wars serve as a crucial back- 
drop to his story, shedding light on the sig- 
nificance of the quite different unique being 
located deep in the jungles of Guatemala. 

The distant echoes of theory in the NYU 
lecture hall are simultaneously the echoes 
of catastrophe in Central America, yet the 
academy in the United States, represented by 
Clara Graf in the story, continually misrec- 
ognizes the relation between the two worlds. 
Unable to see that the knowledge promised by 
the foreign professor is tailored to her needs, 
her demands, Graf participates unwittingly 
in a scientific ruse that disseminates the idea 
of the impossible creature in Guatemala and 
thereby secures funding for its purveyors: a 
thinly veiled parable about the twentieth- 
century commodification of Latin American 
literature through the exportation of magical 
realism to readers in the global North. The 
narrator notes early on that Graf expresses 
“por ‘el ser unico’ del discurso un entusiasmo 
que parecia poco natural” ‘for the ‘unique be- 
ing’ [discussed in the] lecture an enthusiasm 
which seemed hardly usual’ (trans. modified), 
perhaps even unnatural for a scientist. In- 
deed, she accepts the foreign professor’s con- 
troversial claims almost instantly—perhaps 
because she has a preconceived frame for his 
supposed findings in the tropics of Central 
America. Indeed, Graf wishes that he did not 
employ “proposiciones rigidas” ‘rigid tenets’ 
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(trans. modified) to describe the phenom- 
enon of the unique being; as an alternative, 
she puts forth her own version of “la realidad 
... en la que los suefios se relacionaban con la 
copula de los insectos o con las emanaciones 
nocturnas de algun flor” ‘reality .. . in which 
dreams [are] connected to the copulation of 
insects or the nightly emanations of a cer- 
tain flower’ (94; 70). What Graf wants from 
the discovery in Guatemala is shaped not by 
the laws of science but by specific literary ef- 
fects that might be taken, almost at random, 
from Garcia Marquez’s Cien anos de soledad 
(One Hundred Years of Solitude): a universe 
of “sonambulos” ‘sleepwalkers,’ “alumbra- 
dos apenas por una tenue reverberacién de 
insectos luminosos” ‘lighted by the tenuous 
reflection of luminous insects, in which a 
sixteenth-century Spanish galleon can be 
dreamed into the twentieth century over- 
night, appearing at dawn “adornadas de or- 
chideas” ‘adorned by orchids’ (21-22; 11-12). 
As in this image from Garcia Marquez’s 
novel, in Rey Rosa’s story the Spanish colonial 
past impinges on the United States’ imperial 
present. The second part of “Xquic” chronicles 
Antonio’s journey on a university-sponsored 
mission to a remote part of his home country 
to verify the existence of the being through a 
firsthand account of the discovery, which is 
conveyed to readers through a combination of 
third-person narrative from Antonio’s point 
of view and snippets of direct quotation from 
his travel journal—much like Columbus’s log- 
book as it was famously redacted by the Span- 
ish historian and missionary Bartolomé de 
las Casas. As Antonio travels up the Chixoy 
River, “en un cayuco hecho del tronco de una 
ceiba” ‘in a canoe made of the trunk of a ceiba 
tree, accompanied by Native guides who are 
literally opaque to him—“cuyas caras no pudo 
ver” ‘whose faces he could not see’—he inter- 
prets the New World through testimony of- 
fered in gestures: in the “torturado lenguaje 
de gestos” ‘tortured gestural language’ (trans. 
modified) of a “nifio mudo” ‘mute child,’ 
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whose inability to utter words, recalling Co- 
lumbus’s infamous desire to teach his indig- 
enous captives “hablar” ‘to speak’ (68; 69), is 
redundantly expressed by his tongueless state 
(“no tenia lengua” [96-97]). What Antonio 
claims to apprehend in the child’s gestures 
is as far-fetched as Columbus’s purported 
understanding and every bit as shaped by a 
preconceived frame for the world he explores. 
He sees a man stabbed to death, a poisoning, 
a shipwrecked sailor devoured by a fish—vio- 
lent events that resonate with Clara Graf’s 
expectations of what he will find (97; 71-72). 
The discursive world of Clara Graf and 
the conditions of her clear writing depend on 
the ostensibly opposing qualities, exotic and 
irrational, of the Latin American world that 
Antonio records—with her readership dis- 
tinctly in mind. “Hoy escribo a la luz de una 
lampara de alcohol rodeado por la oscuridad 
y por la selva” ‘Now I am writing by the light 
of an alcohol lamp, surrounded by darkness 
and the forest, he confides in his notebook, 
carefully setting the scene to frame her re- 
ception of what he next calls “la posibilidad 
de creer en lo incredible” ‘the possibility of 
believing in the incredible’: “que las hojas de 
ciertos arboles, al caer en un rio de Irlanda se 
vuelven peces” ‘that the leaves of certain trees 
upon falling into a river in Ireland become 
fishes’ and “que el oso lame a su cachorro 
para darle forma” ‘that the bear licks her cub 
to give it a shape.’ Such details might easily 
punctuate a magical-realist text, but Antonio 
claims to be citing them directly from a prior 
source: “se apoya en Francisco Sanchez” “this 
is supported by Francisco Sanchez’ (trans. 
modified)—an apparent bid to increase the 
authority of his account by aligning his find- 
ings with a venerable reference, “hace cuatro 
siglos,” from “four centuries ago” (96; 71). But 
the citation introduces a new layer of ironies, 
for the sixteenth-century Iberian philosopher, 
sometimes known as Sanchez le Sceptique, 
was famous precisely for doubting the au- 
thority of citation and for mocking scholastic 
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reliance on classical texts at the expense of 
empirical observation based on experience, 
particularly regarding the “new realities” of 
the “New World [that] has been discovered 
in New Spain or in the West and East In- 
dies.” “Construct another ‘science, then, ... 
you miserable worm,” he jeered at natural 
philosophers in his most famous text, Quod 
nihil scitur (That Nothing Is Known [1581)), 
“for your first [science] is now false” (222). 
Moreover, when Sanchez wrote in that text 
of “licking [a] bear-cub into shape,” he was 
referring metaphorically to his editing pro- 
cess, not the extraordinary possibilities of the 
natural world (166). Antonio thus cites from 
a text that directly undermines Clara’s posi- 
tion in the North American academy, seeking 
knowledge of a tropical south that she claims 
to understand without direct experience or 
observation. To invoke Sanchez is practically 
a warning to Clara and to the story’s readers 
to be more skeptical. But as Antonio is per- 
haps aware, early modern Iberian and Span- 
ish American intellectual traditions were 
systematically discredited by northern Eu- 
ropean and Anglo-American writers during 
seventeenth-century interimperial rivalries, 
and this legacy has in turn profoundly shaped 
what is known and unknown in the academy 
in the United States. Antonio’s citation of 
Sanchez—philosophical predecessor to Des- 
cartes, cousin to Montaigne—is unlikely to 
mean much in Clara’s academic world.’ 

By the end of the story, Antonio claims 
to have seen the unique being in person, and 
his handwritten, eyewitness account has been 
sent back to NY U—filled with the extraordi- 
nary details that we as readers have already 
received through the same magical-realist 
framework in which Clara and the other 
NYU academics have also read them—and 
enabled the dissemination of the foreign pro- 
fessor’s work in “[e]l periddico dela Facultad 
de Ciencias” ‘the Faculty of Sciences journal’ 
(103; 75; trans. modified). Only in the last 
scene of the story do we realize that our re- 
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ception—what Mabel Moraijia has called the 
“magical realism syndrome” (647)—has been, 
in part, Rey Rosa’s subject. Here we con- 
front a final text, a letter sent to Guatemala 
by the foreign professor, who discloses that 
Antonio’s text has secured self-perpetuating 
funding, essentially by inventing a unique 
being—inventing a (Latin) America, to adapt 
Edmundo O’Gorman’s famous thesis—that 
does not exist. 

In the crudest gloss of the story, then, 
readers of Rey Rosa’s text, like the NYU read- 
ership of the foreign professor’s article and 
of Antonio’s firsthand account, have been 
hoaxed, in part by the writers’ playing on the 
stereotypes of a venerable opposition between 
the United States and Latin America. Anto- 
nio thus contrasts himself in his notebook 
with Clara Graf: he is an impassive fatalist in 
a tropical labyrinth of solitude—“Yo, mien- 
tras sudo y siento la aversion de los mosquitos, 
no puedo pensar que la forma del mundo sea 
otra que el caos” ‘I, as I sweat and feel aver- 
sion for the mosquitoes, can't believe that the 
world is anything other than chaos’—while 
she, in the North, “vive entre los libros, en un 
clima frio, como una planta transplantada, 
tras cristales [y c]ree en un mundo ordenado 
donde el desorden existe solo para darnos es- 
peranza, para permitirnos dudar” ‘lives in the 
midst of books, in a cold climate, like a trans- 
planted flower under glass [and bJelieves in 
an orderly world in which disorder exists only 
to give us hope, to allow us to doubt’ (98; 72; 
trans. modified). Antonio inscribes the latter 
observation with Clara’s readership in mind; 
he knows what details are likely to persuade 
her—and others at NYU—in this story about 
the interrelation of academic and financial in- 
vestment in Central America. 

But in its final scene, the story enacts an 
unwriting of itself, a figurative destruction 
of its antecedent text, out of which emerges 
a space for something else—the traces of an- 
other story that has not been told, though 
its existence is clearly present. What are the 
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features of this untold story to which we do 
not have access, a story involving Antonio’s 
and the foreign professor’s invention of a New 
World for lucrative reception in the United 
States? As with the early modern, European- 
authored record of indigenous spoken trans- 
lation and oral performance, we have in Rey 
Rosa’s Columbus-inspired story only the un- 
reliable record, actively unsettled by the way 
the text ends. This record, like any imperial 
document, celebrates its own institutions and 
chronologies, in this case highlighting the 
century-and-a-half history of NYU—“con 
motivo del ciento cincuenta aniversario de la 
fundacion de la Universidad de Nueva York” 
‘on the occasion of the one hundred and fifti- 
eth anniversary of the founding of New York 
University’ (94; 70; trans. modified)—for 
which the foreign professor delivers his lec- 
ture on the unique being in Central America. 
This chronological marker, which sets “Xquic” 
clearly in 1981, also introduces the temporal 
irony of the story’s distant but simultaneous 
worlds: NYU and rural Guatemala, where a 
civil war, enacted largely by the government 
against the poor and the indigenous, has been 
raging since 1960, and where—also in 1981—a 
military supported by the United States 
has begun to carry out a policy of genocide 
against the Mayan Indians.° Rey Rosa’s story 
never refers explicitly to this second context, 
but its shadow is there in the invented record 
when Antonio arrives at the camp where the 
unique being is supposedly located and sees 
two “banderas flacidas” ‘limp flags’ (98-99; 
72), one for NYU and one for the Guatemalan 
government, along with four “tiendas de cam- 
pafia” ‘camping tents’ used by the military 
(98-99; 72; trans. modified). Drawing sugges- 
tive links between magical realism, academic 
imperialism, and the United States’ interven- 
tion in the Americas, the story also begins at 
this point to undermine some of its own ste- 
reotypes, presumably calling Clara Graf’s and 
the reader’s magical-realism-driven expecta- 
tions into question and offering a pointed 
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critique of anthropology’s historical assump- 
tions about the noncosmopolitanism of its 
Native informants. The ladino indigenous 
guide waiting at the site—whose first lan- 
guage is Mam, we are told—has been reading 
a German magazine to pass the time. Though 
the story records not a word of her native 
tongue, with this citation of multiple fluen- 
cies, the text reminds readers that Mam, like 
German, can be a language of theory. When 
the Native guide assumes that Antonio is an 
“inspector nacional” ‘government inspector’ 
rather than a student doing fieldwork, the 
roles of the university and literary reception 
in the United States as well as of the genocidal 
Guatemalan military government become in- 
tertwined in ways that the story, like the mute 
child, gestures at but leaves unspoken (99; 73). 

The name of the eponymous “unique be- 
ing”—Xquic—also embeds the features of an 
untold story, drawn in this case from ancient 
Kiche’ mythology. In the Popol vuh, Xquic is 
the mother of Mayan hero twins whose sta- 
tus as tricksters in some of the K’iche’ sto- 
ries should perhaps warn the reader of Rey 
Rosa’s text to “proceed with caution,” in Do- 
ris Sommer’s phrase.’ Xquic in the Popol vuh 
becomes pregnant from the spit of a severed 
head and is cast out, essentially, for reproduc- 
ing herself, for bearing children without a fa- 
ther; she proves her identity by regenerating a 
stalk of corn until she can fill an entire sack 
(119-25). When Antonio witnesses “Xquic, 
el ser Unico” “Xquic the unique being’ in Rey 
Rosa’s story, the creature too regenerates: 
“Parecia que crecia desde dentro, que surgia 
de si mismo... de la nada” ‘It seemed to grow 
from within, to arise from itself... from noth- 
ing (101; 74; trans. modified). But Antonio’s 
testimony—of “gran valor” ‘utmost value,’ 
in the foreign professor’s words, in generat- 
ing university funding—is retracted as false 
in the final paragraphs of a story whose end- 
ing powerfully provincializes the project of 
knowledge production that it has depicted, 
in careful bureaucratic detail, unfolding at 
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NYU (102; 75). Here readers find Antonio re- 
laxing in a swimming pool and learn that the 
people described in his notebook, which was 
sent back to NYU, do not exist; the fiction- 
ality of the rest is quickly apparent. What is 
left behind, then, when the exotic and all-too- 
consumable account of the Xquic is destroyed 
by the story that conveys it? 


In pondering this question, Rey Rosa 
deftly sidesteps what postcolonial theory 
long ago identified as the traps of nativism: 
“Xquic” refuses to ventriloquize the poor and 
the indigenous from the position of a trans- 
national, elite group of Guatemalans conven- 
ing at a university in the United States and, 
as it turns out, conspiring to secure funding 
for a fraudulent project.* And yet, by way of 
allusion, the story does insist on indigenous 
thought as a critical category. Before An- 
tonio sees the Xquic, he sees the shadow it 
casts, its silhouette unfolding, he observes, 
“con la forma de una coma” ‘in the form of a 
comma’—as though its text were forever open 
and unfinished, even if we have no access to 
its words before its retraction. Its shape is 
that of “un caracol” ‘a snail’ (101-02; 74). In 
ancient Mesoamerican philosophy, the cara- 
col symbolizes generation and origins, as well 
as vigilance against wrongdoing, evil, and 
oppression. In the long era of “cruel moder- 
nity” (Franco), the caracol became a symbol 
of political self-determination—a symbol that 
signifies across settler colonial time with the 
resonances of Mayan time. The caracol in- 
vokes the ancient myths of Mayan origins, 
even as it speaks to indigenous survival in its 
more recent usage in the caracol initiatives of 
the Zapatista movement: caracoles as “doors” 
in and out of communities; caracoles “as win- 
dows for seeing us and for us to look out”; ca- 
racoles as “speakers, for taking our word far, 
and for listening to what is far away”; and 
finally caracoles as reminders to be “alert to 
the righteousness of the worlds” in the face 
of catastrophe (Marcos et al. 604).” It is per- 
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haps this alternative spatiotemporality of the 
caracol—the vantages it opens onto past and 
present worlds—that Rey Rosa’s story makes 
possible when it explodes the time of its telling 
in its final paragraphs with the enactment of 
its self-retraction, with its plot of New World 
undiscovery, of discovery that did not occur. 
“Xquic” unsettles the category of world 
literature in part, then, by exploring the in- 
commensurability of the multiple worlds 
across which literature is transmitted, expos- 
ing the ways in which “the world” of world 
literature is always in some sense a fantasy 
(Siskind 10)—or in this case a hoax based 
on a fantasy. Though taking a centuries-long 
view of the New World, the story neverthe- 
less has little in common with the history- 
as-trauma model that has accompanied the 
arrival of today’s iteration of world literature 
(Robbins 386): “Xquic” gestures at a violent 
longue durée but declines to give it narrative 
form. Nor does it precisely model the special 
force of “world literature as an active power 
of world making that contests the world 
made by capitalist globalization” (Cheah, 
“World” 303), for it ends with a retraction 
of the world it has claimed to discover. Yet 
Rey Rosa’s story may nevertheless suggest 
a useful reframing of the category of world 
literature that could incorporate some of the 
insights from these recent discussions, for the 
text instantiates a specific and nonschematic 
conversation about literature as a matter 
of temporal and geopolitical relation, from 
Voltaire’s “best of all possible worlds” to the 
Guatemalan world that is its frame text and 
its false internal text, the world of (retracted) 
magical realism. Drawing on texts as dispa- 
rate as Columbus’s logbook and the Popol 
vuh, Rey Rosa reminds us that it is not only 
possible but also salutary to imagine “world 
literature as extant before national literature” 
(Aravamudan, “East-West Fiction” 224), so as 
to avoid the distortions that any novel-based 
map of the literary world is likely to produce: 
a critical “denial of coevalness” that shadows 
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the encounter with the non-Western text (Mi- 
gnolo 152).’° Indeed, “Xquic” insists that its 
readers engage the idea if not the substance of 
indigenous philosophy precisely as a matter 
of critical theory, and it suggests that Latin 
American literary studies and the genealogy 
of specifically Latino critique in which Rey 
Rosa also participates have important lessons 
for discussions of world literature today. 

So, too, should theories of settler colo- 
nialism bear on these conversations. One of 
the central premises of settler colonial theory 
is that invasion is a structure across time— 
one that flexibly adapts in its tripartite project 
of Native elimination, the enclosure of land 
and resources, and the acquisition of unfree 
labor—rather than an event completed in the 
past.’* Unsettlement, as I have adapted it in 
this essay, is a term originating in English- 
settler colonial history in the sixteenth cen- 
tury but turned back on itself as a cognitive 
upset, an “unsettlement and discontent [of] 
minde’” (Brickhouse 3). In this sense, the 
term provides a useful shorthand for what 
we might take to be one of comparativism’s 
goals: not synthesis or broad-based mastery, 
not linguistic mastery’s fetishization of that 
which resists translation, but the concep- 
tual unsettling that attends just the kind of 
literary encounter that Rey Rosa’s text—a 
ruse and a disquieting lesson—enacts on its 
readers. Citing a specific university in the 
United States by name, “Xquic” interweaves 
a particular moment in literary and scientific 
studies in New York City with the settler co- 
lonial present and past of rural Guatemala 
and makes institutional history, as well as the 
150th anniversary of the founding of NYU in 
1981, an avowed part of its subject. 

But we might read this remarkably pre- 
scient text forward in time as well: across the 
science wars of the 1990s, across the strange 
hoax on postmodernism known as the Sokal 
Affair, and across the slide from compara- 
tive literature—and postcolonial studies—to 
world literature.'* Reading “Xquic” prolepti- 
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cally sheds light on our institutional moment, 
in which the proliferation of the world and 
the global across our increasingly Byzantine 
(and often, as in Rey Rosa’s story, suspiciously 
funded) administrative landscapes is indelibly 
linked to the simultaneous but distant scenes 
of transnational corporatization that contin- 
ually shadow intellectual life at universities 
in the United States. Such scenes include, of 
course, the spectacle of unfree laborers from 
the global South building NYU’s luxury cam- 
pus in Abu Dhabi just as enslaved men and 
women once built the infrastructure at the 
University of Virginia, where I teach today.” 

It goes almost (but not quite) without say- 
ing that world literature as a category did not 
cause, and cannot undo, such damage in the 
world. Yet unsettling world literature—that 
is, reading it through the lens of settler colo- 
nial theory—can provide one model for par- 
ticipating in the alternative critical projects 
of the “university-in-the-world” even while 
we are structurally ensconced in globalizing 
corporate institutions (Aravamudan, “Char- 
acter” 31). Like Rey Rosa, we might envision 
the history of the modern research university 
more accurately, not as an internally coherent 
institution of knowledge built on the ethic of 
disciplinarity and industrious scholarly pro- 
ductivity but as an incoherent and unwieldy 
bureaucracy born of what David Scott has 
aptly called “the colonial Enlightenment.”™* 
Scholars of institutional history have docu- 
mented this natal story of the globalizing uni- 
versity in unsparing detail (e.g., Wilder). But 
literary comparatists are especially equipped 
to offer something else: an embrace of concep- 
tual disquieting in the project of building “the 
university-in-the-world” that is the counter- 
part (though not the redemption) of the glo- 
balizing university. Was not this always one of 
the primary benefits of reading across literary 
traditions in the first place, the unsettlement 
of inherited disciplinary certainties? 
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Notes 


1. On world literature as a core-periphery system, 
“one and unequal,” see Moretti 55-56; on world literature 
and the accrual of power in circulation and translation, 
see Damrosch 4, 289. Moretti’s brilliant “Conjectures” 
has launched more than a decade of discussion and 
controversy. Damrosch and Spivak have often assumed 
opposite sides on the question of world literature’s impli- 
cations in a global era (“Comparative Literature / World 
Literature”). Turning to the conversation as a newcomer 
and an Americanist, I am struck by the proliferation (and 
the multilingual erudition) of world literature’s propo- 
nents and detractors—as well as by the relative lack of 
representation in the conversation by scholars of United 
States, Latin American, and Latino/a literary history. 
Notable exceptions include Buell; Dimock; Gillman and 
Gruesz; Kadir; and Siskind. See also the collection edited 
by Dimock and Buell. 

2. On the concept of incommensurability as a space 
of possibility in world literature and comparative literary 
studies, see especially Melas (All; “Merely Comparative”); 
on incommensurability as the “Untranslatable,” see Ap- 
ter; on the distinctions between world, world literature, 
and world making, see Ganguly. In the Americanist con- 
text, Gillman and Gruesz are particularly helpful, adopt- 
ing from Christopher Leigh Connery and Rob Wilson 
the term “worlding” as a “gerundive form [that] delib- 
erately detaches itself from the nominative world, which 
for many drifts dangerously toward a totalizing ethos of 
global homogenization and commodification” (230). 

3. Bowles 69; trans. modified. Unless otherwise indi- 
cated, all English quotations of “Xquic” are from Bowles’s 
translation. 

4. The bibliography on Latin America and postco- 
lonial theory in particular is vast. The excellent volume 
edited by Morania et al. is a good place to start; many of 
the essays collected there respond in some way to the aca- 
demic moment in which Rey Rosa’s story was published. 

5. On the casting of the Iberian and Spanish Ameri- 
can tradition as “backward,” see Cafizares-Esguerra 5; 
on Sanchez as a predecessor of Descartes’s, see Cotting- 
ham 149. 

6. On the United States’ intervention in Central 
America during these years, see Grandin 87-120. 

7. One might even say that “Xquic” is a story about 
particularism as defined by Sommer 1-34. 

8. Outlining the dead end of nativism, Chakrabarty 
advocates a kind of history that “deliberately makes visi- 
ble... its own repressive strategies and practices” (43-46). 

9. On the conch shell in Maya sacred geography, see 
Bassie-Sweet 88-90 and Safer 156. On the relation of the 
caracol in ancient Mayan philosophy to the Zapatista 
Caracoles and Good Governments, see Marcos et al. 
604-10. See also Chatterton. 

10. See especially Mignolo’s gloss of Fabian (151-53). 
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11. On settler colonialism and its “logic of elimina- 
tion,” see Wolfe. 

12. For background on the 1996 incident, see Edi- 
tors of Lingua Franca. Spivak’s 2003 denouncement of 
the monolingualist shift from comparative literature to 
world literature has been widely cited and debated; on 
the “overshadowing” of postcolonial literature by world 
literature, see Robbins 384. More recently, Cheah argues 
for “postcolonial literature as world literature” (What). 

13. On NYU Abu Dhabi, see Ross; on slavery and the 
University of Virginia, see Faulkner. 

14. Scott adapts tragedy as a way to “unsettle” the 
“mastering (and self-mastering) ambitions” of Enlight- 
enment legacies, while avoiding any “simple dismissal” 
of the category (175). 
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Center, Periphery, and Beyond 


ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL CHALLENGES FACING THE STUDY OF GLOBAL 
MODERNISMS, AS OF ANY TRANSNATIONAL CULTURAL PHENOMENON, 


is the question of scale. In declaring the contemporary world to be 
“one, and unequal,” several recent theorizations of world literature 
rest on the foundational assumption of a unified—albeit uneven— 
planetary scale (Moretti, “Conjectures” 56; see also Casanova 62-74; 
WREC 6-12). As such they model the dynamic of literary circula- 
tion across world regions according to the geographic distances, as 
well as the disproportionate access to socioeconomic and cultural 
resources, that separate and distinguish the world’s centers from 
their peripheries. These distances, and the inequalities they generate, 
are perceived as the necessary by-products of two spatial logics, that 
of the expanding world market and that of the modern Westpha- 
lian system of sovereign and competing nation-states. To posit the 
modern world as a singular system has the undoubted merit of ac- 
knowledging the structural connectedness of its operative inequali- 
ties, arising from the territorial partition of the globe by the imperial 
powers during the final decades of the nineteenth century and from 
its simultaneous unification in the wake of accelerating trade and 
new infrastructures of transport and communication. Nevertheless, 
the premise of a singular modernity (Jameson 142) has been repeat- 
edly challenged (Chakrabarty 6-16; Mitchell; Scott 113-15; Orsini). 
It has been faulted for its developmentalist logic, involving an im- 
plied or explicit adherence to the related assumptions of linear or 
stadial historicism and spatial diffusionism, which together reduce 
the negotiated impact of modernity on the world’s far-flung regions 
to a process of top-down modernization originating in and imposed 
by the West. The force of this critique is blunted once the world sys- 
tem (Wallerstein; Hopkins et al.) is grasped as a profoundly uneven 
totality, allowing us to view the multiply differentiated space-times 
that coexist in the global present as produced by the imbalances 
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constituting the world system as such (in 
literary scholarship, see Anderson, “Moder- 
nity”; Moretti, Modern Epic 50-52; Wollaeger 
13-14; Lazarus 232-41, WREC 1-95; for cor- 
responding debates in historiography and the 
social sciences, see Harootunian 62-63; Coo- 
per 113-49; Chibber). 

But questions remain. Positing a singu- 
lar modernity, however internally differenti- 
ated by the dynamics of uneven development, 
risks relegating noncapitalist modes of pro- 
duction and exchange, as well as premodern 
cultural formations, to the status of archaic 
remnants, anachronisms whose survival is 
little more than the outcome of regressive 
modernization, which combines the under- 
development of the periphery with progress 
at the core. Ignored are the vitality and lon- 
gevity of genres such as poetry and oral per- 
formance in the realm of cultural production: 
the easy marriage of world-systems analysis 
to the study of the novel betrays a widespread 
indifference in contemporary literary studies 
to modes of transmission proper to bardic or 
folk culture (Beecroft 90). More generally, the 
dominant narrative of globalizing capital all 
too often brackets the rival path to moder- 
nity offered by state socialism to many parts 
of the world, from the Soviet Union to China, 
throughout much of the twentieth century. 
The explanatory power, no less than the in- 
tellectual limits, of systemic theories of world 
literature, then, derives in large part from 
three related spatial dynamics whose global 
reach is assumed to have been definitively 
achieved in the twentieth century: the ter- 
ritorial logic of the nation-state, the deterri- 
torializing logic of market exchange and its 
concomitant division of labor, and the rise 
of differentiated structures of knowledge in 
which the humanities, as the privileged realm 
of cultural specificity (vouchsafed in our field 
by close reading), contrast with the universal- 
izing sweep of the social sciences (Lee 32). 

The only widespread alternative to world- 
systems theory currently practiced in the 
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study of global modernisms is the networks 
model of literary production, most promi- 
nently advanced by David Damrosch, for 
whom world literature is “less a set of works 
than a network”—in other words, not a fixed 
canon of texts but whatever is gained, cultur- 
ally speaking, when texts undergo translation 
and transnational circulation (3). The net- 
works model advances a set of assumptions 
about global space, as highlighted by Susan 
Stanford Friedman: 


As a reading practice, the circulation ap- 
proach to world modernisms focuses on the 
nature and politics of interconnection and 
relationality on a global landscape. It differs 
from the center/periphery model by stress- 
ing the interactive and the dynamic; it as- 
sumes multiple agencies and centers across 
the globe, different nodal points of modern- 
ist cultural production and the contact zones 
and networks among them. It presumes as 
well a polycentric model of global modernities 
and modernisms based on circular or multi- 
directional rather than linear flows. (511) 


In distinguishing between cultural modern- 
ism and societal modernization and in as- 
serting the possibility of multiple local or 
regional articulations of the modern, the 
networks model of world literature converges 
with the social science debate on “local” or 
“alternative” modernities (Sahlins; Appadu- 
rai; Gaonkar; Taylor), of which it might well 
be seen as a literary-theoretical correlative. 
The networks model and the world- 
systems model clearly make different as- 
sumptions as to how power relations find 
expression in the cultural-aesthetic realm. 
The efficacy of world-systems theory derives 
from its ability to account for the dramatic 
asymmetries of power that sustained the 
world order during the heyday of literary- 
artistic modernism and to show the abid- 
ing pertinence of socioeconomic relations to 
cultural production. The networks model, by 
contrast, acknowledges the force of creative 
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agency and historical contingency, as well as 
the interactive dynamism of cross-cultural 
dialogue in contradistinction to political and 
economic power. The question thus arises, 
Are we obliged to choose between these mod- 
els, thereby dramatizing the epistemological 
divide between the articulation of universal 
systems proper to the social sciences and the 
humanist exploration of cultural particular- 
ity (Robbins 46)? Or might we suppose that 
both models acquire their relative purchase 
from an orientation of scale? And if we were 
to make these scalar orientations theoreti- 
cally explicit, might they also be reconciled 
as two moments of a necessarily multiscalar 
and cross-scalar method of analysis? 
Rejecting any notion of space as a natural 
given, the empty container of human activ- 
ity, recent debates in the field of geography 
assume that scale, like space, is socially pro- 
duced. This assumption has led to a critique 
of normative models of scale, which perceive 
the “conventional scalar units of political ge- 
ography: neighborhood, city, region, nation 
and supranational blocs, and the globe” as 
“hierarchically nested territories with well- 
defined boundaries” (McMaster and Shep- 
pard 19), each lodged in the other like “so 
many Russian dolls” (Brenner et al. 1). In 
place of the “traditional, hierarchical concep- 
tion of political space as a scaffolding of scales 
stretching vertically from the global and the 
national downward to the regional and the 
local” (14), contemporary geographers invite 
us to explore the dynamics of scale as the out- 
come of the historical “contradiction between 
expansion and centralization” proper to the 
contemporary world system, which is able 
to continuously “construct and dismantle 
scales” as a means to facilitate the circulation 
and restructuring of capital (Smith, “Scale 
Bending” 194; Harvey, Spaces). Pertinent here 
is the theoretical distinction between vari- 
ous kinds of scale, of which the geographer 
Neil Smith distinguishes at least three: carto- 
graphic, which “refers to the level of abstrac- 
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tion at which a map is constructed” and also 
offers the conceptual grid on which such ter- 
ritorial entities as empires and nations can be 
designated; methodological, involving some 
kind of “compromise between the research 
problem . .. and the availability of data”; 
and geographic, which “follows specific pro- 
cesses in the physical and human landscape” 
(“Scale” 724-25; see also WREC 131-54 and 
Tanoukhi 604). Related to geographic scale 
are what Henri Lefebvre somewhat obscurely 
called “spaces of representation” (“les espaces 
de représentation”; 43), by which he meant the 
sites of embodied ritual, leisure, and creative 
or celebratory practice whose imaginative 
projections are experienced “through images 
and symbols” (48-49, 53). Taken in isolation, 
cartographic scale tends to assume its epis- 
temological constraints as an operational 
given—with the simultaneous use of mapping 
as a conceptual frame—whereas methodolog- 
ical scale risks becoming a self-limiting reflex 
to the empirical challenge posed by a poten- 
tially infinite quantity of data. The center- 
periphery model would appear conceptually 
related to cartographic scale, whereas the net- 
works model, with its affinity for rhizomatic, 
or horizontal, linkages, seeks to render space 
as a series of distinct geographic locales or 
transregional itineraries. This essay seeks to 
test the usefulness of both models by jumping 
between cartographic and geographic scales 
and by drawing on multiple archives and 
regions that stretch the self-imposed limita- 
tions of methodological scale. The procedure 
of scale jumping, it is hoped, will make scalar 
hierarchy analytically and politically visible 
as a dynamically unstable system. 

The remainder of this essay falls natu- 
rally into three parts that enact a broader 
movement from the cartographic to the geo- 
graphic. The first explores the efficacy of car- 
tographic scale by tracing the emergence of 
modernism as a programmatic term designat- 
ing a literary movement in two world regions 
habitually called peripheral or semiperipheral 
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but seldom if ever discussed together: Latin 
America, on the one hand, and the Russian 
empire—differentiated into its metropole 
and vast hinterlands—on the other. The pre- 
cocious embrace of modernism by artists in 
Latin America and the South Caucasus ap- 
pears to confirm the operative force of the 
center-periphery opposition, even as it inverts 
the temporal logic that prioritizes the center. 
The second and third parts turn to the geo- 
graphic scale of local space as an essential 
means by which to study the concrete forms 
of modernist cultural practice. The city I have 
been working on for over a decade is Tbilisi, 
formerly Tiflis, the colonial administrative 
center of Russian Transcaucasia until the rev- 
olutions of 1917 and the former and current 
capital of Georgia. Tiflis—as it was widely 
known throughout the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries—is of interest above all 
because of the sheer richness of the cultural 
production it witnessed during the czarist and 
revolutionary eras, a richness that confirms 
the pertinence of imperial and ethnonational 
formations, even as it points to hybrid cultural 
forms rooted in vernacular practices that were 
at once local and transregional (AlSayyad). 
Indebted to the goals of political emancipa- 
tion and cultural modernization unleashed by 
the revolutionary era, the cultural production 
of Tiflis, like that of many other cities and 
regions of the far-flung Russian empire, an- 
ticipated by several decades the postcolonial 
predicament triggered by the decolonization 
of Asia and Africa. In this sense, the modern- 
ist production that arose in Tiflis yields read- 
ily to aspects of world-systems analysis based 
on the opposition of the metropole—whether 
Europe or Russia—to its margins. At the same 
time, Tiflis was no mere periphery of Russia 
or Europe. A long-standing conduit for com- 
merce, conquest, and cultural flows between 
Europe, Russia, and the Islamic Near East, co- 
lonial and revolutionary Tiflis was equally a 
crossroads city linking multiple regions, long 
before they became culturally reified into the 
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binary opposition of “East” and “West” (Rapp; 
Garsoian). Moreover, the political economy 
and cultural life of nineteenth-century Tiflis, 
largely devoid of many of the distinguishing 
features of capitalist development, raise im- 
portant questions about the persistence of 
premodern cultural forms and noncapitalist 
social relations in the related evolution of aes- 
thetic modernism and historical modernity, 
questions that the premise of a singular mo- 
dernity has not definitively resolved. My hy- 
pothesis, in essence, is that both cartographic 
and geographic scales are pertinent, as well 
as mutually corrective, to the study of global 
modernism. A city of revolutionary agitation 
and bohemian excess, Tiflis witnessed at one 
and the same time the collision of nation and 
empire and the persistence of shifting older 
legacies, local and transregional. By reading 
the local and the transregional scales into 
the more familiar cartography of empire and 
nation, I offer elements of a cross-scalar and 
multiscalar account of global modernism. 


Mapping Modernism: From Latin America 
to the Caucasus 


It is a curious but significant fact, only sel- 
dom acknowledged outside Latin American 
studies, that the first positive literary-critical 
affirmation of modernism as a term, an affir- 
mation that embraced its wider epochal and 
specifically aesthetic traits, emerged not in 
France but in Central America. In 1890 the re- 
nowned Nicaraguan poet Rubén Dario hailed 
the “new spirit that today animates a small but 
triumphant and proud group of writers and 
poets of Spanish America: the spirit of mod- 
ernism [el modernismo]” (19; cf. Rama; Cra- 
ven; De Castro 17-32).' Profoundly inspired 
by the French nineteenth-century lyric, Dario 
gave a name to a process of literary innova- 
tion achieved through an optic of contraction, 
assimilation, and creative adaptation. From a 
Latin American perspective, recent French 
poetry, from Victor Hugo to the symbolists, 
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appeared as one continuum of radical innova- 
tion. In Matei Calinescu’s words: 


Although Hispanic modernism is often re- 
garded as a variant of French symbolisme, it 
would be much more correct to say that it con- 
stitutes a synthesis of all the major innovative 
tendencies that manifested themselves in late 
nineteenth-century France. The fact is that the 
French literary life of the period was divided 
up into a variety of conflicting schools, move- 
ments, and even sects... which failed to real- 
ize what they had in common. (70) 


The term modernism, it seems, first emerged 
to designate a programmatic poetics of in- 
novation out of a geographically peripheral 
generalization and local reelaboration of re- 
cent metropolitan literary currents, currents 
viewed as distinct in the European metropo- 
lis but conflated and repurposed by intellec- 
tuals from the periphery to meet local needs. 
The Latin American avant-garde movements 
that succeeded modernismo strove to elabo- 
rate their own spatial location beyond the 
familiar challenge of temporal belatedness. 
The Brazilian Oswald de Andrade’s playful 
“Cannibalist Manifesto” of 1928, like the con- 
cept of “transculturation” proposed in 1940 
by the Cuban ethnographer Fernando Ortiz 
(97-102), suggests a self-primitivizing em- 
brace of the local or the native and a radical 
openness to the foreign. Taken together, these 
cultural strategies allowed for a more critical 
negotiation of the place of Latin America in 
global modernity: not different temporalities, 
belated or advanced, but a hybrid synchron- 
icity of disparate elements reconstituted into 
new forms (cf. Canclini 76; Franco; Schwarz; 
Yudice; Rosenberg; Aching). 

To what extent did this dynamic find an 
analogue in the Russian empire? As in Latin 
America, Russian literary modernism began 
with a sweeping but critical assimilation of re- 
cent French poetry—but in a domestic context 
defined by the didactic social concerns of the 
populist intelligentsia (Vengerova). In 1893 
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Dmitry Merezhkovsky, widely considered one 
of Russian modernism’s founding figures, in- 
voked the term “modernist” (“MogepHucT”) 
as a gallicism designating any “fashionable” 
writer who addressed the “pressing questions 
of the day” (175; see also Verret). In keeping 
with French and British usage until the twen- 
tieth century, the term denoted little for Me- 
rezhkovsky beyond modish topicality. In his 
notorious essay “What Is Art?” (“Uro Takoe 
uckyccTBo?”; 1897-98), Lev Tolstoy displayed 
a firm if hostile grasp of French symbolism 
and decadence, phenomena he nevertheless 
labeled “modern” (“uckyccTBo HOBOrO Bpe- 
MeHn”) rather than “modernist” (87, 91). By 
1905, however, without losing its sense of 
artistically denoting a diffuse but pervasive 
spirit of the times, the Russian term Mojep- 
Hu3M had become more widespread. Andrei 
Belyi, a central protagonist of Russian sym- 
bolism, complained that by modernism, 
which was frequently “conflated with symbol- 
ism,” people meant “a multiplicity of literary 
schools that have nothing in common” be- 
yond their shared contemporaneity (29). Like 
their French counterparts, the Russian mod- 
ernists largely eschewed or criticized the term 
by which we designate them today, preferring 
narrower sectarian self-designations even as 
they welcomed the broader achievements of 
the new or contemporary art. 

Things, however, were quite different 
beyond the Caucasus Mountains. By 1915 
T’itsian T’abidze, a young Georgian modern- 
ist poet well versed in contemporary French 
and Russian letters, was able to overcome 
the reservations of his Russian counterparts 
and hail “modernist art” (““dM@g@by~o 
690m@m36gd0”) as the “native child of the 
city” and “modernism” (“dme@gMbosdo”) as 
the expression of “visionary poets” such as the 
Frenchman Paul Verlaine, the Belgian Emile 
Verhaeren, and the Russian Aleksandr Blok 
(28). Similarly, the Georgian maitre a penser 
Grigol Robakidze did not hesitate to title his 
programmatic 1918 Russian-language ac- 
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count of the school of poetry he championed 
“Georgian Modernism” (“Ipysuucxnit Mo- 
qepHusm ): the earliest attempt at articulating 
the phenomenon of Georgian modernism to a 
wider (pan-Russian) audience thus embraced 
a term still controversial in Russia. In their 
telescoping of recent literary history and in 
their linking of the local (and protonational) 
to a global modernist,tendency, T’abidze and 
Robakidze were essentially updating the pe- 
ripheral generalization of el modernismo 
offered by Dario. To what extent can these 
precocious (if causally unrelated) validations 
of modernism be seen as the productive out- 
come of geographic distance from the metro- 
politan centers of modernity? 

In the United States modernism came 
to be defined by the formalism of Clem- 
ent Greenberg and the postwar New Criti- 
cal consolidation of the twentieth-century 
Anglo-American literary canon, a process 
begun decades after the peripheral formu- 
lations of Dario and T’abidze. In this sense, 
the Latin American and Eurasian peripher- 
ies anticipated the conclusions formulated in 
hindsight by Anglo-American critics. In dis- 
cussing Latin American modernismo, Perry 
Anderson has called this phenomenon a “pro- 
drome,” the precocious or early symptom of a 
condition diagnosed only subsequently in the 
centers of world power (Origins 3). In Geor- 
gia, modernism served as a catchall term sub- 
ject to internal differentiation, an amalgam 
of heterogeneous artistic models and literary 
movements imported, often anachronisti- 
cally, from Europe, ranging from fin de siécle 
decadence to the futurist avant-garde. For the 
Georgians, the high-modernist canon came 
to embrace the recent trajectory of European 
poetry from Charles Baudelaire to F. T. Mari- 
netti and Vladimir Mayakovsky and that of 
European painting from the impressionists to 
Pablo Picasso. These retroactive conflations 
explain the contracted and accelerated way 
in which Georgian art and literature evolved 
during this period, ultimately generating 
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patterns of cultural development that were 
synchronous rather than sequential. The first 
Petrarchan sonnets were composed in Geor- 
gian even as local poets were contemplating 
the crisis of lyric form associated in European 
literature with Stéphane Mallarmé. Symbol- 
ism as a literary movement was introduced 
in Georgia while the futurist avant-garde was 
contesting and dismantling it in Russia and 
Italy. These ironies were not lost on the Geor- 
gians. Indeed, they were fully aware of the ad- 
vantages as well as the burdens of an unevenly 
modernized cultural field, a predicament 
Leon Trotsky would later theorize as the “law 
of uneven and combined development” (103). 

From Dario to T’abidze, the positive 
program of what might be called peripheral 
modernism was twofold, involving the coordi- 
nation of artistic practices between the center 
and the margins (aesthetic or cultural mod- 
ernization, generally inflected by an amalgam 
of formal artistic innovations), as well as a 
heightened sense of regional specificity or lo- 
cal difference. These two elements, implicating 
the apparently irreconcilable goals of centrip- 
etal homogenization and centrifugal self- 
differentiation, could not readily be fused or 
reconciled. In Latin America as well as in the 
Caucasus, the bipolar opposition of center and 
periphery was considerably attenuated to the 
extent that each region was able to rearticulate 
its place in relation to multiple centers, whose 
resources were polemically contrasted. As 
Pascale Casanova has written of Latin Ameri- 
can modernismo: “In availing himself of the 
literary prestige and power of France, Rubén 
Dario succeeded in overturning the terms of 
Hispanic aesthetic debate and in imposing 
the imported evidence of French modernity 
upon Latin America and then, reversing the 
terms of colonial subjugation, upon Spain 
as well” (146-47). While Georgia lacked the 
size as well as the linguistic commonality 
that paradoxically allowed Latin America to 
permanently overturn Iberian cultural domi- 
nation, a triadic spatial model, involving a 
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decolonizing periphery (the Caucasus), an 
imperial metropole (Russia), and a rival cos- 
mopolitan center (Paris) apparently removed 
from the exigencies of politics, reflects the 
cultural aspirations of the modern Georgian 
elites as much as those of Latin America. 
Thus far, it seems clear that center- 
periphery distinctions, along with a diffusion- 
ist model of literary history that situated the 
origins of innovation in France, were in fact a 
commonplace of Russian-Eurasian as well as 
Latin American debates; as such they cannot 
be ignored or dismissed as a theoretical preju- 
dice retroactively imposed. At the same time, 
peripheral modernism did not merely trans- 
pose metropolitan forms. Their adaptation 
involved a dynamic of temporal acceleration 
and local resignification, sometimes result- 
ing in the anticipation of conceptual gener- 
alizations achieved only subsequently by the 
cultures of the metropole. I propose therefore 
to retain a modified version of the center- 
periphery model wherever the interaction be- 
tween center and periphery can effectively be 
seen to structure the cultural debates, socio- 
economic dynamics, and artistic practices of 
the era. Yet center-periphery distinctions were 
only one constitutive part of a more complex 
scalar dynamic. The city of Tiflis bore wit- 
ness to a multiform local modernism and—as 
we shall see—an uneven modernity in which 
competing nationalisms and socialisms laid 
claim to the political arena and where a ro- 
bust popular culture coexisted alongside high 
cultural forms. In Tiflis, as in other cities lo- 
cated on Russia’s borderlands, high and low, 
East and West, and self and other flourished 
or competed in proximity. In contrast to the 
recuperative strategies of European modern- 
ism, which generally relied on the culturally 
exotic and the physically remote (the most 
frequently cited example is Picasso’s cubist 
appropriation of the African mask in 1907 
[Gikandi]), Tiflis modernism strove for a 
rearticulation of situational identities in an 
intimate context of cosmopolitan coexistence. 
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My argument is that the environs of 
Tiflis generated their own versions of mod- 
ernism and modernity, in which the global 
coexisted and interacted in complex but pre- 
cise ways with the vernacular and the local. I 
elaborate this convergence of the global and 
the local as one of two distinct but equally ur- 
ban genealogies of modernism: one deriving 
from the celebrated instance of Baudelairean 
Paris as theorized by Walter Benjamin in 
The Arcades Project and “Paris—Capital of 
the Nineteenth Century” (and rendered rel- 
evant to discussions of geographical scale 
by David Harvey in The Spaces of Hope and 
“Paris, 1850-1870”), all duly mirrored by 
Baudelaire’s counterparts in the Georgian 
literary elite; the other exemplified by the 
popular culture of Tiflis, rooted in the trad- 
ing and artisanal classes. Both genealogies 
relate to cultural articulations arising from 
a social formation known as urban bohemia. 
The differences arising between the bohemian 
milieus of Paris and Tiflis—discrepancies of 
class and geography no less than of literary 
form—suggest how we might begin to articu- 
late the various bourgeois-cosmopolitan, pro- 
tonational, and local-vernacular expressions 
of modernism, without sacrificing the global 
perspective vouchsafed by world-systems the- 
ory. The site-specific framework of colonial 
and revolutionary Tiflis, in its local and re- 
gional scalar dimensions, thus provides a rich 
circulatory counterpoint to the cartographic 
globalism of world literature. 


The Urban Space of Colonial and 
Revolutionary Tiflis 


In hailing modernism as a “child of the city,” 
T’abidze was echoing his many poetic prede- 
cessors since Baudelaire in affirming urban 
life as the primary theme as well as the en- 
abling condition of modernist cultural pro- 
duction (cf. Alter). For T’abidze, the modern 
city had realized the definitive separation of 
nature from culture, since industrial tech- 
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nology induced fundamental changes in the 
human sensorium. He breathlessly hailed 
“London, New York, [and] Hamburg” as cities 
“where smokestacks are taller than temples, 
where automobiles rush rabidly about, and 
rows of zeppelins gather for flight” (28). He 
was flaunting his up-to-dateness by referring 
to the Italian futurist avant-garde’s noisy em- 
brace of accelerating speed, the compression 
of space-time induced by mechanized trans- 
portation and industrial commodity produc- 
tion. Both were hallmarks of the modern 
Western metropolis, but neither was dramati- 
cally in evidence in Tiflis or other Georgian 
towns, which lacked most of the defining fea- 
tures of industrial capitalism (Lenin 594). In- 
deed, until the end of the nineteenth century, 
the economy of Tiflis was largely dominated 
by preindustrial (artisanal and small-scale) 
manufacturing and the commerce in transit 
commodities that flourished in the bazaars 
and caravansaries of the old city. 

How then can we speak of a Tiflis mod- 
ernism? If colonial Tiflis scarcely mirrored 
the spatial structures of a modern industrial 
metropolis, it was by no means untouched 
by the inroads of modernization. Tiflis was 
a city stratified by ethnicity, legal estate, oc- 
cupation, and bureaucratic rank, as well as 
dominated by a colonial administration that 
sometimes collaborated and sometimes com- 
peted with the city’s municipal authorities. In 
the half century following the Great Reforms 
of the 1860s, the city’s formalized politics 
came to be defined by a tug-of-war between 
the Russian administration and Tiflis’s ethni- 
cally divided indigenous elites: an “eminent 
citizenry” of wealthy Armenian merchants 
and men of property who controlled most 
of the levers of economic power and a belea- 
guered group of urbanized Georgian aristo- 
crats fighting a prolonged and losing battle 
against economic decline and exclusion from 
municipal politics. Most of Tiflis’s inhabitants 
were effectively excluded from participating 
in the city’s governance until the revolution- 
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ary convulsions of 1905. The working popu- 
lace, meanwhile, found its cultural voice and 
sense of economic agency in the professional 
guilds that had long governed the activities of 
trade and handicraft manufacturing (Akh- 
verdov; Egiazarov; Bakradze and Berzenov; 
Suny, “Tiflis” and “Nationalism”). 

{f the division of labor by class and eth- 
nicity was the primary force structuring 
urban space, then the construction of a Euro- 
pean Tiflis, begun during the viceroyalty of 
Mikhail Vorontsov (1845-54), superimposed 
an East-West civilizational divide on a het- 
erogeneous urban context. In contradistinc- 
tion to the city’s residual Asiatic—essentially 
Persian—core but adjacent to it, Vorontsov’s 
urban renewal saw the construction of Go- 
lovinsky Prospect (now Rustaveli Avenue, 
Tbilisi’s main artery), a rectilinear boulevard 
boasting the viceroy’s palace and other gov- 
ernment buildings; Georgia’s first prosce- 
nium theater; and the suburb of Sololaki, a 
European-style residential neighborhood de- 
signed for the ascendant Armenian bourgeoi- 
sie. One is tempted to draw a parallel with the 
contemporaneous restructuring of Paris by 
Haussmann, a process that, along with the re- 
verberations of the failed revolutions of 1848, 
arguably provoked the earliest articulations 
of aesthetic modernism in France (Benjamin, 
“Paris”; Clark; Ross; Harvey, “Paris”). Yet if 
Haussmannisation was intended to facilitate 
the free circulation of industrial and commer- 
cial capital and bring about the eventual em- 
bourgeoisement of Paris, then Vorontsov was 
inspired by the different legacy of eighteenth- 
century Petrine modernization, which re- 
inforced the autocratic state as the primary 
agent of economic development and cultural 
progress (Jersild 63; Bater 135). Imperial ur- 
banism gave rise to what Daniel Brower has 
called “facade cities” throughout the Russian 
provinces (9), but the restructuring of Tiflis 
sought to encode Russia’s civilizing mission 
in its Eurasian peripheries: in this sense, the 
urban transformation of Tiflis followed many 
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of the essential parameters of European colo- 
nial rule elsewhere in the world, reasserting 
imperial authority while offering local elites 
the beguiling benefits of cultural enlighten- 
ment and political co-optation (Oldenburg; 
Glover; Avermaete et al.). 

Modernity, then, was palpably evident 
in Tiflis: it was manifested in the spatial re- 
structuring of the city and the cultural Eu- 
ropeanization of the elites fostered by the 
Russian state, in the prolonged struggle be- 
tween artisanal and nascent industrial modes 
of production and the radically distinct social 
relations they implied, and in the distinctly 
modern ideologies, be they nationalist or 
socialist, through which the economic and 
cultural aspirations and grievances of vari- 
ous communities were articulated. Class and 
nationality elicited competing, multiple, and 
contingent loyalties such that the vertical col- 
lisions of class struggle were often mediated 
by the horizontal solidarity of shared ethnic- 
ity, the wider struggle against Russian autoc- 
racy, and the competing ideological visions of 
national sovereignty or supranational social- 
ist federalism. 

Tiflis’s colonial and revolutionary his- 
tory—with its legacies of statist moderniza- 
tion, interethnic coexistence and political 
resistance, premodern as well as modernizing 
cultural practices—evolved on a local, urban 
scale that we may usefully place alongside 
the better-known story of Parisian bohemia. 
A juxtaposition of these two distinct social 
genealogies—Western and Near Eastern but 
equally urban—offers us a precise means by 
which to think about aesthetic modernism lo- 
cally, transregionally, and globally. 


Genealogies of Bohemia; or, 
Beyond the Flaneur 


The Georgian, Armenian, and Russian elites 
came into contact with the urban populace of 
Tiflis in an unevenly modernized and densely 
differentiated urban context. Over the course 
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of the nineteenth century, Tiflis had consoli- 
dated its popular culture, displaying highly 
evolved codes of ethics and behavior gov- 
erning all modes of work, leisure, creativity, 
and sociability. The self-consciousness of 
Tbilisi’s popular culture was most strikingly 
displayed in various kinds of merrymaking, 
festive poetic recitation, and song that were 
rooted in a social milieu of bardic minstrels, 
tradesmen, and artisans and that drew ona 
diverse repertoire of Georgian, Armenian, 
Azeri-Turkic, and Persian linguistic, musical, 
and generic forms. 

Originating in premodern, interethnic, 
and transregional patterns of trade and cul- 
tural exchange but reflecting the shifts in 
modern urban life, the popular culture of 
Tiflis evolved a distinct system of syncretic 
practices, mostly derived from a wider Near 
Eastern matrix but inflected by the local pre- 
dilection for wine. These festive practices 
were pursued in a materially tangible urban 
realm: the taverns, gardens, and eating houses 
of the old city, all located in proximity to the 
bazaars and workshops of the artisanal and 
trading classes. Guild sociability gave rise 
to an ideal masculine prototype, that of the 
@oH@odob@o 3030 (dardimandi katsi), 
or “man without a care,” and found expres- 
sion in a genre of sung verse, the dqboddoto 
(mukhambazi), that celebrated his amo- 
rous exploits, his leisurely pursuits, and the 
paradoxical moral values that informed his 
sybaritic excesses (Ram). Indeed, the moral 
economy of the dgboddoB%o was to a large 
extent predicated on the inversion of expecta- 
tions and conventions: profligacy was extolled 
in opposition to parsimony, and any effort 
expended in the pursuit of hospitality, love, 
or shared pleasure was deemed preferable to 
profit, or gain. The idealized prototype of the 
(dM@0dobe@o 3oGB0 was manifested accord- 
ing to a differentiated typology of professions, 
such as the chivalrous yoohmbgwo (gara- 
chokheli), or guild craftsman, or the rakish 
and déclassé 3066 (k’int’o), or peddler. Ac- 
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cording to the carnivalized poetics of inver- 
sion characteristic of Tiflis’s popular culture, 
the markers of each profession related less to 
what a man made or sold for a living, or to his 
station in life, than to his corporate dress code; 
his speech; his leisurely, poetic, and amorous 
pursuits; and his capacity to drink. Sociability, 
which Georg Simmel once termed the “play- 
form” of democratic association that is most 
fully realized among equals belonging to the 
same social stratum, came to be celebrated as 
a performative value, a form of festive cultural 
semiosis that was consistently in excess of 
the exchange value of the commodities being 
made or sold in the city (130, 132-33). 

How does Tiflis’s popular culture com- 
pare with the more familiar story of Pa- 
risian bohemia, widely recognized as the 
social niche from which European modern- 
ism emerged? In Europe the social precondi- 
tions for modernism arose much earlier, in the 
Romantic era, out of what César Grafia has 
called an “unresolvable tension between soci- 
ety and the man of letters” (xiii). The decline 
of traditional forms of patronage, the com- 
mercialization of the literary market, and the 
rise of mass literacy produced a surfeit of indi- 
gent literati whose vindication of the creative 
imagination came to resonate as a protest 
against the newly ascendant bourgeois order. 
This process, generally traced to Paris under 
the July Monarchy (1830-48), gave rise to a 
mobile and growing substratum of intellectu- 
als typified by vagabond independence, non- 
conformism, and a manifest hostility to the 
new market-driven values of thrift, industry, 
and pragmatic calculation. Bohemia arose, in 
Trotsky’s astute if formulaic dismissal of the 
Russian futurist avant-garde, as the “revolt... 
of the semipauperized left wing of the intelli- 
gentsia” against and yet ultimately within the 
bourgeoisie (114). It borrowed its antiutilitar- 
ian cultural posture from the old aristocracy, 
even as its evident lack of means contrasted 
with the lifestyle of the leisured classes. It re- 
jected the marketplace in principle but none- 
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theless responded to the marketplace’s call 
for innovation, topicality, and scandal. These 
contradictory afhliations—culturally aristo- 
cratic but economically petty-bourgeois or 
déclassé—corresponded to a historic transi- 
tion in the status of the modern artist, an “in- 
termediate stage,” as Benjamin would have it, 
in which the Parisian intelligentsia “still has 
patrons but is already beginning to famil- 
iarize itself with the market.” Bohemia, for 
Benjamin, was the social formation proper to 
this transitional stage, in which the poet “sets 
foot in the marketplace—ostensibly to look 
around, but in truth to find a buyer” (Arcades 
Project 10). The poet here appears quintessen- 
tially as a flaneur, “the idling pedestrian, the 
curious, perhaps disinterested, purposeless 
observer of teeming urban variety, the specta- 
tor connoisseur” (Alter 9). Poetic modernism, 
then, arose from the bohemian poet-flaneur’s 
negotiation of an urban sensorium newly 
transformed by the market economy. 

In Russia as in Georgia, the emergence 
of bohemia as a marked social category co- 
incided with the birth of modernism, more 
than half a century after its Parisian mani- 
festation (Krivtsun 108-09). In Georgia, 
modernism arose as a bohemian and urban 
phenomenon, a fact vividly recalled by Roba- 
kidze in 1918: “In the beginning of 1915 the 
sermon of the new artistic word rang out over 
[the town].” Its effect was to “suddenly trans- 
form” all the taverns 


into Parisian literary cafés, where, alongside 
the sounds of hoarse accordions and the in- 
evitable “Mravalzhamier” [a popular Georgian 
ritual song toasting the longevity of those pres- 
ent], one could hear the cherished names of 
Edgar Allan Poe and Charles Baudelaire, Frie- 
drich Nietzsche and Oscar Wilde, Paul Ver- 
laine and Stéphane Mallarmé. ... (46-47) 
Robakidze’s breathless incantation of the 
European modernist canon in the locale of a 
Georgian city tavern returns us to the topic 
with which we began, namely the role of 
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aesthetic modernism in effecting the cultural 
coarticulation of center and periphery. My 
concluding point is this: Georgia’s singular 
success in importing and adapting modern- 
ism was owing not just to a mimicry of Eu- 
ropean models but also, fundamentally, to 
the recognition of a compatible local ambi- 
ence. Put simply, Caucasian festive, singing, 
and drinking practices provided a regional 
analogue to modernist bohemia, a conver- 
gence lucidly discerned by Tiflis’s greatest 
poet-chronicler, loseb Grishashvili, in his 
elegiac ethnography, d39mo0 ®Qo0mobob 
M0HIHHQVO QMO 6mMdgdo (“The Literary 
Bohemia of Old Tiflis”). In its dandyism, in- 
souciance, and indifference to gain, the figure 
of the Tiflis folk artist was perceived as the 
vernacular equivalent of the Baudelairean 
poet-flaneur. Two distinctly cosmopolitan cul- 
tures, entirely discrepant in their geographic 
provenance (Russia and Europe versus the 
Near East) and points of cultural reference 
(elite versus popular), converged in a moment 
of mutual—if partial—recognition. This was 
particularly true of revolutionary Tiflis, which 
saw a rapid mushrooming of Parisian-style 
cafés and cabarets alongside the taverns and 
gardens of the old city, all flourishing under 
the auspices of the Georgian Menshevik gov- 
ernment. Generally reduced to exotic ciphers 
of couleur locale, the festive spaces and prac- 
tices of old Tiflis are best seen as the palpable 
signs of a still living popular culture, rooted 
in an older relation to production, circulation, 
and consumption in which time and space 
were structured by sociability more than by 
monetary exchange. These traits of Tiflis’s lei- 
sure practices—rooted in premodern cultural 
forms and noncapitalist modes of exchange— 
resonated with the implied or overt critique of 
bourgeois norms proposed by the café culture 
of Tiflis’s modernist bohemia in its Georgian, 
Armenian, and Russian articulations. 

What has been gained by viewing aes- 
thetic modernism as at once a global move- 
ment, linking multiple peripheries to multiple 
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centers, and a site-specific set of cultural phe- 
nomena, historically asynchronous, socially 
and linguistically heterogeneous, but coexist- 
ing in dense proximity? Global modernism, 
like many supranational phenomena, would 
appear to require the simultaneous and mo- 
bile application of more than one scale of 
spatialization. Restaged as the asymmetri- 
cal dialogue of imperial and national elites, 
non-Western modernisms would appear to fit 
readily into a center-periphery model, even as 
peripheral literary histories seem frequently 
to anticipate terminological generaliza- 
tions, including the term modernism, that are 
reached only subsequently by Western theory. 
At the same time, Tiflis reveals the existence 
of a sui generis vernacular culture, anterior to 
the establishment of the nation, permissive of 
hybrid or multiple identities, and requiring a 
spatial model that exceeds the binarism of na- 
tion and empire, of dependent national elites 
and their hegemonic imperial counterparts. 
A scalar jump from global cartography to lo- 
cal geography reveals the contours of a city 
that allowed modernism to function simul- 
taneously on two equally cosmopolitan reg- 
isters—the broadly Europeanized culture of 
the Russian, Georgian, and Armenian elites 
with their competing literary registers of 
symbolism, Acmeism, and futurism and the 
vernacular Near Eastern and commonly Cau- 
casian culture of the urban masses. For a brief 
moment coinciding with the Russian Revolu- 
tion, these currents converged in a ludic reen- 
chantment of the everyday. Their convergence 
points to the necessity of scalar thinking, ca- 
pable of mapping hierarchical cartographies 
of power as well as tracing the networks that 
link local and transregional histories. 
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WORLD LITERATURE |S A NOTORIOUSLY AMBIGUOUS TERM. SINCE 
GOETHE BEGAN REFERRING TO A UNIVERSAL WELTLITERATUR IN 1827, 


the meaning of world literature has passed through many mutations, 
and, with the resurgence of interest in the term that followed David 
Damrosch’s publication in 2003 of his provocative What Is World 
Literature?, it has generated a good deal of controversy. Although it 
appears to describe a type of literature or group of texts, world lit- 
erature is more often used to designate a critical perspective. World 
literature is not so much a canon of works conceived to be globally 
or universally significant as an approach to literary criticism. What 
this critical approach entails, however, is often unclear and fre- 
quently freighted with cultural and sociopolitical assumptions that 
challenge the supposed openness of world literature. Most theorists 
agree that the notion of world literature invites exploration of the 
ways in which texts exceed national borders, but the relative status of 
national and international sociocultural frameworks remains highly 
contentious, as do critics’ understandings of a text’s “worldliness” 
and mode of circulation. As Franco Moretti famously asserts, world 
literature is “not an object, it’s a problem’; it requires ongoing debate. 

To respond to some of this ambiguity, I explore how world litera- 
ture is theorized not by critics but by the writers who we might say 
produce it, and I look at how a concept like Edward Said’s “worldli- 
ness” is actively and self-consciously foregrounded in literary texts. 
By scrutinizing works by writers from the Maghreb who write in 
French, I reveal how the form of intercultural thinking contained in 
the notion of world literature developed in the former French colonies 
of that region, where there has been in recent years a strong sense 
of disillusionment about the culture and ideology of the new nation. 
Robert Young has argued that world literature and postcolonial litera- 
ture are necessarily opposed, since world literature implies universal- 
ity, with a focus on aesthetics, while postcolonial literature must be 
historicized and is inexorably riven by its context. He has more than 
once emphasized the transnationalism of postcolonial studies, and 
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yet he evidently associates world literature not 
so much with intellectual and creative border 
crossing as with a universalism incompatible 
with postcolonial political critique. A num- 
ber of works by francophone postcolonial 
Algerian and Moroccan writers nevertheless 
demonstrate how dissatisfaction and unrest in 
generations following those of the anticolonial 
movement have triggered a form of multilin- 
gual, intercultural creativity that might give 
new energy to the theory of world literature. 
The concept of world literature has been 
problematic since its inception, and, as Dam- 
rosch argues, it is often not clear which (if not 
all) forms of literature it refers to and what 
concept of world it implies. Goethe famously 
affirmed that “poetry is the universal posses- 
sion of mankind, revealing itself everywhere, 
and at all times, in hundreds and hundreds 
of men” and that, therefore, “national litera- 
ture is now rather an unmeaning term” (350). 
As numerous analyses attest, however, what 
Goethe means by Weltliteratur is vague. His 
comments about poetry and national litera- 
ture spring from his enthusiasm about a Chi- 
nese novel he read that, despite the enormous 
differences between Chinese and European 
cultures, was able, he found, to transcend its 
context, to communicate more broadly with 
humanity and address universal concerns. 
Nevertheless, as Theo D’haen, David Dam- 
rosch, and Djelal Kadir suggest in their pref- 
ace to The Routledge Companion to World 
Literature, Goethe’s focus is at times more nar- 
rowly European. Besides, as John Pizer argues 
in his more detailed study of Goethe’s term in 
the same volume, world literature names not 
a stable canon of works but a process whereby 
writers of many kinds from diverse origins 
can communicate and learn from one another 
through the far-reaching network of literary 
exchange. And yet that literary dialogue is by 
turns understood as the preserve of an intel- 
lectual elite and, conversely, as the larger and 
more diffuse network created by the commer- 
cialization of literary culture. Weltliteratur 
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has been from the beginning a challenging, 
visionary idea, an aspiration toward an in- 
ventive and inclusive literary humanism, but 
it is also, as Christopher Prendergast notes, 
“a thought-experiment, a groping reach for a 
barely glimpsed future” (viii). 

Goethe’s reflection on circulation and 
exchange was taken up again more recently 
by Pascale Casanova and Damrosch, both of 
whom set out to explore in more detail how 
texts enter international space. Casanova’s 
ambitious The World Republic of Letters, pub- 
lished originally in French in 1999, examines 
the dual pull of the international and national 
forces working on literature as it is shaped by 
processes of exchange and formed by the mar- 
ket that influences and then diffuses it. Still, 
Casanova’s “world republic” places Paris at 
its center, however, and her vision of interna- 
tional literary space rests on a conception of 
the movement of a literary work between its 
initial national context and the broader net- 
work of exchange. Ultimately, then, the nation 
in Casanova retains a privileged position in 
the world republic of letters, and Casanova’s 
theory of rivalry hardly contests borders and 
categories in the way that Goethe perhaps 
originally envisioned. In What Is World Liter- 
ature? Damrosch goes further than Casanova 
in his vision of transcultural circulation, ex- 
ploring the ways in which works travel, often 
through translation, away from the contexts 
in which they were written and, in so doing, 
generate new meanings. As I suggested, he 
also insists that world literature is above all 
a mode of reading, “a form of detached en- 
gagement with worlds beyond our own place 
and time” (281), and instead of focusing on 
the national rivalries that shape world litera- 
ture, as Casanova does, he perhaps more op- 
timistically emphasizes the new creative life 
produced through literary circulation and 
translation. Yet if he helpfully recommends 
this emancipatory form of literary travel, his 
model relies on translation: texts move in the 
wider world because they are translated from 
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one language into another. This model, I sug- 
gest, pays insufficient attention to the ways 
in which texts might already contest borders 
through their multilingual, intercultural 
forms. The worldliness of world literature may 
be intrinsic to the form of the work, not cre- 
ated by translators, critics, and readers. 
Casanova and Damrosch in their different 
ways leave out the question of what constitutes 
the worldliness of the text, and for a better un- 
derstanding of the text’s worldly engagement, 
as opposed to its perception by the critic, we 
might turn back to Edward Said. This reap- 
praisal of worldliness might also challenge 
the false universalism of world literature, 
since worldliness suggests a way of thinking, 
an alertness to different cultures but also a 
worldly wisdom about the text’s limits that 
attenuates the utopianism of some theories of 
world literature. Most famously, Said argues 
in The World, the Text, the Critic that even 
texts that appear to be autonomous, that re- 
tain the “most rarefied form,” are still “always 
enmeshed in circumstance, time, place, and 
society—in short, they are in the world, and 
hence worldly” (35). Said’s point here seems to 
be simple, that literary works do not consist in 
pure textuality but are immersed in both his- 
tory and lived experience; yet his emphasis on 
the world as opposed to the nation or locality 
is significant. Said consistently resists ideo- 
logical and critical orthodoxies, and, indeed, 
he argues that “secular criticism”—a form of 
worldliness—is “constitutively opposed to 
the production of massive, hermetic systems” 
and is therefore open to the world (26). If this 
“secular” perspective was established dur- 
ing the nineteenth century as a challenge to 
religious orthodoxy, however, it immediately 
becomes implicated in the structures of ori- 
entalism and so must continually turn against 
and critique itself. As Jonathan Arac notes, 
Said’s modern secular criticism (and therefore 
worldliness) must be defined by an awareness 
of its limitations and an ability to question it- 
self. One might also consider that a text is “en- 
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meshed” in the world not because it circulates 
after completion but because it comes to life 
through the dialogues it maintains with the 
place of its creation—with the broader, mul- 
tiple cultural histories that its language draws 
on or taps into; and with itself. 

Said’s understanding of worldliness 
might be a starting point for a closer reflec- 
tion on the ways in which a text, through 
its language and the contacts and references 
with which it enters into dialogue, not only 
speaks to other cultures or circulates be- 
yond its origin but also enmeshes itself in 
the world. Yet the role of language in texts 
we might conceive of as world literature has 
largely escaped the purview of critics. Emily 
Apter has pointed out that existing theories of 
world literature tend to underplay the effects 
of translation in the desire to cross borders 
and embrace the world system. She cautions 
us against “the tendency to zoom over the 
speed bumps of untranslatability in the rush 
to cover ground,” and she invokes “untrans- 
latability as a deflationary gesture toward the 
expansionism and gargantuan scale of world- 
literary endeavors” (3). The point is well made, 
but despite Apter’s linguistic sensitivity, her 
focus remains on the difficulties of translating 
from one language into another and on the 
risk of misunderstanding that subtends the 
ostensibly liberating cross-fertilization that 
occurs as texts migrate between cultures. The 
ways in which literatures might be construed 
to be worldly because they do not adhere to 
a national language, because despite their ap- 
parent monolingualism they already drama- 
tize their multiple points of contact with the 
wider world, remain to be developed. 

Francoise Lionnet’s contribution to The 
Routledge Companion to World Literature 
embraces the palimpsestic form and multilin- 
gualism of world literature and is a compelling 
springboard for my reflection on intercultural 
writing in the postcolonial Maghreb. Lion- 
net’s essay opens with a critique of the French 
littérature-monde movement, inaugurated by 
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Michel Le Bris and Jean Rouaud in their man- 
ifesto “Pour une ‘littérature-monde’ en fran- 
cais” (“For a ‘World-Literature’ in French”), 
first published in Le monde in 2007 and re- 
printed in the collection Pour une littérature- 
monde, which further developed the authors’ 
ideas. Le Bris and Rouaud may have wanted to 
liberate literature from “son pacte avec la na- 
tion” (“its pact with the nation” [Rouaud 21))," 
but Lionnet argues that the movement actu- 
ally participates in 


an old assimilationist agenda that promotes 
the integration of the larger Francophone 
world of letters into a very Parisian under- 
standing of writing as a monolingual activity 
that seeks to embrace “les voies du monde” 
[the ways of the world] ..., but in order to 
make them fit into the world Republic of Let- 
ters as defined and understood by a univer- 
salizing French perspective. (325) 


She goes on to explore, rather, the palimp- 
sestic structure—the “creolization,” or mul- 
tilingual strategies—of a range of literatures 
in French, including not only the famous 
example of the Martinican Edouard Glis- 
sant but also the half-forgotten eighteenth- 
century poets Evariste de Parny, Antoine 
Bertin, and Nicolas-Germain Léonard. Lion- 
net deliberately cites metropolitan and post- 
colonial figures alongside each other. For all 
of them, the French language is continually 
interspersed with words, idioms, and traces 
of other languages, allowing the writers to 
construct a more richly intercultural and lin- 
guistically dynamic literary form. A creolized 
world literature is in this way a broad signi- 
fier for writing whose form and style would 
not be constrained by a national culture and 
language but would in its very fabric engage 
with global cultural and linguistic diversity. 
Lionnet’s conception of world litera- 
ture as a creolized space of production is 
not limited to the Caribbean context; rather, 
creolization is a broader figure for the hy- 
bridization and linguistic plurality of liter- 
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ary form that can occur in any context. This 
worldly process might once again succeed in 
evoking not a false universalism dominated 
by the imperialist culture of Europe or the 
United States but an ongoing encounter be- 
tween languages from different parts of the 
world that might unsettle assumptions about 
the purity and hegemony of European lan- 
guages. Furthermore, this understanding of 
world literature would represent the contacts 
as well as the conflicts created by earlier and 
more recent forms of imperialism and, as the 
Warwick Research Collective insists, would 
contest the idea of “world” as “a level playing 
field” (22). Worldliness, as I use it here, con- 
notes connectedness but not fusion, an aware- 
ness of how global history shapes national 
history but at the same time a commitment 
to challenging the inequalities produced by 
these histories. To return to the francophone 
context, we might also conceive of the two 
North African writers who contributed to 
Le Bris and Rouaud’s volume, unlike the edi- 
tors themselves, as embracing a comparable 
form of creolized, worldly literary creation, 
because they demonstrate how texts can jux- 
tapose languages or cultures while bearing 
witness to histories of inequality and oppres- 
sion and, in so doing, resist cultural deter- 
minism in and beyond the nation-state. 

The first of these writers is the Moroc- 
can poet and novelist Tahar Ben Jelloun, who, 
though drawing extensively on local tradi- 
tion in his novels, throughout his oeuvre fo- 
cuses less on postcolonial Morocco than on 
migration, travel, cultural transfer, and ex- 
ile. In “La cave de ma mémoire, le toit de ma 
maison sont des mots francais” (“The Cellar 
of My Memory, the Roof of My House Are 
French Words’), his contribution to Pour une 
littérature-monde, Ben Jelloun reflects on his 
bilingualism, but he goes on to theorize not 
a literature written in two languages but a 
much more open “errance dans |’écriture” 
(“errantry in writing” [113]). A literature that 
dramatizes its immersion in the world will 
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contain traces of contacts with multiple cul- 
tures and stretch the boundaries of standard- 
ized French instead of positing languages as 
enclosed national entities (and creating in 
Morocco’s case a straightforward clash be- 
tween French and standard Arabic). In one of 
the poems in Le discours du chameau, more- 
over, Ben Jelloun suggests that the poet is al- 
ways a traveler, “l’héte imprévisible de toutes 
les langues” (“the unpredictable host of all 
languages” [342]). Literature that is created 
through the writer’s dynamic contacts with 
the world and with multiple communities 
juxtapose rhythms, sounds, idioms, and im- 
ages to create visions that, once again, tran- 
scend nation and ethnicity. In his novel most 
explicitly concerned with the writing process, 
L’écrivain public (“The Public Writer”), pub- 
lished in 1983, Ben Jelloun tracks a writer’s 
travels around a disaffected postcolonial Mo- 
rocco, as well as other parts of the Arab world 
and Europe, to explore the ability of the writer 
(here figured as a public writer) to embrace 
other people’s lives. This traveling writer, how- 
ever, represents both a form of enmeshment 
in the world and an inexorable sense of exile, 
and Ben Jelloun brings out the doubt and self- 
questioning that for Said were also a crucial 
part of worldliness. The writing alters or be- 
trays its referents and leaves its creator with a 
profound sense of alienation. Writing that em- 
braces the world does not claim to capture and 
possess it but accepts its own provisionality. 
The Algerian writer Boualem Sansal’s 
contribution to Le Bris and Rouaud’s volume 
condemns the restrictive effects not only of 
the literal borders between nations but also 
of the thinking that divides and creates ani- 
mosity between them. Sansal argues that this 
separatist and isolationist thinking fuels the 
designation of Arabic as the national language 
in Algeria at the expense of Berber and French 
dialects. Against this oppressive monolingual- 
ism, Sansal, like Ben Jelloun, celebrates the 
opening out and diversification of language— 
the creative remodeling of French, for example, 
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through its dialogue with other cultures—and 
he rejects the belief that languages are to be 
owned. Languages, as they are used and spo- 
ken in the world, continually stretch and 
mutate, and we must accept that “les langues 
sont ainsi, on les veut ndétres a part entiére, 
parce quon est jaloux, et elles, se veulent ou- 
vertes a tous et finissent par nous imposer leur 
bruyante progéniture” (“this is how languages 
are; we want them to belong to us entirely, be- 
cause We are jealous, and they want to be open 
to everyone and end up by imposing on us 
their noisy offspring” [“Ow” 173]). More criti- 
cal than Ben Jelloun, Sansal also makes a po- 
litical point, offering in Poste restante: Alger, an 
essay published in 2006, an incendiary critique 
of the stultification of contemporary Algeria, 
which led to the work’s being banned there. 
At the root of Sansal’s argument is once again 
his embrace of and immersion in cultural and 
linguistic diversity as it lives and evolves in 
contemporary Algeria despite the push toward 
Arabic monolingualism and the imposition of 
a politicized Islam. Algerian culture is not a 
national culture but a hybridized mix emerg- 
ing from a history of invasions and of move- 
ments outward: “nous sommes des Algériens, 
Cest tout, des étres multicolores et polyglottes, 
et nos racines plongent partout dans le monde. 
Toute la Méditerranée coule dans nos veines 
et, partout, sur ses rivages ensoleillés, nous 
avons semé nos graines” (“we are Algerians, 
that’s all, multicolored and polyglot beings, 
and our roots sink deep around the world. The 
whole of the Mediterranean flows in our veins, 
and everywhere on its sunny shores we have 
scattered our grain” [48)). 

In these essays Sansal does not overtly 
foreground the role of literature in promoting 
interculturality and multilingualism; he re- 
sponds to the littérature-monde manifesto by 
condemning monolithic and separatist think- 
ing more broadly. The implication is that 
this critique is the foundation of littérature- 
monde, a creative culture that would actively 
resist monolingualism—and, in particular, a 
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radicalized monoculture in Algeria—while 
engaging with its own plural and dialogic past 
and future. Sansal’s literary texts are known 
more specifically for their deliberate inter- 
weaving of Arab and Jewish histories, and 
his bold demonstration of how these histories 
inform each other may be one example of a 
world literature that refuses to partition sto- 
ries into self-enclosed cultural compartments. 
Commenting on his writing, Sansal affirms 
in an interview in World Literature Today, “I 
make literature, not war. ... Literature is not 
Jewish, Arab, or American. It tells stories to 
everyone” (“Rustle”). Le village de l’Allemand, 
ou le journal des fréeres Schiller (The German 
Mujahid), a novel published in 2008, tells the 
story of two Algerian brothers who discover 
that their father had been a Nazi officer, and it 
explores the links between the Holocaust; the 
Algerian War of Independence, in the 1950s 
and early 1960s; the Algerian Civil War, dur- 
ing the 1990s; and disaffection in the Parisian 
banlieues today. More recently, the novel Rue 
Darwin, published in 2011, explores the writ- 
er’s complex family background and stresses 
the proximity of Arab and Jewish commu- 
nities in Belcourt during his childhood. The 
character Daoud, a childhood friend who the 
narrator later learns is his brother, reinvents 
himself as a Jew working in Paris at the Ho- 
tel Lutétia (where the Nazis gathered Jews to 
be deported and where Jews were initially re- 
turned after the war), and in both Le village 
and Rue Darwin Sansal is at pains to stress 
how much Islam and Judaism share despite 
the brutal conflicts between them that have 
dominated their histories in the twentieth 
and twenty-first centuries. In Sansal’s writ- 
ing, broader histories and subjective memo- 
ries are international and cross-cultural, and, 
as a result, identities are open to re-creation. 
And if history and memory are “multidirec- 
tional” in this way, to use Michael Rothberg’s 
term, then the creative works that embrace 
this dialogic structure might be closer to a 
worldly literature than to national litera- 
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ture, even if in Sansal’s case the texts are also 
deeply rooted in Algeria. 

To provide a final example of this kind 
of richly dialogic, intercultural, and multilin- 
gual worldly literary text from the Maghreb, 
I will turn to the Algerian Salim Bachi’s 
Amours et aventures de Sindbad le Marin, 
published in French in 2010 and in English, 
as The New Adventures of Sinbad the Sailor, in 
2012. Many of Bachi’s works draw extensively 
on myth as well as on a range of literatures, 
but Amours et aventures is a web of ener- 
getic engagements with and citations from 
many sources—a tour de force that must be 
nothing if not worldly. The novel’s densely 
multidirectional and palimpsestic structure 
tracks the errantry of its protagonist, a mod- 
ern Sindbad, by associating his experiences 
with an array of literatures and myths from 
across history. Amours et aventures can be 
conceived as multilingual, or creolized, in 
its deployment of images, idioms, and ideas 
found in texts from around the world. At the 
same time, it is worldly in the way that Said 
and Ben Jelloun also suggested, promoting 
self-questioning and allowing space for doubt 
about the veracity and stability of literary 
representation, including its own. 

Amours et aventures is replete with refer- 
ences to European and Arabic mythology and 
literature, but there is space to sketch only a 
few of them. Most paradigmatic is the paral- 
lel with The Odyssey. Bachi’s novel reverses 
the order of Homer’s epic, however, and opens 
with a homecoming, only to follow this home- 
coming—the return of the first character, the 
Sleeper—with the narrative recounting the 
journey of the modern Sindbad, a kind of Ara- 
bic Odysseus. The city where the story is set is 
the legendary Carthago, Algiers transformed 
into a “new city,” yet one of oppression and 
bloodshed (connoting the Algerian “black de- 
cade” of the 1990s). In addition, Bachi draws 
extensively on the myth of the seven sleepers, 
according to which a group of Christians took 
refuge in a cave in Ephesus, sometime around 
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AD 250, to escape persecution, but they fell 
asleep, only awaking 180 years later (more, 
in some versions) and then dying. The myth 
itself has multiple origins and is also referred 
to in the Koran, but Bachi redeploys it here in 
the form of an anonymous figure (the Sleeper) 
who returns after a long absence to Carthago 
to find it ravaged and barely recognizable. The 
frame of the novel is the encounter between 
the Sleeper and Sindbad, and the myth takes 
the narrative beyond the immediate refer- 
ence to the recent Algerian past. The Sleeper 
evidently remembers something of the War 
of Independence, but he has seen many wars 
across the world, and, having no idea of his 
age or identity, he represents the association 
between Algerian history and universal hu- 
man history. Quoting Odysseus’s response 
to the Cyclops, he claims, “[MJon nom est 
Personne” (“My name is No One” [25; New 
Adventures 16]), and he is able to recollect 
multiple moments in Algerian and interna- 
tional history in a multidirectional way: 


I] pouvait étre juif, romain ou berbére; mar- 
cher avec les Arabes le long des caravanes; 
traverser l’Atlantique a bord d’un bateau né- 
grier; périr dans des mines d’argent au Me- 
xique; se prosterner devant la Kaaba ou baiser 
le mur du Temple a Jerusalem puisque voila 
une éternité qu’il s’était endormi pres de ses 
compagnons, veillé par ce chien sans Age pen- 
dant que les siécles s'additionnaient. (32-33) 


He might be Jewish, Roman, or Berber; he 
might have walked with the Arabs alongside 
their caravans; crossed the Atlantic on a slave 
ship; perished in the silver mines in Mexico; 
prostrated himself before the Kaaba or kissed 
the wall of the Temple in Jerusalem. Because 
it had been an eternity since he’d fallen asleep 
beside his companions, guarded by that age- 
less dog as the centuries accumulated. (22) 


The Sleeper’s timelessness allows the nar- 
rative to cast a fresh light on the senseless- 
ness of recent history in Algeria but also to 
enhance understanding of contemporary ex- 
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perience with the imagery of other histories, 
places, and epochs. 

The Sleeper meets Sindbad in the open- 
ing pages, and in this meeting Bachi brings 
together the Sleeper’s timeless universality 
with the dazzling heterogeneity and dyna- 
mism of the Arabian Nights. The Arabian 
Nights itself is a compelling example of world 
literature because of its vast, intercultural, 
and multilayered structure, which Sandra 
Naddaff explores in her contribution to The 
Routledge Companion to World Literature. 
The Nights, she writes, 


speaks directly to the potential of a founda- 
tional literary text fearlessly to cross borders 
and boundaries of all sorts: generic, formal, 
linguistic, and national. Perhaps no other work 
of world literature holds up as clear a mirror to 
the way a text can simultaneously be identified 
wholly with a literary culture and yet circulate 
well beyond that culture, than does this foun- 
dational text of Arabic narrative. (487)? 


It is a worldly work with no single origin, 
drawing on a multitude of sources from Per- 
sia, the Arab world, India, Europe, and back 
again, repeatedly reworked and retold. It is 
also palimpsestic, since stories are told within 
stories, narrators are grafted on narrators, cre- 
ating a work that is full of diverse happenings 
and creatures and that provocatively reflects 
the complexity of literary representation. 
Bachi explores the seven voyages of Sind- 
bad the Sailor both to theorize the association 
between storytelling and the journey and to 
reflect on the process of producing narrative. 
A bid to resist orthodoxy, Amours et aventures 
is worldly in its polyphonic mélange of myths, 
in its depiction of its protagonist’s literal and 
intellectual traveling, and, through the in- 
tertext of the Nights, in its demonstration of 
the narrative’s limits. In the Arabian Nights, 
Sindbad is, at first glance, a hero, a sailor who 
goes through many adventures and each time 
returns having made his fortune. Endlessly 
restless, he gets lost, is shipwrecked, and nar- 
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rowly escapes death many times, but he keeps 
setting out anew, unable to quench his thirst 
for discovery. The text repeatedly stresses that 
on returning from his voyages Sindbad has 
plenty of riches and is ready to settle down, 
and yet each new story begins with the return 
of this urge to travel. As an insatiable voyager, 
he is an apt hero for a work of world literature 
that also contests hermeticism and isolation- 
ism. Nevertheless, Sindbad’s travels expose 
him to extraordinary brutality, perhaps most 
strikingly in the fourth voyage, when accord- 
ing to a local custom he is buried in a tomb 
with his dead wife and survives by killing 
the husbands and wives who succumb to the 
same fate so that he can eat their rations. This 
dark tale casts doubt on the form of Sindbad’s 
adventuring. In several instances, he is treated 
with brutality because, arriving somewhere 
new, he misunderstands local inhabitants, 
disturbs the natural equilibrium, and meddles 
in the environment, arousing wrath in the 
creatures and people on whom he intrudes. 
Indeed, as Wen-chin Ouyang explains, the 
Sindbad of the Nights learns, just like the sul- 
tan Shahryar in the frame story, about the 
dangers and limits of power; the original is a 
cautionary text, far from the swashbuckling 
Hollywood film versions. Traveling, perhaps, 
may be an enriching and compelling process 
of discovery, but it is dangerous if the traveler 
becomes egocentric and arrogant. 

The Sindbad in Bachi’s tale also figures 
travel and worldliness in a complex and re- 
flective way. On the one hand, Sindbad de- 
lights in the refreshing discovery of new 
places, and in his series of lovers, the most 
prominent of whom is Vitalia, whose name 
connotes the sailor’s embrace of life through 
his encounters. Sindbad’s story of his adven- 
tures also celebrates the creative potential of 
his heterogeneous intellectual discoveries, 
and a form of multilingualism shapes the 
text as he litters his anecdotes with imagery 
drawn from other texts. In Rome, for exam- 
ple, he reads Leonardo Sciascia’s Spanish Mo- 
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ments to vindicate his solitude, and he looks 
anew at backstreets such as the Via Veneto by 
remembering Tennessee Williams’s explor- 
ing there for young boys. Strolling in Cadiz, 
he imagines he enters the world of Gustave 
Flaubert’s Salammbo: “Je devins un Cartha- 
ginois, un marchand grec, une putain sacrée 
qui embrassait un serpent et l’aimait comme 
un homme ou une femme, ou quelque chose 
de plus étrange encore” (“I became a Car- 
thaginian, a Greek merchant, a sacred whore 
who kissed a serpent and loved it like a man 
or woman, or something even stranger” [89; 
58]). Even the traveler expressing disgust at 
the inanity of Italian television is compared 
to Dante waiting at the gates of his Inferno, 
and the Milanese industrialist who dominates 
the media is a golem, or the emperor Tiberius. 
The story is richly interwoven with such im- 
ages and citations, as if the experience of a 
place is always enhanced through a simul- 
taneous imagined journey into comparable 
literary worlds. On the other hand, however, 
the Sindbad of Bachi’s work is not the seafar- 
ing hero of the Nights, who returns each time 
from his travels having made his fortune, but 
a more disillusioned, nomadic soul, continu- 
ally dissatisfied like his predecessor yet rather 
less heroic and certainly less wealthy. He sets 
off on his journey after squandering his for- 
tune, accompanied by many others desperate 
to escape the dystopia of Carthago. In Amours 
et aventures the sailor’s errantry is less an epic 
adventure than a bid to leave the stultified Al- 
gerian nation, “l’enfer de nos indépendances 
ratées” (“the hell created by our unsuccessful 
efforts at independence” [128; 84]), and, lack- 
ing the purpose of the original Sindbad, Ba- 
chi’s reincarnation merely drifts. His traveling 
will not make him his fortune, and yet Bachi’s 
text sketches a worldliness that perhaps more 
quickly eschews the desire for mastery and 
that is from the outset more alive to a process 
of discovery without possession. It is, once 
again, clearly a response to the dangers and 
restrictions of nationalism in the postcolonial 
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era, but the disillusionment Bachi expresses 
might also be associated with a nonpropri- 
etary attitude that is worldly in Said’s terms. 
If Amours et aventures is a work of world 
literature, however, this is not only because 
it performs an idea of worldliness but also 
because it hints at a compelling vision of the 
literary and of the manner in which texts en- 
gage writers, storytellers, and readers in the 
world. The Sindbad narratives in the Arabian 
Nights hint at this vision in part through the 
presence of the narrator’s double: Sindbad 
the Sailor tells his story to another Sindbad, 
a poor porter, a reflection of what the hero 
might have been without his riches. He re- 
counts his adventures to an alter ego who 
reminds him of his potential failure, and the 
story is created against the backdrop of that 
sign of its provisionality. In Bachi’s version, 
this trope of doubling recurs several times. 
Like the poor porter, the Sleeper is in a sense 
Sindbad’s double, or his darker side: “ces étres 
étaient a l’opposé lun de l'autre. Lun était la 
vie, la jeunesse, l’amour, l’autre en était la né- 
gation” (“he was the complete opposite of the 
Sleeper and his dog. One side represented life, 
youth and love, and the other was the com- 
plete negation of these qualities” [47; 32]). 
Later, a painter named Ingres tells Bachi’s 
Sinbad the story of the original Sindbad, and 
Bachi’s protagonist identifies with the poor 
porter; so in this case, Bachi’s Sinbad is the 
fragile one, the shadow that casts doubt on the 
storyteller’s depiction of the sailor’s success. 
Bachi’s Sindbad has more than one double, re- 
flecting multiple potentialities and the ability 
to play many contrasting roles, each of which 
is on some level a fiction. Furthermore, stories 
are shown to be unable to contain the richness 
of reality: Bachi’s protagonist comments that 
the original Sindbad the Sailor escapes In- 
gres’s narrative. This insufficiency, however, is 
linked at the same time to the observation that 
Sindbad’s good fortune lies in “sa capacité a se 
réinventer a travers les femmes et les voyages” 
(“his being able to reinvent himself through 
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his women and his voyages” [149; 99]). Nar- 
rative might be flawed because it is finite and 
partial, but its limitations might also be its 
strength: provisionality allows for renewal. 
At the end of the novel, Bachi’s Sindbad 
recounts in a fever the episode from the Ara- 
bian Nights in which the original Sindbad 
carries the Old Man of the Sea on his shoul- 
ders because the Old Man is so frail. But when 
the Old Man refuses to let go, Sinbad escapes 
this terrible burden by getting him drunk and 
shaking him off. A last example of the double, 
the Old Man of the Sea represents the burden 
of age, the frailty that awaits us all and threat- 
ens to cloud the vitality of the present. When 
Sindbad shakes the old man off and continues 
his adventures, however, the reader is again 
reminded of the provisionality of the Sindbad 
of the Nights and, in turn, of Bachi’s protago- 
nist. In each case, it is as if the voyager tells 
stories to create versions of himself, while all 
the time those versions are underpinned by 
the reminder that the created self could be 
other. This possibility is liberating—it allows 
the subject of the narrative to escape from 
deterministic forms of representation—but it 
also reveals that every incarnation of the sub- 
ject will be transient, vulnerable, and mortal. 
The richly textured, multilayered web of 
Bachi’s work is a vision of a narrative form 
that challenges national frontiers in ways 
reminiscent of the theories of Said or Lion- 
net. Bachi could indeed be seen to capture 
something of the universality of Goethe’s 
Weltliteratur in associating contemporary ex- 
perience in Algeria with the histories of other 
epochs and places. In opening the text with 
the anonymous Sleeper, he lifts the narrative 
outside its place and time, and in recording a 
journey and figuring its constituent moments 
by reference to other texts and histories, Ba- 
chi creates a work immersed in the world and 
in world literature, a work whose palimpsestic 
form is a dynamic and open form of worldli- 
ness. At the same time, however, through the 
presence of the various doubles that structure 
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and inform the story, Bachi continues the 
intensely self-reflexive work of the Arabian 
Nights and conceptualizes literature as a space 
for worldly self-doubt and self-questioning. 
Not only does Amours et aventures offer a vi- 
sion of the plural, multifaceted form of world 
literature, it also demonstrates the crucial ac- 
ceptance by world literature of its own fragil- 
ity and impermanence. 


NOTES 


1. Unless otherwise indicated, all translations are mine. 

2. Rothberg suggests that multidirectional memory is 
“subject to ongoing negotiation, cross-referencing, and 
borrowing: as productive not privative” (3). He focuses 
on the ways in which Holocaust memory triggers and 
overlaps with the memory of other moments of trauma— 
in particular, those of the conflicts around decoloniza- 
tion. We remember an event, he maintains, through its 
dialogue and association with our other memories, as 
well as with the memories of other people. 

3. Marina Warner also implies that the Nights is an em- 
inent example of world literature, arguing that it “inspires 
a way of thinking about writing and the making of litera- 
ture as forms of exchange across time—dream journeys in 
which the maker fuses with what is being made, until the 
artefact exercises in return its own fashioning force” (27). 
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THERE IS A “WORLD” OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE BENIGN DESCRIP- 
TIVE TAUTOLOGY OF THE PHRASE WORLD LITERATURE WHEN IT IS USED 


to indicate, with its phenomenological innocence, literature from a 
variety of sites and in various languages and the same phrase when it 
is used to indicate a unitary mode. I distinguish between these con- 
cepts by placing quotation marks around the phrase when the sec- 
ond sense is meant. “World literature” indeed results from an act of 
ideological and hegemonic production: it is a tendentious, normative 
category with all the magisterial and juridical authority of a taxo- 
nomic rubric. In a classic Althusserian sense, the phrase, in quotation 
marks, actively interpellates the world and the world responds to the 
ideological hail. In so doing the world constitutes itself epistemologi- 
cally as certain and determinate. The hail privileges and exemplifies 
a particular configuration of the world, inevitably alienating and 
“othering” the possibility of infinite alternative configurations and 
constellations as various and protean as the world itself. The crucial 
difference is that until the moment of the hail, world literature just 
“was, doing its thing expressively, speaking profusely and in polyglot 
chaos and richness without necessarily speaking for itself in a uni- 
tary, prescriptive, representational, and representative mode. To put 
it simply, every literature in the world was in the world, and this fact 
needed no reiteration, no self-conscious validation. Where else would 
anything or any literature be except in the world? Why not just let 
world literature be in its various sites, languages, and configurations? 

World literature is thus manufactured as “world literature,” 
and I use the term manufactured to emphasize the industrial and 
industrializing mentality that makes world literature function as 
raw material and “world literature” pose as the value-added finished 
product. At work also is the phenomenon of what Michel Foucault 
would call “reformed representation,” which acknowledges the nor- 
mative violence that underlies all epistemological production. In 
other words, the literatures in the world need to be prepped for a 
certain gaze that would see them, recognize them, and rename them 
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in the singular as “world literature.” In whose 
or what gaze is world literature to be known 
and possessed as “world literature”? With the 
advent of the category “world literature,” a 
certain anxiety arises, a certain unrest among 
the many that constitute the one of the world. 
Now that it is not enough just to be in the 
world, which one of the many will be factored 
into the “world” and through what processes 
of qualitative adjudication, methodological 
gatekeeping, measurement, and compara- 
tive evaluation? More significantly, which of 
us, which constituencies, will have to be left 
out, weeded out, to be “included by exclu- 
sion,” as Agamben would have it, so that the 
world may anoint itself exclusively and excep- 
tionally as “the world,” the world at its self- 
exemplifying best: rid of the dross, the baser 
metals, all the raw material now converted, 
sublated in hegemonic and representative ex- 
cellence? Which literatures in the world will 
now suddenly be declared not of the world? It 
is as though in the self-reflexive gaze of world 
literature, recognition will be punitive and 
some constituencies will be fated to occupy 
the production model’s blind spot. 
Recognition is indeed the crucial con- 
cept here. An example may help me make my 
point about recognition in a world that is a 
world only because it is structured in uneven- 
ness: take the unevenness away and the world 
crumbles, deliquesces for lack of structural 
integrity. This example is particularly salient 
now, as I write this piece, in October, the 
month when the Nobel prizes are announced. 
“Literature” is the most controversial and po- 
lemically fraught category: will the chosen 
author be simultaneously of that person’s part 
of the world in some irreducibly autochtho- 
nous way and yet available for the metonymic 
or synecdochic prestidigitation that renders 
that author “of the world”? I am thinking of 
an incident that occurred about forty years 
ago in Chennai, as I was speaking with the 
great Tamil writer and public intellectual Ja- 
yakanthan, who, alas, passed away recently. 
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We were discussing the existential nature of 
all literature, and in that context I asked him 
if he had studied the works of one of my all- 
time heroes, Jean-Paul Sartre, and bang came 
the indignant response: “You ask me if I have 
read Sartre, and I ask you if Jean-Paul Sartre 
has read Jayakanthan?” His response points 
up the problem of recognition as a structural 
issue. Recognition performs an anomalous 
double duty: it acknowledges the antecedence 
of the world to be recognized but at the same 
time insists that the world is reborn with value 
added in being recognized. In phenomenolog- 
ical parlance, recognition is immanent and of 
the world even as it is constrained to perform 
its epistemic function transcendentally. If rec- 
ognition and the world are mutually constitu- 
tive, it is a problem that despite the givenness 
of our one world, Sartre and Jayakanthan live 
and perform in two worlds that are not coeval. 
What drove Jayakanthan mad was the lack 
of reciprocity in the figure of recognition, as 
though the apparatus of recognition had been 
suborned and hijacked by the fait accompli of 
a world structured in dominance. 

The question, deeply phenomenologi- 
cal, is: how many worlds are there in the one 
world? And this question, with a grateful nod 
toward Jacques Derrida’s work, does not just 
reiterate the Tower of Babel problem (i.e., 
the issue of translatability) or the matter of 
translation as foundational to the viability 
of world literature. These are important lin- 
guistic, epistemological, and methodologi- 
cal concerns, whereas the phenomenon I am 
talking about is the reality of a world struc- 
tured in dominance. I am invoking impe- 
rialism, colonialism, racism, Eurocentrism, 
and other “worldviews” whose longue durée 
is still the tacit authority in whose name the 
world speaks for itself. Of course Sartre has 
been translated into Tamil and of course Ja- 
yakanthan’s work is translatable into French. 
And, if I may add, I have had the privilege 
and honor of translating Jayakanthan’s work 
into English. But translatability is not the 
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primary issue. The problem is that of virulent 
centrisms that have axiomatized themselves 
as imperatives and preconditions for the 
worlding of the world. The unfortunate fait 
accompli is that the world in which Sartre is 
recognized—the Occident—has legitimated 
itself unilaterally as the hegemonic trading 
center for the valorization of the world. The 
relation between the Occident and the rest of 
the world is one without reciprocity—as re- 
flected in, for example, the category of “sanc- 
tioned ignorance” formulated by Gayatri 
Chakravorty Spivak and in Chinua Achebe’s 
trenchant insight that underlying Joseph Con- 
rad’s seemingly generous acknowledgment of 
the African brother in Heart of Darkness lies 
a profound denial of the African brother’s co- 
evalness: the African brother is fundamentally 
“juniorized,’ as development and progress are 
handed down to Africa by the developed West. 

My intention in problematizing centrism 
is to initiate the argument that it matters cru- 
cially who in the world is raising the issue 
of world literature and from what location. 
Inevitably, the urgency of “world literature” 
is inflected and, in a way, spoken for by the 
locational perspective of whoever is initiat- 
ing the discussion; that is, “world literature” 
becomes an agenda from that perspective 
and that perspective alone. My contention, 
not meant as an ideological critique or an 
accusation, is that the recent preoccupation 
with “world literature” has been primarily 
metropolitan and academic. It is in the First 
World’s urban centers and corridors of aca- 
demia that the phenomenon of world litera- 
ture has been “worlding.” This fact, neither 
good nor bad, needs genealogical analysis 
and symptomatic reading. 

The persuasive emergence of “world lit- 
erature’ is the direct result of the remedial 
desires of urbanites and academics to become 
less parochial. Such desires require viewing 
world literature simultaneously as other and 
as a vital and corrective dietary and pedagog- 
ical supplement to the regnant metropolitan 
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regimen of good health and normalcy. I am 
not opposed in a doctrinaire way to such a 
project, but we must recognize the problems 
it poses. For starters, an epistemological dis- 
tinction has to be made between world litera- 
ture, which has existed as long as the world 
itself, and the current configuration of “world 
literature” as a symptomatic response to a 
specific anxiety. There is a difference between 
reading world literature because it exists and 
is profoundly worthy of study, research, and 
analysis and reading the same literature on 
the assumption that it will fix our ills. Sar- 
tre should not read Jayakanthan to cure or 
deprovincialize himself (God knows Jay- 
akanthan’s language is chronically provincial 
in its own way); he should do it, rather, in 
the name of a proactive and coeval relation- 
ality. Perhaps I am going out on a limb, but 
it would be wiser in the long run to “be pro- 
vincialized” by others than to “provincialize 
oneself” as a performance of mastery in self- 
reflexivity (Chakrabarty). Even as the First 
World launches the world-literature project as 
an autocritical exercise in unlearning its priv- 
ilege as loss, it must be remembered that dur- 
ing the period of colonialism all the colonized 
countries were learning Western literature as 
world literature while denigrating their own 
productions as vernacular, indigenous, and 
subworldly. Well might Kamel Daoud write 
his magnificent postcolonial retelling of Al- 
bert Camus’s L’étranger (The Stranger), and 
yet in the retelling Camus retains an essential 
significance despite having been subjected to 
a deconstructive reading, against the grain. 
Camus’s novel became world literature in a 
monoconscious Eurocentric mode, despite or 
on the basis of having left its Arab character 
nameless, whereas Daoud’s The Meursault 
Investigation (Meursault, contre-enquéte) is 
forced into a painful and agonizing double 
consciousness before it passes as world litera- 
ture. Camus without Daoud is thinkable and 
viable, but Daoud without Camus is dubious 
and questionable. 
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It all comes down to this: in whose name 
is world literature to be cultivated and stud- 
ied? Given the multeity of the world, the an- 
swer cannot be any one “egotistical sublime.” 
The point I am making, in a Kantian vein, is 
that studying is not synonymous with pro- 
grammatic instrumentalization. How litera- 
ture is studied is a means-and-end problem. 
World literature is not the means to an end: in 
this case, the metropolitan pedagogical end. 
We face a double bind: anxiety about world 
literature or the need to study it cannot be 
disavowed, and yet the objectivity of the world 
cannot be held prisoner to a particular ideo- 
logical interest, professional desire, or thera- 
peutic need. Try as nobly, generously, and 
self-reflexively as it might, the world-literature 
phenomenon cannot solve, transcend, or even 
ameliorate the self-other problematic. On the 
contrary, it surfaces as yet another symptom 
of the same old binary crisis: advocacy and 
any kind of solicitude on behalf of the world 
are constrained to take the form of an adver- 
tent or inadvertent exoticism in which the fig- 
ure of the other fills in for the world and the 
self is rendered exceptionalist or invisible. The 
challenge is to imagine into existence and co- 
ordinate a simultaneous split screen and dou- 
ble frame partaking of a mirror structure and 
a window structure capable of focusing on 
self and other in a double gaze. Recent discus- 
sions about distance learning, the world be- 
ing too much with us or too little with us, the 
world’s distance from or proximity to us, the 
reliability of translations for entry into other 
linguistic worlds, and whether by definition 
the world is where we are not make me think 
of the lyrics to that good old Beatles quasi- 
mystical song: “Without going out of my door, 
I can know all things on earth /.../ The far- 
ther one travels, the less one knows.” These 
discussions also remind me of the figure of 
the risible autodidact in Sartre’s early novel La 
nausée (Nausea), the autodidact as a naive hu- 
manist who seeks to cover the knowledge of 
the entire world by undertaking a literal study 
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of works from a library in alphabetical order. 
When all the books are covered, studied, and 
exhausted in that patiently additive mode, the 
entire world will have been known and un- 
derstood, and the erudition of the humanist 
will have been consummated in the name of 
the world. Needless to say, Sartre mercilessly 
lampoons this figure. This is not the way to 
go. In this model, the humanist disavows his 
ideology, pretending to be a passive and in- 
nocent accountant or adder-up of knowledge 
and, furthermore, fails to understand the cir- 
cumambience of the world that is not reduc- 
ible to the rationale of an obsessive inventory 
taker seeking numerical closure. 

What is an acceptable way to cultivate 
“world literature” as a domain and an object 
of study? I dismiss right away two options as 
unproductive: the principle of coverage and 
the ideology of either-or. The principle of 
coverage—that is, including as many works 
as possible when determining what counts 
as “world literature’—much like the human- 
ist project satirized by Sartre, seeks a literal 
coextensiveness of the word with the world 
and in so doing overlooks the ideological and 
the figural dimensions of the enterprise. Any 
plenitude that could be claimed on behalf of 
the world can never be descriptive; it can only 
be interpretive, ideological, and effective as 
metonymy or synecdoche. Apposite to my ar- 
gument is the eloquently double-voiced cover 
design of Edward Said’s posthumously pub- 
lished Humanism and Democratic Criticism: 
a ticket stub reading “Admit All” sticking out 
partially from the pages of a massive, closed 
book. The book, and I discuss this in History, 
the Human, and the World Between, repre- 
sents completeness and incompleteness, while 
the ticket stub speaks for immurement as well 
as emancipation. The book is a textual con- 
struct and an allegorical escape from textual- 
ity in the name of the world. The ticket stub’s 
“All” are both inside and outside: while no 
one is left out, excluded, or alienated, no one 
is always already in. There is the All before, 
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as undifferentiated multitude, and then, with 
a temporal lag, there is the All inside, in the 
form of the demos. The admittance has to 
take the form of a disembodied imperative or 
hail that announces, “Admit All operationally, 
bureaucratically, governmentally.” The admis- 
sion is not automatic. The ticket stub becomes 
a necessity, and the Admit All has to be an 
official decree embodied in and as the ticket 
stub. Who said, “Admit All”? Is this the All 
interpellating itself, the one calling the many, 
or the other way around? Is there a constitu- 
tive outside to the desirable semantic interior- 
ity of the book, its plenary meaningfulness? 
In the context of my discussion, who or which 
gaze wants, on the one hand, to admit the 
world in all its phenomenological multeity 
and, on the other, to control and administer 
such a world under the unitary taxonomy of 
the one world literature? 

The book cover’s image is both literal and 
ironic: it asserts the importance of the Admit 
All call and, at the same time, the impossi- 
bility of the call’s actualization. Given the 
multeity of the world as one, there can be as 
many Admit All calls or exhortations as there 
are perspectives in the world. One could also 
ask if the book as world is just any book, a ge- 
neric book, or a specific book? Is it the Ko- 
ran, the Bible, the constitution of a particular 
nation-state, The Communist Manifesto, the 
Bhagavad Gita, or something else? Is the All 
denominational, nondenominational, reli- 
gious, secular, lay, or professional? The space 
of the book is not open: it has to be a closed 
space imagined as open, thanks to the stub, 
in the name of the All with the proviso that 
each and every one that composes the All is 
in possession of the ticket. No valid ticket, no 
entrance. The political message here is the in- 
clusion of the All, but the allegorical burden is 
that every Admit All call by definition is not 
only ideologically flawed but also occlusive 
of other perspectival exhortations, each of 
which is based on its own worldview. Enough 
said about the book cover: the message is that 
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no point of entry is ideologically innocent. 
Every point of entry imposes its shadow, its 
historical baggage, on the enterprise at hand. 
Said’s legacy, with its rich contrapuntal 
ambivalence, prompts us to ask, Does the 
point of entry, which is after all contingent 
and in a way fortuitous, harden into a cen- 
trist intervention? Centrism in Said’s under- 
standing does not always have to be virulent, 
invasive, or colonizing. In Freud and the Non- 
Européan, Said is quite harsh in associating 
aspects of Michel Foucault’s writing with an 
ideological Eurocentrism that Foucault could 
have avoided. Sigmund Freud, on the other 
hand, is forgiven: in his case, centrism comes 
across as an unavoidable limitation of histori- 
cal consciousness. He could not know what 
he could not have known, in his time and 
place. Conrad, in Said’s pantheon, retains 
a questionable pride of place for being self- 
reflexively and autocritically centrist, thus 
enabling Said to read him contrapuntally. 
In the context of Conrad’s self-staging nar- 
rative, centrism almost becomes de rigueur 
for the production of discourses that oppose 
the center’s hegemony: one and the same text 
is animated by a contrapuntal double con- 
sciousness in which Eurocentrism is asserted, 
only to be made instantly vulnerable to nar- 
rative deconstruction and demystification. 
From Said’s perspective, a debatable one, the 
critical appreciation of the staging of narra- 
tive in Conrad’s fiction is not inimical to the 
emergence of postcoloniality, and Conrad’s 
fiction is valorized as an acceptable point of 
entry into the postcolonial problematic. This 
discussion brings me to the either-or option. 
What then is a valid point of entry into 
world literature and on what basis? I detect 
a polarization in the current literary-critical 
and theoretical scene: the radical proponents 
of “world literature” consider it their duty to 
negate, disavow, or countervalorize national 
literary practices and national critical prac- 
tices. According to them, the world is some- 
where out there, and it is obligatory to forsake 
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or neglect one’s domestic perspective to get 
on the world bandwagon. They understand 
the relation between the nation as home and 
the world to be incommensurable, or mutu- 
ally exclusive. In contrast, the practitioners 
of the national seem insensitive to the call 
of the world. I think it is time now to invoke 
Adrienne Rich and her productive formula- 
tion of the politics of location, as well as Fou- 
cault’s equally compelling theorization of the 
subject position. Whereas location, in Rich’s 
essay “Notes Towards a Politics of Location” 
pertains to the realm of the macropolitical, 
subject position nods in the direction of the 
disciplinary and the micropolitical, and we 
need both valences in the context of world 
literature, which is general and experiential, 
as well as disciplinary and discursive. What 
Rich does in her celebrated essay is to de- 
naturalize and deuniversalize her location 
as a Western feminist and mark it instead as 
historically limited and contingent. However 
appropriately provincialized feminisms of 
color may be, she does not impose on herself 
an either-or choice. 

Becoming self-conscious does not lead 
her to paralysis or ascesis. Endeavoring to 
find a way beyond the Scylla of the unitary 
grand narrative and the Charybdis of relativ- 
ism, she galvanizes the practice of the politics 
of location in search of a politics of acentric 
relationality. In marking herself critically as 
middle-class, white, Jewish, from Brooklyn, 
and so on, she finds the world as not ours and 
not theirs. In the radical shaking up of the 
us-them binary in the spirit of Frantz Fanon’s 
cry “The Negro is not. Any more than a White 
Man,” a different cartography of the world to 
come is to be imagined (Black Skin 231). There 
is no attempt to mark the world in the name 
of the self’s unmarking. The aim is not to be- 
come un-American so that one can become a 
better or a truer being of the world: there is 
no romanticization of the world and conse- 
quent demonization of the self. The project, 
rather, is learning how as an American to be 
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a wiser, better-informed, and conscientious 
being of the world and in the process radi- 
cally to transform the meaning of what it is 
to be, to feel, to think, and to act American. 
There is no attempt to transcend or negate 
one’s perspective and embrace instead the 
ontology of the world in one fell, unmedi- 
ated act of authentic recognition. According 
to Maurice Merleau-Ponty, the world itself is 
perspective, its objectivity a form of givenness 
to the teeming irreducible historical perspec- 
tives that make up the ongoing totality of the 
world. The ethic of the practice of a politics of 
location is to highlight critically the as in “as 
an American,” “as a woman,” “as a subaltern” 
and on that basis to project visibly the tension 
between the individual perspective and the 
manner in which it is caught up, along with 
other perspectives, in imagining the world. 
The intention is not to run away from home to 
world in impassioned ontological innocence, 
especially when the home is legitimated as 
the virulent, exclusionary, racist, xenopho- 
bic, hate-mongering nation-state. The point I 
am making is that often, in current debates, 
the avoidance of critical and oppositional en- 
gagement with one’s national and domestic 
literature gets coded and nobly euphemized 
as one’s love of world literature. Such a move 
is not only an unconscionable abdication of 
responsibility but also a recklessly unilateral 
and arrogant allegorization of the world in the 
name of one’s unearned innocence. My sug- 
gestion: work out your particular karma as 
whatever you are, not in the protection of your 
home but in the active presence of the entire 
world as infinite perspectives so that the world 
as other, the world as others, will have a con- 
stitutive say in how you choose to work out 
your karma. You do not own your agenda. In 
other words, have the ethicopolitical courage 
to let your history happen overseas. 

The best example of such critical prac- 
tice I can think of is the brilliant work of 
New Americanists such as William Spanos, 
Donald Pease (author of The New American 
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Exceptionalism and editor, with Robyn Wieg- 
man, of The Futures of American Studies), 
Anthony Bogues, and Amy Kaplan (editor, 
with Pease, of Cultures of United States Im- 
perialism), to name just a few, who in the act 
of demystifying the claims of American ex- 
ceptionalism are also uncovering hidden or 
suppressed connections between the United 
States and the world. My choice would be to 
render every constituency, every domain of 
study, every national or regional literature, 
double conscious, itself and not itself, in pe- 
rennial tension. For too long, double con- 
sciousness has been the painful onus of the 
African American, the subaltern, members 
of minority groups generally. It is time now, 
in the name of the world, to generalize this 
legacy. What would be effective is a multilat- 
eral staging, a mise-en-scéne of the worlding 
of the world from every perspective in the 
worldly continuum. Through a perennial pro- 
cess of undoing the opposition between privi- 
leged content and contingent perspective and 
between contingent content and privileged 
perspective, an effective register of worldli- 
ness can be cultivated. What is also necessary 
is the practice of reciprocal defamiliarization, 
whereby the nation is rendered exilic and 
chronically porous in the name of the world 
and the world rendered amenable to contin- 
gent and provisional acts of domestication 
and homemaking. As the “refugee problem” 
unfolds on a global scale, we are being made 
painfully aware that refugees, immigrants, 
and exiles are built in to the structure of the 
nation-state. The horrible choice that nation- 
states must make—that is, to honor only the 
sovereign citizen or only the nonsovereign 
human—is a dilemma of our own making. If 
being is a territory, we all are aliens, but with 
the strict understanding that all alienation 
begins at home, at one’s national home. 

To bring this discussion “home” to the 
institutional context of the university as ac- 
ademic home, I ask, Who would or should 
teach world literature? I would rather that, 
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in the name of the world, there be programs 
in Arabic, Urdu, Hindi, and so on and that 
these function self-consciously in their own 
names than that they be subsumed under a 
category such as global studies or world lit- 
erature. There are glaring lacunae in the cur- 
riculum that need to be filled with specific 
forms of knowledge and expertise. I make 
this suggestion not to underscore identitar- 
ian lines but to drive home the point that any 
undertaking on behalf of the world should 
be an acknowledgment and a remediation 
of existing historical wrongs, inequities, and 
imbalances and not a rhapsodic celebration 
of the ideal elsewhereness of the world. To 
keep actualizing and honoring the phenom- 
enological objectivity of the world, we need 
a double-conscious epistemology that neither 
traps the world as our home nor renders the 
world radically other. I am calling for a way 
of knowing and doing that would be inspired 
by Derrida’s profound formulation: “we only 
ever speak one language” but “we never speak 
only one language” (27). Thus, to be a true 
citizen of the world, do not inaugurate the 
megalomaniac program of an endless poly- 
glot education that will eventually catch up 
with and outstrip the world (and don’t speak 
“like a native,” to echo the title of one of Rey 
Chow’s many books, for in cultivating the 
native ideal in that way, you are perpetuating 
racist anthropology); instead, practice a lin- 
gualism that deconstructs all normative dis- 
tinctions between the intralinguistic and the 
interlinguistic, the intraidentitarian and the 
interidentitarian—that is, liberate the accents 
in each language and at the same time learn 
other languages in the world. The purpose of 
this double session would be neither to get co- 
extensive with the world by way of a program 
of relentless coverage nor to seek the blessing 
of the plenary one at the end of the pilgrim- 
age but to enable the momentum of relation- 
ality without recourse—in other words, to 
retire forever the dystopia of the unum. 
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Here are a few suggestions in the spirit 
of the many worlds that render the one su- 
perfluous. Commensurate with the rigorous 
practice of the politics of location, we should 
practice subject-positional humility in read- 
ing other literatures without surrendering 
the validity of our own subject positions. The 
fact that our professional and methodological 
subject positions are assigned does not auto- 
matically mean that these positions are strait- 
jackets that prevent us from accessing other 
literatures. I think comparisons, judgments, 
and evaluations do need to be made, and 
made audaciously, but with two caveats. First, 
the strong exercise of our subject-positional 
expertise should not result in what Chandra 
Talpade Mohanty termed “methodological 
universalism” (346-49). Second, even as we 
judge and evaluate, we readily submit our- 
selves, our locations, and our subject positions 
to external evaluation and critique. The bibli- 
cal principle, and I discuss this in “Flights of 
the Human as Flights from the Human,” of 
not judging for fear of being judged needs to 
be in intimate active dialogue with its corol- 
lary of judging for fear of not being judged. 
My point is that comparatist politics is inevi- 
table and indispensable in the context of rela- 
tions among the many literatures of the world. 
To compare while desisting from evaluation 
is either an act of cowardice or a gesture in 
the direction of divine forbearance and om- 
niscient paternalism. When it comes to the 
politics of comparison, a difference has to be 
made between Saul Bellow’s by now overdis- 
cussed comment on the Zulu’s lack of a Tol- 
stoy in their culture and the genuine anguish 
felt by many great Tamil writers of the early 
twentieth century that their great and ancient 
language did not have a writer like Virginia 
Woolf. Equally important, as we compare and 
contrast, is not to divide up literatures into 
major and minor, center and periphery, and 
canonical and vernacular and in the process 
produce a hierarchical taxonomy of genres, 
structures of feeling, and modes of analysis, 
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interpretation, and exegesis. Finally, by way of 
summing up my thesis, I turn to a trenchant 
formulation in Ngtgi wa Thiong’o’s Globalec- 
tics (the title is a portmanteau coinage that 
synthesizes globality and dialectic, dialect, and 
idiolect): “to read a text with the eyes of the 
world and to see the world with the eyes of the 
text.” Another way of saying this is: neither 
the selfie of the world, nor the world as selfie. 
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THE NUMBER OF CONFERENCES, BOOKS, ESSAYS, AND ANTHOLOGIES 
DEDICATED TO THE TOPIC OF WORLD LITERATURE AMPLY TESTIFIES TO 


a growing interest in the subject among literary scholars.’ In one sense, 
this interest within literary studies is perfectly comprehensible. It cor- 
responds to a profound sense of a shrinking globe in which once-distant 
cultures are put in ever-closer proximity. The thinking goes something 
like this: if the world is becoming one, mustn’t the literature of that 
world, too? In essence, the idea of world literature is the affirmative an- 
swer to some such commonsensical question, never mind that all the 
evidence points to a more complicated reality. Despite all the falling 
walls and speeding planes and globally communicating technologies 
(which doubtless do shrink distances), the world does not seem to be be- 
coming one and indeed remains as complexly riven today as it ever was. 

There is no need to rehash the multiple genealogies—most often 
traced back to Goethe through René Wellek, Erich Auerbach, and 
Karl Marx, sometimes with a brief detour to Rabindranath Tagore— 
that underlie contemporary notions of world literature. The books, 
essays, and anthologies I allude to above sufficiently provide these 
genealogies. I have written elsewhere about my skepticism regarding 
the intellectual and political viability of the world literature project, 
suggesting that the notion of world literature always, and to little 
advantage, produces a fixed notion of the world (Flesh xvii, 124-36). 
In contemporary versions of the world literature project, the world 
becomes a reductive enumeration of cultures that have produced 
“masterpieces,” or “great works,” deemed good enough to enter a 
global canon. I am mainly skeptical of the idea of world literature 
because of this reductive impulse: I don’t believe the idea can ever 
avoid a problematic diminution of the world or of the literary work.” 

However, my reservations regarding world literature are not to 
be confused with a skepticism that would reject any attempt what- 
soever to scrutinize the relation between literature and the world. 
Why bother studying literature if this project of figuring out, or at 
least figuring, the condition of literature in the world is not on the 
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agenda? The hypostatized world of world lit- 
erature as routinely conceived today is not 
the only world out there. Put another way, 
an additive process of enumeration—the 
world as represented in the world literature 
canon—is not the only possible conception 
of the world. Such is not the conception, for 
example, of either Marx*—despite his enlist- 
ment in the world literature project—or Said, 
two different thinkers who may be regarded 
as “worldly” in that they articulate in their 
works powerful and expansive notions of the 
world. Rather than a congealed representa- 
tion emerging from a list of great works, the 
world, according to Marx and Said, should be 
seen as a space of dynamism filled with the 
complex and never reducible unfolding of his- 
tory. lam thinking of worldliness in the way 
Said means it in The World, the Text, and the 
Critic when he rejects reductive theorizing, 
rather than theory itself, and writes of “this 
secular world [which] is not reducible to an 
explanatory or originating theory, much less 
to a collection of cultural generalities” (27). 
In useful ways, the critical problem of 
“the world” can be thought of as an episte- 
mological one. Consider Gayatri Chakravorty 
Spivak’s pithily stated observation regarding 
world literature: “You cannot know the whole 
world. You make certain kinds of choices” 
(Damrosch and Spivak 377). In the place of 
such a recognition, world literature, insuffi- 
ciently self-aware, leaves the impression that 
the whole world can, indeed, be known. Our 
need—the critical task at hand—is to figure 
the relation between literature and the world 
without falling into this trap of world mas- 
tery. In this context, Tagore, whose 1907 essay 
is sometimes cited in world literature circles, 
should really be read in a more cautionary 
manner than is usually the case. Although he 
claims for himself the term world literature 
(vishwa sahitya, in Sanskrit), he does so ina 
way that is quite antithetical to the world lit- 
erature project. In making his claim, Tagore 
refers repeatedly to mystery—the “inexhaust- 
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ible mystery of the universe” (50); world lit- 
erature’s “mystery is not any individual’s 
private possession. Its creation is a continu- 
ous process like the material world’s” (56). 
This recognition of mystery—an embrace of 
the world’s essential unknowability rather 
than an attempted mastery of it—is founda- 
tional to Tagore’s position and constitutes 
what I believe is a fatal objection to the most 
recent incarnations of world literature. 

The other—to my mind equally fatal— 
reason to be skeptical of the notion of world 
literature concerns the second word in the la- 
bel. As Christopher Prendergast pointed out 
some time ago, the term literature in world 
literature also deserves to be questioned (In- 
troduction x and “World Republic” 4, 21-25). 
I want to pay special attention to this word, 
to bring back some of the complexities hid- 
den or wished out of existence by its use in 
the singular. In doing so, I wish to continue 
to amplify what I consider a properly worldly 
stance toward the condition of literature. Is 
the world literature project the only way to 
conceive of literature in the world, in relation 
to the world? If not through recourse to the 
notion of world literature, how else might lit- 
erary study be pursued in a manner that takes 
proper cognizance of the world? It should 
become evident by the end of my inquiry 
that skepticism regarding the way the litera- 
ture of world literature is conceived emerges 
naturally from skepticism regarding the way 
world literature’s world is conceived. 

In what follows I identify a more adequate 
critical stance toward the task of figuring the 
relation between literature and the world and 
illustrate the kind of work that I think needs 
to be done. My approach here is what I have 
elsewhere called a “postcolonial philology.”* 
The way I conceive of it, a postcolonial phi- 
lology explores languages in relation to texts 
and other languages as clues to the history of 
colonial encounters and their aftermath, thus 
allowing us to examine critically the trans- 
lation and transmission of ideas and values 
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(such as literature). Following such a method, 
I take up notions of literature in the Tamil 
context, beginning with the word for litera- 
ture in Tamil as given to us by four dictionar- 
ies, and proceeding thence to a crucial event 
in Tamil intellectual history that had recourse 
to ideas about literature. These two forays into 
what may be called twentieth-century Tamil 
literary history will, I hope, suggest a few con- 
clusions regarding alternative possibilities for 
literary study in relation to the world. 


Is Ilakkiyam (Q\o%Sluib) Literature? 


The Tamil word ilakkiyam is routinely trans- 
lated as literature. Literature is how print dic- 
tionaries as well as Google Translate render 
ilakkiyam in English. It would seem then that 
ilakkiyam and literature are linked through 
the translative principle of equivalence. But 
is this indeed so? We might begin a response 
to the question by considering the actual def- 
initions for literature and ilakkiyam offered 
by the following print dictionaries: Tamil 
Lexicon (published in 1936), The Great Lifco 
English-English-Tamil Dictionary (1952), The 
Lifco Tamil-Tamil-English Dictionary (1966), 
and Kriyavin Thamizh Akarathi (“Kriya’s 
Tamil Dictionary”; 1992), which, though 
mainly a Tamil-Tamil dictionary, gives brief 
English definitions.’ 

All four of these dictionaries are widely 
available. The Tamil Lexicon is the standard 
reference text. The Lifco dictionaries are 
more popular—generations in Tamil Nadu 
have grown up with them as their house- 
hold dictionaries—and the Kriya is the most 
recent. In the analysis that follows I treat 
these dictionaries as historical texts, that is, 
as documents that capture aspects of Tamil 
intellectual history. Taken together, they of- 
fer a multifaceted insight into how notions 
of literature, or rather ilakkiyam, have been 
manifested in Tamil culture. 

The Tamil Lexicon and The Lifco Tamil- 
Tamil-English dictionary are fairly similar 
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in the meanings offered for ilakkiyam. The 
Lifco gives in English (to which the Tamil 
definitions hew closely) the following three: 
(1) “mark; target”; (2) “example from classical 
literature to illustrate a rule of grammar etc’; 
and (3) “classical literary work.” With slight 
variations, the Tamil Lexicon gives the same 
three and adds a fourth: “The thing defined.” 
The Kriya dictionary gives two meanings for 
ilakkiyam, of which the first is of relevance to 
us. In English, it is “(creative) literature.” How- 
ever, Kriya’s English definition is truncated in 
comparison with the Tamil definition, a trans- 
lation of which would be as follows: “written 
publication in a form appearing to have artis- 
tic merit or beauty.” Moving in the opposite 
direction, The Great Lifco English-English- 
Tamil Dictionary, before defining literature as 
ilakkiyam, offers a definition in English that 
might seem peculiar to some literary critical 
ears. It defines literature as “works bringing 
out the greatness of a language.” 

It would be a mistake to regard these 
disparities as a failure of rigor in compos- 
ing dictionaries. We need only situate these 
dictionaries in their cultural and historical 
contexts to make evident that the divergent 
definitions reviewed above are, rather than 
anomalous failures, highly condensed mani- 
festations—cultural symptoms—of broad, con- 
tradictory tendencies in Tamil cultural history. 

The Great Lifco English-English-Tamil 
Dictionary’s English definition of literature 
is quite idiosyncratic in a European and 
American context, as a comparison with the 
definition in the Oxford English Dictionary 
(OED) makes clear. For example, of the six 
definitions—archaic and modern, obscure 
and common—for literature presented by the 
OED, not one puts forward the notion that 
literature refers to works that bring out the 
greatness of a language. Why then does this 
definition appear in the Great Lifco? To an- 
swer this question, we need to take cognizance 
of the transformative politics of language that 
shook the Tamil public sphere in the middle 
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of the twentieth century, indeed at the very 
time that the Great Lifco was being composed. 

Love of the Tamil language has deep 
roots in Tamil culture. This love was also de- 
liberately deployed in the pursuit of political 
goals during the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, when Tamils thought they were under 
political and cultural attack by North Indians 
and felt their language was under siege by the 
North Indian Hindi. The definitive book in 
English on these subjects is Sumathi Ramas- 
wamy’s Passions of the Tongue, in which the 
author shows the affective force of language 
love in the political and cultural lives of Tam- 
ils. Ramaswamy demonstrates that the attach- 
ment of Tamils to their language is enduring 
and goes beyond mere politics. Indeed, such 
is the attachment that the language is wor- 
shipped as a goddess, and at the height of the 
political mobilization in the 1960s, several 
young men went so far as to immolate them- 
selves to protest the attempt, as they saw it, 
to demote Tamil to an inferior status in re- 
lation to Hindi (85-97, 228-33). Read in this 
context, the Great Lifco’s peculiar definition 
of literature begins to make sense. Although 
the dictionary provides a definition in English 
of an English word, we can see how, as a word, 
literature has come to be drawn into the orbit 
of Tamil intellectual history. Emerging out of 
an exorbitant valuation of language, literature 
in the Great Lifco becomes the name for that 
valuation: it is the name for that exemplary 
mode through which the greatness of a lan- 
guage is to be recognized. 

Although neither the Tamil Lexicon nor 
the Lifco offers the same definition for ilak- 
kiyam in English or in Tamil as the Great 
Lifco does for literature, certain definitions 
(“Classical writings” in the Tamil Lexicon and 
“classical literary work” in the Lifco) reveal an 
evaluative and normative tendency in restrict- 
ing ilakkiyam to works that have stood the test 
of time. None of the definitions in these two 
dictionaries refer to the greatness of language, 
though such a reference might be implied by 
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the notion of being classical, since a work 
might not be deemed to have classical status 
unless it manifests a greatness of language. 
Furthermore, both dictionaries offer defini- 
tions suggesting a close association between 
grammar and aesthetics. The classical Tamil 
books of grammar customarily included study 
of aesthetics, especially poetics, and it is this 
association that continues to be manifested in 
the definitions offered by these dictionaries.° 

The Kriya dictionary departs consider- 
ably from the definitions offered in the other 
dictionaries. The English definition it pre- 
sents—“(creative) literature” —foregrounds 
imagination, whereas the Tamil definition— 
“written publication in a form appearing to 
have artistic merit or beauty”—associates 
literature with the aesthetic and with the 
written form. Most significant, Kriya makes 
no reference whatsoever to classicality or the 
notion that ilakkiyam pertains to works that 
bring out the greatness of a language. 

These dictionaries, then, offer surpris- 
ingly diverse notions of literature. Rather 
than adjudicate between them to decide 
which dictionary is right, I attend to them 
in a philological mode as representations of 
tendencies in Tamil literary culture. The dic- 
tionaries present insights into the fluid and 
contested state of the literary field in the co- 
lonial and postcolonial Tamil public sphere 
through much of the twentieth century. 


Periyar’s Idea of Ilakkiyam 


Another, perhaps more idiosyncratic, view 
of literature is provided by Periyar E. V. Ra- 
masamy (1879-1973), commonly known as 
Periyar, one of the most influential Tamil 
intellectuals of the twentieth century—a 
political activist, a polemicist, an anticaste 
crusader, an atheist, and a rationalist. Dur- 
ing a long life, Periyar continually agitated 
against religion and caste privilege, seeking 
to eradicate both through rationalist critique. 
He advanced his political project through a 
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quasi-race-based idea of a Dravidian iden- 
tity opposed to Aryan society. Aryan society 
was a caste society, dominated by Brahmans; 
Dravidians were non-Brahman descendants 
of the original inhabitants of India dating to 
the time before Aryans arrived in that part of 
the world. Periyar’s historical narrative may 
have been more mythic than factual, but it 
provided Periyar with a powerful framework 
to articulate the relation between South India 
and North India and between Brahmans and 
the other castes; in other words, he saw South 
India, geographically, and non-Brahman soci- 
ety, socially, as the domain of the Dravidians.’ 
As is well known, central to Periyar’s at- 
tack on Aryan privilege and to his defense of 
Dravidian interests was a thoroughgoing cri- 
tique of the Ramayana, the epic cycle of sto- 
ries going back thousands of years narrating 
the incarnation of the god Vishnu as Rama. 
For Periyar, the Ramayana was an account of 
the Aryan conquest of Dravidian society. It is 
this enormously influential narrative, as rep- 
resented by the Sanskrit and Tamil versions 
and taken as scriptural by the most devout 
Tamil Hindus, that Periyar attacked through 
brilliantly transgressive interpretations and 
public actions aimed at shocking and thus 
shaking to its foundations Hindu society.* 
Periyar wrote two Tamil booklets on the 
Ramayana intended to rouse common people 
out of their reverence for the stories. Both 
were published by Periyar’s press, the propa- 
ganda arm of his Self-Respect Movement. The 
first, Iramayanap Pattirankal (“Characters 
in the Ramayana’), published in 1930, con- 
centrates on reviewing and debunking the 
central so-called virtuous characters of the 
Ramayana on the basis of their questionable 
actions. The title of the 1959 English version— 
there are enough consequential differences to 
resist calling it a translation, as is sometimes 
done—is The Ramayana (A True Reading), 
which more clearly indicates Periyar’s motive 
in engaging in this characterological analy- 
sis: exposing the humbug of the Ramayana. 
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Iramayanap Pattirankal, essentially pursuing 
a moralistic reading, is by far more popular 
than the second Tamil booklet, Iramayanak 
Kurippukal (“Points about the Ramayana”), 
which has not been rendered into English in 
any form. However, Iramayanak Kurippukal, 
published in 1964, is the more wide-ranging 
study. Both Tamil booklets are polemical, 
but the second organizes its attacks on the 
Ramayana more systematically and marshals 
a range of arguments that go beyond mere 
analysis of characters. 

Such then are the works through which 
Periyar goes about challenging the authority of 
the Ramayana in Tamil culture as represented 
by the Sanskrit and classical Tamil versions. 
He bases his arguments on a handful of texts, 
including translations (from the Sanskrit) and 
commentaries. In this challenge, ilakkiyam is 
fully implicated, and this fact is what makes 
the booklets—in particular Iramayanak Ku- 
rippukal, the most comprehensive of the book- 
lets—pertinent to my argument. 

Tramayanak Kurippukal is organized into 
twenty-one chapters, each making a point re- 
flecting Periyar’s rationalist critique of the an- 
cient epic. “It is clear,” Periyar begins, “that the 
Ramayana is not a true story. It is not histori- 
cal. It does not make sense either with regard 
to reason or with regard to scholarly inquiry” 
(5). He goes on to insist it cannot be true fac- 
tually or morally by appealing to a range of 
criteria: common sense (there is no heaven 
separate from an earthly world, nor is there a 
way to go between them), history (the Rama- 
yana cannot be aeons old because the Buddha 
is mentioned in it, and he, we know, lived only 
about 2,500 years ago), geology (Sri Lanka, 
presented as an island in the Ramayana, sepa- 
rated from the Indian peninsula only about 
5,000 years ago), and ethics (the actions of 
Rama and Sita are not heroic or virtuous). 

Literary criticism is a crucial part of the 
rationalist armory here. Through his critical 
practice, Periyar repeatedly renders the Ra- 
mayana as literature rather than scripture. 
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Point 16 reads “The Ramayana Is Literature 
[ilakkiyam] That Vividly Depicts Aryan Cul- 
ture” (48), and point 20 is titled “This Very 
Ramayana Is a Stolen/False/Secret [all three 
words are possible translations] Story” (59). 
The first lines of chapter 20 are “It is not a 
real (original) story; its main principles are 
secretly borrowed [kaiaadi] (stolen) from the 
Kandapuranam. Kandapuranam and the Ra- 
mayana are imaginary stories [karpanakathai| 
based on the same foundational principles” 
(59; parentheses in original). Periyar’s strategy 
of argumentation here is clear. His demon- 
stration that the Ramayana is fictional, a lit- 
erary work, and filled with characters (rather 
than truly existing divine, mortal, and super- 
natural beings) is a debunking move comple- 
mentary to the recourse to common sense, 
history, and science. Literature here is op- 
posed to scripture: if the Ramayana is demon- 
strably literature it cannot be scripture. Thus, 
the idea that the Ramayana is false is partly 
argued through the notion that it is a literary 
work, as in a work of creative imagination. 
Emerging from his use of literary criti- 
cism as a tool in his modernist, rationalist, and 
secular project, Periyar’s idea of ilakkiyam ap- 
pears both peculiar and familiar. If we take to- 
gether his two Tamil booklets and the English 
one, an idea of ilakkiyam and literature forms 
as an effect of his use of the tools of literary 
criticism on the Ramayana. The Ramayana (A 
True Reading) clearly indicates literature as the 
appropriate English translation for ilakkiyam 
(compare page 45 with the closely matching 
passage on page 72 in Iramayanap Pattirankal). 
Periyar renders the Ramayana as ilakkiyam or 
literature rather than scripture by challenging 
its factuality and by systematically applying 
to it a broadly understood literary criticism 
signaled by such terms as reading, characters, 
story, and imagination and by strategies of 
analysis that include tracing literary influence 
(the Ramayana echoes the Kandapuranam). 
The booklets suggest ilakkiyam is not for 
Periyar necessarily a term of approbation, as 
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it is in the dictionary definitions reviewed 
above. In The Ramayana (A True Reading) he 
approvingly quotes a commentator who de- 
clares of the Ramayana, “If you tear off the 
curtain of literary beauty, a mere skeleton 
will be visible therein,” thus associating lit- 
erary beauty, and by implication ilakkiyam, 
with deception (55).” In so doing Periyar 
makes no distinction, as we might, between 
factual truths and imaginative truths. Might 
the Ramayana have some positive value as a 
cultural narrative of great power, despite its 
lack of factuality? The question holds little 
interest for Periyar. 

Periyar’s ilakkiyam is not a term reserved 
for aesthetically or socially valued texts 
(Tamil Lexicon, Lifco, and Kriya) or texts that 
manifest the greatness of a language (Great 
Lifco). At no point in his exegeses does Peri- 
yar address the possibility that the twelfth- 
century Tamil poet Kamban’s Ramayana 
might manifest the greatness of the Tamil 
language. This omission is especially worth 
noting when we remember that Iramayanak 
Kurippukal was published in the midst of the 
language movement spearheaded by some 
of Periyar’s own followers. Ever the archra- 
tionalist, Periyar was not one for a mystic 
celebration of language.’® He conceived ilak- 
kiyam in a decidedly worldly light, echoing in 
his own way Marx and Said. His approach to 
ilakkiyam does not conform to any of the def- 
initions found in the dictionaries. And still 
ilakkiyam played a crucial role in his debunk- 
ing of the Ramayana through an act of liter- 
ary criticism that was at the same time one of 
the most important and influential political 
acts of twentieth-century Tamil history. 

As an intellectual project, Periyar’s life- 
long reading of the Ramayana deserves more 
scrutiny than I have been able to give it here." 
In a more comprehensive study, Periyar’s 
commentary on the Ramayana as ilakkiyam 
might be compared with his identification of 
Thiruvalluvar’s classical Tamil poetical work 
of aphoristic philosophy, the Kural, as ilak- 
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kiyam in the 1967 booklet Kuralum Valvum 
(“Kural and Life”). Whereas he debunks the 
Ramayana, Periyar approves of the Kural as 
ilakkiyam, albeit somewhat grudgingly. It is 
telling, however, that it is a collection of wise 
sayings, rather than imaginative narrative, 
that meets with his qualified endorsement. In 
general, Periyar’s literary critical enterprise is 
propagandist, not scholarly. He deploys the 
tools of literary criticism in the interests of 
social agitation instead of serious scholarly 
study. In his engagement with the Rama- 
yana, we might trace the literary adventures 
of a militant rationalism to which I have done 
little justice in my review. Instead, I have fo- 
cused on showing how Periyar was able to 
marshal literary critical tools and notions 
of ilakkiyam and literature for his polemical 
project at a time when these notions remained 
in some flux in the Tamil public sphere. 


What may we derive from the foregoing 
review? One conclusion that suggests itself is 
that literature may be ilakkiyam, but ilakki- 
yam is not literature. The denotative as well 
as connotative meanings of what we under- 
stand, in English, to be literature may be cov- 
ered by ilakkiyam, but the reverse is not true. 
The OED offers the following definitions of 
literature (among others not relevant to the 
present argument): “The result or product of 
literary activity; written works considered 
collectively; a body of literary works pro- 
duced in a particular country or period, or of 
a particular genre. Also: such a body of works 
as a subject of study or examination (freq. 
with modifying word specifying the lan- 
guage, period, etc., of literature studied)” and 
“Without defining word: written work valued 
for superior or lasting artistic merit” (3a and 
b). Literature for the OED is separated from 
the inherent capacities of a particular lan- 
guage (such as English, Tamil, or Hawaiian), 
and while Periyar’s rationalist mode of study 
is comprehended in the OED definition, his 
implied indictment of the imaginative surely 
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is not. Of all the definitions of ilakkiyam re- 
viewed above, the closest to these OED defini- 
tions of literature is that offered by the Kriya 
dictionary, but as I hope I have demonstrated, 
this definition differs markedly from others 
equally current in the Tamil public sphere. 

I am arguing, then, that ilakkiyam was 
not settled as a term, a critical object of study, 
or an area of creative and intellectual en- 
deavor in the Tamil public sphere through 
the twentieth century. Surely, the same could 
be said of literature in other places: literary 
history is the story of evolving definitions, 
notions, and traditions. As Raymond Wil- 
liams demonstrated in Keywords, the English 
word literature too is marked by its own his- 
tory of change and contestation. My point 
is not to deny the internal contradictions of 
literature but rather to direct attention to the 
different intellectual histories of ilakkiyam 
and literature. Certainly, ilakkiyam and liter- 
ature intersect, but they also diverge. In this 
context, little is gained by overlooking either 
the intersections or the divergences. 

World literature is an inadequate term 
for the global literary complexities suggested 
here. As an area of critical endeavor, world 
literature—with its implied coherence, stabil- 
ity, and emerging or achieved global homo- 
geneity—is a problematic rubric under which 
to organize critical study of literatures in the 
world. How can the lively diversity of literary 
notions represented by ilakkiyam not become 
impoverished by reference to the idea of world 
literature? And, furthermore, what critical 
need is there for such reference at all? To pose 
these questions is not to suggest that the study 
of literature in relation to the world should be 
discarded. Rather than use the term world lit- 
erature, it would suffice, as I have suggested 
elsewhere (Flesh 134-36), to conceptualize 
such a study under the umbrella term litera- 
tures of the world—a term that is similar to 
but also distinct from the alternatively revi- 
sionist term world literatures identified, for 
example, on the back of Emily Apter’s recent 
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book Against World Literature (see also page 
50). Like world literatures, literatures of the 
world challenges the reductiveness of world 
literature; however, it goes further in distanc- 
ing itself from the notion that there are some 
texts that particularly deserve the inevitably 
aggrandizing qualifier world. 

Instead, literatures of the world simply 
identifies a worldly literary condition, sug- 
gesting that the point should be to explore 
some of the literary traditions of the world in 
a provisional and comparative manner with- 
out preconceptions and with the intention 
of making available for research and in the 
classroom some of the ways in which what we 
call literature in English has been conceived 
in different cultures. A project that addresses 
the literatures of the world would offer 
thoughts about the relation of literature to the 
world but would not endeavor to codify that 
relation through canons and lists. It would 
be oriented toward the mystery of the world 
rather than a mastery of it. It would intend 
to explore and teach a method rather than 
focus mainly on content; that is, the sharing 
of ways of researching, studying, and con- 
ceptualizing the conditions of literatures in 
the world would be as important as amassing 
knowledge about texts and literary traditions. 

Undoubtedly, there is overlap between 
what I am advocating and some of the current 
practices in the project of world literature, 
but I hope it is evident that the orientation is 
thoroughly at variance. Through my postco- 
lonial philological review of ilakkiyam, I have 
tried to convey a sense of what work based on 
such a different orientation might look like. I 
will end with a call to recognize what we may 
refer to as the literary diversity of the world. 
Revathi Krishnaswamy makes a similar call 
when she notes the need to “promote greater 
understanding of diverse literary texts/tra- 
ditions by enlarging the global repertoire of 
aesthetic epistemologies” (401). By now the 
back-and-forth arguments about world lit- 
erature have become somewhat tedious and 
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repetitive. Increasingly, my own interest is 
in contesting the overt or implied monocul- 
ture of the world literature idea by careful, 
sustained, and deep studies through which 
a more rigorously attentive critical stance to- 
ward the relation between literature and the 
world might be figured. There are all kinds 
of difficulties in pursuing such work—begin- 
ning, for example, with the grounds on which 
the implied comparison of such a project 
might be based. As an alternative, no doubt, 
the world literature project appears simple 
and self-evident, but that, as I hope I have 
shown, might precisely be the problem with it. 


NOTES 


Iam grateful to Nirmal Selvamony and A. R. Venkatacha- 
lapathy for reading and commenting on a draft and to 
audiences at presentations at the Balvant Parekh Center 
in Vadodara, at the English and Foreign Languages Uni- 
versity in Hyderabad, and at the University of Hawai'i, 
Manoa. Unless otherwise indicated, translations are mine. 

1. E.g., Apter; Damrosch; Moretti; Casanova; Pren- 
dergast (Introduction and “World Republic”). 

2. See Cheah for a critique of the notion of the world 
in much of world literature. 

3. Hence Marx’s well-known emphasis on praxis in, 
for example, “Theses on Feuerbach.” I discuss this worldly 
emphasis on praxis in Marx at some length in Textual 
Traffic (see especially ch. 1). 

4. See “Pariah” and “Languages.” 

5. See also Selvamony’s interesting etymology for 
ilakkiyam. 

6. In Tamil Literature (1929), M.S. Purnalingam Pillai 
notes, “The first division, Iyal [poetry], was treated under 
two heads [in ancient Tamil commentary], Ilakkanam 
and Ilakkiam. The first, which is the art of correct and el- 
egant writing, comprises all works on grammar, including 
logic, rhetoric, and prosody. The rules of grammar have 
been deduced from the best classics. Ilakkiyam, a general 
term for all well-written works, includes all approved po- 
etical compositions, whether original or translated, con- 
structed on the rules laid down in Ilakkanam” (3). 

7. For biographical assessments of Periyar, see Dieh|; 
Jeyaraman. 

8. I discuss some of these actions in Flesh and Fish 
Blood (41). 

9. Here too the English version is a close translation of 
the Tamil (see p. 85 in Iramayanap Pattirankal). 
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10. Ramaswamy discusses Periyar’s attitude to lan- 
guage reverence (234-41). 

11. Relevant here is A. R. Venkatachalapathy’s evoca- 
tive description of a speech by Periyar: “[Periyar’s] cri- 
tique of caste, religion, Brahmins, god, and their baneful 
influence on Tamil language and writing was replete 
with proverbs and spiced with an earthy humour. With- 
out burning the Puranas and epics, he asked, how was 
Tamil literature to flourish? Was it not the duty of writers 
to debunk such fanciful writing and lead the people on 
the path of reason?” Periyar is also said to have declared, 
“Today dramas and films have become instruments of 
disaster. ... Drama, dance, music and cinema have been 
created to propagate an idea or loot and not at all to de- 
velop art. They have also not contributed to improving 
morality. If you think and study who handles them and 
benefited from them, it will become clear why they could 
promote neither morality nor art” (qtd. in Sankar). These 
two passages suggest the interesting and ambivalent di- 
rections in which a study of Periyar’s literary critical en- 
terprise might proceed. 
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NO DIFFERENCE IS FUNDAMENTAL. 


The rest of this essay devotes itself to an elaboration of that 
claim. Along the way I review the claim’s implications for the study 
of literature in the world. I argue that assertions of fundamental dif- 
ference, whether genetic or historical, reproduce the worst habits of 
Eurocentric thought. 


It is 1981. Alongside any number of major events—including the 
marriage of Prince Charles to Lady Diana, the attempted assassina- 
tion of Pope John Paul IJ, and Nintendo’s release of Donkey Kong— 
the year sees the publication, in the journal CLEAR, of “Metaphor 
and Chinese Poetry.” Written by Pauline Yu, the essay brilliantly 
compares and analyzes the effect that cosmological patterns of belief 
have on poetic form in China and Europe. 

The essay’s argument moves in two steps: first, Yu shows that 
Chinese cosmology is correlational and immanentist, while Western 
cosmology is metaphysical and dualist; second, she argues that this 
difference means that Chinese poetry does not have or use metaphor 
and cannot therefore be described or understood using the traditional 
languages of European poetics. While in the “dualistic universe” of 
Judeo-Christian theology, “the conception of the poet as a maker or 
fabricator” produces an emphasis on ex nihilo creation of the meta- 
phorical, world-building type (210), in the Chinese case “the things in 
a poem... do not just mean ‘what they are, they refer to something 
other than themselves, but that other is part of the same world, and of- 
ten a very specific part of it... . [T]he presence of both objects within 
the same line bases the connection more on metonymic contiguity 
than true metaphorical substitution” (217). Though Chinese poetry 
has figures, and Chinese poetics a language for describing figuration 
and forms of substitution and contiguity, it would be a mistake, Yu 
argues, to translate these terms into simple Western equivalents.’ 

Yu’s argument occupies one major pole of an ongoing debate 
in contemporary Chinese poetics. It is echoed in sentences from a 
1987 essay by Michelle Yeh—“this notion that all things (including 
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human beings) are informed by one universal 
principle or share the same ontological reality 
is essential to our understanding of the Chi- 
nese world view and Chinese poetics” (247)— 
and in the work of Cecile Chu-chin Sun, 
who opposes (in a 2006 essay) “a [European] 
mode of conceptualizing reality in terms of 
a hierarchical way of thinking with its dis- 
tinct anthropocentric privileging of human 
beings over external nature” to “a [Chinese] 
cultural orientation in which everything in 
reality, including human beings, is perceived 
holistically and as organically related” (326). 
In short, Europeans think vertically, the Chi- 
nese horizontally.” And a poetic concept like 
the Chinese bi rt, a figure that Chinese clas- 
sical poetics designates to describe the act of 
comparing one thing with another, refers—in 
this analysis of Chinese cosmological think- 
ing—only to comparison within a general 
plane of similarity, a “same world,” a single 
“ontological reality,” or an “organically re- 
lated” whole in which the act of comparison 
never broaches the horizon.’ 

We are dealing, then, with a distinction 
between a figuration that displaces meaning 
exclusively through differences of degree and 
one that displaces meaning through differ- 
ences of kind. To be persuasive, a distinction 
this fine must rely on the forcefulness of its 
language. Yu, referring to Chinese images and 
Western makers of metaphor, says, “Although 
all of these images, then, refer to something 
other than themselves, the referents are not 
fundamentally ‘other’ . ..” and “The metaphor- 
maker looks and thinks in a fundamentally 
new way” (“Metaphor” 206, 207). Similarly, 
Stephen Owen argues, “Between systems, 
correlations were made by a principle which 
might be called analogy, if analogy did not 
presume some fundamental difference . . .” 
(18); Yeh says, “It is clear that there is no true 
equivalent of metaphor in Chinese poetics” 
(252). Sun remarks, “Consideration of these is- 
sues will .. . lead to a better understanding of 
the fundamental distinction between the met- 
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aphorical ‘tenor-vehicle’ relationship . . . and 
the ‘scene-feeling’ relationship”; “This Western 
anthropocentric thrust . . . is fundamentally 
different from the aesthetic penchant for natu- 
ral spontaneity implicit ... in Chinese poetry”; 
and “The Western notion of correspondence 
is fundamentally distinct from the Chinese in 
at least two crucial aspects” (328, 329, 334; all 
emphases in these quotations are mine).* 
What is the distinction between a differ- 
ence and a fundamental difference? Is it a fun- 
damental distinction? How would you know? 
I understand the desire to interpret Chi- 
nese poetry on the basis of categories belong- 
ing to the history of Chinese poetry. Like 
most folks I sometimes believe that aesthetic 
objects ought to be read and evaluated, at 
least as a first step, from within the frame- 
work of the contexts from which they emerge. 
My faith borrows from the long elaboration 
of Viconian historicism, which I understand 
to be the “discovery,” more or less, that hu- 
man thought and aesthetic practice develop 
not only in specific social spheres but also 
in specific temporal ones, as well as from a 
Kantian impulse to respect the other’s choice 
of the other’s ends. To understand a poem it 
helps to understand the culture and modes of 
thought that produced it and to inhabit those 
modes of thought in the poem’s analysis. 
These relatively common critical assump- 
tions constitute a kind of epistemological limit 
on the possibility of world literature, since 
there cannot be one world whose perspective 
would illuminate any given example of the lit- 
erary from, as it were, the inside. There can 
likewise be no one literature, but only litera- 
tures operating in various historical modes, 
even under other rubrics and names, litera- 
tures that may not be known as literature at 
all. The best one can hope for in such a schema 
is a literature of many worlds, a literary field 
constituted by autarchies, operating each in its 
particular epistemic and sociological sphere, 
each to some large extent (fundamentally, 
purely) impervious to the others, except where 
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direct lines of influence and historical evolu- 
tion justify, from inside the system, the mode 
of resemblance we call tradition. 

This point of view, this faith, has a few 
conceptual problems. 

To understand certain kinds of differ- 
ence as fundamental, we must assume that 
other kinds of difference are nonfundamen- 
tal. To make claims about Chinese or Euro- 
pean poetry in general requires collapsing 
distinctions across several thousand years of 
poetic and metapoetic activity inside China 
or Europe. Differences between Han and 
Tang poetry or classical Greek and modern 
English poetry, though visible, are apparently 
not fundamental enough to keep categories 
in one area from applying legitimately to 
another. Some distinctions are fundamen- 
tal; others, equally distinct, are not.* The 
distribution of the fundamental and non- 
fundamental is not, however, arbitrary. Its ar- 
rangement separates (what someone believes 
is) legitimate intellectual inquiry from unac- 
ceptable kinds of cultural meddling. 

All arguments concerning similarity and 
difference are susceptible to critiques that 
alter the normative field or scale of analysis. 
Such critiques can be atomistic: if I make 
claims about French poetry, someone may 
say, “That’s ridiculous; the poetry of the 
nineteenth century differs radically from the 
poetry of the twentieth century.” So I make 
claims about twentieth-century French po- 
etry. But the poetry of the first half of the cen- 
tury differs from that of the second half. And 
in the second half, surely we have to break 
things at 1968. So I make claims about the 
poetry of Dominique Sorrente. But even Sor- 
rente’s poetry must be thought of in periods! 
I make claims about a single poem, a single 
word. But is any poem really selfsame? And so 
on. (Or I make claims about the United States. 
But New Mexico differs from New Jersey.) 

Reversing the operation, we surf the vec- 
tor of the universal: I say something about 
French poetry. “But that’s true of all Euro- 
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pean poetry,” someone says. “You've confused 
the specific for the general.” As for European 
poetry, it is a subset of the lyric tradition. And 
these claims go back in turn to the species- 
level impulse toward making, itself a function 
of an even more universal zoogenic impulse. 
Nelson Goodman had it right: “If there 
is but one world, it embraces a multiplic- 
ity of contrasting aspects; if there are many 
worlds, the collection of them all is one. The 
one world may be taken as many, or the many 
worlds taken as one; whether one or many 
depends on the way of taking” (57).° The dis- 
tinction between multiplicity and singularity, 
in profane space, is essentially a matter of the 
distribution of available categories and a set 
of preferences for analysis at a certain level. 
Apples and oranges are only fundamentally 
different if one groups them by taste, color, 
or species; classed as fruit they resemble each 
other more than either resembles the Taj Ma- 
hal or a goat. Whether things are the same or 
different does not depend on a fixed idea in 
the world. It depends on the way of taking. 
Fundamentalist thinking collapses cer- 
tain forms of ambiguity in its conceptual field 
to magnify conceptual differentiation outside 
it. Does a concept called the West have any 
clear or simple theory of what metaphor is 
or any special capacity for distinguishing 
it from metonymy, synecdoche, or irony? If 
it did, no one would be arguing about what 
metaphor is. And yet in the last decades we 
can find theories that make metaphor a sub- 
set of metonymy, that make metonymy a type 
of metaphor, or that subordinate both to syn- 
ecdoche.’ The history of Chinese poetics is 
likewise littered with attempts to distinguish 
once and for all among three major features 
of poetic activity, the descriptive (and under- 
theorized) fu fi, the comparative bi rt, and 
the affective xing #&. No one ever finishes the 
job, because the job cannot be finished. 
There are two ways of thinking in the 
world, we are told: one that divides everything 
into two and one that does not. My locus clas- 
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sicus is Tu Wei-ming, who writes, “The mod- 
ern West’s dichotomous world view (spirit/ 
matter, mind/body, physical/mental, sacred/ 
profane, creator/creature, God/man, subject/ 
object) is diametrically opposed to the Chi- 
nese holistic mode of thinking” (201; my em- 
phasis). Tu Wei-ming’s statement is possible 
only if one already thinks dichotomously; the 
inside of the distinction generates its outside. 
If one thinks in a “Chinese” way, the differ- 
ences collapse; the question disappears; we 
must imagine that “this characterization of 
the distinctiveness of Chinese poetry is un- 
available to those Chinese of whom the the- 
ory speaks” (Saussy 34). In whatever sense the 
West is metaphorical, then, it cannot be fun- 
damentally so, since all it takes to undo our 
belief in that idea is to think like a “Chinese” 
person. Likewise, Chinese correlationism, best 
embodied in poetics by the spreading, feeling- 
oriented activity conceptualized by xing, is not 
something the Chinese have in any clear or 
unique way. Other people have it too (includ- 
ing Spinoza), though in each case the cultural 
context makes the having different. The deci- 
sion that the having differs fundamentally, 
however, could only come from outside, from 
a discourse whose desire lays itself adjectivally 
over the process of thought, to organize it.° 
Any system that purports to describe a 
conceptual structure involving the horizon- 
tal and vertical, no matter how charming or 
convincing—and such a structure will often 
be charming and convincing to the animals 
that have for so long grown up and sheltered 
themselves in its arbors—is necessarily not 
true, in that it cannot fulfill the functions 
of truth and cannot make claims about the 
falsehood or inadequacy of methods that take 
the opposed position. Large-scale conceptual 
distinctions exist in here, inside the param- 
eters of a thought and a program (concepts 
that refer, at a certain scale of analysis, to 
different cosmographic or figural imaginar- 
ies that we may use to organize a field of play 
for social analysis) and never out there. Out 
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there, like nature, has no concepts; out there 
is in fact only another name for a concept, 
one I am using in the parameters of another 
thought and another program. 


The year 2014 was designated by the 
United Nations as the International Year of 
Small Island Developing States. The year also 
saw, in March, the death of the French film di- 
rector Alain Resnais, and, in November, the 
first landing of a spacecraft on a comet, Philae 
on P67, at 1.3 astronomical units from the sun. 

Early in the year Virginia Jackson and 
Yopie Prins published The Lyric Theory 
Reader, a collection of essays filling a long- 
standing pedagogical and intellectual need in 
classrooms in the United States. The anthol- 
ogy extends an argument that Jackson and 
Prins have been making since at least 1999, 
in an essay called “Lyrical Studies,” and that 
Jackson makes more extensively in Dickin- 
son’s Misery: A Theory of Lyric Reading (2005), 
as well as in a special section of PMLA on the 
new lyric studies in 2008 (“Who Reads Po- 
etry?”): the contemporary English-language 
academic understanding of the lyric is the 
historical product of two related movements. 
The first, the theorization of the lyric as one 
of the major modes of literary production and 
expression, belonged to the thinkers and po- 
ets of the Romantic period; the second, the 
literary historical rewriting of that Romantic 
category into a disciplinary framework that 
functioned as a heuristic and hermeneutic for 
further research, belonged to developments in 
universities in the United States in the second 
half of the twentieth century. The new lyric 
studies takes aim at the second movement, 
which Jackson and Prins call “lyricization,” 
and The Lyric Theory Reader consolidates 
their critique of the ways that lyricization 
flattens vast differences in the production, re- 
ception, and media circulation of poetry (ina 
variety of subgenres and modes). 

The anthology suggests that lyric theory 
is produced only—or at least mostly—by the 
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Romantic elevation of the lyric to one of the 
three major aesthetic modes (an elevation 
the Romantics attributed to their Greek and 
Latin forebears) and to the literary critical ap- 
prehension of that event. With this in mind 
Jackson and Prins include only work writ- 
ten in the twentieth century, most of it after 
World War II. This choice affirms the claim 
that the lyric has no existence outside the so- 
cial categories of its production and interpre- 
tation; since “to be lyric is to be read as lyric,” 
as Jackson puts it (Dickinson’s Misery 6), the 
only lyric theory is theory that follows that 
initial act of lyricization? 

One consequence of this approach is that 
the lyric (and the theory that lyricizes and 
then occasionally unlyricizes it) exists almost 
exclusively in Europe and the United States 
and mainly in the last two centuries. Look at 
the book’s index, where Charles Baudelaire 
is the subject of some forty references and 
where other frequently mentioned writers 
include John Ashbery; Bertolt Brecht; Gwen- 
dolyn Brooks; Robert Browning; Paul Celan; 
Hart Crane; John Donne; Stefan George; John 
Keats; Stéphane Mallarmé; Alexander Pope; 
Ezra Pound; Rainer Maria Rilke; William 
Shakespeare; Edmund Spenser; Wallace Ste- 
vens; Alfred, Lord Tennyson; Walt Whitman; 
and William Carlos Williams. The entire cav- 
alcade of canonical pre-Romantic, Romantic, 
and modern poetry in English, French, and 
German makes its force known here; in this 
way the historical and geographic situation 
of the lyric as a concept elaborates and re- 
inforces what we already know, for the most 
part, about the lyric today, though it appears, 
to be sure, under the sign of the provincial 
rather than the absolute.”° 

The book gestures outside that tradition 
in its third section, “Lyric Departures,” which 
includes three subsections: “Avant-garde 
Anti-lyricism,” “Lyric and Sexual Difference,” 
and “Comparative Lyric.” I leave for others 
the question of why the anthology imagines 
sexual difference as a departure from the 
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lyric (as opposed to something happening in- 
side it). Instead I'd like to make two points 
about the section “Comparative Lyric”: (1) the 
title implies that the anthology until now has 
not been comparative, whereas in fact it has 
been wildly comparative—but only in Greek, 
Latin, German, French, and English; and (2) 
the section includes essays by Earl Miner on 
Chinese and Japanese, Jahan Ramazani on 
anglophone poetry (much of this poetry by 
poets from the United States), Aamir Mufti 
on Urdu, Roland Greene on Haroldo de Cam- 
pos and Allen Ginsberg, and David Dam- 
rosch on classical Egypt. That is how the rest 
of the world, if you will permit me such a for- 
mulation, finds its place in The Lyric Theory 
Reader."’ What theory of comparison, what 
theory of departure, is operating here? 

We are back in the realm of fundamen- 
tal differences. Because only a sense that 
European differences do not amount to an 
adequately comparative framework permits 
the linguistic, geographic, and temporal dif- 
ferences of the book’s first 450 pages to sig- 
nify as a single field from which the rest of 
the world (or immigrants from that copious 
remainder) departs. It is interesting enough 
to imagine the mental map of contiguities 
and resemblances that makes a poet like 
Langston Hughes (discussed in the sections 
on the comparative and the sexual) more of 
a departure from Emily Dickinson or Hart 
Crane than, say, Horace or Sappho. But it is 
more interesting still to understand the ways 
in which the historicization of the lyric as a 
field, as Jackson and Prins have argued for it, 
functions as an epistemological and positivist 
justification for the exclusion of the classical 
poetry of Africa, East Asia, and South Asia 
from the theorization of the lyric as such. Be- 
cause’if the lyric was only belatedly invented 
by twentieth-century literary critics in the 
United States and Europe, then, of course, the 
lyric has never existed in any of those places 
at all. Here then the mental map operates 
not unconsciously or as an effect of a certain 
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habit in the construction of anthologies’” but 
as an explicit expression of a careful, innova- 
tive theory of the lyric as a historical form. 

What theory of historical occurrence, 
of the interaction between concepts and the 
world, justifies that elaboration? At some level 
it is a strict historical nominalism. We cannot 
learn about the lyric from examples in San- 
skrit, Chinese, or Ge’ez because, apparently, 
the cultures in which those languages are spo- 
ken never had the concept of the lyric as such. 
For similar reasons it would be impossible 
to study the novel in those places or to think 
about the history of homosexuality there; a 
well-formed understanding of the historical 
development of social categories places out of 
bounds the use of anachronistic categories in 
the evaluation of the past. Minimally this is a 
form of epistemological seriousness. 

But this seriousness is never as serious 
as it wishes to be. Why stop at the boundar- 
ies of Europe? Strict historical nominalism 
would drive the differences all the way down; 
we cannot talk about the lyric, it would say, 
because the notion of the lyric as Keats knew 
it and as Hughes knew it and as we know it is 
not the same thing. At the limit, as we have 
known since Ferdinand de Saussure’s course 
on linguistics, no single use of the word (even 
by the same person) is identical with any of 
its other uses. And yet an analysis fully im- 
mersed in the presumptions of its object could 
only reproduce exactly the thing it studied. It 
would not, therefore, be an analysis. 

The truth is that no one works this way. 
What happens instead is that we draw our 
circles of fundamental difference around 
the concept, declaring that in this realm the 
concept is selfsame enough to justify inter- 
nal differentiation, deciding that outside the 
boundary, the concept does not historically 
obtain. So the various uses of the word lyric 
in English, French, German, or Spanish, 
even though we distinguish the Spanish lyric 
from the French lyric, and so on, do not re- 
quire substantive differentiation at the level 
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of the concept lyric. They’re all lyric poetry, 
just different kinds of lyric poetry; they’re 
metonymies of lyric poetry. But what arrests 
the metonymic drift? What forms of enclo- 
sure establish the relation between a word 
and, say, its cognates (lyrical, lyricism) or its 
translations (Lyrik, lyrique, lirik)? What lim- 
its would that relation put on any other use 
of that word, which, in some other context, 
would not have the same meaning? The point 
is that any use of any word (casually or in 
scholarship) takes place in a context that de- 
termines the limits of the metonymic and the 
beginnings of the metaphorical, the limits of 
the “good” historicism that imposes its con- 
cepts from the inside and the beginnings of 
“bad” idealization, imposing the word’s ab- 
stractions from a without whose fundamental 
difference from the objects under consider- 
ation enacts a violence terrible and typical. 

And s0 it is in the name of “respect” for 
Chinese shi or Arabic ghazal that one omits 
them from the category of the lyric—they are 
not different types of lyric poetry but differ- 
ent types of poetry (but do the Chinese have 
a concept of poetry?), departures from the 
lyric. If we do not include them, if we do not 
permit them to interfere with our thought, 
it is because we honor their difference so 
much. The boundary of that respect, whose 
obverse is contempt, reproduces the picture 
of the world we already have, borrowing the 
logic of the world from geographic, histori- 
cal, racial, or social categories that preexist it. 
These concepts also organize the normative 
scales at which a scholarly discipline operates 
and frame the habits of its intellectual work, 
establishing the comforts of its traditions, its 
epistemological self-justifications. 

The intellectual seriousness of histori- 
cizing rigor can be judged by the nearly au- 
tomatic praise it receives in the profession 
today. “I think we need to be more histori- 
cally specific here” is an MLA applause line. 
But that seriousness depends entirely on 
the approach one takes to the historical as a 
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conceptual field. A social history of Greek life 
would rightly conclude that the Greeks didn't, 
for instance, interact with the concept of oxy- 
gen, since they never mentioned it. Nonethe- 
less a history of the relation between oxygen 
and the species (not as the Greeks thought it 
but as it was) might find interesting evidence 
in classical Greece, since among other things 
our understanding of the Greek explanation 
for fire depends on the fact that we know 
what fire is and how it really works. So here 
we might say, well, there are two ways of do- 
ing historical work: one reconstructs the cat- 
egories as they were known; the other applies 
external rubrics to the analysis. But even this 
opposition is nonsense: no reconstruction of 
the categories as they were known can pro- 
ceed, given the difference between the present 
and the past, without bringing to bear on the 
past some knowledge that it never had—min- 
imally, for instance, the knowledge of that 
past’s future. All this is a matter of a decision. 
What concerns me is when the decisions jus- 
tify provincialism in the name of rigor. 

You might, as a way of getting some- 
where, then, acknowledge that though the 
poetic activity of Chinese-language poets op- 
erated, for a couple thousand years, under the 
rubric of an established poetics that divided 
the figurative functions of poetry into fu, bi, 
and xing, nonetheless, the activity of meta- 
phor—used here to describe a certain capac- 
ity of language—occasionally appeared in 
Chinese poetry. And you might similarly con- 
clude—not simply to apply European catego- 
ries to non-European situations—that though 
few American poets have heard of the idea 
of xing, nonetheless one can (if one knows 
what xing is) find it operating in American 
poetry, because xing describes something 
language can do, and language can do things 
even when we don’t know that it’s doing them 
(that’s often the case with grammar). At that 
point you might be willing to admit—on the 
grounds that it has something to say about 
the poetic capacities of an expressive medium 
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whose rules are, in the long run, the same for 
everyone (the species limit is also a form of 
historicism)—that material on Chinese poet- 
ics belongs in your lyric-theory reader and 
not just in the final section.”* 

Is literature in the world? Can it be in the 
world? For it to be so scholars would have to 
stop protecting literature from the world, 
from, that is, literature’s nonnative contexts.” 
I have shown you two instances of that pro- 
tection, in which a certain historical funda- 
mentalism—produced in the name of cultural 
recognition and sensitivity in one case, in the 
name of rigor and respect for historical dif- 
ference in the other—puts itself to the task of 
circle drawing, arguing for the impossibility of 
comparison across certain fields while assum- 
ing the necessity of comparison within others. 
Ask the question one way—did the Chinese 
have the lyric?—and the self-evidence of the 
answer (no, they did not have the word lyric in 
their language) allows us to ignore them. Ask 
it another way—does the history of Chinese 
poetry have something to teach us about the 
lyric?—and the willful self-impoverishment of 
the first way of asking becomes clear. The ten- 
dency to ask the first kind of question, to argue 
from its premises in the name of seriousness, 
exposes a lack of imagination in the way liter- 
ary scholars think, when we take our worlds as 
many—so very many!—instead of one. 


NOTES 


1. The arguments Yu made in the 1981 article are re- 
produced at greater length in her 1987 book, The Reading 
of Imagery in the Chinese Poetic Tradition, as well as in 
Yu and Huters. 

2. One interesting historical equivalent of these argu- 
ments appears in Nicholas Malebranche’s Dialogue be- 
tween a Christian Philosopher and a Chinese Philosopher 
(1708); on that subject, see Hayot. 

3. Significant counterarguments to these claims draw- 
ing extensively on readings in Chinese literature have 
been made by Zhang (Allegoresis and Mighty Opposites), 
Saussy, Ekstr6m, and Gu (“Is Mimetic Theory” and “Mi- 
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metic Theory”). The argument I make here has more to 
do with the conceptual structures that precede (or appear 
to precede) the field of argumentation than with the spe- 
cific ways in which one might operate, from within that 
field, to produce a counterargument, though I often end 
up traveling the same roads as Saussy did in 1993. 

4. Reding provides the requisite, culturally sensitive 
conclusion: “it is impossible . . . to define the literal and 
the figurative ... for there is no such distinction in Chi- 
nese. .. . [I]n Chinese the need for spelling out [a word’s] 
literal sense . . . is never felt” (165). 

5. Similarly, the mandatory differences between the 
scholar’s understanding of the past and the past itself— 
the scholar’s knowledge of the future of any past moment 
and of the history of its interpretation—cannot be so fun- 
damental as to keep the scholar from having anything to 
say; silence is not scholarship. On the potentially “dialec- 
tical” historical tension between the agent who produces 
scholarship and the agent to whom the scholar refers, see 
Altieri. And on Altieri and more, see Fleissner. 

6. Or as Zhuangzi has written, “If you look at them 
from the point of view of their differences, then there is 
liver and gall, Chu and Yue. But if you look at them from 
the point of view of their sameness, then the ten thou- 
sand things [everything in the universe] all are one” (34). 

7. For a review of theories of metaphor (and an argu- 
ment for synecdoche), see Turner; see Culler’s discussion 
of Group p (Structuralist Poetics 210-12); see also Saussy 
200n52. 

8. “OK, so you're saying, it’s all differences of degree, 
not differences of kind.” No. Difference of degree relies in- 
ternally on differentiation in kind, insofar as differentia- 
tion in kind distinguishes between differences of degree 
and nondifferences of degree. “So a difference from one 
degree to another is a difference in kind?” Yes. “So we're 
stuck with fundamental differences after all?” Well, Der- 
rida describes the process of differentiation in kind as the 
“all or nothing” logic of all philosophical concepts and 
says that it’s impossible to form one without it (117). So 
yes. But the problem here, at least, has to do with the ways 
in which certain differences are labeled kind and others 
degree—as though there were a difference in kind between 
a difference of kind and a difference of degree. My point is, 
minimally, that the decision to make that argument can- 
not come from inside the evidence you're looking at. 

9. For a critique of this argument, see Culler, Theory 
74-79. 

10. The few names in the index from before 1500 
(Dante, Homer, Horace, Vergil, Sappho) reinforce the 
sense that what we elaborate here is a single tradition. But 
in an index labeled “Index of Authors and Works,” we find, 
as promised, a list composed of authors and works with 
one weird exception: a single entry for Chinese literature, 
which is of course not an author or a work. It has six refer- 
ences, all pointing toward an essay by Earl Miner. What 
theory of the author or work, or what slip of the mind, per- 
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mits Chinese literature to transgress the self-acknowledged 
organization of the paratext in which it appears? 

11. I say “the rest of the world,” but consider the fact 
that most of Ramazani’s essay focuses on poets living 
and working in the United States, including Langston 
Hughes, Ted Hughes, Dionisio Martinez, Wallace Ste- 
vens, Sherman Alexie, Amy Clampitt, and Elizabeth 
Bishop. One of his major examples comes from outside 
the United States: the Ugandan Okot p’Bitek’s Song of 
Lawino. The shadow of a racial, as well as geographic, 
pattern thus falls across this section of the book. 

12. In many anthologies the main idea is discussed in 
the beginning sections, and various other impulses ap- 
pear in the later ones. See, for instance, The Oxford Hand- 
book of Modernisms (Brooker et al.), which relegates to its 
final section, “National and Transnational Modernisms,” 
the vast variety of cultures outside England, France, Ger- 
many, and the United States. 

13. “But if I include Chinese, I'll have to include Japa- 
nese, Sanskrit, and Arabic!” Yes. Or you can call your book 
The Western European Lyric Theory Reader, 1924-2011. 

14. In French cuisine a meat is sometimes served dans 
son jus, that is, surrounded by the juices it releases during 
cooking. Context is the dans son jus of the work of art; its 
function is to separate the native from the nonnative and 
establish the terms of an extrajected tautology. 
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Hey! Whatcha readin’ for? 
—Bill Hicks, comedian, Sane Man (1989) 


Miller Reads So the Chinese (and Young, Western Computer 
Gamers) Don’t Have To 


IN AUGUST 2010, | ATTENDED A LECTURE THAT J. HILLIS MILLER GAVE AT 
THE SHANGHAI JIAO TONG UNIVERSITY ON THE CHALLENGE OF READING 


world literature. The lecture argued that in a globalizing world, trav- 
eling literature grows distant from its linguistic milieu, local reader- 
ship, and aesthetic context, making it our challenge to find a reading 
method that could safeguard these endangered aspects of the text’s 
specificity. To do this, he proposed to imagine himself as a Chinese 
anthologist who, wishing to include a translation of William Butler 
Yeats’s poem “The Cold Heaven” in a Chinese anthology of world 
literature, must ask himself, “Just what would I need to tell Chinese 
readers to make them the best possible readers of this poem?” Miller 
concluded that, as that anthologist, he would need to give them the 
facts about Yeats’s life and works, an account of the generic rules of 
the poem’s verse form, a note on the broad recurrence of “sudden” 
and “suddenly” in Yeats’s oeuvre, information about “[w]hat sort 
of bird the rook is and why they are delighted by cold weather,” a 
clarification of the differing connotations of “heaven” and “skies” for 
Christian readers familiar with “The Lord’s Prayer,” an explanation 
of what the oxymoron “burning ice” has meant in the Western poetic 
tradition, a pointer to the allusion in the word “crossed” to Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet, and some sense of the embedded sub- 
text of Yeats’s failure to woo Maud Gonne (256)." For, according to 
Miller (citing David Damrosch), when culturally distant readers are 
not made aware of the “vast substratum beneath” a poem, they are 
“likely to impose domestic literary values on the foreign work” (254). 
In short, a respectful reading method must ensure that such readers 
are guided through the text, in the light of its original context. 
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But then Miller proceeds to add that 
when it comes to Yeats, what an external 
reader needs to be told differs little whether 
the reader is Chinese or a “computer-games- 
playing Western young person ignorant of 
European poetry.” The fact is, neither could 
be expected to perform a historical inter- 
pretation, a “high-level culturally embedded 
reading.” A more reasonable aim would, ac- 
cordingly, have to be a contextually informed 
“making sense” of the poem (256). The expert 
would have to instruct readers when words, 
like “quicken” in “The Cold Heaven,” which 
are so pregnant with meaning and so thick 
in context, mark moments in the poem that 
call for an “unsnarling” (256-57). Readers 
ought to be alerted when a phrase, like “as 
the books say,” impels them to ask, “[W]hich 
books?,” at which point the anthologist fills in 
the answer, “[E]soteric and Irish folklore ones 
Yeats delighted in.” This kind of basic making 
sense need not lead to one-sidedness, Miller 
assured his audience. After all, Yeats first col- 
lected “The Cold Heaven” in a volume bear- 
ing an epigraph by Confucius, a fact about 
which Chinese readers “might have a lot to 
say” (257). And on this note, the American 
visitor ventriloquizing a Chinese anthologist 
received a standing ovation. 

Two questions: What is new about this 
method? And how is it respectful? 

In heated debates about reading since 
the 1990s, prescriptive interventions, dubbed 
methodological and staged as a vital response 
to the new institutional realities wrought by 
globalization, have proliferated. Miller’s pro- 
posal is no exception: a method proffered to 
bridge the gap between an old way of think- 
ing and a new reality. But Miller’s method 
doesn’t seem to differ much from the contex- 
tualism of E. D. Hirsch and Quentin Skin- 
ner in the 1960s and 1970s, with its ethical 
injunction to respect the radical specificity of 
historical objects. Indeed, for Miller to pre- 
sent this method of making basic sense as 
new, he proceeds as if Hans-Georg Gadamer 
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never posited the openness of horizons and 
inevitability of prejudice, as if Roland Barthes 
never spoke of the “writerly” experience of 
the literary text (4), as if postcolonial critics 
such as Homi Bhabha never excavated the 
ambiguous symbiosis of prejudice and desire, 
and as if intellectual historians like Hayden 
White had not elaborated a thorough formal- 
ist critique of contextualist explanation. 

How does this mode of guided or su- 
pervised reading help the critic to ensure, 
in Miller’s phrase, that readings “respect the 
many different conceptions of ‘literature’ in 
different times and places throughout the 
world” (255; emphasis added)? Miller’s imag- 
ined Chinese anthology reminds me, as a 
postcolonial, of the textbooks from which I 
studied English literature as a young girl in 
Lebanon. In them, if memory serves, a poem 
like Wallace Stevens’s “The Idea of Order at 
Key West” would come with a list of things 
to know and a sanctioned interpretation to 
be memorized and reproduced on official 
examinations. Miller’s proposed anthology 
also recalls the textbooks of Arabic litera- 
ture in which a seventh-century Arabic poem 
came armored with a foolproof battery of 
contextual machinery including historical 
background, an author’s biography, a compre- 
hensive glossary, and a thorough explication 
of classical rhetorical devices—precluding 
the possibility of merging horizons, the pros- 
pect of a writerly reading, or the pleasure of 
setting the textbook’s apparent prejudices 
against one’s own. 

Sitting with my team of American com- 
paratists at Miller’s lecture, I wondered, 
“What just happened?” Evidently, a well- 
intentioned critic deemed it proper to seek 
a reading method oriented to the goal of re- 
specting (and not unearthing, as for Dam- 
rosch) the specificity of literary objects and 
values. To this end, he had devised a mode of 
reading that preempts readers’ impositions 
on a text with external values, by skipping 
interpretation altogether. Ironically, the real- 
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ization of this ideal would result in a program 
where the Chinese reader, who is to be an en- 
gaged reader but a disengaged critic, emerges 
from this picture as an automaton of reading. 

What is most remarkable in all this is 
that Miller never thinks to ask, What’s in 
it for the Chinese or Arab or Indian or Af- 
rican reader—not to mention the ignorant 
“computer-games-playing young Western 
person”? How can he assume that any such 
reader would accede to a regime of control 
in the name of propriety, when doing so es- 
sentially requires one to abdicate the right 
to interpretation? Miller’s proposal to read 
without reading instantiates the paradoxes of 
a rapidly gaining methodological discourse 
in the humanities and humanistic social sci- 
ences, a discourse I call the new objectivity. 
In what follows, I delineate the new objectiv- 
ity as an ethical-methodological discourse 
that posits procedural neutrality (or objectiv- 
ity) as the optimally ethical mode of engaging 
the people and objects we study. My task will 
be to unsnarl the premises on which ethically 
charged methodological injunctions, recently 
made on behalf of literature itself, necessitate 
a bracketing of motive.’ 

But first there is a sequel to the Shang- 
hai episode. It seems that upon his return to 
Virginia, Miller recognized his misstep and 
gracefully reneged on his original call to 
have lay readers read through an expert to 
ensure that they read respectfully. A lengthy 
coda appended to the lecture’s printed ver- 
sion performs a second thought experiment, 
where Miller embarks on an inquiry into the 
meaning of the word “dissonance” in Fried- 
rich Nietzsche’s pessimistic reflections on 
Weltliteratur. This new inquiry is propelled 
by the implicit question, Just how far must 
Miller, the critic—now a reader, no longer an 
expert—traverse the “substratum beneath” 
The Birth of Tragedy before his quest comes 
to a conclusion (254)? The coda takes shape 
as Miller moves from The Birth of Tragedy to 
the Nietzschean corpus more broadly, to the 
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vast body of Nietzschean criticism, eventu- 
ally finding himself drowning in context. 
His journey culminates in a moment when 
he is forced to intervene—that is, to impose 
on the (con)text—by bringing the process 
of contextualization to a halt. “I refrain,” he 
announces, “from pursuing this rabbit any 
further down its rabbit hole,” conceding that 
“an innocent looking word, ‘dissonance’ in 
this case, like ‘quicken’ in Yeats’s “Ihe Cold 
Heaven, can lead to a virtually interminable 
reading that ultimately includes everything 
the author wrote and its dissonant and there- 
fore untotalizable intellectual, cultural and 
linguistic context” (261). This time, the lesson 
is that one cannot read without getting lost 
in the rabbit hole, except by doing a reading. 
There is no way to read respectfully, if respect 
means staying out of the text. He can see (or 
has been reminded) that contexts will always 
need to be given form, as much as forms need 
to be related to contexts. As such, world lit- 
erature can no longer name a methodological 
challenge, presumably new, of how a traveling 
poem could be held in place. Miller’s reading 
of Nietzsche, inspired by a reflection on a 
Chinese reading of Yeats, has forced Miller to 
rediscover the absence of grounds, a discom- 
forting realization that must be confronted 
anew, in world literature. 

Here, Miller comes upon a question 
that, to my mind, has been largely ignored in 
current debates about reading. In a reading 
situation where something like a substratum 
cannot be relied on to ground the text or our 
reading of it, what might still drive us to read 
(or do) world literature? His answer is that 
globalization is irreversible. Reading litera- 
ture can no longer afford us the comfort that 
Nietzsche coveted, like Athenians nestled in a 
local culture. Nonetheless, says Miller, world 
literature as a reading situation, can “help 
us to understand and to live productively in 
the new uncomfortable world.” What do we 
want? Productivity. Why do we want it? To 
be productive. We cannot afford Nietzsche’s 
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“unproductive nostalgia,” in other words, so 
productivity must double up as goal and mo- 
tive (264). 

The challenges Miller presents as devel- 
opments of globalization are of course not 
new. The problems of contextualism and cul- 
tural relativism go back to the so-called crisis 
of historicism in the late nineteenth century. 
What is new, I argue, are the epistemological 
conditions, or lack thereof, framing the prob- 
lem of reading—conditions which, as I have 
shown in Miller’s accidental foray into the 
world-literature debate, underscore an aporia 
of motive. 


Neutrality as Motive? 


If we search the methodological recommen- 
dations of new objectivists for a motive for 
reading, we find instead a triad of motifs: 
abstention from imposition, commitment to 
respect, and the embrace of objectivity as a 
mode of comportment toward things in the 
world, including people. A stark example of 
this combination can be found in recent work 
that advocates various modes of not-close 
reading. Rita Felski declares critical imposi- 
tion a problem paramount for literary studies 
and extends one of many recent invitations to 
import Bruno Latour’s actor-network theory 
into literary studies as an answer to the ques- 
tion, “How could [we] remain skeptical and 
vigilant without seeking to impose a new 
regime of authoritarian knowledge?” (“Dig- 
ging” 15). Heather Love also looks to Latour 
for methodological reform, suggesting that 
literary critics heed his call to social scien- 
tists to follow the methodological standards 
of natural scientists. Love argues that by em- 
bracing this turn in social science toward 
natural science, literary critics could emulate 
scientific standards of objectivity by way of 
which researchers “‘do not muffle their in- 
formants’ precise vocabulary into their own 
all-purpose meta-language’ but are forced in- 
stead ‘to take into account at least some of the 
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many quirks of their recalcitrant objects.” In 
the study of literature, such an adjustment 
would mean a movement away from inter- 
pretation and contextualization, and toward 
description, which Love takes as a method 
showing “respect for the people one studies 
[which] is not framed in traditional humanist 
terms” (376). Similarly, Sharon Marcus and 
Stephen Best associate the humanist tradi- 
tion of critique with a vacuous heroic posture 
that gives the critic license to. plumb the text’s 
depths, reading into, under, or over the text 
itself (5). They propose “surface reading” as 
a countermeasure to critical interpretation, a 
type of “relatively neutral” reading (16) that 
can temper the critical predisposition for 
“judging” (18). In their account, the digital 
humanist’s commitment to abstain from crit- 
ical interpretation becomes emblematic of a 
modesty that consents to, nay prefers, “using 
machines to bypass” the subjectivity of criti- 
cal judgment (17). In short, this methodologi- 
cal discourse commands us to be modest, to 
be proper, to use respect, and to practice self- 
discipline, or else risk getting caught in the 
moral complexities of ethical judgment. 

But there is no evident epistemological 
framework to ground these methodological 
injunctions, nor to justify the ethical charge 
attached to them. The lack of such a frame- 
work has led many critics to dismiss the in- 
tervention thus staged as an empty or mere 
space-clearing gesture (Rooney; Stockton; 
Halberstam). Given my purpose to delineate 
the new objectivity as a salient albeit dis- 
persed ethical-methodological discourse, I 
am interested nonetheless in what could be 
learned from this “mini-movement” as an 
instantiation of a broader phenomenon (Hal- 
berstam). To grasp the logic that triangulates 
imposition as a concern, respect as an ethical 
injunction, and objectivity as a methodologi- 
cal stance, I am willing to seek the absent 
framework by taking a detour through the 
work of Latour, under whose name claims 
against interpretive reading are made. 
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Respect, Restraint, Objectivity 


Literary critics who have imported Latour 
into literary studies, most notably Felski, have 
wagered on the applicability of his method- 
ological interventions in the social sciences to 
literary studies. These interventions include 
not only the aim of replacing society with the 
social as the object of social science inquiry 
but also, crucially, the conception of what he 
calls “relative scale”: 


The problem is that social scientists use scale as 
one of the many variables they need to set up 
before doing the study, whereas scale is what ac- 
tors achieve by scaling, spacing, and contextu- 
alizing each other through the transportation 
in some specific vehicles of some specific traces. 
It is of little use to respect the actors’ achieve- 
ments if in the end we deny them one of their 
most important privileges, namely that they are 
the ones defining relative scale. It’s not the ana- 
lyst’s job to impose an absolute one. (183-84) 


I turn to this passage because it sets forth 
the methodological problem confronted by 
actor-network theory in terms that elaborate 
the relation of respect, restraint, and objec- 
tivity, which thus allows us to parse what in 
Latour’s ontology has been transferred into 
platforms against close reading, interpreta- 
tion, and “critique” more broadly. This expo- 
sition on “relative scale” clarifies that when 
Felski calls for a method characterized by a 
“critical ethos of attentiveness, respect, and 
generosity” (“Latour” 740), she is echoing 
Latour’s call to “respect the actors’ achieve- 
ments.” Her insistence that respect toward 
literary objects be expressed in the form of 
restraint, “taking care not to conjure textual 
meanings out of preexisting assumptions or 
explanations,” reiterates Latour’s stated com- 
mitment to preempt the analyst’s propensity 
for imposition. Likewise, speaking of “hon- 
oring and detailing the singular features of 
a text [and] the specific routes along which 
[literature] travels” as a methodological aim 
becomes less mysterious once we are aware of 
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the resonance it cultivates with the Latourian 
conception of specificity in his critique of 
scale (740). In actor-network analysis, meth- 
odological objectivity signifies a mode of dis- 
tance between the analyst and the object of 
analysis, a distance that must be maintained 
so that the analyst does not impose on the 
object with predetermined scales. Specificity 
is thus the difference between “relative scale” 
(which is in the object) and “predetermined 
scales” (which are imposed by the subject). 
The specific (in “specific vehicles of some 
specific traces”) thus names a quality of the 
object that precedes and cannot survive ante- 
rior or external impositions of scale. In sum, 
when Felski calls for abstention from imposi- 
tion by the critic—which includes imposition 
of concepts (theoretical frameworks), history 
(contextual analysis), or interpretation (sub- 
jective reading)—she is basing her call on the 
promise in Latour’s account that this mode 
of comportment toward the literary object 
will provide access to specificity (“the specific 
routes along which [literature] travels”). 

We are now in a position to ask, Precisely 
what in the transfer of Latour’s critique of 
scale to literature necessitates the suspension 
of motive? Rephrasing the question posed 
earlier to Miller, we would ask, What is it 
about specificity that makes it worth giving 
up the challenges, pleasures, and adventures 
of interpretation? Felski’s answer is that in- 
terpretation obscures the specificity of liter- 
ary objects’ intrinsic scale, whereas tracing 
the specific routes of literary networks would 
restore to us the experience of literature’s 
ability to “entice and enlist us, surprise and 
seduce us” (739). As to why surprise and se- 
duction ought to be restored in the experience 
of literature, and how it is restored in what is 
specific about literary objects, we must again 
look elsewhere. In Latour’s summation, actor- 
network theory’s political project “is nothing 
more than a complicated way to go back to the 
surprise at seeing the social unravel” (258). In 
fact, when Latour invites social scientists to 
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become practitioners of actor-network theory, 
he promises the experience of surprise as the 
reward of abstention from imposition. In an 
object whose “ontological dignity” remains in- 
tact, specificity can be expected to register for 
the analyst in the experience of surprise. In 
surprise, the analyst not only gets to encoun- 
ter “beautiful, complex” conduits, sites, even 
aliens but also gets to see them “pop up” (190). 

This brief detour through Latour shows 
how respect, restraint, and objectivity come 
together in a story, or ontological account, 
that makes surprise the central element of a 
structure of insight.* It suggests that a com- 
mitment to Latour’s radical empiricism by 
literary scholars entails a radical commit- 
ment to epistemological conditions in which 
surprise, as a structure of insight, hinges on 
the extent to which the critic manages to 
let the concepts and categories, as operative 
scales, emerge from the encounter with the 
literary text without imposition. We can now 
recognize the substitution, in theoretical ad- 
aptations of actor-network theory by literary 
critics, of surprise as a structure of insight 
for the mechanism of critical revelation. We 
may be able to note how, in practical appli- 
cations of actor-network theory to literature, 
the figure of surprise, as an affective jolt to be 
delivered under the conditions of neutrality, 
plays an indispensable role in flat accounts of 
literary and aesthetic phenomena.* 

This is just a sample of the appeal of flat 
ontologies at this moment of crisis for liter- 
ary studies. The notion that some form of 
methodological objectivity shall reward us 
by restoring surprise to our experience of the 
world is, in fact, ubiquitous. Fredric Bogel, in 
a manifesto advocating a “new formalism,” 
proposes that “close reading” is a method that 
“mounts a salutary resistance to the surmises 
and projections of the interpreter” and as such 
can be revived as a way of “taking responsi- 
bility for the being and interpretation of the 
full text.” In a debate about the optimal scale 
of reading, an advocate of close reading such 
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as Bogel would be expected to fall on the op- 
posite side from advocates of distant reading. 
But, like advocates of a Latourian flat ontol- 
ogy, he describes new formalist reading as a 
mode of affective comportment that requires 
the reader to remain “patient” and “attentive” 
when confronting the text. As to why the 
reader should agree with or commit to this af- 
fective profile, Bogel says it is a way of “allow- 
ing ourselves to be surprised both by what it 
is and by the ways it differs from what we had 
thought it was” (34). Doris Sommer similarly 
argues that if we do not impose our generic 
expectations in reading Rigoberta Mencht’s 
testimonio, we will “register surprise” (127). 
Likewise, if we manage not to “expect candor 
and self-exposure” when reading Toni Mor- 
rison’s Beloved, we will “feel surprise at pieces 
of language that don’t fit our world picture” 
(171). Repeatedly, surprise is promised as the 
reward of a regime of control, a commitment 
by readers to modulate their forms of engage- 
ment with people and things in the world.” 
Before I return, finally, to the ques- 
tion of motive, I stress that the ethical- 
methodological discourse I have identified 
as the new objectivity is neither a dimension 
of literary Latourianism in particular nor a 
conundrum unique to defenses of world lit- 
erature. More important, this discourse is not 
coeval with the family of critical trajectories 
often grouped under the broad rubric of dis- 
tant reading. My inquiry into Latour concerns 
less the validity of his methodological claims 
than an attempt to grasp the appeal of the 
epistemological conditions that are invoked 
by actor-network theory’s flat ontology. If any- 
thing, my purpose is to show that a critic need 
not turn to Latour or adopt the apparatus of 
actor-network theory to unfold a program that 
opposes the modes of judgment associated 
with interpretation, critique, or humanism. 
The figure of the ignorant “computer-games- 
playing young Western person” was sufficient 
for Miller to find himself implicated in a proj- 
ect in which flattened subjects are to dutifully 
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read without reading. The new objectivity is 
discernible where readers are asked to bring 
their reading practices and literary experi- 
ences—and their mode of comportment to- 
ward literary objects—into alignment with a 
purported ontology of things themselves, with 
little or no account of motive. 

When a literary critic demands that we 
move past critical interpretation because criti- 
cism “no longer surprises us” or because a less 
active form of interpretation is more likely to 
remind us of how literature has the ability to 
“surprise or startle us,” the question of mo- 
tive arises (Felski, Limits 9, 84). Or, as I have 
suggested, it ought to arise. But instead it is 
mooted: What do we want? Surprise. Why do 
we want it? Because we want to be surprised. 


On the Paranoia about Bad News 


Among accounts of reading that foreground 
surprise, Eve Sedgwick’s “Paranoid Read- 
ing and Reparative Reading” is frequently 
glossed, especially by disavowers of critique 
and critical reading, as an essay that warns 
against the danger of critique’s paranoid 
reading practices and calls for replacing 
critical reading practices with noncritical, re- 
parative ones. But Sedgwick’s seminal essay 
performs a slide from “paranoid practices” 
to “reparative motives,” which makes it a no- 
table exception to the suspension of motive 
in recent debates about reading (9, 22). Lin- 
gering on this slide, we see how Sedgwick’s 
preoccupation with the motives for reading 
attenuates her valorization of surprise as rec- 
ompense for a willed trust in appearances. 
The essay’s struggle to project a new figure of 
reading, amid competing diagnostic and pre- 
scriptive aims will allow us to draw out the 
implications of the current aporia of motive. 
Sedgwick’s galvanization of surprise in 
her interrogation of critique claims a lineage 
in the psychology of affects, in particular the 
cognitive psychologist Silvan Tomkins’s affect 
theory. Sedgwick argues that critical reading 
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practices have all the disadvantages that Tom- 
kins ascribes to a paranoid person’s survival 
strategy. A paranoid man, after being hit by 
a car, will decide to preempt another accident 
by avoiding traffic. Taken seriously, a preemp- 
tive strategy requires the man to be prepared 
for the worst at all times. Tomkins says such 
a strategy relies on a “strong affect theory,” 
which is displayed in its tendency to optimize 
efficacy by way of broad generalization. The 
paranoid man generalizes his avoidance strat- 
egy by expanding the category of what might 
be deemed harmful to avoiding all traffic at 
all times (460). The problem with paranoia 
that can also be found in the strategies of 
critique, says Sedgwick, is that generaliza- 
tion is performed even when it is impossible 
to know whether or to what extent expand- 
ing the strategy is optimizing results. There 
is no way to know how much safer the man 
has actually become by staying home. The 
preemptive structure of paranoid practice has 
the “mushrooming, self-confirming strength 
of a monopolistic strategy” (15). In the man’s 
paranoid logic, there is good reason to imple- 
ment, and even expand, his use of the strat- 
egy, irrespective of whether it could be shown 
to be working. If he is not hurt, he will think 
that expanding use of the strategy could only 
make him safer. If he is hurt, he will regret 
not having expanded the avoidance strategy 
further. For the critic, as for the paranoid per- 
son, one cannot be paranoid enough. Critical 
readers, says Sedgwick, have similarly become 
too cautious to attach themselves to literary 
objects, for critique’s paranoid tendency in- 
clines it to distrust appearances and search 
for hidden meanings. Like the paranoid, crit- 
ics live by preemptive strategies that antici- 
pate pain, shame, or disappointment. Critical 
reading, according to Sedgwick, carries the 
same danger that Tomkins recognizes in 
the strategy of the paranoid—namely, that 
“anticipating negative affect can have the ef- 
fect of entirely blocking the potentially op- 
erative goal of seeking positive affect” (15). To 
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feel safer dreading the unknown rather than 
trusting the evident, to suspect the worst 
rather than to take things at face value, are 
compulsions that make sense to the paranoid 
person and the critical reader, says Sedgwick, 
only as part of a strategy aimed at preempting 
the possibility of bad surprises. 

The first, diagnostic, step in Sedgwick’s 
argument is that critique exhibits an “aver- 
sion to surprise” that works as a self-defeating 
survival strategy (9). The second, prescrip- 
tive, step reflects on how the individual could 
break the self-confirming cycle of paranoia, 
in particular, its “self-defeating strategies for 
forestalling pain” (15). To find a picture of 
what a reading strategy that is not paranoid 
might look like, Sedgwick turns from Tom- 
kins to Melanie Klein. From Klein, Sedgwick 
gets an account of a possible shift from the 
paranoid to the depressive position, which in 
the essay occasions a transition from “para- 
noid practices” to “reparative motives.” The 
turn to Klein allows for the possibility of 
an individual “achievement” in the form of 
“a concern to provide the self with pleasure 
and nourishment in an environment that is 
perceived not particularly to offer them” (16). 
But not without some finessing: Sedgwick 
acknowledges that, in most accounts, Klein’s 
depressive position opens up an ethical pos- 
sibility “in the form of a guilty, empathetic 
view of the other,” but she insists that such 
an orientation toward the other is “founded 
on and coextensive with” the newly achieved 
capacity for self-interested care (15). 

Surprise thus comes to mark the differ- 
ence between paranoid and reparative read- 
ing practices: “to read from a reparative 
position is to surrender the knowing, anx- 
ious, paranoid determination that no horror, 
however apparently unthinkable, shall ever 
come to the reader as new: to a reparatively 
positioned reader, it can seem realistic and 
necessary to experience surprise. Because 
there can be terrible surprises, however, there 
can also be good ones” (24). The argument’s 
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twofold structure—interrogating critique as 
a paranoid reading practice and then teth- 
ering surprise to reparative reading as its 
countermeasure—has allowed Sedgwick’s 
treatment of reparative reading to be melded 
to postcritical agendas as disparate as liter- 
ary adaptations of actor-network theory and 
postsecularist recantations of liberal human- 
ism. However, agendas that have subsumed 
Sedgwick’s under their own, by attributing 
to Sedgwick a conception of paranoid and re- 
parative reading practices as, respectively, ve- 
hicles of bad and good news, would be rickety 
at best. For in saying, “to a reparatively posi- 
tioned reader... [b]ecause there can be terri- 
ble surprises, . .. there can also be good ones,” 
Sedgwick is certainly warning us that when 
we avoid surprise for fear of bad news, we risk 
missing out on good surprises. But the same 
assertion entails a further suggestion; namely, 
there is no way of avoiding bad news that does 
not avoid all news, good and bad, and unless 
we want to get no news at all, we have to be 
fine with getting bad news and make peace 
with the possibility of surprise. This is to say, 
in the final tally of good and bad news, which 
is admittedly unpredictable, surprise is good, 
because news always comes in the form of 
surprise—or as she puts it, surprises always 
“come to the reader as new.” In short, Sedg- 
wick’s commitment, as I understand it, is not. 
to reparation, of which surprise is a symptom, 
but to surprise as a structure that would en- 
able reparation. She presents reparative read- 
ing as an alternative to, and not a replacement 
for, paranoid reading. More important, her 
description of critical reading as a paranoid 
“theory of affect” (in Tomkins’s sense) con- 
ceives the danger of paranoid reading, first 
and foremost, as a threat to the individual’s 
renewal—the individual’s continued vitality. 


“Why Bother?” 


Democratic criticism has traditionally en- 
twined questions of method and motive to 
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make literature an occasion for reflecting on 
the optimal conditions of vitality. As such, 
Sedgwick’s critique of critique, including its 
wager on surprise, is prefigured by the iconic 
debates of the 1970s, in which Hillis Miller 
debated M. H. Abrams and Wayne Booth, ina 
series of essays on “The Limits of Pluralism,” 
on how a poem ought to be read. It recalls 
Booth’s assertion that for criticism to con- 
duce to a healthy pluralism, a critic’s reading 
must not “offer to vitalize only himself [but 
the reader] as well.” He must “invite us all to a 
community of inquiry” instead of “simply ex- 
hibiting his own new freedom, shouting down 
at us, ‘Look, fellows, no hands’”? (419). Like 
Sedgwick, Booth seems attuned to the dan- 
gers of critical prescriptions that “proscribe” 
rather than “invite.” A good reading provides 
“a renewed vigor, a new promise that the en- 
terprise [of criticism] will not stagnate” by 
harmonizing individual and collective inter- 
ests (411). Booth faults Miller’s deconstructive 
mode of reading for favoring the “spiritual lib- 
eration” of the individual reader to an extent 
that compromises criticism’s goal of commu- 
nal inconclusiveness through rational debate 
(416). When a critic perceives deconstruction 
as a threat to history, says Booth, that histori- 
cist critic is experiencing it as stifling: “Stop, 
youre killing me!” (418). Sedgwick’s interven- 
tion echoes the terms of this earlier debate. 
The analogy she draws between paranoia and 
critique stresses the dangerous tendency, in 
the paranoid man and the critical reader, to 
begin narrowing the sphere of life. Paranoia, 
as a theory of affect, is killing the paranoid 
man. Whether or not his strategy keeps him 
alive, it has destroyed his vitality. Her quarrel 
with critical prescriptions, like Fredric Jame- 
son’s “Always historicize,” is the way histori- 
cal contextualism is framed as an “injunction 
rather than a possibility among other possibil- 
ities” (Sedgwick, “Paranoid Reading” 5). Put 
in Booth’s idiom, critical reading is dangerous 
when its “mandatory framing” endangers plu- 
rality through exclusion. 
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Abrams too objects to deconstruction on 
the grounds that its account of reading can 
lead to critical monism. Like Sedgwick, he 
is suspicious of modes of reading that breed 
repetitiveness, and as with Sedgwick, rep- 
etition for him raises the question of motive. 
He notes that deconstructive reading always 
“begins as a goal-oriented quest,” then moves 
toward an impasse or “uncanny moment”— 
and each time, the reader discovers that “all 
interpretation is misinterpretation,” and “all 
criticism (like all history) of texts can engage 
only with the critics own misconstruction.” If 
so, asks Abrams, “then why bother to carry on 
the activities of interpretation and criticism?” 
(434, emphasis added) In other words, decon- 
structionist reading endangers vitality not 
only by excluding alternative ways of read- 
ing but also by leaving the reader no plausible 
motive to read. Similarly, Sedgwick sees the 
threat of critical monism in the “infinitely 
doable and teachable” procedures of critical 
reading (“Paranoid Reading” 21). 

That said, tracing the continuity in de- 
bates about reading, then and now, underlines 
an important difference. In the 1970s debates, 
the validity of critical reading hinged on its 
function as an apprenticeship in living, such 
that we-thrive-each-and-all-together (as op- 
posed to, say, so-we-may-live-and-let-live). In 
this view of criticism, reading is to function as 
the testing ground for compromise solutions 
created by readers to negotiate between indi- 
vidual, communal, and other motives. Here, 
the horizon of reading is one of always read- 
ing together. It is like Bernie Sanders’s prom- 
ise to a woman from Flint, Michigan, at a 
2016 Democratic presidential primary debate: 
“I want you to worry about my grandchildren, 
and I promise you I will worry about your 
family. We are in this together” (CNN Demo- 
cratic Presidential Debate). Put differently, 
the debate under the banner of the “Limits 
of Pluralism” adjudicated the question of 
motive against a horizon of accountability. 
Sedgwick’s intervention departs from this 
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horizon in that, unlike Booth and Abrams, 
who perceive the threat of critical monism in 
a reading that is not vitalizing to the self and 
others, Sedgwick locates the threat of critical 
(or paranoid) reading practices in a failure to 
turn away from others toward the self. 

Arguably, in the diagnostic part of her 
argument, Sedgwick theorizes the reader’s 
position and the role of surprise by drawing 
on Tomkins’s view that the individual often 
has to negotiate between different “theories 
of affect” with potentially conflicting goals. 
These goals include strategies that “seek to 
minimize pain” (dominant in the paranoid 
person) and those that “seek to maximize 
pleasure” (as with reparative motives), among 
others (Tomkins 180). However, the prescrip- 
tive part of her argument, which builds on 
Klein’s account of a transition from the para- 
noid position into the reparative position, 
makes critical reading a tendency in which 
the goal of “seeking to minimize pain” mush- 
rooms into dominance, inevitably. In this sec- 
ond part, critical reading seems to exercise an 
inherent imperative force, even when it isn’t 
imperatively framed. Many have generalized 
this sense of critique as always already exclu- 
sionary to the whole essay, reading the argu- 
ment as an invitation to disavow critique and 
replace it with reparative practices. One det- 
riment of such a reading, which glosses the 
slide from practices to motives, is that the in- 
vitation to always practice reparative reading, 
ascribed to Sedgwick, imposes a monism of 
reparative values—or worse, betrays paranoia 
about critical reading practices. 

What is fascinating about the apparent 
shift in the ethical horizon of criticism—from 
“What do I owe my fellow critic?” (Booth) to 
“What do I owe myself as a reader?” (Sedg- 
wick)—is the persistent revaluation of 
surprise in debating the epistemological con- 
ditions that make reading life-nurturing. For 
Abrams, not to mention Latour and some- 
times Sedgwick, the experience of surprise is 
taken to evidence an encounter with the real. 
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Despite Abrams’s reservations about decon- 
struction, he finds Miller to be “in fact, for- 
tunately for us, a double agent.” The proof is 
that Miller’s fellow critics can always expect 
to “be surprised and delighted by particulari- 
ties of what he says” (437; emphasis added). 
Sedgwick is likewise compelled in “The 
Weather in Proust” to load surprise with ethi- 
cal and epistemological weight, unearthing in 
Marcel Proust’s A la recherche du temps perdu 
a concéption of surprise as “a mark of reality, 
insofar as what is real... has to exceed the 
will of the subject, including its will to arrive 
at truths” (34).° You have seen reality “pop 
up,” as Latour would say, when surprise as an 
affective jolt registers a bump against the real. 
This valuation of surprise cannot be found in 
Tomkins who, in contrast, regarded surprises 
as neither good nor bad, stressing that sur- 
prise has no content.’ Famously, he remarked 
that surprise, unlike any other affect, func- 
tions as a mechanism of refreshment that is 
necessary for individuals to be able to reori- 
ent their attention (Nathanson xv). This “im- 
portant ‘clearing’ function” performed in big 
or ill-spaced doses, he noted, “is not without 
some secondary disadvantages for further 
orientation” (Tomkins 277). In fact, in Tom- 
kins’s conception of surprise, its necessary 
but double-edged clearing function gives it 
an uncanny resemblance to critique: “it is the 
perpetually unwelcome competitor to any 
ongoing central assembly; it does not favor 
anything and it is against peaceful coexis- 
tence with any visitor to consciousness who 
has outstayed his welcome” (274). Indeed, the 
motivating question of Tomkins’s psychol- 
ogy of affects recalls the original motive for 
conceiving “an aesthetic education of man,” 
namely, the question of how much and what 
form of surprise is optimal for a healthy life. 


This inquiry began with my own surprise 
at the notion of neutrality as motive. To make 
sense of it, I started by following Miller in his 
journey into and out of the rabbit hole, then 
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traced the logic of respect in postcritical at- 
tacks on reading back to surprise in the flat 
ontology of Latour, and finally tracked Sedg- 
wick’s slide from paranoid practices to repar- 
ative motives in the light of her prescription 
“that our work grows more interesting, more 
responsive, more truthful, and more useful as 
we try to account for its motives ...” (“Para- 
noid Reading” 23). And yet, in the end I find 
myself nowhere. I am not faced with an abyss 
of language. I am not caught between a rock 
and a hard place. Nor am I stranded on an in- 
terminable journey. Thus I find myself forced 
to conclude by returning the question of 
reading to fundamentals: What do we want? 
Why do we want it? 


NOTES 


I thank Hayder Al-Mohammad, Aida Levy-Hussen, 
Franco Moretti, Bruce Robbins, and Hayden White, for 
commenting on this paper at various stages, and audi- 
ences at the departments of English and comparative 
literature at Johns Hopkins University, Northwestern 
University, Princeton University, the University of Chi- 
cago, the University of South Carolina, the University of 
Utah, the University of Washington, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the University of Wisconsin, Madison, for en- 
gaging different articulations of its core argument. 

1. Miller’s lecture, “Globalization and World Lit- 
erature,” appeared with the same title in Neohelicon, 
subsequently reprinted as a chapter of his recent book 
Literature Matters (2016). 

2. In this discourse, neutrality and objectivity are of- 
ten deployed interchangeably. 

3. On the merit and function of surprise, see Felski, 
Uses 9, 84, 94, 114, 116, 125, 150, 167, 190. 

4. To grasp the constitutive function of surprise as a 
trope in applications of the program proposed by Felski, 
note its recurrence in Levine 12, 20-23, 28, 68, 77, 85, 89, 
119. 

5. In the debate on comparison, too, productivity is a 
salient category. R. Radhakrishnan and Walter Mignolo 
accuse comparativism of upholding the fallacy of neu- 
trality, while Susan Friedman and Marcel Detienne see 
its productivity in forcing us to repeatedly face the limits 
of neutrality. 

6. Another side of surprise’s “double-function,” ac- 
cording to Sedgwick, is “its promise of an ever-refreshed 
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internal world,” which marks, in addition to reality, 
Proust’s “mystical orientation”: “the ultimate guarantee 
of the vitality of art is its ability to surprise—that is, to 
manifest an agency distinct from either its creator or 
its consumer. A consummated fantasy of omnipotence 
would be the precise opposite of such ability to surprise 
and be surprised” (33-34). 

7. “Whatever its quality, positive or negative, [sur- 
prise] is frequently confused wigh the affect which im- 
mediately follows it” (273). 
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13.5 


Translation and the Excluded Middle 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCERN IN TRANSLATION THEORY, FROM SAINT 
JEROME TO THE PRESENT, HAS BEEN THE RELATION BETWEEN A TEXT 


and its version in another language. This relation is often conceived 
in the Platonic terms of original and copy: the original is viewed 
as sacrosanct (especially when it is a sacred text but also when it is 
not), while the translation is seen, at best, as imperfect and deficient 
and, at worst, as an adulteration, a profanation, and a betrayal that 
is captured in the Italian phrase traduttore traditore. Conversely, 
that relation has on occasion also been inverted in claims that the 
translation can be superior to the original—for example, Jorge Luis 
Borges’s famous declaration that “the original is unfaithful to the 
translation” (239) or, less radically, Gabriel Garcia Marquez’s re- 
ported remark that Gregory Rabassa’s translation of One Hundred 
Years of Solitude is better than the Spanish original (Rabassa 43). At 
other times, the relation between original and translation is seen as 
antagonistic, the one trying to displace the other, or as its heir and 
only chance of survival. In this view, the original is condemned to 
death and oblivion because it is written in a dead language, a rival 
language, or a geopolitically weak language. Think of the phenom- 
enon that Abdelfattah Kilito cites of some classical Arabic texts— 
such as al-Hariri’s Maqamat (“Assemblies”), written at the height 
of Arab civilization’s power in the twelfth century—which seem to 
have been composed in such a way as to render their translation im- 
possible (17-18). By contrast, notes Kilito, some contemporary Arab 
novelists seem to write with their translators in mind, avoiding dif- 
ficult language and obscure cultural expressions that may reduce 
their works’ chances of being translated into English or French, the 
gateway to international success (19n7). 

In all those cases, the original and its translation are caught in a 
dialectic of power and resistance. Alternatively, the relation between 
original and translation is described in terms of a duality like that 
of home and exile, and the question of ethics in translation is cast in 
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the derivative terms of “domestication” and 
“foreignization” (Venuti 81). Domestication is 
the bringing home of the foreign, preempting 
our exile through what Antoine Berman has 
called “l’épreuve de l’étranger” (the trial, the 
test, the challenge, the risk, or the danger we 
run by encountering something foreign). It 
is a strange notion, indeed, that strangeness 
should be experienced as a threat, as though 
safety or survival depended on remaining in 
the sphere of the familiar. This way of think- 
ing dictates that the foreign text must be do- 
mesticated, shorn of the quality that makes it 
foreign: its strangeness. The opposite concept 
of foreignizing turns this notion inside out 
without disturbing the duality of home and 
exile: it finds virtue in estrangement and de- 
parture from the familiar, which is construed 
as provincial. Hugh of Saint Victor aptly ex- 
presses this attitude: “The man who finds his 
homeland sweet is still a tender beginner; he 
to whom every soil is as his native one is al- 
ready strong; but he is perfect to whom the 
entire world is as a foreign land” (101). Much 
of the history of translation theory has been a 
negotiation between the contrasting notions 
of home and exile, which often share a uni- 
tary conception of self and other, differing 
only in the attitude held toward each and to 
the outcome of their encounter. 

However, a class of texts that I have called 
“translational literature” questions that du- 
ality by explicitly staging acts of translation 
as formal, thematic, aesthetic, or ideologi- 
cal elements. I have argued that translation 
here does not operate externally on a single- 
language text that acts as a metaphor for a 
unified self. Rather, translation occurs in the 
original and is a visible part of it, at once alien 
and familiar, an exile at home, or a home in 
exile—a hybrid self that harbors the other 
within it. Those texts “straddle two languages, 
at once foregrounding, performing, and prob- 
lematizing the act of translation; they partici- 
pate in the construction of cultural identities 
from that in-between space and stage many 
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of the concerns of translation theory.” They 
lay “special emphasis on translation as an es- 
sential component of cross-cultural contact” 
(“Agency” 754). It should come as no surprise 
that the most visible examples of translational 
literature—indeed, the source of its concep- 
tualization for me—have been a few texts by 
immigrant or diasporic authors writing in 
languages other than their native tongues. 
Such writers inhabit translation as a mode of 
being ahd in fact find their creative impulses 
in exile as a fundamentally translational con- 
dition. Among the most salient examples, 
for me, has been Ameen Rihani, the Leba- 
nese American author of The Book of Khalid 
(1911), the first Arab American novel, written 
in English but in a style studded with Ara- 
bisms, as well as with the rhetorical strategies 
of, and literary allusions to, Arabic literature. 
The novel further claims to be based on two 
sources: the fictional Arabic autobiography of 
the titular character and his French-language 
biography written by a friend and disciple, 
such that the original, English-language novel 
presents itself as a double translation from, 
and a synthesis of, two works, one in Ara- 
bic and one in French. Another salient case 
is the Egyptian British author Ahdaf Soueif, 
whose novel The Map of Love (1999) maps 
postcolonial translation practices that range 
from what Abdelkébir Khatibi terms “amour 
bilingue” to deliberate forgery and other 
types of falsification in the service of colonial 
power. And there is the case of the Sudanese 
Scottish writer Leila Aboulela, whose novel 
The Translator (1999) makes linguistic and 
cultural transfer the main theme of the book 
and the profession of the protagonist, offer- 
ing along the way a fascinating meditation on 
the relation between translation and religious 
conversion. In all three examples, the category 
of translational literature takes shape in a con- 
test over colonial power and representation, a 
contest in which people emigrate from colo- 
nies or former colonies to metropolitan loca- 
tions in Britain and the United States—that is, 
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from the East to the West or from the South to 
the North.’ Translational texts confound these 
categories of imaginative geography, which 
are easily reduced to essences and identity 
binaries but without erasing or obfuscating 
the geopolitical power structures that render 
translation susceptible to discursive violence. 
The writings of Rihani, Soueif, and Aboulela 
represent translational literature as a subset of 
postcolonial literature and resist colonial epis- 
temology, premised on binary oppositions, by 
inhabiting the space of the excluded middle. 


Translational Literature in the Tropics 


Translational literature also occurs within 
another dimension of world literature, that 
of South-South migration. This phenom- 
enon opens up a vista beyond the usual 
(post)colonial North-South or East-West 
perspectives—not to mention the even 
more traditional inter-European and Euro- 
American (West-West) perspectives—in 
comparative literature, world literature, and 
translation studies. My focus remains on the 
Arab diaspora but in Brazil. Cultural, histori- 
cal, and political relations between the Arab 
world and Latin America are long-standing 
and rapidly intensifying: from the Moorish 
legacy of Muslim Iberia, transmitted by Span- 
ish and Portuguese settlers; to reports that Ar- 
abs piloted the ships of Pedro Alvares Cabral, 
who arrived in Brazil and claimed it for the 
Portuguese crown in the year 1500; to waves 
of Arab immigrants who began to arrive in 
the Americas in the late nineteenth century; 
to the prominence of Latin Americans of 
Arab descent in politics, economy, literature, 
and culture—a prominence far exceeding 
that of their counterparts in the United States 
and Canada. More recently, the Latin Ameri- 
can-Arab summits, first convened by Brazil’s 
former president Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva 
in 2005, have attempted to strengthen diplo- 
matic, economic, and cultural ties between 
two key regions of the global South. 
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In this context, translational literature 
is well exemplified by Alberto Mussa’s 2004 
novel O enigma de Qaf (The Riddle of Qaf), 
which relates the quests of a fictional poet 
called al-Ghattash in fifth-century Arabia 
and of his twenty-first-century Brazilian de- 
scendant. The grandson of a Lebanese immi- 
grant, Mussa wrote the novel while working 
on a Portuguese translation of the mu‘allaqat, 
the “suspended” poems of pre-Islamic Arabia, 
published in 2006 as Os poemas suspensos. 
Evoking pre-Islamic Arabia and its famous 
poets, myths, and legends, the novel is satu- 
rated with translation as a theme and plot 
device, in addition to offering parables, meta- 
phors, allegories of translation, and quota- 
tions from the author’s Portuguese vetsion of 
the mu‘allaqat. In this way, this translational 
novel establishes a dialogue between Arabic 
and Brazilian literatures that highlights the 
South-South dimension of world literature. 

I have elsewhere described the novel as a 
love letter to the Arabic language, since the 
plot unfolds in twenty-eight main chapters 
entitled with the letters of the Arabic alphabet 
and twenty-seven intermediate chapters that 
mix biographies of famous pre-Islamic poets 
with myths and legends of the period and of 
the author’s invention (“Which Languages?” 
11). The interconnected quests of the twenty- 
first-century narrator and the pre-Islamic 
poet are parables of exilic identity and trans- 
lation that debunk the myth of pure origi- 
n(al)s.” The narrator, a Brazilian researcher 
and the grandson of a Lebanese immigrant 
(like the author with whom he shares a sur- 
name), is obsessed with the strange notion 
that an obscure Arabic poem from which his 
grandfather used to recite parts in Portuguese 
translation is a lost mu‘allaga that has been 
omitted from the canonical compilations of 
pre-Islamic poetry. Al-Ghattash, the author 
of the poem, belongs to the ancient tribe of 
Labu’a, from which the narrator’s grandfather 
claims descent. After the grandfather's death, 
the narrator grows up to study the Arabic 
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language and pre-Islamic poetry, in the hope 
of one day proving the theory, which becomes 
the subject of the narrator’s graduate thesis. 
He travels to Cairo and Beirut to discuss his 
findings with the authorities in the field, but 
those scholars reject his theory, since the 
poem in question was never mentioned in 
any of the ancient anthologies and commen- 
taries. The poem is called “Qafiyyat al-Qaf,” 
that is to say, the poem whose end rhyme is 
the Arabic letter qaf and whose subject is the 
mythic mountain also known as Qaf, which 
in pre-Islamic cosmogony encircled the flat 
disk of the earth and kept it balanced. More- 
over, the scholars demand that the narrator 
reveal his sources, forcing him to admit that 
he has no written sources, only the memory 
of his grandfather Najib: 


A esséncia do poema aprendi com meu avo. 
O resto, as lacunas que a memoria do velho 
Najib nao reteve, recuperei de lendas colhidas 
em minhas peregrinacées pelo Oriente Mé- 
dio, e de toda sorte de dados histéricos dis- 
persos que fui capaz de compilar. (13) 


I learned the gist of the poem from my grand- 
father. The rest, those lacunae that old Najib’s 
memory did not preserve, was recuperated 
from legends that I collected during my pere- 
grinations in the Middle East and from all sorts 
of historical facts that I was able to compile.’ 


He also explains: 


[A]quele texto era uma reconstituicao do ori- 
ginal—tao inveridico quanto possa ser um 
quadro, uma escultura, um monumento recu- 
perado pelas maos de um restaurador. (12-13) 


[T]hat text was reconstituted from the origi- 
nal, as inauthentic as any restored painting, 
sculpture, or monument repaired by a restor- 
er’s hands. 


The poem is deemed a forgery and denied 
publication, and a prominent literary histo- 
rian publicly denounces the narrator as the 
biggest forger in the history of Semitic stud- 
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ies. The absurdity of the narrator’s project 
lies in his claims that his poem is pre-Islamic 
(a claim in which he mimics notorious forg- 
ers of pre-Islamic poetry like Hammad al- 
Rawiya and Khalaf al-Ahmar), that it is one 
of the great suspended odes, and that it was 
lost for fourteen centuries until he discov- 
ered it in Brazil. It is a quixotic conviction, 
imbued with the madness and hallucination 
of a reader completely infatuated with a de- 
funct age of romance, like the hero of Cer- 
vantes’s novel. And like that of Don Quixote, 
the narrator’s knowledge of his favorite genre 
is nothing less than encyclopedic, albeit in- 
discriminate, relying not only on scientific 
knowledge (ancient languages, archaeology, 
geography, ethnology, and literature) but also 
on pseudoscience and imagination in con- 
structing his myth of origin: 


Foi o desejo de recuperar os fragmentos perdi- 
dos e dar forma escrita a Qafiya que me impul- 
sionou a aprender o arabe classico, 0 hebraico, 
o conjunto dos dialetos siriacos, até o extinto 
idioma epigrafico do Iémen. Também me de- 
tive sobre a arqueologia do Oriente Médio; me 
debrucei sobre a geografia dos desertos da Siria 
e da Arabia; estudei a etnologia beduina; e pra- 
ticamente guardei de cor a poesia pré-islamica. 
Mas so quando me dediquei a ciéncia das es- 
trelas, na forma primitiva em que surgiu entre 
os caldeus, pude recompor 0 poema original e | 


chegar a solucao do enigma de Qaf. (21-22) 


The desire to recover the fragments and to 
give the Qafiyya a written form spurred me 
to learn classical Arabic, Hebrew, the various 
Syriac dialects, and even the dead epigraphic 
language of Yemen. I also lingered on the 
archaeology of the Middle East, pored over 
the geography of Syrian and Arabian deserts, 
studied Bedouin ethnology, and practically 
learned pre-Islamic poetry by heart. 

But only when I dedicated myself to the 
science of the stars, in the primitive form in 
which it appeared among the Chaldeans, was 
I able to recompose the original poem and to 
find the solution to the enigma of Qaf. 
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That riddle involves obscure references in the 
poem to the Qaf mountain, a cross-eyed and 
half-blind jinni who travels through time, 
and the love of al-Ghattash for Layla, whose 
tribe he must follow with the help of a lame, 
old priestess who leads him to an ancient en- 
graving that he must decipher to reach his 
destination. To restore the poem, the narrator 
must also solve the riddle; doing so means re- 
covering the past and securing his Arabness, 
which is compromised because he is not a na- 
tive speaker of Arabic. If he lacks what is con- 
sidered the fundamental attribute of an Arab, 
he can make up for it by restoring (or, more 
appropriately, inventing) another lack in the 
canon of poetry representing the fountain- 
head of that language. Identity construction 
always involves an act of invention—in this 
case, inventing a lack to remedy it. Thus, by 
restoring the poem, the narrator proves him- 
self worthy of his descent from the mythic 
poet of his grandfather’s tribe, and he further 
does so in the manner of ancient forgers of 
pre-Islamic poetry who, in the early ages of 
Islam, sought to gain glory for their tribes by 
attributing great poems to them. 

Since the restored Arabic poem has 
been rejected as a forgery, it turns into a 
Portuguese-language novel, and the nar- 
rator likewise turns from poet (a forger of 
poetry is an incognito poet) to novelist. The 
subject matter of the poem then becomes a 
double story: that of the fifth-century poet 
al-Ghattash and that of the twenty-first- 
century narrator. The riddle of Qaf, likewise, 
becomes two riddles: the original one solved 
by al-Ghattash and that of al-Ghattash solved 
by the narrator. Finally, al-Ghattash’s love 
story becomes the occasion for recounting 
the story of the narrator’s love for the Arabic 
language. In that sense, restoration becomes 
a creative act in its own right that, instead of 
returning the poem to its original, irretriev- 
able form, translates it formally, temporally, 
and linguistically: from poem to novel, from 
the Arab past to the Brazilian present, and 
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from Arabic into Portuguese. The poem- 
turned-novel is thus a double book with two 
protagonists, two stories, two settings, two 
cultures, and two languages. This doubleness 
expresses what the narrator cannot accept: 
that no origin or original is ever restorable 
except through creative re-creation, which is 
always susceptible to accusations of decep- 
tion and forgery, especially if the re-creation 
insists on being other than what it is, a trans- 
lation. What he also cannot accept is that 
origins, like originals, are irretrievable, never 
perfect or self-identical in the way they tend 
to be nostalgically imagined, and that trans- 
lation is the only mode of being for the exile. 

The narrator’s frustrated desire to rein- 
vent himself as a pure Arab, to reestablish the 
broken link between himself and his lost ori- 
gin by inserting himself into the Arab past, 
becomes a parable for the impossibility of 
re-creating the original, of absolute fidelity 
in translation. This idea reverberates on sev- 
eral other levels through a pattern of doubles, 
reflections, substitutions, and revelations 
in a novel that stages itself as play between 
redemptive translations and false originals 
and in which the narrator and al-Ghattash 
fall prey to the mirage of unattainable, pure 
origins. The story of al-Ghattash contains 
several examples of how a translational novel 
makes use of translation as a thematic and a 
structural device. The poet’s name means “the 
myopic one,” and, as is to be expected of a 
pre-Islamic poet, al-Ghattash is illiterate and 
monolingual—related attributes in the alle- 
gorical scheme of the novel. He is on a quest 
to gain Layla, a woman of surpassing beauty 
whose face he has never seen, and the most 
beautiful woman in the world is, precisely, 
the one who has never been seen, the face 
veil here clearly symbolizing the unknown 
and the unknowable, hence the perfect, the 
incomparable.* He must wrest her away from 
the man to whom she has been betrothed, the 
warrior hero of another tribe who is a me- 
diocre poet but who fights with two hands, 
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hence his name, Dhu Suyuf (“of the swords”).° 
Al-Ghattash especially relishes the idea of 
stealing two women from a man who fights 
with two hands, for Layla appears to have a 
sister called Sabah, who is first promised to 
Dhu Suyuf until al-Ghattash becomes in- 
fatuated with her. He wins Sabah away from 
Dhu Suyuf by defeating him in single combat 
through trickery (first demanding that Dhu 
Suyuf relinquish one of his two swords, then 
throwing sand in his eyes, thereby rendering 
Dhu Suyuf as visually impaired as he is). 
However, al-Ghattash repudiates Sabah 
after marrying her and falls in love with her 
unseen sister, Layla, who has been betrothed 
to Dhu Suyuf in consolation for losing Sabah. 
The names of the two sisters mean “night” 
(Layla) and “morning” (Sabah)—or dark- 
ness and light, the unseen and the seen, the 
veiled and the barefaced, the unattainable 
and the one in reach. The “myopic one” dis- 
dains what he can imperfectly see and who 
is already in his possession, and he chases 
after her veiled and ever unattainable sister, 
or double. If, to gain Layla, he cannot defeat 
for the second time a clear-eyed man who 
fights with two swords, al-Ghattash must 
solve the riddle of Qaf, which is engraved on 
a clay tablet in a private writing system in- 
vented by a dead monk. Doubly disqualified 
by his illiteracy and by the obscurity of the 
alphabet, al-Ghattash is forced to rely on an- 
other Christian monk, who in turn seeks the 
aid of a Jewish rabbi, who manages to trans- 
late the text of the riddle into recognizable 
(though still enigmatic) words by resorting to 
the numerical value of the letters of the He- 
brew alphabet, which the rabbi assumes must 
correspond to the Arabic. The words of the 
riddle thus migrate, through a chain of trans- 
lations, from the original obscure alphabet in 
which they were written by the dead monk, 
through a universal numerical system of mys- 
tical value, into Hebrew, and from thence into 
Arabic, then into Portuguese (in the grand- 
father’s recitation), then back into Arabic (in 
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the narrator’s reconstructed poem), then fi- 
nally again into the Portuguese of the novel, 
which thus becomes an original text. 

The enigma, or riddle, of Qaf points to 
an astronomical phenomenon that allows the 
observer to witness events that have occurred 
a short while before, replayed or projected 
like a film onto a specific point in the evening 
sky, at a precise moment in each lunar month. 
Howeyer, the events reflected on the celestial 
screen always differ from those that have just 
been lived by the observer. What happens 
gets distorted in playback—a metaphor for 
the difference between historical events and 
historical narration and between original and 
translation. The final scene of the novel de- 
picts al-Ghattash hot in pursuit of Layla and 
Dhu Suyuf as they flee into the desert of the 
Empty Quarter, where the pair will disappear 
forever and where al-Ghattash will perish. 
The poet observes the replay phenomenon in 
the sky, but what he sees is Sabah, not Layla, 
riding behind Dhu Suyuf on his horse. This 
distortion reveals what the myopic poet has 
never understood throughout his adventure: 
that he has been a dupe. 

Layla and Sabah turn out to be one 
woman whom al-Ghattash sees at first veiled, 
then unveiled, and mistakes for two women. 
The girl’s father (whose name, al-Muthanni, 
means “the doubler”) exploits this mispercep- 
tion to extract from the poet two dowries (the 
second one double the amount of the first). 
This tale of misperception and deception con- 
tains a translational allegory. Layla and Sabah 
are two versions of a text: the one shrouded 
in obscurity is the original (mysterious, un- 
knowable in the fullness of its epistemic field 
and authorial intentions), while the version 
that is visible, palpable, and knowable is de- 
spised and regarded as inferior, a translation. 
The reader who clings to a myth of origin and 
lusts after the unattainable original is like al- 
Ghattash—bombastic, myopic, deluded, and 
ultimately foolish. The poem he composes to 
boast of his heroism becomes an ironic tes- 
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tament to his stupidity. The narrator comes 
to this shocking realization at the end of the 
novel, a realization that shakes his confidence 
because he, too, might be a dupe. His quest to 
reinvent himself as an authentic Arab, which 
is a quest for a lost origin, turns out to be as 
vain as that of al-Ghattash, his alleged and 
revered ancestor. The novel as a whole, then, 
rejects the claims of authenticity that the 
revival of ethnicity in neoliberal Brazil en- 
courages (Karam 2), laying stress instead on 
the fundamentally translational character of 
mistura, or the mixture, hybridity, and syn- 
cretism of Brazilian culture, in which pure 
origins and authenticity have no meaning. 


Translating into the Original 


The translation of O enigma de Qaf into Ara- 
bic raises questions that its translation into 
any other language, no matter how different 
from Portuguese, does not: What happens 
when a translational text gets translated into 
the language that it incorporates in itself? 
How does one approach the ethical dilem- 
mas, analyzed by Lawrence Venuti, of domes- 
tication versus foreignization as strategies for 
negotiating cultural identity and the warn- 
ings against the perpetuation of stereotypes 
through translation (67-87)? As the transla- 
tor of the Arabic version of the novel, Lughz 
al-qaf, I had the personal advantage of know- 
ing the author, having spent many hours with 
him over several visits to Brazil discussing his 
work and various other aspects of Arabic and 
Brazilian literatures and cultures. He told me 
that he wanted the novel in its Arabic transla- 
tion to read as though it were written origi- 
nally in that language and that to him it was, 
among other things, an Arabic novel that he 
could only write in Portuguese. In theoretical 
terms he did not use, my task was to domesti- 
cate the novel into Arabic—to translate it into 
its hypothetically original language. This task 
may sound paradoxical, but it was indeed the 
case, for example, when it came to the novel’s 
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numerous quotations in Portuguese transla- 
tion from actual pre-Islamic poems. Instead 
of translating the translation of those verses, 
as the English translator had done, I simply 
quoted the original Arabic verses so that the 
Arabic translation of the novel contains the 
original poetry, whereas the original Portu- 
guese contains the translation. Rather than 
maintain the antagonistic relation alluded 
to at the beginning of this essay, the original 
and the translation complete each other like 
the yin-yang circle, one part containing the 
nucleus of the other. 

To elaborate on the peculiar case of the 
translation of a translational text into the 
language it incorporates, let us recall how 
Gregory Rabassa describes the author’s and 
the translator’s opposite tasks: 


Within his cultural limits the author, as an 
individual, can and, indeed, must extend 
himself as far as he can to set himself and 
his art apart from the commonplace, show- 
ing all the while whence he comes, doing this 
through language most of all. With the trans- 
lator we have the opposite situation. He can- 
not and must not set himself apart from the 
culture laid out before him. To do so would 
indeed be treasonous. He must marshal his 
words in such a way that he does not go coun- 
ter to the author’s intent. (7) 


That is, to be innovative, authors move away 
from literary nozms in their cultures, whereas 
translators must move toward the authors 
and the authors’ cultures so as to carry out, 
insofar as it is hermeneutically possible, the 
authors’ projects. Like other literary texts, a 
translational novel sets itself apart from its 
culture, but it does so by moving decidedly 
toward another culture so as to straddle the 
two and to occupy the space between them 
as a bridge. As such, per Rabassa’s ethical 
injunction to follow the author’s intent, the 
translator must disregard Rabassa’s instruc- 
tion to move toward the source culture. In- 
stead, a translator who renders a translational 
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text into the language it gestures toward must 
move in the same direction that the author 
has chosen: away from the source culture 
and toward the target culture. Thus, the Ara- 
bic translation of a Brazilian novel about the 
Arabic language must seek to Arabize, rather 
than Brazilianize, the text, to domesticate 
rather than foreignize it. Mussa’s declared 
intention was to write an Arabic novel even 
though he had to do it in Portuguese; my 
task, therefore, was to carry his intent further 
in the same direction, not in the opposite one, 
similar to a relay sprinter who is handed the 
baton by a teammate. Differently put, my task 
was to strive to disalienate the novel, to end 
the linguistic exile in which it was written, 
to bring it home, so to speak—or, indeed, to 
translate it into the original. Arguably, this is 
an impossible task that runs the sorts of risks 
dramatized in the novel, but it is a necessary 
risk, since without it the translation would 
not conform to the author’s intent. 

What mitigated that impossible task was 
my conviction that neither the author’s nor 
the translator’s intentions can be fully real- 
ized, and that knowing that fact does not in- 
validate the need for authors and translators 
to have intentions or to act on them. The novel 
remains Brazilian, in both its Portuguese 
and its Arabic versions, despite the author’s 
and the translator’s efforts. Not only does 
paratextual information such as the author’s 
and translator’s names and biographies, the 
copyright notice, marketing blurbs, shelving 
practices (e.g., “Foreign” and “Domestic Lit- 
erature,” as in Brazilian bookstores), and the 
imprint of Egypt’s National Center for Trans- 
lation (the publisher) reveal the real national 
affiliation of the text, but the novel’s self- 
staging leaves no doubt about it, for the nar- 
rator identifies himself as a third-generation 
Brazilian of Lebanese descent, and the entire 
plot derives from that biographical fact. Do- 
mestication here runs no risk of erasing cul- 
tural difference or obliterating the identity of 
the text, the unethical practices against which 
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Venuti warns. Translational texts bear their 
double identity on their skin and in their fi- 
bers, and no amount of domestication could 
alter that reality, short of amputating the text 
by removing the narrator from the story and 
falsifying the text’s authorship. 

Venuti’s preference for foreignization as a 
guarantee of ethical translation derives from 
the kinds of materials that he and Antoine 
Berman work on (German, French, and Ital- 
ian literatures) and the inherent risk involved, 
for example, in homogenizing the various 
Romanticisms found in those traditions. 
The situation is different when translating 
from non-European to European languages, 
through the inevitable prism of orientalist, 
racialist, and other discourses of difference. 
As Tarek Shamma and Marilyn Booth have 
argued in the context of English and French 
translations of Arabic texts, foreignization 
can exoticize the foreign, perpetuating and 
underscoring the sense of unbridgeable dif- 
ference on which hegemonic discourses 
depend. Neither foreignization nor domesti- 
cation offers any guarantees; rather, the key to 
ethical translation lies in the translator’s com- 
mitment to limiting “ethnocentric negation” 
(Venuti 81) and to practicing a “translation 
ethics of difference” that “reforms cultural 
identities” occupying “dominant positions 
in the domestic culture” (83). The translator’s 
rigorous understanding of the stakes involved 
determines the choice of the appropriate 
translation strategy in each instance. 

For me, the celebration by a Brazilian 
novel of the Arabic language, as well as of 
Arabic literature and culture, was a gesture 
of solidarity that had to be transmitted to 
Arab readers in Arabic. The author was keen 
on my transmitting this gesture as well. But 
there were also two theoretical objectives that 
I wanted to pursue in this project. First, the 
direction of translation from one language 
of the global South to another was a way of 
strengthening the South-South dimension 
of world literature and of imagining a dif- 
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ferent configuration of comparative studies 
that eludes the center-periphery paradigm of 
much thinking about world literature and the 
North-South mapping of global culture that 
postcolonial theory takes for granted (Has- 
san, “Arabic”). Second, the translation of a 
translational novel into the language that it 
incorporates was an opportunity to test the 
concept of translational literature and the 
question of ethics as it relates to the choice of 
translation strategy. 

Finally, I confess to have found tantaliz- 
ing and irresistible the fantasy of ending the 
novel’s linguistic exile, of helping its author 
fulfill his Arabness, and, in so doing, living 
for a while my fantasy of acquired Brazilian- 
ness—impossible goals, to be sure, but some 
of the necessary illusions, and the many plea- 
sures, of exile. 


NOTES 


1. See Hassan “Agency,” “Rise,” and “Leila,” which have 
been reprinted with modifications as chapters 1, 7, and 8 
in my book Immigrant Narratives. (See also pp. 28-37 of 
that book.) 

2. The next two paragraphs on the narrator’s quest are 
adapted from my article “Which Languages?” (11-13), 
which focuses more squarely on the configuration of 
hemispheric American studies, Middle East studies, and 
South-South comparison, not on translation. 

3. All translations from the Portuguese are mine. 

4. Along similar lines, Amado states, “Perfect transla- 
tions are those in languages the author can’t read” (x). 

5. There is no mention of whether Dhu Suyuf is bilin- 
gual. He may well be, although this fact is of no impor- 
tance to the story. 
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LITERARY HISTORIES HAVE ALL TOO OFTEN BEEN WRITTEN WITH THE 
BORDERS OF NATION-STATES IN MIND, PROJECTING BACK IN TIME A 


political unity and standard use of language that only gradually, and 
sometimes recently, emerged. This approach has been criticized and 
increasingly replaced by an acknowledgment that literary histories 
must consider many variables that do not neatly map onto the story 
of single, powerful, and supposedly unified political entities and 
that these histories’ artificial boundaries of inquiry must expand 
to encompass the movement of people, ideas, and texts. Although 
potentially more representative of the plurality of particular socie- 
ties or cultures, a literary history that does not depend on the illu- 
sion of a stable state structure and the state’s prioritized language is 
challenging to write, especially when basic questions regarding the 
location, religious affiliation, and linguistic preferences of the com- 
munity producing a literature loom large. I present some thoughts 
and questions on one such challenging example—writing a literary 
history of the Sri Lankan Malays—in the hope that these reflections 
will resonate with those exploring other places, languages, and peri- 
ods as we critically engage with old and new ways of understanding 
the diverse nature and roles of literature. 

Broad literary histories of writing in Malay tend to cover litera- 
ture from the Malay world, conventionally defined as encompassing 
present-day Malaysia, Indonesia, Brunei, and Singapore (Windstedt; 
Hamid; Mat Piah et al.; Maier; Fang). Sri Lanka is typically omitted 
from such works or paid lip service by way of fleeting, general com- 
ments. Thinking about Malay writing in Sri Lanka therefore defies 
and disrupts some basic assumptions about the Malay world in terms 
of geography, circulation routes, and linguistic consistency. Living in 
the small South Asian nation-state of Sri Lanka, constituting a small 
Muslim minority in a predominantly Buddhist and Hindu society, 
and speaking a Malay strongly inflected by Tamil and Sinhala, Sri 
Lankan Malays and their texts seem removed from what might be 
termed a Malay mainstream. These circumstances, along with the 
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Sri Lankan Malays’ strong historical, linguis- 
tic, and religious ties to the wide-ranging, 
transnational Malay world of Southeast Asia, 
raise questions about a plausible framework 
for writing their literary history.’ 

The history of the Malays in Sri Lanka 
dates to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, following the foundation of Dutch rule 
on the island in 1640.’ The designation Malay 
(somewhat of a misnomer with its own his- 
tory) has been commonly used to refer to peo- 
ple from the Indonesian archipelago who were 
exiled to Ceylon by the Dutch as political ex- 
iles and convicts, sent there in various capaci- 
ties to serve the Dutch, or recruited as soldiers 
to Dutch and, later, British colonial armies. 
The early exiles included princes, kings, and 
members of local elites. The Indonesian ar- 
chipelago was, and still is, among the world’s 
most linguistically diverse regions, and conse- 
quently those arriving in Ceylon spoke a wide 
range of tongues. Despite their diverse origins 
and their long-term establishment in Ceylon, 
members of the community continued to 
write, copy, and read literature in Malay, us- 
ing a modified Arabic script known as gundul, 
into the twentieth century.’ The dominance 
of Malay over other Indonesian languages in 
Ceylon likely derives from Malay’s status as a 
lingua franca across Southeast Asia. The lan- 
guage was used for purposes of trade, travel, 
and the transmission of Islam, yet the process 
by which other linguistic and literary tradi- 
tions disappeared while Malay became the 
unifying standard is intriguing and has not 
received due attention. Sri Lankan Malay 
manuscripts and books survive in several li- 
braries and private collections, and most have 
not been studied by scholars. They include 
many poetic works, early histories of Islam 
depicting episodes from the Prophet Mu- 
hammad’s life, literary narratives written in 
the hikayat genre, and theological treatises.* 
The majority of these works are known from 
across the Malay world, but certain poems 
and stories are clearly products of local cre- 
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ativity. Malay literature in Sri Lanka includes 
many instances of multilingual compendi- 
ums and individual texts that are multilin- 
gual. The most common languages to appear 
alongside Malay are Arabic and Tamil, which 
is typically written in the modified Arabic 
script known as Arabu-Tamil, or arwi.’ 

So a history of Malay literature in Sri 
Lanka is not wedded to the nation-state, not 
bound up with a single country or region, and 
not even written exclusively in Malay. How 
then to write such a literary history? What 
might its units of analysis and frameworks of 
interpretation be? Should it be written at all 
and for whom? 

In my tentative consideration of these 
questions, I focus on the issue of language, 
since it seems the most obvious and ba- 
sic aspect of a literature (Malay literature is 
normally in Malay) and highlights the com- 
plexities inherent in thinking about a par- 
ticular literature across region and time. 
Multilingualism was an important compo- 
nent of Malay literature, but clearly the Ma- 
lay language was the central element helping 
to unify and sustain this minority commu- 
nity in Sri Lanka over several centuries and 
in many ways constituted the glue that con- 
nected people to their past and enabled them 
to identify as Malays. The collective future, 
moreover, was often seen as dependent on 
the survival of the language.° One conceptual 
and methodological aspect of studying these 
materials is therefore the relations between 
different languages employed in and across 
compendiums and expressed through hierar- 
chies, tensions, accommodations, and omis- 
sions that transpired between the one and the 
many, the cosmopolitan and the vernacular, 
the centers of pages and their margins. 

In her recent article “How to Do Multi- 
lingual Literary History?,” Francesca Orsini 
raises similar issues related to multilingual 
sources while exploring the literatures of 
north India. She suggests that, in addition 
to “the usual literary-historical narratives 
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based on genre, patronage, and the rise of 
new trends and fashions,” writing a multi- 
lingual literary history requires being alert 
to historically located writing practices and 
the all-important aspect of orality, an as- 
pect that helps explain circulation patterns, 
the ubiquity and flexibility of songs, the in- 
tertextuality of texts, and the emergence of 
aesthetic sensibilities that were not tied to a 
monolingual tradition. Orsini also makes 
the important point that a multilingual liter- 
ary history is not the definitive answer to the 
problem of a selective, monolingual one, at 
least not in any simplistic way. Rather, it cre- 
ates its own exclusions, arbitrary boundaries, 
and constructed chronologies, which must be 
acknowledged and evaluated (242). 

In considering the question of language 
use, I focus on the nineteenth century, a pe- 
riod of important literary production when 
most extant Sri Lankan Malay materials were 
produced and a time that witnessed two cen- 
tral developments in local Malay history: the 
end of organized Malay service in the British 
military and the establishment of a Malay 
newspaper. In 1873 the Ceylon Rifle Regi- 
ment, founded by Governor Frederick North 
in the early nineteenth century, was dis- 
banded. During the decades of its existence, 
several generations of Malay men and boys 
served in the regiment, and family members 
often lived in proximity to the military bar- 
racks, an unusual practice that fostered a 
sense of community and continuity. A some- 
what unlikely relation developed between 
army life and Malay literary culture: members 
of the regiment copied classical Malay works 
and also wrote stories and poems, especially 
in the form of syair; the literature’s principal 
promoters and audiences were related, in one 
way or another, to the regiment; members of 
the regiment conducted compulsory lessons 
for Malay children, instructing them in Ma- 
lay written in the Arabic script, ensuring that 
the literature remained intelligible to the next 
generation; and soldiers who traveled to Ma- 
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laya and Singapore on assignment served as a 
bridge between the community in Ceylon and 
the large Malay centers to the east by guaran- 
teeing a two-way movement of ideas, religious 
texts, and people between them.’ That many 
extant manuscripts belong to soldiers’ descen- 
dants testifies to this multifaceted investment 
in Malay literary culture. Thinking of a liter- 
ary history of this period therefore involves 
considering captains, soldiers, barracks, 
battles, and daily life in the military—all of 
which are not necessarily compatible in our 
imagination with poetry and didactic texts. 
Similar links, however, have been recorded in 
additional nineteenth-century colonial set- 
tings, including the not-too-distant canton- 
ments in the south Indian town of Hyderabad, 
where, as Nile Green has shown, miraculous 
tales of saints and historical narratives cir- 
culated among Indian sepoys in a cultural 
milieu Green has termed “barracks Islam” 
(139). Central to the soldiers’ ability to com- 
municate and participate in a shared culture, 
despite their diverse backgrounds, was the 
emergence of military Hindustani as an army 
lingua franca. Through its interactions with 
the old prose style of the biographical tazkira 
and with a changing Urdu literature, this mil- 
itary parlance entered the realm of the writ- 
ten, giving expression to sepoy life and belief 
(Green 139-43). Such materials, as well as the 
Sri Lankan Malay ones, invite a reassessment 
of the role of literature in contexts in which 
colonized men serving the empire wrote us- 
ing their own languages about their indi- 
vidual and collective experiences, religious 
beliefs, and traditional cultures. For Ceylon 
the most relevant text that has so far come 
to light is the Syair faid al-abad (“Blessings 
of the Ages”), by Baba Ounus Saldin, an im- 
portant religious and community figure who 
was also a pioneer of printing in Ceylon. In 
the Syair, which was written to commemorate 
the past and guarantee it would not be forgot- 
ten by a new generation, he offered detailed 
descriptions of military life, including a cam- 
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paign mounted in Kerala in which Malay sol- 
diers participated, and scenes of the Kandyan 
Wars. He also mentioned the diverse locales 
in the Indonesian archipelago and Malay pen- 
insula whence came the soldiers to Ceylon. 
These depictions were put forth in a popular 
form of rhyming Malay poetry that was often 
recited in the private and public spheres. 

The nineteenth century also witnessed 
the founding in Colombo of the pioneer- 
ing Malay newspaper Alamat Langkapuri 
(“Lankapuri News”), published fortnightly 
in 1869-70 by Saldin and representing a re- 
markable achievement for the small and pe- 
ripheral Ceylon community. It carried local 
and global news items, Malay poems in the 
syair and pantun genres, and advertisements 
and readers’ letters. Although short-lived, 
Alamat Langkapuri significantly expanded 
and even transformed the ways Malay was 
employed in writing and the reach and ac- 
cessibility of that writing across Ceylon and 
beyond (Ricci, “Malay World”). 

Malay in nineteenth-century Ceylon 
was clearly a community unifier, and it was 
employed to convey a range of styles and 
topics, from traditional religious narratives 
to the new media of the day. Still, however 
dominant, it was not used exclusively. It 
overlapped, competed, and combined with 
several other languages, including Tamil, 
Arabic, English, Sinhala, and Javanese. Other 
Indonesian languages (perhaps Sundanese 
or Madurese) were likely also in the mix, al- 
though no evidence of their continued writ- 
ten use has emerged to date.” 

Exploring Malay literature in Sri Lanka, 
therefore, should entail paying attention to the 
makeup of book collections owned and used 
by Malay families and the ongoing crossings 
and contacts between neighboring literatures. 
All traditions are constituted not in isolation 
but in dialogue with or differentiation from 
their surroundings (and sometimes in both), 
all the more so for Malay writing culture in 
Sri Lanka with its diverse precolonial and 
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colonial history and the negligible size of the 
Malay community in the population.” A liter- 
ary historian would do well to consider local 
writing practices that complement and over- 
lap with Malay ones (like Arabu-Tamil), those 
that may contradict or question Malay texts 
(particularly Buddhist or Hindu texts written 
in Sinhala and Tamil), and the translocal lan- 
guages that remain significant for historical 
and religious reasons (Arabic, Javanese)."’ 
The multiplicity of languages in the Sri 
Lankan Malay context is apparent in at least 
three domains. The first is that of spoken lan- 
guage, which is not my focus here but is none- 
theless related to the literature because the 
familiarity of many Malays with two or more 
languages meant that the languages could also 
be transferred to the written page. Relevant 
here, too, is Orsini’s comment about orality 
more generally, because Malay works of dif- 
ferent genres were often recited aloud or per- 
formed, making the circulation of such texts, 
with their fluidity and idiosyncratic multilin- 
gual character, widespread. The second do- 
main is that of collections: the kinds of books 
owned by Malay individuals and families and 
the linguistic and thematic range of these 
books. The last domain, and most pertinent to 
my discussion, consists of compendiums and 
single texts that testify to the Malays’ famil- 
iarity and engagement with several languages. 
In some cases, texts in different languages ap- 
pear next to each other in a compendium; in 
other cases, the compendiums are divided 
into several language-based sections or con- 
tain texts that alternate between languages. 
Compendiums often include at least two 
languages, Malay and Arabic, and pages writ- 
ten in one or the other. For example, a com- 
pendium might contain a Malay hikayat, 
recounting the adventures of heroic figures; 
the Ramayana or a biography of the Prophet; 
and then some pages of a complete or partial 
theological work in Arabic. In addition, I have 
encountered passages written in Arabu-Tamil 
and rare instances of Javanese writing. Alamat 
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Langkapuri followed the example of the old 
manuscript tradition when it included letters 
to the editor written in Malay and Tamil on a 
single page, underscoring the prevalence and 
seeming “naturalness” of this practice.’ 

The appearance of more than one lan- 
guage in a single text typically takes the form 
of interlinear translation, although other pos- 
sibilities exist. Most often an Arabic text ap- 
pears written in dark ink and large letters, 
with an accompanying word-for-word inter- 
linear Malay translation, sometimes with addi- 
tional commentary or glosses in the margins. 
Other times an entire paragraph is written in 
Arabic, followed by a translation into Malay 
that is less literal than the interlinear one and 
more likely to include some interpretation. 

The inclusion of the Arabic text on the 
page made the authenticity and authority of 
the original visible and palpable, while the 
detailed translation made the content ac- 
cessible and ripe for discussion; interlinear 
translations were, among other things, a 
primary means for teaching the Arabic lan- 
guage, including vocabulary, grammar, syn- 
tax, idioms, Qur’anic quotations, and poetic 
sensibilities. The learning often took place in 
educational contexts centered on the relation- 
ship between teacher and disciple, and many 
of the notes and glossaries found on texts’ 
margins could represent comments and in- 
terpretations made by religious scholars. 

All this—and the fundamental fact that 
every act of translation is also an act of inter- 
pretation—means that there is much to learn 
about Malay literature and Malay intellectual 
history from examining individual interlinear 
translations, including processes of language 
change across time and particular schools 
of thought, the ways new ideas and concepts 
were understood and transmitted into Malay, 
and decisions about which texts were wor- 
thy of translation. Conducting comparative 
studies of such interlinear translations would 
reveal complementing, overlapping, and di- 
verging ways of understanding the same texts 
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in a Malay “canon,” Sri Lankan and other- 
wise. Thus a literary history of such Malay 
texts would entail thinking of translation as 
literature: not solely of translated texts but of 
the appearance on the page of original and 
translated versions, offering the reader a les- 
son, a commentary, and a comparison. A lit- 
erary history of Malay in Sri Lanka would be, 
in part, a history of translation in its diverse 
forms, from interlinear, literal ones on a sin- 
gle page to those that present approximations 
or interpretations of a source’text in the same 
volume to broad and less clearly defined ad- 
aptations and recastings of texts from Arabic, 
Malay, Tamil, and other languages that were 
told anew in a Sri Lankan Malay context.”* 

In multilingual compendiums and inter- 
linear translation texts, all languages (Malay, 
Arabic, Tamil, Javanese) were written in Ara- 
bic script, thus creating a standardized writing 
system across four languages. This practice 
was part of a larger process by which Muslims 
across South and Southeast Asia (and else- 
where) adopted the Arabic script to write their 
languages, with far-reaching implications. The 
use of the Arabic script by Sri Lankan Malays 
to write their language and others speaks to 
the Malays’ strong affiliation with Islam—as 
a religion and a civilization—and is one piv- 
otal way in which the literature was rooted in 
the local but global in nature. Two pertinent 
questions arise from this practice: How does 
writing several different, yet interrelated lan- 
guages in a single script enter the story of a 
literary history? How does it matter? 

I see a flip side to the tendency to use Ar- 
abic script across languages in the way Malay 
in Sri Lanka was written using several scripts. 
Increasingly in the nineteenth century, and 
especially with the growth of a print indus- 
try, romanized Malay was popularized, as it 
was in Southeast Asia. The Sinhala and Tamil 
scripts, used by some for writing Malay in 
recent decades, may also have been used to 
do so during an earlier era. If, and how, does 
writing a single language in different scripts 
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matter? Should the scriptural shifts in writ- 
ing Malay mark the chapters of its literary 
history? How would an emphasis on script 
change differ from other potential organiz- 
ing principles? 

Thinking about the Malays of Sri Lanka 
means going beyond several conventional 
spatial and temporal categorizations. For 
instance, the Malays’ history crosses the di- 
vides of South and Southeast Asia, Dutch 
and British Asia, the colonial and postco- 
lonial periods, and land and sea-centered 
analyses. Moreover, the themes touched on 
above—mobility, linguistic and orthographic 
diversity, an affiliation with a global reli- 
gion—highlight a diversity and permeability 
that is arguably typical of pre-nation-state lit- 
erary histories. In a 2011 special issue of the 
Medieval History Journal, titled Literary Cul- 
tures at the Frontiers: Literature and Identity 
in the Early Modern World, Michael Char- 
ney and Indira Peterson explore eighteenth- 
century polyglot literary worlds: Charney 
examines the literature of the Chindwin 
region in the borderlands between Burma 
and India (another South-Southeast Asia ex- 
ample), while Peterson discusses the multiple 
languages used in texts and performance at 
the Thanjavur court of southeastern India, 
around the corner, so to speak, from Ceylon. 
These eighteenth-century cases echo that of 
the Sri Lankan Malays and underscore the 
possibility of considering the Malays’ liter- 
ary production and linguistic continuity as 
phenomena transpiring at the frontiers of the 
Malay world. These examples and others also 
point to how the need to consider a range of 
languages and language combinations when 
thinking about literary history—certainly in 
South and Southeast Asia—is more the rule 
than the exception. 

It is interesting—perhaps curious—that 
although thinking about the Sri Lankan Ma- 
lays expands and redefines the geographic 
limits of the Malay world to include places 
and contexts that are not Malay, it also al- 
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lows us to reiterate the idea of a world.’* As 
Sheldon Pollock writes in the introduction 
to his pioneering edited volume Literary Cul- 
tures in History, “{'T]o understand literature 
in relationship to a place is as much a matter 
of understanding how literature can create 
places as it is a matter of understanding how 
it is created by them” (11). More than the act 
of resettling individuals from the Indonesian 
archipelago in Ceylon carried out by colonial 
Dutch officials, the ongoing use of the Malay 
language in unlikely circumstances, the copy- 
ing of texts identical to those of the heart- 
lands, the adherence over a long period to a 
common writing system, and the continued 
ties—however symbolic—to the lands south- 
east of Sri Lanka contributed to the creation 
of Sri Lanka as a Malay site, resulting in a cer- 
tain literary coherence and consistency across 
an even greater distance than often imagined. 

I now return to the matter of whether 
writing a history of Sri Lankan Malay litera- 
ture is a worthy cause and, if it is, who the 
audience for this history might be. Clearly 
one reason to write such a history is to coun- 
ter what Pollock termed an “astonishing mar- 
ginalization of South Asia” (and, I would add, 
Southeast Asia), with its almost unparalleled 
tradition of complex creativity and textual de- 
votion, in Western intellectual life (30). And 
when writing of a small community margin- 
alized by scholars and institutions, consider- 
ing one’s potential audience is especially vital. 
In this case, questions, themes, and processes 
that go beyond the particularities of the his- 
tory must be emphasized, but the particu- 
larities should not be subordinated to any 
grand or general narrative. The history must 
be written so that the community’s complex 
and unconventional past and identity shape 
the writing and so that the history will not 
interest only a few and remain obscure. The 
case of the Sri Lankan Malays’ writing tradi- 
tion proves the futility of looking solely, or 
even primarily, through the lenses of nation, 
state, and national language. The themes of 
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mobility, translation, and cross-cultural and 
cross-lingual interactions and innovations, 
along with the bonds to different worlds and 
intellectual traditions inherent in the Ma- 
lays’ literary history, can provide a breadth 
and depth that may appeal to those beyond 
the small fields of Malay studies or Southeast 
Asian studies and resonate in other contexts 
across regions and periods as we explore the 
theme of literature in the world. 


NOTES 


lam grateful to the Australia Research Council for fund- 
ing the research on which this essay is based (DECRA 
Award DE120102604). 

1. Sri Lankan Malay has posed a fascinating case for 
linguists, owing to its fusion of elements deriving from 
three major language groups (Indo-European, Dravid- 
ian, and Austronesian), and has therefore received a 
fair amount of attention in linguistics (Adelaar; Nord- 
hoff; Rassool). Less has been written about Sri Lankan 
Malay history and literature. The notable exceptions are 
Hussainmiya (Lost Cousins, “Syair,” and Orang) and, to 
a lesser degree, Mat Piah. See also Ricci (“Discovery,” 
“Malay World,” “Perfect Wedding,” “Asian and Islamic 
Crossing,” and “Story”). 

2. Sri Lanka was known as Ceilao to the Portuguese, 
Zeilan to the Dutch, and Ceylon to the British. As En- 
riquez explains, all these names likely derive from Sinha- 
ladivipa (“island of the lion-race” in Sinhala [13]). I use 
Ceylon when referring to the colonial period. 

3. Gundul (known as jawi in Southeast Asia) is a Java- 
nese word meaning “hairless,” used to refer to Javanese 
(not Malay) written in an unvocalized form of the Ara- 
bic script. It is one example of Javanese vocabulary being 
retained in Sri Lankan Malay, testifying to the diverse 
origins of the Malay community. I will not address the 
contested question of whether Malay writing ceased in 
Sri Lanka. According to conventional wisdom, by the 
early twentieth century it was in decline. 

4. Not all members of the early Malay community in Sri 
Lanka in Dutch times were Muslims. Some who came from 
Bali and Ambon, as well as Java, were not, although it is 
often difficult to establish their religious identity with cer- 
tainty. However, the majority of the early community was 
Muslim, and, with time, Islam, as well as the Malay lan- 
guage, came to define it (Hussainmiya, Lost Cousins 58). 

5. Writing local languages in the Arabic script has 
been a common practice for Muslims in many parts of 
the world. Tamil Muslims in south India and Ceylon pro- 
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duced many works in Arabu-Tamil, a term referring to 
a register of Tamil that incorporated a large Arabic and 
Persian lexicon. Nonetheless, Malay manuscripts writ- 
ten in Ceylon sometimes also included sections written 
in the Tamil script. 

6. The idea that the survival of a Malay identity in Sri 
Lanka depends, at least in part, on the ongoing use of the 
language is also widely held today. 

7. Hussainmiya’s Orang Rejimen: The Malays of the 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment is the most comprehensive history 
of the regiment to date. 

8. On Saldin’s life, see Hussainmiya, “Baba.” 

9. Several instances of writing in the Bugis script in 
Ceylon have been documented. The entry in Anthonisz 
dated 13 October 1713 mentions two Bugis letters. See 
also RAS Misc. I thank Annabel Teh Gallop for alerting 
me to this reference. 

10. Currently, the Malays number approximately fifty 
thousand out of a population of 24 million. 

11. Premodern negotiations between the local and the 
global were complex, as were engagements between the lo- 
cal and the local. Such transactions have fundamentally 
conditioned, and even defined, the literary cultures of 
South Asia throughout their long histories (Pollock 23-27). 

12. For an example, see the issue of 25 July 1869. 

13. For a discussion of different translation models in 
the Malay world, see Ricci, “Story.” 

14. The boundaries of this world could in fact be ex- 
panded farther, to the shores of South Africa, where In- 
donesian slaves and political exiles were sent by the Dutch 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Their history 
and writing practices are beyond the scope of this essay. 
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IN A COMPELLING READING OF SOL PLAATJE’S NATIVE LIFE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, BHEKIZIZWE PETERSON REMARKS ON THE WORK’S INSCRIP- 


tion of multiple imagined readers with different investments in the 
narrative (79). Quoting from Jean-Paul Sartre’s reflections on the 
intricacies of addressing fractured, and sometimes future, publics, 
Peterson writes: 


[T]he works of writers who find themselves on the “margin of the privi- 
leged class” contain a “double simultaneous postulation,” a consequence 
of the “fracture” in the “actual public” in which their art is produced 
and consumed. Because the “real public” consists largely of the con- 
servative forces that compose the dominant class and ideology, the 
marginal writer is compelled to address “the progressive forces, or the 
virtual public” even if “the oppressed classes have neither the leisure nor 
the taste for reading.” In engaging the future and its virtual public—“an 
emptiness to be filled in, an aspiration”—the writing exceeds its actual 
limits and extends itself step by step to the infinite. (81) 


Particularly important to Plaatje’s project, according to Peterson, 
was his conviction that “it was imperative for the new elite to align 
themselves downwards and form alliances with the lower classes” 
(91). In certain senses, this need frames the discussions taking shape 
in the South African and greater African literary scene about writ- 
ers’ relations to black publics who may not be able to afford books 
and to middle-class readers, white and black, with economic and 
cultural access to books. 

In 2015 South Africans were confronted with two events that 
were more connected than many realized. First, protests unfolded 
across historically white universities, starting with the University of 
Cape Town, where students demanded the removal of a statue of the 
British colonial figure Cecil John Rhodes from campus, and Stellen- 
bosch University, where students objected to the predominance of Af- 
rikaans language and culture, which they experienced as alienating 
for black members of the university community. Subsequently, stu- 
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dents from these and other universities across 
the country embarked on an unprecedented 
nationwide protest against fee increases for 
2016 and demanded what they termed the 
decolonization of the curriculum. The second 
event was at the annual Franschhoek Liter- 
ary Festival, which also hosts the prestigious 
Sunday Times Literary Awards. There, the 
South African writer Thando Mgqolozana 
announced that he would no longer partici- 
pate in local literary festivals in their current 
formats, which he considered white initiatives 
that systematically exclude black people (qtd. 
in Malecowna, “Look”). Mgqolozana empha- 
sized that despite black writers’ attempts to 
change these festivals, they continued to be 
held in white suburbs and attracted mainly 
white audiences while most black and poor 
South Africans lived in townships and vil- 
lages, neither of which boast much literary 
activity (qtd. in Thamm). He described the 
entire establishment as white, “from the own- 
ers of the farms where the trees are grown for 
paper down to the lowliest marketing intern” 
(qtd. in Thamm). As the writer Eusebius Mc- 
Kaiser commented at a subsequent panel dis- 
cussion in Johannesburg, “[W]hite, unearned 
privilege extends to every part of South Afri- 
can society, and South African literature and 
the literary landscape are no exception” (qtd. 
in Malecowna, “It”). 

While they seem unrelated, the stu- 
dents’ protests and Mgqolozana’s critique of 
the South African literary landscape have a 
shared concern: the place of blackness and 
Africa in South African literary and pub- 
lic life. At the center of the student protests 
were questions about the alienation of black 
people and black narratives in institutions 
of higher learning. The protests surprised 
many observers because a good number of 
the students were from middle-class back- 
grounds, educated in multiracial schools, and 
presumed to be the generation best placed to 
embody the “fantasy of a ‘colour-blind’ ‘post- 
race’ South Africa” (Chigumadzi). Why then 
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did these students still feel alienated at his- 
torically white South African universities? 
Looked at together, the protests and the de- 
bate on literary festivals raise three issues: 
the sense of exclusion of black South Africans 
from South African literary and public life; 
the fault lines between readers who have the 
time and money to read and texts’ wider in- 
tended publics, many of whom lack access to 
these stories; and South Africa’s conflicted 
relation to its Africanness. I reflect on how 
these issues are manifested in the South Af- 
rican literary terrain and the effect this has 
on the country’s interaction with the literary 
worlds in the rest of Africa. 

Chimamanda Ngozi Adichie, Dambudzo 
Marechera, and Ngiigi wa Thiong’o are rarely 
spoken about in relation to each other. Yet 
despite representing different generations 
and regions of anglophone African writing, 
all three have commented on their fraught 
belonging in multiple cultural worlds. Their 
respective exposures to primarily Euro- 
American cultural and linguistic traditions, 
which were at odds with their everyday ex- 
periences, suggest certain continuities in lit- 
erary and intellectual cultures across Africa 
for more than half a century. Adichie writes 
about a childhood dominated by British chil- 
dren’s literature and her delight at learning 
through Chinua Achebe’s Things Fall Apart 
that black people, too, could be subjects of fic- 
tion. But she remarks on her surprise at these 
characters’ exotic world, reminiscent of her 
great-grandfather’s, without cars, telephones, 
and electricity, conveniences that she had 
come to take for granted (42-43). On their 
part, Marechera and Ngigi underscore the 
alienating elements of English literary cul- 
tures—most famously when the protagonist 
has trouble speaking English to his mother in 
Marechera’s The House of Hunger and when 
Ngigi reflects on the abrupt shift from the 
Gikuyu orature of his childhood to canonical 
English literature at Alliance High School, and 
subsequently, at Makerere University (10-12). 
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The need to confront stereotypical as- 
sumptions that African lives are framed by 
hunger, disease, poverty, and violence re- 
mains a major concern for African writers. If 
what is normally tagged the first generation 
of African writers used their writing to, in 
Achebe’s words, “teach [their] readers that 
their past—with all its imperfections—was 
not one long night of savagery from which 
the first Europeans, acting on God’s behalf, 
delivered them” (72), African writers today 
grapple with persistent recalibrations of these 
perceptions in Euro-American imaginaries, 
including anthropologizing appropriations 
of the first generation’s corrective portraits 
of African histories and the risk of what the 
Nigerian novelist Helon Habila terms an “aes- 
thetic of suffering.” 

This struggle over representation marks 
particular class ambiguities that differ in 
part from those of urban novels of the 1970s, 
1980s, and 1990s, by figures such as Meja 
Mwangi, David Maillu, and Amma Darko. 
Perhaps partly owing to this struggle, Ha- 
bila describes the well-received We Need 
New Names, by the Zimbabwean NoViolet 
Bulawayo, as “gratuitously dark concerns.” 
Elsewhere, Taiye Selasi celebrates what she 
terms the Afropolitan generation of African 
migrants as the children of the “young, gifted 
and broke... pharmacists, physicists and phy- 
sicians [who] left Africa in pursuit of higher 
education and happiness abroad.” For Selasi, 
these migrants’ children have changed the 
narrative of Africans in the West “from goofy 
to gorgeous,” by challenging media stereo- 
types of Africa and transcending the painful 
awareness of “‘being from’ a blighted place, 
of having surnames from countries linked to 
lack, corruption.” Underpinning these assess- 
ments is a class fault line: many globally vis- 
ible, modern-day African writers struggle to 
reconcile a celebration of narratives of afflu- 
ent global mobility and an empathetic engage- 
ment with the continent’s crises in narrative 
styles that resist stereotypical appropriation. 
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Yet the question of Mgqolozana’s poor 
black public remains: on a continent where 
the everyday lives of millions are testimo- 
nies to the “pornography” of poverty and 
violence—literal and structural—that has 
produced the child soldier, slums, and other 
grotesque tropes of suffering, how do we 
counter stereotypes about Africa without 
succumbing to what Emma Dabiri terms the 
danger of a single Afropolitan story (105). 
While conceding that narratives of glamor- 
ous African global mobility may help counter 
problematic portraits of Africa, she cautions 
that “at a time when poverty remains en- 
demic for millions, the narratives of a privi- 
leged few telling us how great everything is, 
how much opportunity and potential is avail- 
able, may drown out the voices of a majority 
who remain denied basic life chances” (106). 
What are the implications of these competing 
demands for authors who aspire to Plaatje’s 
mandate to form alliances with the economi- 
cally and culturally excluded black majority? 

Technically, writers now have access to 
a larger local readership than their prede- 
cessors, thanks to higher literacy levels and 
greater connectivity, which eases the circula- 
tion of books, but sociopolitical developments 
in the 1990s undermined books’ affordabil- 
ity. In her work on African writers who have 
been published by Oxford University Press, 
Caroline Davis observes that African markets 
were responsible for the British publisher’s 
economic success in the 1960s and 1970s, but 
since then local sales have been perennially 
dismal. Like previous generations, modern- 
day African writers have a double addressee: 
ordinary African publics and international 
and local elites. But whereas the first genera- 
tion of African writers was unapologetically 
aligned with the fates and fortunes of ordi- 
nary African publics, most of whom could 
neither read nor afford books, writers today 
are increasingly forced to prioritize the tastes 
of a perceived international audience and a 
predominantly urban, local elite, resulting 
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in what Eileen Julien has termed the “extro- 
verted novel that speaks above all in the sec- 
ond arena, to a nation’s ‘others’ and elites in 
terms (which is to say, about issues and in a 
language and style) they have come to expect” 
(683). Akin Adesokan considers this situation 
a result of the Western metropolis being the 
primary site of circulation and accumulation 
of cultural capital and endorsing this writ- 
ing back to local readerships in a process he 
terms “reversed extraversion” (16). In achiev- 
ing global acknowledgment and therefore leg- 
ibility, these texts seem to “transcend” their 
Africanness, or—as the South Africanism 
goes—they become “world class.” In an in- 
terview with David Jefferess, Simon Gikandi 
describes them as texts that allegorize cer- 
tain experiences into formats recognizable to 
Western readers: “literature could appear to 
be the process by which those other experi- 
ences are transformed into things that are not 
threatening to us.” This transformation into 
unthreatening allegories resonates with the 
Kenyan writer Parselelo Kantai’s description 
of the pressure to render African stories leg- 
ible to Euro-American readerships: 


[U]nlike the high noon of the African Writ- 
ers Series, where a writer like, let us say Dam- 
budzo Marechera, was assured of an audience 
that spanned the continent, today the writer 
is preoccupied with seeking Western markets 
in order for his craft to be viable. Now, that 
comes with its own problems and dilemmas. 
The Western market wants truths and reali- 
ties translated. So, you as a writer are almost 
reduced to some kind of literary tour guide 
who must take his little English lady of a cer- 
tain age into his world. (77) 


This setup complicates the “traditional dis- 
tinction between market (the novel as com- 
modity) and audience (the novel as a cultural 
object) in literary production” (Adesokan 
3). While acknowledging postcolonial writ- 
ers’ mobilization of what Graham Huggan 
calls “strategic exoticism” (32) and what 
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Sarah Brouillette terms “authorial self- 
consciousness’ (3), Adesokan insists that “the 
exoticist allures of the marginal [are] mani- 
festations of reproducible difference based on 
race and culture, and are underwritten by ac- 
tually existing global inequalities” (3). 

This double addressivity and the in- 
equalities that underwrite it sketch compli- 
cated patterns across South African literary 
and public life, where the local readership is 
further fractured along race lines. If, as Karin 
Barber argues, “texts convoke and constitute 
audiences; audiences apprehend and consti- 
tute texts by interpreting, filling out and ap- 
plying them” (9), what does this mean for a 
writer like Mgqolozana, who wants the sub- 
jects he writes about—primarily poor, black 
South Africans—to have access to his writing 
but must contend with a largely white local 
and international market that can afford to 
keep him writing? What does it mean to be 
stuck in what Mgqolozana terms a literary 
“ghetto,” where black writers “continue writ- 
ing letters that never reach home” and black 
readers await “letters that never arrive” (qtd. 
in Blignaut). South Africa’s vexed relation 
to the continent and the racialized logics of 
literary access signaled by Mgqolozana and 
McKaiser add a new layer of complications to 
this situation, as illustrated by the following 
two anecdotal encounters. 


I teach African literature in an English 
department at a South African university. In 
a third-year course in 2014, I taught Adichie’s 
Half of a Yellow Sun alongside a selection of 
readings, including her “African Authen- 
ticity and the Biafra Experience” (2008), in 
which Adichie describes American students’ 
single story of Africans’ lives as mirroring 
that of Things Fall Apart. One of my students 
remarked that she, too, had been guilty of 
holding a single story of Nigerians, because 
she had had stereotypical expectations of the 
characters in the novel. She reported being 
confused that the character Ugwu answered 
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to a black master, Odenigbo, not realizing 
until she was deep into the first chapter that 
Odenigbo “was black and educated.” Further, 
the description of Odenigbo’s home with a 
stove and a collection of books, coupled with 
his passion for tennis (in the student’s view, a 
stereotypically British pastime), did not match 
her assumptions about most Nigerians’ lives. 

Two years earlier, in 2013, I had met a 
young South African professional, who grew 
up in a township and is an avid reader. I ex- 
citedly recommended the journalist Redi 
Tlhabi’s Endings and Beginnings: A Story of 
Healing (2012), a memoir of Tlhabi’s child- 
hood in a Johannesburg township in the late 
1980s. The book tells the story of twenty- 
two-year-old Mabegzo, a violent criminal 
and rapist, who was a gentle and protective 
friend to the author when Thlabi was an 
eleven-year-old schoolgirl. Tlhabi retraces 
Mabegzo’s tragic history across three gen- 
erations of women in his family. Raised by 
his religious grandmother, who tries to pro- 
tect him from the truth, the young boy soon 
learns that his paternity is unknown because 
his mother conceived him after a gang rape at 
the age of fifteen. His mother was sent to live 
with relatives in Lesotho, where she finished 
her schooling and settled down. In a tragic 
twist, the young Mabegzo’s bitterness and 
anger about the terrible circumstances sur- 
rounding his birth and his family’s handling 
of it sucks him into a life of violent crime and 
rape. Mabegzo is eventually shot down at the 
age of twenty-four, much to the community’s 
relief and the young Tlhabi’s grief. 

When I recommended this book—which 
won the prestigious Sunday Times Literary 
Award—to my new friend, it turned out she 
had read it and was hardly impressed. She 
thought it was well written, but for her it 
told a story that was so familiar to township 
residents as to border on the cliché. To my 
friend, this story was only new and interest- 
ing to people who did not live or grow up in 
townships. 
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In a bizarre twist, the book would be 
caught up in controversy in 2014, when a 
family from the same neighborhood in which 
the memoir is set protested in the media that 
Tlhabi had told the family’s story without per- 
mission (Tlhabi, “I”). As it would emerge, the 
township in question had several young men 
who fitted Mabegzo’s description because of 
their involvement in gang rapes and violent 
crime, and, by a strange coincidence, the fic- 
tionalized names Tlhabi chose for Mabegzo 
and his family matched an actual family from 
the same township with the same tragic story. 

My friend was hardly alone in her as- 
sessment of this book’s appeal and perceived 
addressees. For McKaiser, the racialized log- 
ics of the South African literary arena be- 
come evident in the selection of stories that 
are validated and receive awards. He argues 
that books such as Jacob Dlamini’s Askari: 
A Story of Collaboration and Betrayal in 
the Anti-apartheid Struggle, Tlhabi’s End- 
ings and Beginnings, and Pumla Gobodo- 
Madikizela’s A Human Being Died That 
Night: A South African Woman Confronts 
the Legacy of Apartheid, while undoubtedly 
excellent and deserving of the Sunday Times 
Literary Award, enjoy the endorsement of the 
white, South African literary establishment 
in part because “they are books that tell white 
people what black people are like” without 
disrupting white comfort in South Africa 
(qtd. in Malecowna, “Look”). My friend and 
McKaiser underscore the fault lines that 
fracture audiences and publics in South Af- 
rican letters according to distinct raced and 
classed patterns. And my student’s remarks 
on Adichie’s Half of a Yellow Sun offer a re- 
vealing glimpse of the opacities that further 
contour this landscape for African narratives 
beyond the national borders. 

Thinking about my student’s percep- 
tions of Nigerian life took me back to my own 
encounter with literatures from other parts 
of the world as an undergraduate student 
in Kenya in the 1990s. I thought about how 
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we studied Richard Wright’s Native Son us- 
ing photocopies of the novel, which we split 
into three segments and circulated among 
ourselves, alongside segments of other photo- 
copied works, because it was either unavail- 
able from the bookstores or too expensive. 
Photocopying books ensured that we could at 
least have copies of all the assigned works to 
share, and splitting them into segments was 
a time-saving strategy because three people 
could read one copy simultaneously. It was a 
creative solution modeled on our previous en- 
counters with books through informal book- 
swapping chains outside the high school 
system. These chains exposed us to an excit- 
ing range of books that were passed on from 
reader to reader and rarely made their way 
back to the original owners, who were never 
known anyway. We had brought this literary 
culture with us to the university. 

But there was one problem with apply- 
ing this system in reading segmented books: 
you had to read whichever section reached 
you first; since examinations were around 
the corner and other students were awaiting 
segments, we didn’t have the luxury of wait- 
ing for the segments in chronological order. 
So some of us first met the character Bigger 
Thomas in court before we could tell exactly 
what kind of young man he was. Those who 
had read the earlier sections could tell you 
what he had done before you met him, but 
their description of the terror that led him to 
murder would be inevitably colored by their 
interpretation. If you were unlucky enough 
to get to the examination room having read 
only one segment, you had to rely on your 
imagination, coupled with lecture notes, in 
convincingly fleshing out the details a class- 
mate had described to you. My mind went 
back to these encounters with books from 
other cultural contexts because I found my- 
self wondering what kind of flesh my student 
would have filled in to Bigger’s story if she 
had been a student in our time. It troubled 
me that a student at an African university 
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who was on the cusp of completing a degree 
course as an English major could perceive the 
continent with a stereotypical gaze that had 
more in common with the American students 
Adichie describes in her essay than with the 
average African. Below I attempt to speculate 
on the ways in which South African literary 
and public life contributed to my student’s 
thinking. I also try to understand my friend’s 
dismissal of a book whose novelty I had 
imagined to be remarkable for any reader. 


One of the apartheid-era ghosts that 
haunt postapartheid South Africa is the cul- 
tural and economic hegemony of whiteness. 
Although some white people—many of whom 
had hitherto identified as Europeans or South 
Africans—became Africans in 1994 when 
apartheid in South Africa ostensibly ended, 
whiteness remains the cultural and economic 
hegemon to this day. Quoting Athi Joja’s cri- 
tique of South Africa as the multiracial, mul- 
ticultural rainbow nation, Lwandile Fikeni 
wryly writes, “[P]ost-apartheid South Africa 
is nothing more than ‘white supremacy as 
democratic possibility.” This cultural and 
economic hegemony, which is variously em- 
bedded in the educational arena and everyday 
life, partly explains why a South African stu- 
dent could get to her final year of undergrad- 
uate literary studies without ever realizing 
that millions of Nigerians have been educated 
for decades. This student has never needed to 
know about Nigeria, so she has never needed 
to know about the literacy levels of Nigerians. 
How do we explain ignorance about Nigerian 
literacy levels on a continent where Nigeria 
has always been, and continues to be, a fore- 
most stakeholder in literary production? To 
understand this paradox, we need to revisit 
the shifting fortunes of African writing and 
African studies at African universities. We 
also need to reexamine the question of audi- 
ences and readerships, which was a muted 
concern at the conference of African writers 
at Makerere University in 1962. 
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As an academic from Kenya based in 
South Africa, I am often struck by the dif- 
ferent debates and priorities in these two 
spaces, which are in conversation with each 
other—thanks to increasingly interconnected 
publishing networks and circuits of liter- 
ary production—yet in some senses walled 
off from each other in a baffling opacity that 
undermines these seemingly porous nodes of 
connectivity. This paradoxical opacity and 
porosity is a somewhat recent development. 
As early as the historic Makerere confer- 
ence, writers from the two regions were in 
conversation, and, despite apartheid restric- 
tions, South Africa was represented at the 
conference by several writers, including Ar- 
thur Maimane, Bloke Modisane, and Es’kia 
Mphahlele. Further, long before 1994, we en- 
joyed tattered copies of the magazine Drum, 
Peter Abrahams’s Mine Boy: The First Mod- 
ern Novel of Black South Africa, and Alan 
Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country in our book- 
swapping networks, while many titles from 
East and West Africa circulated in apartheid 
South Africa, as Davis shows. Yet in 2015 my 
student would find educated Nigerian pro- 
tagonists a surprising novelty. 

To some degree, the 1962 Makerere con- 
ference prefigured the patterns of South Af- 
rican literary life in 2015, through the debate 
around the African in African literature and 
the blind spot on the question of readerships 
and publics to whom African literature is ad- 
dressed. For many readers, the question of 
defining the African in African literature, 
which was largely postponed at the confer- 
ence, has not only been overtaken by time; it 
has also been rendered redundant by subse- 
quent developments in African and global lit- 
erary practice. Yet this question continues to 
haunt African literary practice in the shape of 
different ghosts that refuse to be laid to rest, 
most visibly and ironically in South Africa. 
It is ironic, because one difficulty the partici- 
pants at the Makerere conference confronted 
was how to craft a definition of African that 
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could encompass progressive white, South 
African writers, such as Nadine Gordimer, at 
the height of apartheid. 

Paul Tiyambe Zeleza writes that the for- 
tunes of African studies as an international 
intellectual project in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury were intertwined with African nation- 
alism and decolonization (111). The 1950s, 
1960s, and 1970s were an exciting period in 
African higher education, with “vigorous ef- 
forts to decolonize the disciplines, to strip 
them of their Eurocentric cognitive and civi- 
lizational conceits.” But these efforts were 
soon eroded in the 1980s and 1990s by the 
toxic mix of austerity measures and authori- 
tarianism, resulting in the shift of “knowl- 
edge production in African studies .. . to 
universities in the global North, especially the 
United States” (112, 117). While this shift held 
true for much of the continent, South Africa 
remained in the grip of apartheid during 
these decades. So whereas other parts of the 
continent debated African studies and the de- 
colonization of curricula as early as the 1960s 
and 1970s, South Africa’s engagement with 
these concerns was largely delayed and dis- 
torted: delayed by apartheid and distorted be- 
cause, by the end of apartheid, most African 
states and institutions of higher learning had 
sunk into serious problems, leaving the his- 
torically white South African university and 
the Euro-American academy to determine 
the blueprint for excellence in South Africa. 

The crises in the rest of Africa, together 
with South Africa’s apartheid-era industrial- 
ization and the timing of its democratic tran- 
sition, incubated a particular strain of South 
African exceptionalism that ambivalently 
rubbed shoulders with the black-consciousness 
ethos in public life but seemed an uneasy bed- 
fellow with the African-renaissance initiative 
spearheaded by President Thabo Mbeki in the 
late 1990s. In a 2004 essay, Neil Lazarus offers 
a compelling meditation on the myth of South 
African exceptionalism after 1994, as shared 
by conservative, white South Africans and 
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members of the leftist antiapartheid move- 
ments, who were convinced that South Africa 
would escape the problems of development 
and the attendant crises that were unfold- 
ing across postindependence Africa. Reading 
the novels of Ayi Kwei Armah and Achebe in 
1970s Johannesburg—when the antiapartheid 
movement enjoyed a utopian vision of the fu- 
ture—Lazarus often wondered whether South 
Africa’s trajectory would differ from Ghana’s. 
In this context, my students’ relation to 
the African in African literature and their 
general lack of curiosity about the topic have 
as much to do with their demographics (pre- 
dominantly white, predominantly middle- 
class) as with the broader South African 
paradox: South Africa has a solid history of 
black consciousness that informs public dis- 
course beyond the academy and, at the same 
time, an ambivalent relation to the country’s 
Africanness. I call this the syndrome of Lot’s 
wife, which plays out in South Africa’s simul- 
taneous embrace and rejection of Africa. Like 
Lot’s wife in the Bible, South African excep- 
tionalism manifests a conflicted kinship to 
its Africanness and a fear of glancing back, 
becoming “like Africa”—a phenomenon re- 
cently embodied by Zimbabwe’s crises. “Like 
Africa” is shorthand for all that is wrong with 
many postcolonial African states, including 
developmental challenges, weak institutions, 
and various tropes of failure. This fear, tinged 
as it is with exceptionalism, undermines any 
interest in understanding the continent and 
the lessons to be learned from its successes 
and failures. Further, this fear remains even 
though most South Africans live under the 
same challenging conditions of other African 
states, excluded from the privileges of not be- 
ing “like Africa.” Mbeki described this situa- 
tion as one of two nations and two economies 
that coincide with distinct patterns of access 
to economic, educational, and other infra- 
structure, along racialized and gendered lines. 
Mbeki’s two economies, which inevitably 
frame the cultural economy and its networks 
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of access, replicate themselves across the con- 
tinent too, albeit with a lighter accent on race, 
owing to different racial demographics. If we 
recall Frantz Fanon’s critique of colonial pat- 
terns of access to modern infrastructure, we 
see the genesis of Mbeki’s dual economy and, 
by extension, Mqgolozana’s and other Afri- 
can writers’ double publics. Fanon remarks: 


The settler’s town is a well-fed town, an easy- 
going town; its belly is always full of good 
things. ... The native town is a hungry town, 
starved of bread, of shoes, of meat, of shoes, 
of coal, of light. The native town is a crouch- 
ing village, a town on its knees, a town wal- 
lowing in mire. The look that the native turns 
to the settler’s town is a look of lust, a look of 
envy; it expresses his dreams of possession— 
all manner of possession. (30) 


Mqgolozana’s literary terrain is not only a 
product of Mbeki’s two economies and the 
continued cultural and economic dominance 
of whiteness, it is also an indictment of our 
failure to craft a different aspirational model 
of success and dignified life in South Africa 
and the African continent at large, unmarked 
by exclusivity. The former settler town with its 
fetish for exclusion remains the aspirational 
template of class mobility for the emergent 
black middle class in South Africa and across 
the continent. The template offers the mem- 
bers of this class the possibility of opting out 
of a largely dysfunctional public infrastruc- 
ture: they can opt out of poorly resourced 
townships and rural areas, public transport, 
public health care, public education, and their 
attendant cultural logics. In effect, access to a 
dignified life and, by extension, meaningful 
participation in the literary public sphere are 
embedded in an exclusive infrastructure. 
Mggqolozana’s displeasure with the dual 
cultural economy and double publics embod- 
ies what Eva Cherniavsky describes as the di- 
lemma of the Left, who are forced to choose 
between “a moribund socialism and an ever 
more predatory capitalism” (151). In quitting 
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South African literary festivals, Mgqolozana 
sought to activate, in Gayatri Spivak’s terms, 
“the politics of demanding and building in- 
frastructure so that when subalterns speak 
they can be heard” (xx) and can, in effect, 
participate in literary cultures on their own 
terms. But as Cherniavsky warns, we must 
remember that “our desire to be freed by sub- 
altern agency (our desire for the subaltern to 
break us out of hegemony) ultimately brings 
us no closer to the subalterns’ own desires 
than any of the variously inflected projects 
to free subalterns (to break the subaltern 
into hegemony), insofar as an elite ‘we’ are 
the subject of both emancipatory narratives” 
(158). Put differently, any engagement with 
hegemony that counters its fetish of exclusion 
by seeking to widen accessibility to its infra- 
structure or disavowing that infrastructure 
does little to dislodge the underlying bedrock 
of inequality. In this regard, while Mgqolo- 
zana and Panashe Chigumadzi’s subsequent 
decision to launch alternative book festivals 
and literary initiatives based in black town- 
ships, with a different ethos of inclusivity— 
starting with the Abantu Book Festival in 
Soweto in 2016—must be lauded for seeking 
to reconfigure the cartography of South Afri- 
can letters, there remains at the center of the 
double-publics challenge a literary establish- 
ment embedded in the intractable two nations 
and two economies that Mbeki described. 


NOTE 


I first presented this essay at a roundtable convened by 
Simon Gikandi at the fortieth African Literature Associ- 
ation Conference at the University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg, in 2014, and benefited from discussions 
there. I am grateful to the conference convener, Bheki- 
zizwe Peterson; to Simon Gikandi for the opportunity to 
be part of the roundtable; and to the National Research 
Foundation for funding that allowed me to participate. I 
subsequently revised the essay during my stints as a re- 
search fellow at the Stellenbosch Institute for Advanced 
Study, in South Africa, and at the National Humanities 
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Center, in North Carolina. I am grateful to these two 
institutions. 
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“I had always wanted to translate Fagunwa. Id always felt that this was a 
novel which should be accessible to everyone.” 
—Wole Soyinka, Conversations with Wole Soyinka 


IN CONCLUDING THE EDITOR’S FOREWORD TO THE 1950 EDITION OF 
D. O. FAGUNWA’S FIRST NOVEL, THE CLASSIC OGBOJU ODE NINU IGBO 


Irunmale, L. Murby spoke generally of the three novels the Yoruba 
author had published by then: 


[IJn their treatment of character and story, in their use of myth and leg- 
end and allegory, and in their proverbial and epigrammatic language [the 
novels] bear definite resemblances to the Odyssey and Beowulf and the 
early medieval romances on the one hand, and on the other hand to that 
great cornerstone of the English novel, Bunyan’s The Pilgrim's Progress. 


Murby’s sentence began with the disclaimer that his knowledge of 
Fagunwa’s novels was “at second hand from reading them in trans- 
lation and from discussing them with Yoruba friends.” The publica- 
tion in 1968 of Wole Soyinka’s The Forest of a Thousand Daemons, 
the first full-length English translation of the first of Fagunwa’s nov- 
els, was still two decades into the future, but by the time I first en- 
countered Murby’s foreword, it was part of literary history. To have 
compared Ogboju Ode Ninu Igbo Irunmale with a work considered 
an unquestioned cornerstone of the English novel, and without even 
knowing the Yoruba language, was not so much odd as puzzling. 
Yet Murby’s brief foreword indicates an uncanny awareness of the 
significance of Fagunwa’s work in the history of a Nigerian literature 
that did not yet exist. His syntax was as simple as his expectations of 
the judgment of “future generations of Nigerians” were teleological. 
The “definite resemblances” that Fagunwa’s writing was perceived 
to “bear... to the Odyssey and Beowulf” were clearly an attempt to 
speak in terms of literary influence. 

Sentiments like Murby’s, though they are by now widely re- 
garded with skepticism from critics who dismiss a teleological view 
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of historical processes, were widely shared in 
their day and played an important role in the 
constitution of literary history by writers and 
critics.’ Indeed, Abiola Irele’s “Tradition and 
the Yoruba Writer,” perhaps the most influ- 
ential attempt to place Fagunwa’s work at the 
base of a new literary culture, works with this 
understanding of tradition, informed in turn 
by T. S. Eliot’s famous essay. The idea of chal- 
lenging this conception of literary history as a 
continuously evolving process manifested it- 
self in the appearance of Ato Quayson’s Stra- 
tegic Transformations in Nigerian Writing. 
Quayson’s postmodernism-inflected reading 
made room in his Nigerian template for the 
work of Ben Okri, who is not a Yoruba writer, 
and eliminated the work of Fagunwa, which 
had been indispensable to Irele’s modernist 
take on Yoruba literary tradition. 

The turn of the 2000s witnessed a large- 
scale reassessment of literary history. The 
notion of world literature was very much 
in the air, and it was hardly conceivable for 
a teacher in the field of postcolonial studies 
to approach literary works in a serious way 
without an acknowledgment of this phenom- 
enon, either in the conventional mode of an 
introductory survey or in the equally system- 
atic mode of a theme-based selection (one 
that would do more to respect the intelligence 
of the students). 

A different set of impulses from that 
which informed Murby’s emphasis on tradi- 
tion and influence thus drove literary studies 
from the late 1990s onward. Scholars in the 
field began to come to terms with the ques- 
tions of globalization and transnationalism. 
There began to appear very detailed, histori- 
cally informed studies of literary works and 
their contexts, reflecting an awareness of 
deeper connections between historical pro- 
cesses and literary practices across the world 
than had been previously acknowledged. Fo- 
cusing on the novel as a uniquely European 
form, Franco Moretti’s essay “Conjectures on 
World Literature” relied on Immanuel Waller- 
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stein’s world-systems model to develop an 
analysis of the relations between literary de- 
velopment and economic history. According 
to this argument, the novel develops in non- 
European societies “as a compromise between 
West European patterns and local reality” (64). 
Pascale Casanova’s The World Republic of Let- 
ters, translated from the French, drew a similar 
analogy between literary production and eco- 
nomic history. Casanova, discussing the rela- 
tion between the invisible formation of literary 
tradition and the linguistic, economic, and po- 
litical rivalries among European nations that 
spread with the global expansion of capital, 
formulated the concept of world literary space. 
In that space, values are created around a liter- 
ary work in which the location of the writer, 
system of evaluation, and aesthetic influences 
are so intertwined as to be understood as the 
effect of symbolic capital. For her, Paris in the 
nineteenth century was such a space. David 
Damrosch, defining as world literature “all 
literary works that circulate beyond their cul- 
ture of origin, either in translation or in their 
original language” (4), reads the early encoun- 
ter between Goethe and his disciple Johann 
Eckermann in Weimar, 1827, and its historical 
reverberations as symptomatic of the “modes 
of circulation” that characterize the subject of 
his inquiry (5), all the more decisive for being 
the vehicle for the Goethe’s coinage of the now 
indispensable term Weltliteratur. 

‘The issue of PMLA dedicated to the special 
topic Globalizing Literary Studies framed the 
discussion of literary studies around questions 
of globalization and cultural difference. Giles 
Gunn, the editor of the issue, which featured a 
stellar cast of contributors, including Edward 
Said, Rey Chow, Stephen Greenblatt, Paul Jay, 
Wai Chee Dimock, and Ian Baucom, stressed 
that the important thing was not so much to 
demonstrate the globalizing of literary studies 
as a fact as to consider its implications: what to 
make of the increased presence, if not domi- 
nance, of the institutional protocols of dif- 
ference brought about by “the interest in the 
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internationalization of literary and cultural 
studies” (18). The general impulse of most of 
the authors in this special issue was to global- 
ize literary studies, an approach that might un- 
wittingly reinforce the paradigm of economic 
globalism, but an awareness of the problematic 
nature of this paradigm from the point of view 
of unequal exchange also informed the broad 
expertise represented in the lineup. 

This interest in world literature was hardly 
the obsession of only literary scholars. In April 
1999, an exchange of birthday greetings in the 
form of solidarity letters between the Mexican 
novelist Carlos Fuentes and his Czech friend, 
the novelist Milan Kundera, focused on the 
relation between the fate of the novel as a ba- 
roque form and Paris as the ground of their 
first meeting as writers. Their defense of the 
form was rich in irony because, on the basis 
of Casanova’s mapping of world literary space, 
the encounter between the two authors in 
1950s Paris marked them as latecomers to that 
republic of letters. They, however, saw things 
as unacknowledged heirs, for, as Kundera 
notes, the baroque “imagination is rather alien 
to the French” (Correspondence). The notion 
of world literature might still strike some ex- 
acting literary scholars as superficial or wa- 
tered down, a smorgasbord of literary cuisines 
served as a sampler, but a combination of ex- 
cellent critical models (of the kind informing 
Damrosch’s analysis) and the persistence of 
the subject in critical and creative productions 
has ensured its institutional viability.” 


This was the broad institutional picture 
for literary studies when, in the spring se- 
mester of 2006, in my first year as an assistant 
professor of comparative literature, I designed 
a topics course titled Folklore and Magical/ 
Animist Realism. My relation to the intellec- 
tual approach that shaped Irele’s reflections 
on an African literary tradition was compli- 
cated by several factors. First, I had long de- 
veloped the habit of considering my subject as 
a writer would consider it and so was familiar 
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with writings in different genres and periods 
(Seneca was as important to me as Marguerite 
Yourcenar, Albert Camus, and Pablo Neruda). 
Following the complementary currents of the 
migration of several generations of scholars 
and the increasingly foreign residency of most 
of the writers who seemed to matter, the argu- 
ment gained grounds in literary circles that Af 
rican literature was in exile (Kom). But reading 
as a writer predisposed my thinking to an idea 
of intéllectual practice as a process of finding 
a place to stand in the world, and I projected 
that African literature was better positioned 
to find this place in the company of literatures 
from comparable backgrounds. Postcolonial- 
ity was arguably the most explicitly articulated 
ground for this sort of comparative work. 
Second, my academic home was one of 
the original centers of comparative litera- 
ture in the United States, and although I had 
trained as what Homi Bhabha would call an 
interstitial postcolonial scholar with an in- 
grained attention to situations of difference 
and heterogeneity, equally interested in litera- 
ture and its others, I was also encouraged to 
demonstrate an ability to teach philologically 
and beyond my expertise so long as I did not 
trespass on the turfs of others. One of only two 
Africanists in my department, I had as col- 
leagues scholars who taught the works of Chi- 
nua Achebe, Femi Osofisan, and Assia Djebar 
under different rubrics. Third, there were col- 
leagues in English, Spanish and Portuguese, 
and French and Italian who had teaching 
and research interests in postcolonial studies, 
commonwealth literature, and francophone 
world literature. We had been introduced; 
we would get along. Fourth, before this job I 
had taught students who came from Turkey, 
Chile, Brazil, and Japan but were no strang- 
ers to either the name or the work of Derek 
Walcott. Now I was in the American Mid- 
west, in a place where the farthest hometown 
of the average student was Gary, Indiana, and 
my casual joke about the oddity of expecting 
Dick Cheney to read The Nation elicited no re- 
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sponse whatsoever. Here was an opportunity 
to make the best of my training and personal 
interests as a writer-scholar-teacher. 

The challenge I set myself for my under- 
graduate course was to teach works from dif- 
ferent historical backgrounds and unequal 
literary cultures together while opting out of 
the survey model commonly used in courses 
on world literature. The premise of that 
model was that either a trendy theme would 
be explored or some world masterpieces rep- 
resented. I developed three related proposi- 
tions that would not be explicitly stated but 
would guide the assignment of primary and 
secondary readings for the course. The first 
came from thesis 6 of Bertolt Brecht’s “A 
Short Organum for the Theater,” on complex 
pleasures: “.. . they are more intricate, richer 
in communication, more contradictory and 
more productive of results” (181). The second 
was based on Edward Said’s notion of travel- 
ing theory. The third came from Alejo Car- 
pentier’s much-neglected argument about the 
unique relation between a “theatrical dispo- 
sition” and poetry in the cultural history of 
Latin America (100). 

The literary texts for the course were So- 
yinka’s translation of Ogboju Ode Ninu Igbo 
Irunmale, John Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, Amos Tutuola’s My Life in the Bush of 
Ghosts, Ben Okri’s The Famished Road, Franz 
Kafka’s The Metamorphosis, Salman Rushdie’s 
The Satanic Verses, Gabriel Garcia Marquez’s 
Innocent Erendira, and Isabel Allende’s The 
House of the Spirits. For someone approach- 
ing these texts from the additional perspec- 
tive of a novelist who had first experienced 
them in the unfinished process of becoming 
a writer, those theoretical propositions were 
not sufficient. The synchronic appearance of 
the PMLA issue on the special topic Global- 
izing Literary Studies and the exchange of let- 
ters between Fuentes and Kundera provided 
a supplement in Kundera’s claim about the 
baroque imagination and the novel in the 
second half of the twentieth century. 
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Murby’s characterization of Ogboju Ode 
Ninu Igbo Irunmale as “bearing resemblances 
to... Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Progress” contin- 
ued to puzzle me, and there was no simple way 
to convince undergraduates that a work noted 
for its “use of myth and legend and allegory” 
had much in common with Isabel Allende’s 
The House of the Spirits, a series of memorable 
portraits of members of a single family, be- 
yond the facts that both were written in a lan- 
guage other than English and that both were 
about a society that was neither European nor 
North American. I thought that if I stressed 
those differences, exploring them specifi- 
cally and without simply opposing them to a 
monolithic European tradition, the Brechtian 
injunction about pleasures that “are more in- 
tricate, richer in communication” would help 
students read better. Besides, between The 
Forest of a Thousand Daemons and The House 
of the Spirits lay The Famished Road, and the 
absence of a strict chronology in the relation 
among them was grounds for the elaboration 
of critical and creative practices that the no- 
tion of world literature currently represented. 
Since it was not the objective of the course to 
focus on representativeness, I rejected differ- 
ence based on exoticism. Finally, although my 
research interests included film and new me- 
dia, I was not going to make concessions to the 
students’ proverbial preference for visual cul- 
ture—in part because my other course that se- 
mester was an introduction to African cinema. 

In his essay “Traveling Theory,” Said em- 
barks on what appears at first glance to be 
serial readings of a number of critics, from 
Georg Lukacs to Lucien Goldmann to Ray- 
mond Williams to Said himself. Like much 
of his work of the 1980s, the essay deals with 
Said’s interest in the crisis in the discipline 
of literary studies caused by the discrepancy 
between actual historical situations and the 
preoccupations of academics. But the gen- 
eral review of the relation between histori- 
cal situation and literary study turns out to 
be instead a resolute attempt to advance a 
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historical approach that raises “questions of 
theory and of criticism in ways suitable to 
situations in which we find ourselves” (230). 

The central question is, What happens to 
a theory when it moves from one place to an- 
other? Said examines an example, the trans- 
formation that Lukacs’s idea about history and 
class consciousness underwent in the hands of 
Goldmann, who was his former student and 
worked as a historian at the Sorbonne. Lukacs 
wrote as a militant of the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic immediately after World War I, 
hoping for a revolutionary transformation 
of society, but the position of Goldmann as a 
historian meant that he could put the ideas of 
his master to use only in the realm of scholar- 
ship. Thus the awareness that the proletariat 
could be an agent of social transformation in 
Hungary got a new life as a textualized read- 
ing of world vision, “a collective consciousness 
expressed in the work of certain highly gifted 
writers” (234), such as Pascal and Racine. Said 
is quick to describe this mode of travel as a 
degradation, but he is just as quick to reject 
the notion that “degradation here has a moral 
implication, ... rather. . . [it] conveys the low- 
ering of color, the greater degree of distance, 
the loss of immediate force that occurs when 
Goldmann’s notion of consciousness and the- 
ory are compared with the meaning and role 
intended by Lukacs for theory” (236). 

A similar process occurred when, through 
Goldmann’s visit to Cambridge in 1970, Wil- 
liams was encouraged to view Lukacs’s ideas 
as useful in a critic’s understanding of how 
what is liberating in one situation can, when 
it travels, become a trap in another. Said’s ar- 
gument culminates in a critical assessment 
of the appropriation in literary studies in the 
1980s of the work of Michel Foucault. For a 
scholar whose own groundbreaking work, 
Orientalism, was informed by Foucault’s no- 
tion of archaeology, Said is bracingly critical 
of the French historian’s “unwillingness to 
take seriously his own ideas about resistance 
to power” (246) and clearly opposes this un- 
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willingness to the positions of such politically 
engaged intellectuals as Antonio Gramsci and 
Noam Chomsky. 

What Said ignores or, more accurately, 
subordinates to his analysis is a much older 
argument about traveling theory, one pro- 
posed by Marx and Engels in a short sec- 
tion of “Manifesto of the Communist Party” 
titled “German, or ‘True, Socialism.” Ger- 
man socialism is one of the three kinds that 
the authors characterize as reactionary, the 
other two being feudal socialism and petit- 
bourgeois socialism: all are marked by the 
transformation of a serious political struggle 
into a literary battle. Marx and Engels write 
about true socialism in Germany: 


[The] Socialist and Communist literature of 
France [that] originated under the pressure 
of a bourgeoisie in power, and that was an 
expression of the struggle against this power, 
was introduced into Germany at a time when 
the bourgeoisie, in that country, had just be- 
gun its contest with feudal absolutism. Ger- 
man philosophers . . . eagerly seized on this 
literature, only forgetting, that when these 
writings immigrated from France into Ger- 
many, French social conditions had not im- 
migrated with them. In contact with German 
social conditions, this French literature lost its 
immediate practical significance and assumed 
a purely literary aspect. (Tucker 493-94) 


Thus the demands of the French Revolu- 
tion became the demands of “Practical Rea- 
son” in Germany, the economic functions of 
money became “Alienation of Humanity,” 
the French criticism of the bourgeois state 
became “the dethronement of the Category 
of the General” (494). And so forth. All this 
criticism, written by Marx and Engels with 
mocking logic, with unapologetic name- 
calling and healthily dismissive turns of 
phrase, seemed tailor-made for Said, who at 
the time was an active member of the Pales- 
tinian Liberation Organization and already a 
target of relentless attacks from conservative 
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supporters of the Israeli government in the 
United States. The text by Marx and Engels, 
predating Lukacs’s History and Class Con- 
sciousness by several decades, was an early in- 
stance of the process of reification that Lukacs 
discussed in that work. But for Said, a suave 
man of culture, a lover of fine music with a 
well-tuned sense of style, turning to the writ- 
ings of Marx for an analytic example would 
have been out of place. A gesture to Marx 
through Gramsci sufficed. In the perspec- 
tive of my course’s diverse streams, paying an 
equal attention to Marx’s and Engels’s origi- 
nal ideas would ensure that both the classic 
Yoruba text and the canonical Spanish one 
(Innocent Eréndira) were similarly admissible. 

With these two complementary texts— 
“German, or ‘True’ Socialism” and “Traveling 
Theory’—as the frame for the course’s histor- 
ical scope, it was possible to explore a number 
of modes of trafficking in ideas. 


But a gesture to only Marx and Said would 
not suffice for me. From its title, Folklore and 
Magical/Animist Realism, the course might 
appear primed to make connections among 
several incommensurable ideas and practices. 
The splicing of “magical” with “animist,” how- 
ever, indicated that something else needed to 
stand beside the phrase traditionally attrib- 
uted to the work of Latin American writers. 
There were pertinent questions about allegory 
in seventeenth-century England, twentieth- 
century Nigeria, and early-twentieth-century 
central Europe; about the literary mode called 
magical or marvelous realism, from Garcia 
Marquez through Rushdie to Okri, whose re- 
lation to the Nigerian literary scene by way of 
Tutuola was a theme of Quayson’s monograph; 
about Kafka’s position as a modernist central 
European writer whose use of allegory was in- 
fused with a symbolism that projected events 
from the point of view of the protagonist (Ho- 
nig 64); and finally about folklore and the dif- 
ficulty of applying the term magical realism to 
such extremely diverse materials and cultures. 
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Damrosch’s argument that the “variability of 
a work of world literature is one of its consti- 
tutive features—one of its greatest strengths 
when the work is well presented and read well, 
and its greatest vulnerability when it is mis- 
handled or misappropriated by its newfound 
foreign friends” (5) helped me create the con- 
nections among all these items. 

Nor would mere gesture suffice. Another 
way of meeting the challenge of connecting 
was to focus on examples of literary criticism 
by African or Africanist scholars that dealt 
directly with these topics. The historical ba- 
sis for the intertwined positions of Fagunwa 
and Okri as decisive figures was provided in 
the transnational circulation of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress and the spread of literary forms in 
West Africa, where Okri’s magical realist text 
was received alongside Kojo Laing’s Search 
Sweet Country and Syl Cheney-Coker’s The 
Last Harmattan of Alusine Dunbar. Soyinka’s 
translation of Fagunwa’s text into English 
widened the sphere of its circulation, but 
Okri’s location in Thatcher-era England pro- 
vided an additional justification. 

I give three examples of this aspect of Af- 
rican literary history. The first is a study, by 
Isabel Hofmeyr, a South African scholar, of 
the different historical and cultural processes 
for the domestication of Bunyan’s The Pil- 
grim’s Progress, a study that led her to char- 
acterize the book as a transnational text. The 
Pilgrim’s Progress exists in most African lan- 
guages with a print culture, from the earliest 
translation of the Bible into Yoruba in 1866 
to the latest in Gwari in 1960.’ In her reading 
of Fagunwa in relation to Bunyan, Hofmeyr 
argues that the Yoruba author conceived of 
allegory as “a form of spectacle that is con- 
sequently highly memorable. Partly because 
of this visualness, allegory is an ‘exportable’ 
form...” (193). The circulation of ideas on 
which Marx and Said based the notion of 
traveling theory was enabled by translation as 
a creative practice, although neither of them 
explicitly discussed this topic. Hofmeyr’s 
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argument is that Fagunwa’s use of “elements 
of Bunyan” amounts to a form of cultural 
translation, the conscious creation of a “fic- 
tive world... as an expansible portfolio of 
spiritual and supernatural possibilities” (194). 

Taking a similarly transnational turn but 
using the genre of magical realism, Brenda 
Cooper discusses how three West African 
writers have used elements of the genre in 
their work. In Okri’s Booker-winning novel, 
The Famished Road, but also in the novels of 
Cheney-Coker, from Sierra Leone, and Laing, 
from Ghana, Cooper identifies fundamental 
expressions of magical realism with a geneal- 
ogy traceable to Garcia Marquez. With par- 
ticular reference to Okri’s writing, she points 
to the formation of a class of Third World cos- 
mopolitans (a characterization derived from 
Timothy Brennan [viii]) who, being histori- 
cally foreign to the Western metropolis where 
they worked, were simultaneously “quite dis- 
tant from the mass of workers and peasants 
that populate their countries of origin” and 
“produce[d] the bulk of the literature and cul- 
ture of their countries” (18). Such a community 
of writers using English and living in London 
(or New York) could not be reduced to earlier 
rubrics of national literature or common- 
wealth literature, as Salman Rushdie declares 
in a controversial essay, “Commonwealth Lit- 
erature’ Does Not Exist.” Yet this community 
could account for the success of The Famished 
Road to the extent that the novel’s politics of 
what Cooper calls “hybridity” (69-74) was cal- 
culated, through specific marketing tactics, to 
stand in contrast to the national realist modes 
in the writings of novelists like Achebe and 
Ngigi wa Thiong’o, while participating in a 
system of transaction in which “magical real- 
ism, after the Latin American boom, becomes 
the literary language of the emergent post- 
colonial world” (30). 

Heavily invested in magical realism as a 
distinct generic form bearing the burden of 
Third World experiences, Cooper presents 
a rigorous analysis that nevertheless lacks a 
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broader conceptual horizon. This horizon is 
provided in the third example, Harry Garu- 
ba’s “Explorations in Animist Materialism.” 
Garuba’s aim is to provide a cultural basis 
for magical realism by relating its modes of 
signification to a variety of lived experiences 
in postcolonial, black, or colored societies. 
As aterm, magical realism is “too narrow to 
describe the multiplicity of representational 
choices” to be found in the texts usually 
grouped under it. Thus Garuba supplements 
magical realism with what he calls “animist 
materialism,” the quasi-religious belief rest- 
ing on the creed “that things possess a life of 
their own and... that when their souls are 
awakened their breath is freed and may mi- 
grate into other objects” (272). This move in- 
formed the coupling or splicing in the title of 
our course. Garuba’s reading of a stream of 
cultural beliefs is grounded in the claim that 


the representational and linguistic practices 
underwritten by an animist conception of the 
world are much larger in scope and dimension 
than the concept of magical realism could pos- 
sibly describe. ... However, magical realism as 
developed by the Latin American writers... 
possesses an urban, cosmopolitan aspect (from 
the perspective of the writers) and an ironizing 
attitude, which are not necessarily elements of 
the animistic narrative or its writers. (274) 


Comparing this passage with Carpen- 
tier’s view of the role of endogenous modes 
of performance in the constitution of Latin 
American poetry and later the novel reveals 
the vast differences in literary history that a 
generalized use of magical realism for Latin 
American and West African texts occludes. 
Because these differences matter, one should 
not jointly oppose them to a monolithic Eu- 
rope. Carpentier speaks with conviction 
about “a culture and a theatrical disposi- 
tion which gave poetry an importance long 
lost in many countries in Europe” (100), but 
he also cautions against the urge to “reduce 
Latin American literature to what was merely 
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the rapid translation and dissemination of a 
handful of writers by various publishers in 
Europe and the U. S. in one particular period” 
(110; emphasis added). By opting to speak of 
the baroque impulse in his, Garcia Marquez’s, 
and Miguel Angel Asturias’s works as a lin- 
guistic practice that “corresponds to Latin 
American sensibility” (107), Carpentier an- 
ticipates Kundera’s salutary identification of 
a common orientation for the literatures of 
central Europe and Latin America. In fact, 
he anticipates much more. Kundera’s letter 
to Fuentes was a rehash of the main ideas of 
his 1996 Testaments Betrayed. The opening 
chapter of that book, titled “The Day Panurge 
No Longer Makes People Laugh,” concludes 
by focusing on the exciting new trends in the 
history of the novel that were now appear- 
ing in non-European societies. According to 
Kundera, citing the examples of Rushdie and 
the Martinican writer Patrick Chamoiseau, 
this was “the novel from below the thirty-fifth 
parallel, the novel of the South .. . character- 
ized by an extraordinary sense of the real 
coupled with an untrammeled imagination 
that breaks every rule of plausibility” (29). 
This submission is the culmination of 
a larger argument, a staunch defense of the 
novel—against provincialism and against 
clerical and corporate fundamentalisms—as 
“the realm in which moral judgment is sus- 
pended” (6-8). At the core of the argument is 
a high-spirited reading of Rushdie’s The Sa- 
tanic Verses, a work better known for bringing 
trouble to its author at the hands of defenders 
of Islam. Kundera appraises the signal features 
of Rushdie’s novel—profanation, the clash of 
artistic and political principles, the amalga- 
mation of different histories, the musical- 
compositional format—as a tropical renewal 
of the European novel, a tradition begin- 
ning with Rabelais and continuing through 
Thomas Mann and Kafka. Rushdie is a scru- 
pulous student of the history of literature, and 
his Saladin Chamcha recalls Kafka’s Gregor 
Samsa. The story has come full circle: Moret- 
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ti’s description of a world literature novel as a 
compromise between a Western formal influ- 
ence and local materials is little more than a 
sociological characterization of the process of 
exchange captured in Kundera’s seemingly id- 
iosyncratic readings. As far as magical realism 
is concerned, Western capital is still an impor- 
tant center for this exchange, even though its 
force as an embodiment of cultural capital 
pertains in different ways to the texts in the 
course. In this terrain of carefully curated 
exchanges whose protocols mirror the opera- 
tions of corporate capitalism, the baroque is 
not unique to central Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica. Passages from The Forest of a Thousand 
Daemons and The House of the Spirits evoke 
a sense of instant recognition, even though we 
know that Fagunwa never read Allende. 


I have taught Folklore and Magical/Ani- 
mist Realism several times. Of all my under- 
graduate classes, it has enrolled the highest 
number of students aiming to become writers, 
journalists, or curators. From the class discus- 
sion of Tutuola’s My Life in the Bush of Ghosts, 
one student, convinced that he had discovered 
his purpose in life, went on to read the au- 
thor’s other novels with a determination that 
I commended by joking that it was probably a 
good idea he hadn't first encountered Tutuola 
through The Palmwine Drinkard, or he might 
have taken to the bottle instead! On another 
occasion, a student brought his knowledge of 
Frantz Fanon’s The Wretched of the Earth to 
a reading of The Satanic Verses but had to be 
nudged to focus on the novel’s inversion of 
the native-settler dynamic. Rushdie himself 
intended this inversion, but it took a com- 
parative perspective to make students see the 
connection. As an expatriate critic-teacher- 
writer, a black settler in America who reads 
Fanon as a theorist of African anticolonial- 
ism, I have also become more keenly aware of 
the mutability of the relation between native 
and settler that, in Hegelian terms, once con- 
demned both to eternal doom. 
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Although I resolutely resisted the temp- 
tation to open the course to other media, 
especially cinema, secondary considerations 
about the marketability of magical realism 
and the educational-religious reasons be- 
hind the canonical status of Fagunwa’s first 
novel have analytic values all their own. In 
response to questions about contingencies of 
production, I imagine a course entirely dedi- 
cated to the politics of postcolonial art, focus- 
ing on literature’s others—cinema, television, 
music—and with inspiration from two most 
unlikely sources: Hal Valance’s intuitions as a 
marketing guru and the marks that the media 
in urban Nigeria left on the composition of 
Tutuola’s novel. An important factor here is 
that I now have the additional title of associ- 
ate professor of cinema and media studies. 





NOTES 


1. A good example of the teleological approach to liter- 
ature is Fagunwa himself, whose essay “Writing a Novel” 
reflects his awareness of the work of English writers such 
as Bunyan and Edmund Spenser and who understands his 
writing as “our special contribution to the literary history 
of the world” (Lindfors 76). 

2. Alexander Beecroft finds fault with both Casanova and 
Moretti and proposes a method that “recognize[s] the multi- 
ple centers and systems of cultural power in operation across 
human history, and in addition will affirm that profound 
theoretical insights can and must come from the study of 
diverse literatures, rather than from the study of a core tra- 
dition or from the work of a dedicated class of theoreticians 
exempted from the cultural labor of textual analysis” (91). 

3. Hofmeyr writes “Gbari,” but ’'m not sure of that as 
the name of a Nigerian language; “Gwari” is a more prob- 
able name. See her appendix (241-43). 
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WORKING FOR MORE THAN FIFTEEN YEARS IN PUBLIC UNIVERSI- 
TIES—FIRST AS A GRADUATE TEACHING ASSISTANT, THEN AS A NON- 


tenure-track full-timer, finally making my way onto the tenure 
track—taught me a great deal about how public education works and 
literature’s place in a world where the concepts of the public and ed- 
ucation are devalued if not attacked. J. M. Coetzee’s novel Disgrace 
stages some of the challenges of teaching literature in the contem- 
porary university. The novel’s protagonist, David Lurie, is a Roman- 
ticist struggling to connect with his students: “[H]e does not expect 
them to know about fallen angels or where Byron might have read 
of them. What he does expect is a round of goodnatured guesses 
which, with luck, he can guide toward the mark.” He is disappointed 
by the virtual impossibility of this task: “[H]e has long ceased to be 
surprised at the range of ignorance of his students. Post-Christian, 
posthistorical, postliterate, they might as well have been hatched 
from eggs yesterday” (32). In this context, he thinks—and readers 
probably agree—that he is “no great shakes as a teacher” (63). 

I am of two minds when I think about Lurie as a teacher.’ 
When I first read Disgrace as a graduate student, I saw his teach- 
ing method—his attachment to lecturing and himself as bearer of 
knowledge, his contempt for his students—as just one more sign of 
his ideological backwardness. Like many aspiring teachers of the 
post-1960s generation, I subscribed to a critique of dominant modes 
of education as implicated in preserving the status quo, designed 
primarily to train students in the 


“rules” of good behavior, i.e. the attitude that should be observed by every 
agent in the division of labour, according to the job he is “destined” for: 
rules of morality, civic and professional conscience, which actually means 
rules of respect for the socio-technical division of labour and ultimately 
the rules of the order established by class domination. (Althusser 1337) 


While critics like Louis Althusser helped me see education as a 
system of social sorting, pedagogy classes aimed at training me as 
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a graduate assistant to teach composition 
courses introduced me to the alternative 
methods proposed in Paulo Freire’s Pedagogy 
of the Oppressed. Freire also sees traditional 
education “indoctrinating [students] to adapt 
to the world of oppression” in terms not only 
of content but also of form (65). To decolo- 
nize education, then, requires a new peda- 
gogical form. For Freire, traditional teaching 
too often relies on what he famously calls the 
banking method, in which “narration (with 
the teacher as narrator) leads the students to 
memorize mechanically the narrated con- 
tent.” This pedagogy supports the status quo 
by turning students “into ‘containers,’ into 
‘receptacles’ to be ‘filled’ by the teacher” (58). 
He argues for a problem-posing method in 
which “the teacher presents the material to 
the students for their consideration, and re- 
considers his earlier considerations as the 
students express their own” (68). Through 
this kind of dialogue, the students are en- 
couraged to see the world “not as a lecture, 
but as a problem” (101) that they, too, are in- 
vited to work toward resolving. Freire’s radi- 
cal pedagogy seeks to encourage empowered 
and humanized students through decentered 
teacher-leaders more responsive and attuned 
to the desires of their subaltern interlocutors. 

Examples from Disgrace of Lurie’s need 
for a fuller commitment to Freirian problem 
posing are easy to find. His attempts to fill his 
students with appreciation—or at least un- 
derstanding—of Wordsworth are met with 
“silence” and “blank incomprehension” (21, 
22). His lecturing in the classroom reflects 
the views of teaching he expresses outside it. 
Early in the novel, he thinks of the prostitute 
he is visiting as an ideal student for her will- 
ingness to please him: she is “a ready learner, 
compliant, pliant” (5). Later, he thinks of one 
long diatribe he delivers to his daughter as 
“his homily,” and in another conversation 
with her realizes “he is getting carried away; 
he is lecturing” (74, 91). Understanding the 
novel through this Freirian lens, we see Lurie 
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as a lecturer seeking to retain his centrality 
in the classroom and, by extension, as a white 
man unable to give up his privilege in post- 
apartheid South Africa. 

Reading Disgrace again, as someone 
making a career of teaching at the university 
level, I find myself uncomfortably identify- 
ing with the pedagogical challenges Lurie 
faces. This identification is uncomfortable 
because he is sexist, racist, elitist, and refuses 
to change: he is fired after taking advantage 
of one of his students in part because he in- 
sists that he won’t submit to counseling—he 
calls it “re-education” (66)—or in any other 
way “deny [his] nature” (90). He is not, then, 
a willing learner, even if he thinks that teach- 
ing has taught him that “the one who comes 
to teach learns the keenest of lessons, while 
those who come to learn learn nothing” (5). 
My identification is neither with his frustra- 
tions about the limitations of his students nor 
with his related tendency to see them as sex- 
ual objects; it is with his struggles against the 
modern corporatization of education, which 
undermines the fundamental premises of the 
endeavor and neutralizes the oppositional 
potential of the radical pedagogy inspired by 
Freire and the 1960s. 

In Lurie’s world, the nonhierarchical edu- 
cational model, in which teachers are no longer 
authoritative figures, is no longer revolution- 
ary; in fact, it fits in quite well with a neoliberal 
model of education intent on undermining 
faculty governance and turning the univer- 
sity over to a business model.” In Disgrace, the 
decentering of the teacher that may not take 
place in Lurie’s classroom but is nonetheless 
noticeable in the larger dynamics of his uni- 
versity is not an anticolonial reversal of power 
dynamics but an abandonment of the idea that 
education is in any way about learning: 


He earns his living at Cape Technical Univer- 
sity, formerly Cape Town University College. 
Once a professor of Modern Languages, he 
has been, since Classics and Modern Lan- 
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guages were closed down as part of the great 
rationalization, adjunct professor of commu- 
nications. Like all rationalized personnel, he 
is allowed one special-field course a year, ir- 
respective of enrolment, because that is good 
for morale. This year he is offering a course in 
the Romantic poets. For the rest he teaches 
Communications 101, “Communication 
Skills,” and Communications 201, “Advanced 
Communications Skills.” Although he devotes 
hours each day to his new discipline, he finds 
its first premise, as enunciated in the Commu- 
nications 101 handbook, preposterous: “Hu- 
man society has created language in order that 
we may communicate our thoughts, feelings, 
and intentions to each other.” His own opin- 
ion, which he does not air, is that the origins 
of speech lie in song, and the origins of song 
in the need to fill out with sound the overlarge 
and rather empty human soul. (3-4) 


The rationalization that Lurie has experienced 
has a double meaning: on the one hand, hu- 
manistic study has been subordinated to the 
logic of instrumentality, in which courses of 
study and classroom activities must be as- 
sessed by measurable outcomes and oriented 
toward preparing students for an (often ill- 
defined) job market. In Lurie’s university, 
communications, which can more readily 
define its goals in terms of giving students 
concrete and marketable skills, replaces dis- 
ciplines, such as literary or classical studies, 
that are less able (or willing) to adapt to quan- 
tification and utility. Lurie becomes a func- 
tionary, one of the “clerks in a post-religious 
age” (14), who shuffles papers instead of en- 
gaging students: “[H]e fulfils to the letter his 
obligations toward them, their parents, and 
the state. Month after month he sets, collects, 
reads, and annotates their assignments, cor- 
recting lapses in punctuation, spelling and 
usage, interrogating weak arguments, ap- 
pending to each paper a brief, considered cri- 
tique” (4-5). The “great rationalization” is also 
simply an excuse: it provides ideological cover 
for gutting institutions like faculty gover- 
nance, tenure, and academic freedom in order 
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to turn the professoriat into a labor force that 
can be paid less and treated as expendable. 
Jarad Zimbler describes how this rationaliza- 
tion of education in South Africa explicitly 
meant to imitate the neoliberal model that 
United States foreign policy was pushing for 
countries transitioning to democracy.’ 

Imposing neoliberal principles on one 
of the few remaining holdouts from market 
fundamentalism becomes rationalized as 
necessary to meet the new budgetary reali- 
ties of the postmodern service economy. As 
Christopher Newfield describes, neoliberal- 
ism has transformed education based on the 
belief that “since the New University would 
be judged by its economic contribution, and 
since private enterprise drove the creation of 
economic value, there was no reason not to 
privatize the university’s core functions—that 
is, to make them more responsive to market 
forces and business methods” (10). In Dis- 
grace, this is a world where all aspects of life 
have become commodified. After his daugh- 
ter is raped, Lurie reflects: 


Too many people, too few things. What there is 
must go into circulation, so that everyone can 
have a chance to be happy for a day. That is the 
theory; hold to the theory and to the comforts 
of theory. Not human evil, just a vast circula- 
tory system, to whose workings pity and terror 
are irrelevant. That is how one must see life in 
this country: in its schematic aspect. Other- 
wise one could go mad. Cars, shoes; women 
too. There must be some niche in the system 
for women and what happens tothem. _—_(98) 


He perceives and wants to resist this neolib- 
eral commodification of everything yet repro- 
duces its logic in his sexual relationship with 
Melanie. Market fundamentalism’s ability to 
present free trade not as an ideology but as a 
value-neutral circulation system has been key 
to allowing neoliberalism to restructure the 
South African—not to mention the United 
States—economy without taking responsibil- 
ity for the violences and inequalities it inflicts.* 
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Coetzee’s novels, such as Foe, Waiting 
for the Barbarians, and The Life and Times 
of Michael K, consistently explore the philo- 
sophical underpinnings of the student-teacher 
relationship and its complicity in colonial and 
totalitarian hierarchies.’ Age of Iron, the novel 
preceding Disgrace, has a university employee 
as its protagonist and explicitly questions the 
radical power of problem-posing education. 
Despite the assertion of its democratic poten- 
tial by scholars like Martha Nussbaum, who 
argues that “Socratic critical inquiry . . . is 
utterly unauthoritarian” (50), Age of Iron de- 
picts Socratic questioning as only the illusion 
of openness: “It is the trick one uses to make 
one’s own answer seem to come from the 
child. Ventriloquism, the legacy of Socrates, as 
oppressive in Africa as it was in Athens” (98). 
The novel here identifies this problem posing 
as no less leading than the lecture; in some 
ways it is more intrusive, because it insists not 
just on superficial memorization but also on 
the internalization of another perspective.° 

While making the protagonist of Age of 
Iron a retired professor invokes pedagogy as 
a central concern but avoids specific campus 
dynamics, Coetzee’s novels, beginning with 
Disgrace, place these pedagogical challenges 
and philosophical conundrums into the real 
world context of the education system’s trans- 
formation during the late twentieth and early 
twenty-first centuries. Elizabeth Costello and 
Diary of a Bad Year comment on this new 
educational context. In Elizabeth Costello, 
Costello argues with a professor who calls the 
humanities “the core of the university” and 
thinks to herself, “She may be an outsider, but 
if she were asked to name the core of the uni- 
versity, today, its core discipline, she would 
say it was moneymaking” (125). This cynical 
reflection is unpacked by Sefior C, one of the 
narrators of Diary of a Bad Year: 


It was always a bit of a lie that universities 
were self-governing institutions. Neverthe- 
less, what universities suffered during the 
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1980s and 1990s was pretty shameful, as un- 
der the threat of having their funding cut they 
allowed themselves to be turned into business 
enterprises, in which professors who had pre- 
viously carried on their enquiries in sovereign 
freedom were transformed into harried em- 
ployees required to fulfill quotas under the 
scrutiny of professional managers. Whether 
the old powers of the professoriat will ever be 
restored is much to be doubted. (35) 


The aspiration to have equal classroom in- 
teraction between decentered teachers and 
empowered students runs up against the re- 
ality that most university classes are taught 
by adjuncts and graduate students who have 
no time or resources to be ivory-tower intel- 
lectuals, while most students are working and 
taking on debt to finance their education and 
so must see it as an economic investment that 
will yield a quick return.’ When Melanie’s 
father, the middle school teacher, tells Lurie 
that his story is of “how... the mighty [are] 
fallen,” the former professor thinks, “Yes, 
there has been a fall, no doubt about that. But 
mighty? Does mighty describe him? He thinks 
of himself as obscure and growing obscurer. 
A figure from the margins of history” (Dis- 
grace 167). 

Freire suggested that changing the 
teacher-student dynamic would transform 
education. Coetzee’s work points to how in 
actually existing educational institutions in- 
teractions between students and teachers are 
an increasingly small aspect of the univer- 
sity’s power dynamics. The Freirian assump- 
tion of the teacher as all-powerful god of the 
classroom in need of deconstruction, an as- 
sumption that Melanie’s father echoes, may 
not adequately describe the main inequali- 
ties in the corporate university, where teach- 
ers are viewed as an inconvenient expense in 
the delivery of the product. Jeffrey Williams, 
a leading voice in what is taking shape as the 
field of critical university studies, describes 
an academe that “is actually populated by 
overworked and underpaid adjuncts or grad- 
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uate students,” so that “instead of being ex- 
emplary figures of the postwar meritocracy, 
the current generation of faculty more likely 
represents the job-traumatized” (146). The 
result is that “professors are no longer privi- 
leged professionals but part of the downsized 
[contemporary] world” (165). 

Coetzee raises the possibility, uncom- 
fortable as it is when voiced through sexist 
defenders of white male privilege like Da- 
vid Lurie or Sefior C, that progressive hopes 
about the democratization of education have 
been coopted by proponents of privatiza- 
tion and inequality, who have no interest in 
liberation pedagogy, preferring educational 
outcomes that resemble Althusserian societal 
sorting. Universities turned into vocational 
institutions, oriented toward instrumental- 
ism and outcome-based assessment—Cape 
Town University College, now rationalized 
into Cape Technical University—promise 
a reproduction of the social order. Freirian 
challenges to hierarchy in the classroom may 
even reinforce the power structures in the 
university as a whole, where students are con- 
sidered consumers and most classes are run 
by instructors who are paid poverty wages 
and have no job security. It is no coincidence 
that Freire’s writings are still frequently used 
to train instructors in composition studies, a 
field where nearly all the classes are offered 
by adjuncts and graduate teaching assistants.* 
The idea of the teacher as facilitator rather 
than bearer of knowledge is well suited to 
put essentially unqualified teachers in these 
classrooms. It is in this context that Freirian 
composition pedagogy is aimed at teachers 
whose main challenge is not having too much 
authority but being regarded by the univer- 
sity as interchangeable parts. 

That the liberationist pedagogy of the 
1960s might be coopted by neoliberal projects 
should come as no surprise. Luc Boltanski 
and Eve Chiapello argue that “the new spirit 
of capitalism” has developed in the economy 
as a whole as a result of the cooption of 1960s 
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radicalism. The language of freedom gets de- 
ployed for projects like deregulation in order 
to liberate the market or flexibility of labor, 
which really means the ability for employ- 
ers to fire workers more easily. The removal 
of government subsidies for public education 
can be framed as empowerment of students 
through their participation in an ownership 
economy, where they take responsibility for 
their own education by self-financing through 
massive debt. Antiestablishment challenges to 
traditional institutions, including academe, 
have become a tool to dismantle the aspects 
of those institutions that operate outside 
a market logic. This dismantling has been 
particularly acute for public institutions be- 
cause of neoliberalism’s “anti-statism,” which 
Boltanski and Chiapello argue “has its origins 
in the critique of the state developed by the 
ultra-left in the 1960s and 1970s.” Although 
“the radical critique of the state as an appara- 
tus of domination and oppression” may have 
been initially directed at “the compromise 
between capitalism and the state” (202), it has 
been adapted to attack the welfare state and 
the concept of the public good as a whole. 

In this light, the decentered classroom 
sounds very much like preparation for the 
working conditions expected under the new 
spirit of capitalism. Corporate models em- 
phasize the decentering of the workplace as 
more suited to controlling labor than author- 
itarian projects of old. Boltanski and Chia- 
pello cite a 1970s-era report by the National 
Council of French Employers: 


It is necessary to “create a situation in which 
workers are intrinsically motivated by the 
work they perform,” by assigning “the worker 
a set of tasks adding elements of responsi- 
bility and participation.” ... The main ob- 
stacles to the diffusion of this innovation 
will derive—so the reporter predicts—from 
managerial staff, whose behavior it would 
be advisable to alter through “the method of 
group work.” In fact, “an evolution in meth- 
ods of comment is an indispensable condition 
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for altering the image of industry.” Cadres 
could “formulate a problem and ask the work- 
force for solutions.” The final phase, which is 
still largely hypothetical, consists in wage- 
earners themselves “identifying the problems, 
discussing possible solutions, and then arriv- 
ing at shared decisions.” (193) 


This context significantly reframes my 
Freirian excitement about alternative peda- 
gogies. Instead of challenging a totalitarian 
status quo, I am in fact training my students 
in precisely the methods and methodologies 
of a corporate world that has integrated and 
adapted 1960s institutional critiques. Instead 
of empowering my students through a decen- 
tered classroom, I participate in education as 
social sorting. 

By telling this story in South Africa, Dis- 
grace shows how some challenges to privilege 
can reinforce the most powerful. Lurie is 
privileged in terms of race, gender, and cul- 
tural capital, and his adherence to an ideology 
of disinterested art could in other contexts be 
taken as conservatively supporting the status 
quo. Yet in this contemporary context his 
belief in the artist’s autonomy from market 
forces represents dissent from the dominant 
order. That desire for intellectual autonomy 
may be residual, in Raymond Williams’s 
sense, of “certain experiences, meanings, and 
values which cannot be expressed or substan- 
tially verified in terms of the dominant cul- 
ture, but are nevertheless lived and practised 
on the basis of the residue—cultural as well as 
social—of some previous social and cultural 
institution or formation.” Teaching literature 
thus may not be a vanguardist activity, but 
the residual can nonetheless “have an alter- 
native or oppositional relation to the domi- 
nant culture” (122).? This oppositionality is 
not straightforward, since literature retains a 
place in the university at least in part because, 
like all residual structures, “some part of it, 
some version of it—and especially if the resi- 
due is from some major area of the past—will 
in most cases have to be incorporated if the 
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effective dominant culture is to make sense in 
these areas” (123). Yet in not capitulating fully 
to the logic of the market, activities like the 
teaching of literature can, as Pierre Bourdieu 
puts it, “become subversive forces” as “forces 
of ‘conservation, which it is too facile to treat 
as conservative forces, [which] are also, in an- 
other respect, forces of resistance to the estab- 
lishment of the new order” (167).’° 

Disgrace presents the corporatization of 
the university in the context of these larger 
societal changes; it makes clear the danger 
of simple nostalgia while demonstrating pre- 
cisely how the teaching of literature may be 
productively out of joint with the march of 
neoliberalism. Although I suggested a chro- 
nology in the two opposing ways that I have 
thought about Lurie, the truth is that they 
coexist in my reading of the novel. Disgrace 
shows the challenges of teaching literature 
in the contemporary university but also the 
fallacy of thinking that education today is a 
fall from a better time. Being aware of how 
the corporate university coopts the Freirian 
impulse toward deauthorizing the professor 
does not mean that the response to that threat 
should be to reinstitute the authoritarian 
classroom. Disgrace reminds us that in some 
ways the easiest critique of the neoliberal 
takeover of the university, in which we pine 
for the loss of professorial privilege, is itself 
a form of revanchism. Longing for a world 
in which someone like Lurie maintained his 
privilege—the perspective of the secretary 
Lurie dates, who tells him that it was “easier” 
for “your generation” because “whatever the 
rights and wrongs of the situation, at least 
you knew where you were” (9)—is not the 
answer. Literature teachers in the corporate 
university today must resist the temptation 
to oppose the neoliberal appropriation of de- 
mocratizing pedagogical practices by simply 
returning to the authoritative teacher; they 
must combine the reinvigoration of previous 
institutions—for example, unionization as a 
way of reclaiming collective power—with the 
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imagining of new projects in which critical 
university studies bring theoretical insights 
to bear on our working conditions. 
Remembering that Melanie’s father sees 
Lurie as mighty suggests that the failed pro- 
fessor’s self-conception might not be the only 
one relevant. Lurie’s nostalgia for professo- 
rial authority is of a part with his nostalgia 
for apartheid and prefeminist patriarchy. It 
may be, the novel suggests, that the crisis of 
academe is an opportunity for professorial 
redefinition: not a welcome opportunity, per- 
haps, but one that may be unavoidable. This 
troubling, mixed-blessings formula is not un- 
like the idea that the traumas the characters 
suffer in the novel might be learning experi- 
ences. Melanie’s father even voices this per- 
spective, suggesting that after the affair, “the 
question is not are we sorry? The question is, 
what have we learned?” (172). That sexually 
preying on a student might become for Lu- 
rie a teaching moment is disturbing, echoing 
one of his slimier moments, when he tells a 
student journalist he was “enriched by the ex- 
perience” (56). But even if Lurie insists that he 
will not learn—an insistence that numerous 
critics dispute’’—there is much that faculty 
members who have been on the receiving end 
of neoliberal structural adjustment at public 
universities are learning about the workings 
of today’s global capitalism. Any resurgent 
relevance for literature, education, or the 
public will need to make use of that learning. 


NoTES 


1. Gayatri Spivak offers a well-known reading of 
teaching in Disgrace. A number of critics, including Jarad 
Zimbler and Michalinos Zembylas, have responded to it, 
and her interpretation of Coetzee’s work has shaped my 
own ideas about how it represents pedagogy. The issue of 
teaching and learning in Disgrace is also framed in impor- 
tant ways by Michael Marais, who focuses on the novel’s 
representation of “the sympathetic imagination” (75), the 
idea that literature can teach us to behave more ethically 
by imagining ourselves in the place of the other. Marais 
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doesn’t explicitly examine this issue in the context of Lu- 
rie’s vocation as teacher but makes a convincing case about 
the novel’s commentary on pedagogy. He points to the fact 
that, to the end, Lurie can’t sympathize with his daugh- 
ters’ rapists, attacking one of them in the penultimate 
chapter. For Marais, this episode “undermines . . . the pos- 
sibility” that Lurie experiences “growth” in the novel (76) 
and shows that he cannot but remain the self-centered, 
history-obsessed individualist. The language of the novel 
foregrounds his profession in this incident: he attacks his 
daughter’s rapist to “Teach him a lesson, Show him his 
place” (206). Afterward, he thinks to himself that “he has 
taught no one a lesson, certainly not the boy” (208). 

2. Gaye Tuchmann shows how making the university 
submit to market principles centralizes power in admin- 
istrators at the expense of faculty governance (101), re- 
sults in a move away from expensive tenure lines in favor 
of contingent faculty (68), and creates an “accountability 
regime” to force faculty members to submit to manage- 
rial oversight (132). 

3. Zimbler explains: “Coming to power in 1994, 
South Africa’s Government of National Unity under- 
took to reform state education, recognizing it—in a 
country with high rates of illiteracy and innumeracy, 
poverty, and adult mortality—as a potent means of so- 
cial transformation. In a move consonant with the goy- 
ernment’s accommodation of its policies to neo-liberal 
economic principles, the new Department of Education 
... imported a pedagogical model from the far side of the 
North Atlantic, assisted by the United States Agency for 
International Development, which provided ‘a large in- 
jection of resources’ to enable the ‘comprehensive curric- 
ulum change to a progressive model of education based 
on the principles of Outcomes-Based Education” (26). 

4, Naomi Klein in Shock Doctrine describes how the 
apartheid regime in South Africa during the transition 
to democracy insisted on an independent central bank 
under the auspices of creating an economy governed by 
neutral, scientific principles rather than politics. The out- 
come turned out to be that the elected African National 
Congress had its hands tied on economic issues and white 
economic supremacy was maintained. Klein cites Nelson 
Mandela’s description of how a supposedly neutral mar- 
ket in fact becomes a weapon of the powerful: “The very 
mobility of capital and the globalisation of the capital 
and other markets, make it impossible for countries, for 
instance, to decide national economic policy without re- 
gard to the likely response of those markets” (262). 

5. T. R. Johnson (154) and Stef Craps (65) are among 
the critics who noticed how Waiting for the Barbarians rep- 
resents torture as a mode of teaching. Jane Poyner (93) and 
Helen Tiffin (29) offer readings of Foe that highlight Susan 
Barton’s pedagogical project for Friday, while Sangeeta 
Ray describes Spivak’s reading of Foe as “a cautionary in- 
clusion dictated by our pedagogical desire always to want 
to encompass the other in the name of multiculturalism” 
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(43). Michael Bell focuses especially on Elizabeth Costello 
to discuss “the limits of the teachable” (1). 

6. Jacques Ranciére delivers this criticism of Socratic 
teaching: “[T]he Socratic method is... a perfected form 
of stultification. Like all learned masters, Socrates inter- 
rogates in order to instruct. But whoever wishes to eman- 
cipate someone must interrogate him in the manner of 
men and not in the manner of scholars, in order to be 
instructed, not to instruct. And that can only be per- 
formed by someone who effectively knows no more than 
the student, who has never made the voyage before him: 
the ignorant master” (29-30). It is easy to see how Ran- 
ciére’s antihierarchical argument in favor of instructors 
“who effectively know no more than the student” could 
be used to justify the increased use of contingent labor. 

7. The American Association of University Professors 
issued the report The Employment Status of Instructional 
Staff Members in Higher Education, Fall 2011, which 
found that in 2011 tenured and tenure-track appoint- 
ments made up 22.5% of the faculty, while 15.7% were 
non-tenure-track full-timers, 41.5% adjuncts, and 19.3% 
graduate students. The report shows that this is a massive 
change from 1989, when 39% of faculty members were 
tenured and tenure-track and adjuncts were only 30.4%. 
Language and literature departments generally rely on 
even higher percentages of adjuncts (Curtis). 

8. According to an MLA 2006 report, 9.2% of sections 
of first-year writing at public universities was taught by 
tenured or tenure-track faculty members, whereas 29.5% 
was taught by graduate students and 33.3% by adjuncts 
(Education 44). 

9. As Corey Robin puts it, “it may be the left’s ability 
to look backward while marching forward that explains 
its most potent moments of power and possibility. . . 
historical memory enabled workers and farmers to see 
beyond the horizon of the capitalist present, to know, 
in their bones, what Marx was constantly struggling to 
imprint upon the mind of the left: that capitalism was 
but one mode of economic life, that its existence was con- 
tingent and historical rather than natural and eternal, 
and that because there was a past in which it did not exist 
there might be a future when it would cease to exist. Like 
the nation, capitalism rests upon repeated acts of forget- 
ting; a robust anti-capitalism asks us to remember.” 

10. Bourdieu, a strong defender of both intellectual 
autonomy and the idea of the public good, adds: “This 
situation is all the more paradoxical in that one is led to 
defend programs or institutions that one wishes in any 
case to change, such as public services and the national 
state, which no one could rightly want to preserve as is, 
or unions or even public schooling, which must be con- 
tinually subjected to the most merciless critique. Thus I 
am sometimes suspected of conversion or accused of con- 
tradiction when I defend a public school system of which 
I have shown time and again that it fulfills a function of 
social conservation” (183). 
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11. Zimbler, for example, suggests that “the joke at the 
heart of Disgrace may be that one can teach an old dog 
new tricks” (22). 
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“A writer’s location may at first appear to be a more interesting story than a 
publisher’s, but an inquiry into the latter reveals more about the relationship 
between knowledge and power.” 

—Rashmi Sadana, English Heart, Hindi Heartland 


POSTCOLONIAL PUBLISHING AND INDIGENOUS PUBLISHING, LIKE 
HEGEL’S AFRICA, ARE OFTEN IMAGINED TO BE WITHOUT A HISTORY. 


Indeed, in A Companion to the History of the Book, published by 
Wiley Blackwell in 2009 and heralded by Adrian Johns as particu- 
larly exemplary in that the editors “take the term book in a broad 
sense to include not only codex volumes and scrolls, but also period- 
icals, ephemera, and even ancient Babylonian clay tablets” (Review 
of Companion 782), no region of the global South gets a chapter to 
itself, and Africa gets only two entries in the index: in a one-sentence 
remark about Middle Eastern and North African Islamic book pro- 
duction before 1100 and in a parenthetical reference to slavery in a 
chapter on libraries that mentions colonization. Johns himself has 
written a huge work on “the book”—that is, about early modern Brit- 
ain (Nature). In David Finkelstein and Alistair MacCleery’s recently 
reprinted An Introduction to Book History, “the book” is unapologet- 
ically introduced as a Western form: the introduction makes it clear 
that the topic of the volume is overwhelmingly “Western European 
traditions of social communication through writing . . .” (30). The 
definite article is fearless in book history and occludes the history 
and travels of the book elsewhere, reinstalling it, time after time, in 
the North Atlantic regions that seem to be its natural habitat. 

The 2010 Oxford Companion to the Book attempts to correct 
this situation by including chapters on nations and regions not usu- 
ally considered in such compendia: China, Korea, Southeast Asia, 
and Sub-Saharan Africa (Suarez and Woudhuysen). But introduc- 
tory chapters, like “The Economics of Print,” which focuses on 
nineteenth-century Britain, and “The Manuscript after the Coming 
of Print,” which is entirely based in Europe, despite so many other 
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places where manuscripts and print contin- 
ued on together (as Abhijit Gupta’s chapter on 
India so beautifully illustrates), suggest that 
opening the book to the world will continue 
to rely on a kind of segregation, in which 
the world is accounted for in regional or na- 
tional chapters but not in the more universal 
or central historical material. Moreover it 
invents what Alexander Anievas and Kerem 
Nisancioglu have called “ontological sin- 
gularity” (276), as if there is actually a place 
called the West and the book developed there 
without any interference, input, or influence 
from outside. 

The largely ahistorical, geographically 
restricted view of publishing in the global 
South is in part produced, and reproduced, 
by publishers themselves, who actively used 
the markets of the global South both dur- 
ing and then with even greater energy after 
colonization: by the mid-nineteenth century 
“missionary societies in Africa were some 
of OUP’s biggest customers, purchasing vast 
quantities of bibles and religious and educa- 
tional books” (Nell 740). At the turn of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the Ox- 
ford University Press was publishing bilin- 
gual dictionaries and had salespeople in every 
key city of newly independent nations, visit- 
ing local school officials to figure out curricu- 
lar needs. That they cornered the anglophone 
textbook market in these ways had huge con- 
sequences for African publishing: 


Oxford University Press was one of several 
British companies that consolidated publish- 
ing empires in the postcolonial period. Peter 
Sutcliffe writes in his history of the press: “As 
the Old Empire dissolved, the Overseas Edu- 
cation Department set out to build a new one.” 
The end of formal colonization in Africa gave 
British publishing companies the opportunity 
to become more, not less, deeply entrenched in 
the cultural life of the continent. (Davis 228) 


This involvement has made it impossible for 
indigenous African publishing to take off in 
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a sustained way. As Walter Bgoya and Mary 
Jay point out: 


The traditional model of publishing industries 
in the developed world is that the profits made 
from textbook publishing for schools and ter- 
tiary institutions are partly invested in publish- 
ing for the wider market, particularly scholarly 
titles, and literary and children’s books for the 
general consumer market. .. . But the multina- 
tionals that take the lion’s share of the textbook 
market in Africa invest little, if any, of those 
profits within the country in which they are 
made; and the non-textbook market is insuf- 
ficiently developed by indigenous publishers, 
partly because of their long effective exclusion 
from the textbook market. (22) 


The paradoxical combination of massive 
profiteering by the Oxford University Press, 
MacMillan, Longman’s, Heinemann, and 
other multinational publishers and the impos- 
sibility of the sustained development of indig- 
enous publishing has led to the idea of Africa 
as a continent without books—without nearly 
enough of its own books, although invisibly 
(to the outside world) awash in bibles, bilin- 
gual dictionaries, translations of Shakespeare 
(some by Julius Nyerere), Oxford classics, as 
well as fiction by African writers published 
in London and a thriving indigenous market 
literature in Nigeria, Kenya, and Malawi. The 
ahistorical view of African publishing is rein- 
forced, Elizabeth LeRoux argues, by 


current studies of African publishing [that] 
tend overwhelmingly to focus on contempo- 
rary problems: low literacy rates, low per-capita 
incomes, poor infrastructure, the small read- 
ing publics and thus small audiences for indig- 
enous publications. This focus on the present is 
also often linked to book development themes. 
There is thus little historical nuance in most 
studies of African publishing; title keywords 
that tend to recur include “current,” “opportu- 
nities and challenges,” the “state of publishing,” 
“{ssues and trends,” as well as the “challenge,” 
the “promise,” and the “future.” (250) 
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This focus on an as yet unrealized future ig- 
nores the moments of takeoff among appar- 
ently still unlettered peoples and in putatively 
printless places, even in the face of nearly un- 
opposable competition. 

In the 1960s, three major indigenous 
publishers and editors joined forces with Hei- 
nemann’s African Writers Series (AWS) in a 
collaboration that produced a series of books, 
mostly literary, now digitized by ProQuest, 
that has been the subject of much debate. 
The Mbari Club, started in Ibadan in 1957, 
counted among its members Chinua Achebe, 
Ezekiel Mphehele, and Wole Soyinka. They 
published a journal, Black Orpheus, which 
brought the Negritude movement to anglo- 
phone West Africa; books, including J. P. 
Clark’s Song of a Goat and Soyinka’s The 
Swamp Dwellers; the poetry of Christopher 
Okigbo; and fiction by the South African 
writers Alex La Guma and Dennis Brutus 
that had been banned in their home country. 
Présence Africaine, started in 1949 in Paris 
and Dakar by Alioune Diop, published prob- 
ably every major twentieth-century African 
francophone writer, including Ousmane 
Sembene and Léopold Sédar Senghor, as well 
as the first French translations of Achebe, So- 
yinka, Ngtigi wa Thiong’o, Kwame Nkrumah, 
and Nyerere. Henry Chakava sent titles from 
his editorial perch at Heinemann East Af- 
rica, including fiction by Ngigi. But as James 
Currey, an editor of AWS, recently observed, 
“Mbari’s seventeen titles were to be centrally 
important in the establishment of African lit- 
erature, but it was only when London publish- 
ers subcontracted them from Mbari that they 
become widely known and easily available 
internationally” (“Literary Publishing” 10). 
None of these publishers and editors, on their 
own, could market African titles globally. 

Surprisingly, the AWS writers would 
come to represent a somewhat bizarre com- 
modity called “African literature” to the 
world, and very profitably for Heinemann. 
Currey admits that 
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AWS became, partly accidentally, an exploit- 
ative part of Heinemann’s strategy in Africa. 
Again and again it gave Heinemann a pres- 
ence which seemed far greater than the real 
size and strength of the firm. It was a key 
factor in enabling Heinemann to seize edu- 
cational contracts from under the noses of es- 
tablished companies with a far larger presence 
than upstart Heinemann. (qtd. in Bejjit 234) 


African literature, which Currey claims to 
have launched through the AWS—the some- 
what immodest subtitle of his book about 
the series, Africa Writes Back, is “The Afri- 
can Writers Series and the Launch of African 
Literature”—can be understood only through 
regional oral literatures, out of rich popu- 
lar print cultures, and through the history 
of thousands of years of the Muslim book. 
Bernth Lindfors points out that although 


modern African literature first became known 
to the outside world through the works of elite, 
university-educated writers published in Eu- 
rope and America... there had existed prior 
to their efflorescence a profuse undergrowth of 
literary vitality expressing itself in humbler but 
nonetheless significant forms. ... (171-72) 


Lindfors describes a pamphlet literature 
in Kikuyu, a “large religious literature in 
Kiswahili,” and children’s books in several 
Bantu languages (172). There were success- 
ful popular presses run by author-publisher- 
entrepreneurs, like David Maillou’s Comb 
Press in Kenya and Aubrey Kalitera’s Power 
Pen Press in Malawi, both of which flourished 
in the 1970s and 1980s. Maillou and Kalitera 
published pulp fiction in a slangy, highly 
readable form about ordinary middle-class 
African characters, often civil servants, los- 
ing their focus and their money because of 
women and booze in various combinations. 
Kalitera typed his novels on stencils, mim- 
eographed them, and peddled them himself 
around cities in Malawi. His “enormous writ- 
ing and entrepreneurial energy” meant that in 
three years he produced nine novels and two 
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magazines, “selling more than a thousand 
copies of each” (Roscoe 54). Chakava followed 
Maillou’s lead and established Spear Books, a 
class of fiction that was not highbrow enough 
for AWS but that Chakava thought would 
have wide popular appeal. He published ro- 
mances, mysteries, and other works that 
appealed to a young urban population and 
could be printed at the rate of 2,500 copies 
per title; in comparison, a school title, a sta- 
tus that many titles in the AWS could claim, 
would have a press run of 15,000-25,000. 
The Oxford University Press had a huge 
presence in Africa but no commitment to 
African writers. The Three Crowns series, an 
effort to publish African writers, was a short- 
lived and less robust effort than that of AWS 
but was intended to remake Oxford Univer- 
sity Press’s image in Africa, at least a little 
bit. Curiously, although the press had started 
publishing in Nigeria, they managed the Three 
Crowns series out of London, leaving the edu- 
cational books for its press in Nigeria (Nell 
742). At a time when decolonized African na- 
tions were increasingly realizing the neces- 
sity of indigenous publishing, the press knew 
that it had to do more than supply a huge 
portion of the anglophone textbook market. 
Rex Collings, the founding editor of Three 
Crowns, wrote to his manager, David Neale: 


Iam convinced also there is still a place for us 
in African publishing if we can plainly show 
that we are not in fact only interested in sell- 
ing enormous quantities of primary school 
books by expatriate authors. That is quite 
commonly felt and believed although it is not 
altogether true in fact. Politically, therefore, it 
is also important that we should publish [orig- 
inal African] literature. (qtd. in Davis 227) 


In the 1960s and 1970s the Oxford University 
Press depended economically on its publish- 
ing program in Africa. Three Crowns pro- 
vided modest cover for their other activities 
on that continent, although at a price to the 
writers it published: 
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Acquisitions policy was stringent and deeply 
conservative. After the 1966 review [by OUP], 
prospective manuscripts were measured 
against four criteria: educational demand, 
quality, financial return, and publicity value. 
Each had to demonstrate its suitability for the 
schools market and secure guarantee of a high 
market by the branch manager in the country 
of the author’s origin, and the manuscripts 
frequently had to be approved by British “ex- 
perts” in African literature. This slow and cau- 
tious publishing strategy meant that OUP lost 
the chance to publish many authors [who] were 
recommended by the branches. (Davis 236) 


It is not difficult to imagine that many great 
works of literature would never have seen 
publication if held to these standards. Indeed, 
these criteria militate against most modernist 
and New Critical ideas of greatness—a rarefied 
readership, lack of commercial success, and 
slow inclusion within the curriculum, all of 
which would testify to the startling newness. 
When the publishing trade in the United 
States was taking off, American publishers 
simply refused to honor international copy- 
right, which they saw as an infringement on 
“free trade,” and the British publishers and 
authors whose works they were printing and 
profiting from saw this refusal as piracy. The 
United States did not fully come into compli- 
ance with international copyright law until 
1952 (Altbach 91). British publishers had the 
Commonwealth Agreement to assist them 
through 1972: anything copyrighted in Brit- 
ain was copyrighted throughout the common- 
wealth automatically. But they too engaged in 
expensive criminal behavior: in 2010 Mac- 
millan Limited was fined £11.2 million by the 
United Kingdom’s Serious Fraud Office for 
bribing officials for educational book orders 
in South Sudan. OUP East Africa and OUP 
Tanzania (wholly owned by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) “were debarred for three years 
from World Bank-funded orders” because of 
“improper payments made to government of- 
ficials” (Bgoya and Jay 22). Chakava points out 
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that “there is no country in the world that has 
developed its own literature and its own pub- 
lishing industry without “borrowing” (15). In- 
deed piracy has been famously acknowledged 
by Johns to be a motor of change and innova- 
tion—from “Gutenberg to Gates” (Piracy). 

Newly independent nations in the twen- 
tieth century had no spare money to bribe, to 
create barriers or protections, and to pirate in 
a successful way.’ There was a moment when 
UNESCO tried to address this problem, as 
Sarah Brouillette’s “UNESCO and the Book 
in the Developing World” demonstrates: in 
the 1960s and 1970s, not only did UNESCO 
back indigenous publishing but also publish- 
ing was in its charter as a human right. Many 
early book historians, like Philip G. Altbach, 
worked on the idea of decolonizing knowl- 
edge. UNESCO 


sought ... exemptions from international 
copyright agreements that would have al- 
lowed [developing nations] to publish foreign 
works in less expensive editions, pointing out 
that the United States had done the same for 
the many years in which it studiously avoided 
adherence to the Berne Convention on Inter- 
national Copyright and thereby built its pub- 
lishing infrastructure via piracy. 
(Brouillette, “UNESCO and the Book” 37) 


Indeed, this initiative by UNESCO threw 
multinational publishers into a tailspin. In 
a formulation worthy of John Le Carré, the 
chapter on Africa in the official History of Ox- 
ford University Press reports that in 1966 


Euan Henderson, OUP’s man in Lusaka, began 
reporting that the Zambian government’s Pub- 
lishing House was on the verge of monopoliz- 
ing local educational publishing. [And this was] 
in a context in which the UNESCO-sponsored 
revisions to the Berne Convention were threat- 
ening to wreak havoc on copyright protection 
in the developing countries... (Nell 748) 

Crucially, UNESCO in this brief period 
was adamant about questioning the value of 
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growth: “what is at stake is people’s ability to 
influence their own destiny, to build a signifi- 
cant life and future and to establish creative 
relationships with each other” (UNESCO 
Medium Term Plan [Paris 1976] xxv, gtd. in 
Brouillette, “UNESCO and the Book” 40). 
But under pressure from the United States, 
which funds twenty-five percent of UNESCO 
activities, the liberationist model of the 1960s 
and early 1970s was replaced by a growth 
model, in which culture was valued for its 
profitability, expediency at soothing conflicts, 
and ability to influence and control through 
dissemination of market ideas: in the 2000 
United Nations Millennium Declaration, 
“culture is a strategic element” (“UNESCO 
and the World-Literary System” 10). Brouil- 
lette has argued that “the minimized reading 
class on one hand, and the maximized per- 
ception of literature’s value on the other... 
relate to the restructuring of global capitalist 
production since the early 1970s” (“UNESCO 
and the World-Literary System” 1). Fewer 
people are reading fewer books; giant publish- 
ers and government agencies decide on which 
authors can be successfully branded and mar- 
keted in this new century. Brouillette writes: 


It is characteristic of the current media land- 
scape that the divide between consumer cul- 
tural production and the literary sphere is 
exceedingly thin, and the name of the writer 
as the source of the original creativity pro- 
tected by copyright both asserts the commod- 
ity’s distinction from regular goods and helps 
to generate demand for further goods. (16) 


Value becomes “double-jointed”: books are 
especially vulnerable to a hypnotically hy- 
brid status as commodity and cultural val- 
ues. When the aesthetic and ethical qualities 
of particular works are the primary issues in 
literary debates, the issues of production and 
profit slip away.’ 

The demand by dominant economies 
since the late 1970s for growth everywhere in 
the world has created debt crises again and 
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again. In the development narrative, indus- 
tries of the global South and the otherwise 
colonized world are often imagined as having 
failed to develop, just as some literary scholars 
imagine that literary form, print culture, and 
publishing have failed to develop among the 
many people they see as either permanently 
peripheral or resolutely aliterate. Instead, the 
fate of many indigenous and postcolonial pub- 
lishers is one of the kinds of induced debt rela- 
tion that Kaushik Sunder Rajan, in Biocapital, 
describes in his discussion of what was the 
highly functional pharmaceutical industry 
in India, which produced inexpensive generic 
drugs using indigenous methods: in 1995, 
“India became a signatory to the World Trade 
Organization-imposed patent regimes, which 
required the industry there to be completely 
WTO compliant by 2005. The change in pat- 
ent regimes toward a WTO-imposed one has 
meant that... Indian companies will now 
have to focus on novel discoveries . . .” (25-26). 
A highly successful and globally beneficial 
drug industry may effectively be destroyed 
by its forced entry into a growth model of 
production. Indeed the Indian economy in 
general was forced, in the early 1990s, into 
indebtedness for its refusal to adopt a specula- 
tive market rationality as its economic mode. 
Debt, of course, can be very profitable: the EU 
makes twenty-five dollars in debt servicing on 
every dollar it loans. The growth model obvi- 
ously serves the growth of the already grown. 

Although there was no giant publisher in 
the postcolonial or indigenous world analo- 
gous to the Indian pharmaceutical industry, 
there were publishers who used indigenous 
means with great success—especially con- 
sidering how unlikely a successful publishing 
business on a mimeograph machine seems— 
who were continually undone by growth mod- 
els from all directions: the growth model of 
major publishers who took the profits from 
the colony and post colony back to the me- 
tropolis, the growth model that meant that 
UNESCO lost interest or faith in the idea 
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of publishing as a human right, the growth 
models that now make indigenous and post- 
colonial publishing “depressingly charitable 
ventures” (Bgoya and Jay 26) instead of the 
vibrant enterprises they could be. The Heine- 
mann African Writers Series was profitable, 
the Three Crowns series was a public relations 
coup, and the growth of postcolonial studies 
meant that certain authors from the global 
South and its diaspora could make tidy profits 
for the publishers of their work. What we can 
easily access and read is, as Brouillette argues 
in “UNESCO and the World-Literary System 
in Crisis,” an increasingly branded affair—se- 
lected for qualities that may have more to do 
with Penguin and Vintage than with postco- 
loniality in a cultural, political, or even liter- 
ary sense. Of course literature has never been 
free from the market: but we are perhaps at 
the moment less than clear, in literary scholar- 
ship, about how our current markets work and 
how much we collaborate with them in terms 
of our scholarship and curricular choices. 
Debt is a complicated relation; it involves, 
as Sunder Rajan points out in his chapter 
“Life and Debt,” from Biocapital, valuing, de- 
valuing, lending, gifting, and responding to 
the demand that all economies emulate those 
of the global North. Postcolonial nations ex- 
port a few natural resources and import ev- 
erything else, including knowledge, Altbach 
argued before the flowering of postcolonial, 
African American, indigenous, and other 
fields of literary study. Now colonized and 
postcolonial writers are making massive ma- 
jor contributions to enliven the doldrums of 
the English curriculum, and we are assum- 
ing, through literature mostly published by 
presses in the global North, that we are read- 
ing something like a sample of the works of 
writers from these places or of these peoples. 
But scholars have argued, some for a very 
long time, that the ownership of the means 
of publication matters deeply, because owner- 
ship determines what can get published, what 
will be circulated on the global market, and 
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who will speak for various peoples and places. 
That such judgments remain in the hands of a 
very few giant publishers may help give us the 
sense that things like the novel are essentially 
Western—even though, for example, the 
printing press arrived in Poland at the same 
time that it arrived in India. 

In 1969, James Forman, a leader of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, demanded reparations from the United 
States “in the form of a southern land bank, 
publishing houses, television networks, uni- 
versities, and skills training centers. Forman 
envisioned reparations as an opportunity to 
reverse the consequences of racial capitalism 
and promote thoroughgoing social and eco- 
nomic development in black America” (Biondi 
7). As we know all too well, none of these 
reparations have been made—not to African 
Americans, not to Native Americans, and not 
to colonized people who are still studying 
from textbooks produced in the United States, 
Britain, and France. We need to think about 
who publishes our books and through what 
processes of review and compliance with vari- 
ous norms our literatures come to us. It is easy 
to imagine, when we read contemporary lit- 
erature from the global South or the still col- 
onized North, that we are communing with 
individual geniuses from Bombay, Ibadan, the 
Twin Cities, or Port-au-Prince; it is not so easy 
to conjure the duress of readability or worldli- 
ness under which many of these writers must 
produce and the advice, revision, and oppres- 
sion they must undergo in order to enter the 
global marketplace. 

In the eighth edition of the Norton An- 
thology of American Literature, volume A, 
published in 2012, Native American litera- 
ture in early America is described as oral, and 
two transcribed legends are provided for stu- 
dents to read, despite the existence of schol- 
arly work on indigenous print culture from 
the seventeenth to the nineteenth century 
(Baym and Levine 9). Yet Philip H. Round, 
in the all too aptly titled Removable Type, has 
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documented the history of print culture in 
American “Indian Country” from the early 
seventeenth century, including the establish- 
ment of the Cherokee press in the early nine- 
teenth century: 


Unique among indigenous nations, the Cher- 
okee developed in 1821 a syllabic written form 
of the Cherokee spoken language not derived 
from the Roman alphabet. Not long after, the 
Cherokee tribal government mandated the es- 
tablishment of a Cherokee-national printing 
press, to be operated at the nation’s center in 
New Echota, Georgia. It would produce works 
in both the new syllabary and English. (134) 


This press provided a forum for Cherokees 
to communicate with one another and with 
a broader white American public, however 
briefly. Round argues that the press’s publica- 
tion of the newspaper the Cherokee Phoenix, 
the very existence of which supported Chero- 
kee sovereignty, helped stave off removal for a 
time. Tellingly, the press was seized first: 


The Cherokee press was seized by the State of 
Georgia in 1835, and in 1838 the Cherokee Na- 
tion was forcibly removed by federal troops to 
the Indian Territory. Nevertheless, the press had 
a lasting impact on Cherokee society. Accord- 
ing to the Cherokee census of 1835, 18 percent 
of tribal members could read English, while 43 
percent could read Cherokee... . (140) 


The printing press may have been removed, 
but print culture made its mark, although 
not perhaps in the larger national imagina- 
tion, including the book historical one. The 
Cherokee Phoenix, “true to its original name, 
was reborn in Oklahoma as the Cherokee Ad- 
vocate” (Gross 319). 


The literary debt owed by the global 
North to the global South and the still colo- 
nized North is manifold: it accrues in the 
pressure to be legible to a tiny minority of 
affluent book buyers in a small part of the 
world; in the styles and substances that have 
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not been written or published; in the schools 
and arguments that never developed; in the 
diminution of the languages of the globe, 
because many fall into disuse when so much 
literature, knowledge, and know-how is cir- 
culated in three or four dominant languages. 
It accrues in our ideas of form and of the lit- 
eral content and container that we call the 
book: these hallowed elements have not trav- 
eled lightly or alone but through the offices 
of publishers who have turned a profit at ev- 
ery stage of empire and decolonization. We 
have wondered about the political economy 
of printing in the past: we have written and 
read about Grub Street and coterie publish- 
ing, about small modernist magazines and the 
global circulation of Shakespeare. The empire 
of print, although admitted amply and read- 
ily in the three volumes of the official History 
of Oxford University Press and although it is 
a major issue in several recent studies of En- 
glish in the colonized world, needs more of 
our attention. Graham Huggan can only be 
writing metaphorically when he contends that 
“postcolonial studies . . . has capitalized on 
its perceived marginality while helping turn 
marginality itself into a valuable intellectual 
commodity” (2). It is not postcolonial studies 
but multinational publishing companies that 
have capitalized, as some of the least visible 
scholars of the book have long been informing 
us. Let us follow the lead of many of the crit- 
ics mentioned in this essay and think more 
critically about the global distribution of lit- 
erature and our own participation in it. The 
very organization of book history, like liter- 
ary study in general, which keeps most of the 
world in subfields and peripheries, in waiting 
rooms of development and literariness, keeps 
invisible the ongoing empire of print. 


Notes 


1. A difficulty caused by piracy in the digital age is the 
extent to which “constant copying erodes data storage... 
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overwhelming the signal of media content with the noise 
produced by the means of reproduction” (Larkin 184). 

2. I owe this description to Kaushik Sunder Rajan: 
“Value is one of those nice double-jointed words that 
always already imply two different things. On the one 
hand, ‘value’ implies the market value that gets realized 
through processes of exchange. On the other, it implies 
the nonmarket values that might be called, in [a] short- 
hand that has led to the term’s own black-boxing as it has 
been used by the science community, ethics” (41). 
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| AM NOT PARTICULARLY SENSITIVE TO SPACE AND LOCATION, EXCEPT 
WHEN IT COMES TO REAL ESTATE. STILL, | CANNOT HELP BUT NOTICE 


their increased importance in the human sciences: philosophers 
evoke heterotopies and dream of geophilosophy, historians explore 
lieux de mémoire (“sites of memory”), and distant reading or surface 
reading competes with close reading. It is as if to the end of history 
there corresponded a beginning of geography, and some scholars, 
like Michel Collot, have even spoken of a spatial turn (15). 

In teaching and studying French literature, which I have been 
doing for a long time, geographic forces have always had a significant 
role, because of the distance between France and the United States 
and because of the global situation of the two countries. That the dis- 
tance has become less daunting in the past fifty or sixty years has led 
to more scholarly exchanges, smoother collaborations, easier access 
to subjects or objects, and the study of the literary extréme contem- 
porain (“extremely contemporary”), say, or that of modern popular 
literature is now less problematic. As for the global situation, there 
has been a French loss and an American gain of cultural power, with 
less United States attention paid to French cultural products. This 
relative disaffection permeates many texts. I remember quite well 
how Donald Morrison buried French culture (Morrison and Com- 
pagnon), and I will not forget that Mark Bittman even argued in the 
New York Times that one ate better in London than in Paris. Across 
the ocean too, there was concern. As early as the 1990s, Jean-Marie 
Domenach deplored the twilight of French civilization. A few years 
later, Nicolas Baverez described a falling France. 

Along with this smaller role in the “new global village,” various 
features of the American context—from potato liberation and hu- 
manities crises to demographic changes and populist suspicions— 
have had their part to play in the degraded United States image of 
France and, most pertinent here, in the reduced academic importance 
granted to French.’ Undergraduates no longer find France sufficiently 
useful or glamorous. Individual literary products have more and more 
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trouble making the cut, and graduate students, 
perhaps to compensate for a perceived lack of 
seriousness, favor overarching (ideological) 
excavations rather than plain monographic 
explorations. French theory itself, which ex- 
erted so much influence and added so much 
excitement to so many disciplines, has waned, 
though countless studies still include more 
than a grain of Barthes, a trace of Derrida, a 
pinch of Foucault; though Badiou, Ranciére, 
Latour, and Glissant have been recruited; and 
though Bourdieu has become the sociologist 
on call. To a large extent, French theory has 
been supplanted by more homegrown activi- 
ties, like gender interrogations, postcolonial 
inspections, and ecocritical inquiries. 

Modern French fiction has not been 
spared either. If it still proves more attrac- 
tive in classrooms than seventeenth-century 
French poetry, say, or eighteenth-century 
French prose, it certainly does not draw any 
crowds. Some of its biggest attractions— 
Proust, Sartre, Camus—are exploited by 
departments of English, political science, psy- 
chology, or geology, and its more recent man- 
ifestations have been supposedly crippled by 
formalism (the nouveau roman has become 
the new béte noire), solipsism, or nihilism, 
compared with the much vaunted strength 
and vibrancy of francophone fiction. 

Yet surely the change in the drawing 
power of French fiction is not the result of a 
lessening in the quality of its products. Apart 
from the situation of French in the world 
and in the United States, literature in general 
and fiction in particular are not and cannot 
be quite what they were. Rival purveyors of 
entertainment, stimulation, or knowledge 
are more numerous than they have ever been 
and include the great or not so great works 
of other present and past traditions. Besides, 
the very idea of privileged fonts of culture has 
faded in the midst of postmodern equiva- 
lences. The responsibility of an enterprise 
like the nouveau roman, with its attachment 
to formal prospecting and its assumed indif- 
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ference to the world, has been much exag- 
gerated. The French new novel is remarkably 
diverse, it arguably gave birth to several mas- 
terpieces, and its writers regularly deal with 
worldly concerns: Claude Simon with war, 
history, psychological and physical debacles, 
for instance; Michel Butor with urban living, 
love, and death; and Robbe-Grillet himself 
with adultery, colonialism, and revolution. 

In any case, however influential the nou- 
veau roman may have been, it never made up 
more than a tiny percentage of French fictional 
production in the 1950s through the 1970s. In 
addition to best sellers and formulaic or para- 
literary novels, one could find many works— 
by the likes of Paul Gadenne and Francoise 
Sagan, Antoine Blondin and Christiane Ro- 
chefort, Romain Gary or Emile Ajar—that 
were basically realistic and narratively conven- 
tional as well as highly literary, and even nota- 
ble. Gary’s Les racines du ciel was perhaps the 
first ecological novel and Ajar’s La vie devant 
soi was probably the first one written entirely 
in solecistic French. Established writers like 
Julien Gracq, Albert Cohen, Jean Giono, and 
Raymond Queneau published a good number 
of valuable texts. New writers did too. Think 
of Patrick Modiano, who felt that the nouveau 
roman was “sans... vie” ‘lifeless’ (43) and said 
that “la littérature pour la littérature, les re- 
cherches sur l’écriture, tout ce byzantinisme 
pour chaires et colloques ne m’intéresse pas” 
‘literature for literature’s sake, research about 
writing, all this Byzantinism for professors 
and colloquia does not interest me’ (Ezine); or 
think of Michel Tournier, who stressed that he 
was on Zola’s side rather than Joyce’s (Boulou- 
mié 254) and, echoing André Chénier, wrote, 
“Mon propos rest pas d’innover dans la forme 
mais de faire passer dans une forme aussi tra- 
ditionnelle, préservée et rassurante que pos- 
sible une matiere ne possédant aucune de ces 
qualités” ‘My goal is not to innovate formally 
but to express in a form as traditional, safe, 
and reassuring as possible a content that has 
none of these qualities’ (Tournier 195). 
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As early as the 1960s, in fact, the nou- 
veau roman began to weaken, and neither the 
claims of the nouveau nouveau roman nor the 
extravagances of the “textual novel” or the Tel 
Quel novel were able to energize it. Its influ- 
ence continues to be felt—for example, in the 
self-reflections and technical ruminations 
informing many contemporary texts, in the 
increasingly common use of the present tense 
and the passé composé (instead of the poor 
passé simple), and in the avoidance of dia- 
logue. Writers as different as Patrick Deville, 
Camille Laurens, Michel Houellebecq, and 
Jean-Loup Trassard investigate fictional de- 
vices and interrogate fabulation. Other nov- 
elistic enterprises that can evoke the nouveau 
roman because of their mechanical domi- 
nant—Oulipian ones, for instance—continue 
to matter. Even Modiano, with his tortuous 
spaces, his hazy temporalities, his uncertain 
investigations, and Tournier, with his sinister 
writings and fugal constructs, are not always 
as far from the nouveau roman or as close to 
Zola as they say. After all, the literary novel 
has long been driven by a desire for discovery 
and invention. Still, however much interest 
French fiction of the past forty or fifty years 
has shown in itself and its forms, it has also 
displayed other dominants. 

If it is not quite correct to say, as some 
have, that French novels have returned to the 
world and the subject (since they never re- 
ally left them),” it is certainly true that they 
often pay a lot of attention to both. Maybe 
formalist ventures lost some of their edge 
after innumerable journeys to the end of the 
new. Maybe claims to go a bit further were 
themselves left behind. Maybe it is merely a 
result of the pendulum swing that takes place 
in the field of letters every few years. Maybe 
the so-called return is related to the old but 
stubborn idea that the novel is an instrument 
of knowledge and that, in accord with its pen- 
chant for studying itself and its basic elements 
(fictional space, narrative configuration, tex- 
tual dynamics), it can be viewed as a (long) 
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thought experiment. The novel may not be 
the equal of other art forms when it comes to 
immediacy, sensuality, or mimetic force, but 
it excels in presenting possible affective and 
cognitive states of affairs, their causes, and 
their consequences. Finally, perhaps the vi- 
tality of the francophone novel, like that of 
similarly “alternative” fiction, encouraged 
“Franco-French” writers to favor the inspec- 
tion and imagining of reality. Not that these 
“alternative” fictions neglect the world of 
writing for the writing of the world: the ex- 
amples of Edouard Glissant, Kateb Yacine, 
Assia Djebar, and Chloé Delaume are tell- 
ing. But such writers, born in other circum- 
stances, developing in other conditions, and 
having other horizons, often express other in- 
terests and more than suggest that too much 
focusing on matters of literariness and form 
can lead to depletion,’ constitute an abdica- 
tion, and doom the novel to abandonment, 
isolation, and neglect. In order to maintain 
or increase its relevance, the novel should be 
interested in more than itself. Novelists, even 
as they realize that the status of literature has 
changed and that they cannot always com- 
pete with the advances of the social sciences 
or the new media, can envisage and reveal not 
only their own possibilities—this is one of 
the sources of autofiction, of writing a novel 
about oneself—but also those of old phenom- 
ena and especially new ones (scientific theses, 
technological achievements, new perils, new 
conflicts, new perspectives). 

An important subset of recent French 
fiction in fact is autofiction, as illustrated by 
Christine Angot, Guillaume Dustan, Serge 
Doubrovsky, and Catherine Millet. Like liter- 
ary autobiography, autofiction often features 
technical fireworks, as if a writer’s self- 
depiction and self-invention are not interest- 
ing in themselves unless the writer is famous 
or frequents famous people; but it also pays 
great attention to the narrating subject. An- 
other important subset, which is related to 
autofiction, includes docunovels, fictionalized 
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essays, and a host of works in which factual- 
ity plays a major role: I am thinking of Pierre 
Michon’s Vie de Joseph Roulin, Emmanuel 
Carrére’s L’adversaire, Frédéric Beigbed- 
er’s Windows on the World, and Jean-Loup 
Trassard’s Dormance. These are not simply re- 
alist works, dependent on plausibility and full 
of reality effects. Nor are they historical nov- 
els in which more or less distant real events 
and characters help constitute the plot; or 
romans 4 clef, with their gossiping and score 
settling; or romanticized histories, which 
liven up historical situations with sentimen- 
tal intrigues and appealing incidents. Instead, 
these are works attempting to tell what was 
and may have been rather than what might 
have been, works in which real documents are 
used as documents rather than as props for a 
fictional story, works in which factual (extant, 
verifiable) elements are not in the service of 
fiction or narrative but are served and illu- 
mined by them. There are quite a few French 
antecedents for this kind of text, from Ed- 
mond de Goncourt’s Chérie to the testimonial 
novels about World War I, World War II, and 
the concentration camps or to the surreal- 
ists and in particular André Breton, who de- 
nounced in Nadja “les empiriques du roman 
qui prétendent mettre en scene des person- 
nages distincts d’eux-mémes” ‘the empiricists 
of the novel who claim to give us characters 
distinct from themselves’ (17). Marguerite 
Yourcenar provides another example with 
Mémoires d’Hadrien, and perhaps Jean-Paul 
Sartre does too with his roman vrai (“novel 
that is true”) on Flaubert: “je l’'avoue, cest 
une fable; rien ne prouve qu il en fut ainsi” 
‘I admit it, it’s a fable; nothing proves that it 
was the case’ (139). Still, the recent flowering 
of the genre is both undeniable and remark- 
able, as if the border between fact and fiction 
was more problematic than ever and truth 
stranger and more interesting than fantasy. 
If contemporary French fiction often fo- 
cuses on worlds more than on words, many 
of its American consumers—French majors, 
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graduate students, teachers, critics—seem 
to have the same inclination. Partly because 
of their shaky linguistic skills and because 
of the time it takes to acquire them (plus ¢a 
change, plus c’est la méme chose), French ma- 
jors usually have less reading experience and 
literary capital than their English or compar- 
ative literature counterparts. They feel more 
comfortable with theme than with technique. 
They find ideas more tamable than expression 
and history more engaging than rhetoric (for- 
get about grammar!). They confuse subject 
matter with substance and think it more rel- 
evant than style. More seasoned, focused, and 
savvy consumers inhabit and develop other 
situations. But they too frequently manifest 
the preference of world to word. 

Today, in the American variety of French 
studies the only kind of public criticism that 
shows strength is academic. Fake or real ama- 
teur criticism, which today is mainly found 
online, in chat rooms, blogs, readers’ com- 
ments, and the like, may be thriving and may 
be good, but it rarely deals with French litera- 
ture. Writers’ criticism, which is on the wane 
in the United States and in France (where are 
the Sontags and Updikes, the Thibaudets, 
Sartres, and Bartheses of yesteryear?), is mor- 
ibund if not dead when it comes to contempo- 
rary French texts. I am sure that at least some 
American poets read at least some practicing 
French ones and that emulation is the rule 
among Oulipians of all nationalities, but I can 
think of no significant essay on recent French 
literary works by an American writer of any 
persuasion. Journalistic criticism shows a sim- 
ilar lack of enthusiasm. A quick search of the 
New York Times for 2010-14 focusing on living 
French writers yields telling results: Houelle- 
becq, probably the most famous French living 
novelist, gets 31 mentions; Modiano, despite 
his Nobel prize, 18; Muriel Barbery, L’élégance 
du hérisson and its movie version notwith- 
standing, 18; and Marie NDiaye, winner of 
the 2009 Prix Goncourt, 11. A Nobel winner 
too, J. M. G. Le Clézio is mentioned 8 times 
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and Pascal Quignard twice, including once 
in Alain Corneau’s obituary. Pierre Michon, 
the most celebrated French prose writer alive, 
scores one reference, like Fleury Michon, the 
iconic brand of charcuterie, and like Annie 
Ernaux. As for Alain Badiou, Jacques Ran- 
ciere, and Julia Kristeva, the count is 11, 6, 
and 3, respectively. Compare these numbers 
with 565 mentions for Elizabeth Gilbert, 549 
for Philip Roth, 151 for Gary Shteyngart, and 
at least 63 for Judith Butler. More pertinent, 
compare these numbers with the 1970-74 pe- 
riod, during which Sartre got mentioned in 
the New York Times 235 times, Barthes 170, 
Beauvoir 96, and Foucault 95. 

Academic criticism of contemporary 
French texts, which frequently discusses not 
only Ernaux, Quignard, and Michon but 
a host of other writers as well, is a different 
matter, because despite all the declines, it 
still enjoys pretty good health. There were 
over 350 active participants at the 2014 col- 
loquium on twentieth- and twenty-first- 
century French and francophone studies in 
New York City and, just as remarkably, about 
300 at the 2015 colloquium in Baton Rouge. 
As in France, this criticism has to face both 
the ease and the difficulty of saying some- 
thing new about new texts. It also has to cope 
with the fact that, more than ever before, 
texts situate themselves not so much in terms 
of the French tradition or of a contemporary 
(French) group or movement as in terms of 
textual constellations from different parts of 
the world. This criticism in the United States, 
unlike in France, is not a relatively new kind 
of enterprise: American academics have long 
examined authors who are not anywhere near 
dead. It may lack the advantage of developing 
in close proximity to these authors and their 
milieu, but it may benefit from being uncon- 
strained by this proximity. Most significant, 
perhaps, it is less interested in the (formal) 
singularity of a text than in its (cultural) 
symptomizing or representativeness: the gen- 
eral theme of the colloquium in New York was 
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money and that of the one in Baton Rouge lit- 
erature and the production of knowledge.’ 
The attraction to the symptomatic or the 
emblematic has yielded numerous contribu- 
tions to many different areas of study: liter- 
ary takes on race, class, or gender; literary 
responses to scientific discoveries or mass 
media; literary depictions of animals, food, or 
space. The main topic of the 2016 twentieth- 
and twenty-first-century French and fran- 
cophone studies colloquium in Saint Louis 
(“Passages, Thresholds, Gates”) is related to 
literary geography. But if American academic 
critics have worked on space in modern 
French fiction and poetry, they have not spent 
much energy studying space in criticism. Nor 
have they explored (contemporary) criti- 
cism—or contemporary literature, for that 
matter—in space or examined the space of 
criticism or fashioned spatially adventurous 
criticism (variously perfumed, for example, 
or in four dimensions).? But whether or not 
they investigate these possibilities, the study 
of French will likely remain minor for some 
time to come, diminished like a musical in- 
terval, secondary like a logical premise, mar- 
ginal like a location. Even if minor, however, 
let it be young, fresh, vigorous, and capable of 
surprising developments and achievements. 


NOTES 


All translations are mine. It is a sign of the times that 
much of the text I quote here has not been published in 
an English translation. 

1. That a number of departments of French have become 
departments of French language and literature, depart- 
ments of French studies, and, last but by no means least, de- 
partments of French and francophone studies is suggestive. 

2. On this return, see, among many other works, 
Asholt and Dambre. 

3. Over fifty years ago, Jean-Bertrand Barrére be- 
moaned “the slimming diet of the novel.” 

4. There are notable exceptions, like Warren Motte, 
who practices a supple and capacious formalism. See, for 
instance, his Fables of the Novel and Fiction Now. 
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5. A similar situation obtains in my other field of study, 
narratology: narrative in space (I do not mean culture) has 
received much less attention than space in narrative. It is time 
for an expansive geographic narratology to be developed. 
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IN THE AUTUMN OF 2002, | GAVE A LECTURE ON MOURNING THE DEAD 
TO FINAL-YEAR UNDERGRADUATES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


studying the compulsory course on tragedy. The lecture covered the 
care devoted to the dead body in Sophocles’s Antigone and Hamlet’s 
reflections, over Ophelia’s grave, on the “fine revolution” of the ma- 
terial corpse (5.1.82—83). But it also extended its range to include the 
then very recent excavation, for eight and a half months, at Ground 
Zero in search of the remains of the dead victims of the attack on 
the World Trade Center, and the simultaneous daily publication in 
the New York Times of “Portraits of Grief.” These portraits, I main- 
tained, fulfilled a similar function to tragic drama by refocusing at- 
tention on the individual life and by finding a narrative arc to each 
victim’s story, like Aristotle’s tragic plots, which must have “a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end” (26). While the firefighters’ digging 
equipment at Ground Zero searched in vain for the missing remains 
of about 1800 people and eventually hit bedrock, the newspaper re- 
invested each lost person with significance, finding a value and a 
pattern in the person’s life.’ 

During my lecture a few students walked out. Later that day I 
saw, for a supervision (the traditional small-group tutorial in Cam- 
bridge), a couple of the students who had been in the audience, and 
so I asked them what they thought of the lecture and why they be- 
lieved that some of their peers had left. “They walked out,” they said, 
“because you should not talk about literature and real life in the 
same context. Tragedy on the stage is one thing; tragedy in the world 
is quite another.” This response provoked one of the best discussions 
of that term’s course. If this absolute divorce between literature and 
life was to be maintained, why did the playwrights in ancient Greece 
or early modern England write tragedies? If literature had no rel- 
evance to contemporary events, why did modern audiences still want 
to see performances of drama and certain ancient plays revived at 
particular times of crisis? Most important, why did highly intelli- 
gent students in their early twenties want to study and write about 
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tragedy if it bore no relation to the world 
around them? This question produced the 
most telling response: they wrote essays about 
literature, they said, because they wanted to 
earn a good grade, which would lead to a First 
Class Honours degree and a stellar career. 

I begin with this personal anecdote be- 
cause it highlights most sharply the schism, 
which surfaces every now and then, between 
faculty members and students in terms of 
their attitude to literature, to study, and to 
the value of an education. This schism is fea- 
tured in David Mamet’s play Oleanna. The 
student wants her term’s work to be raised a 
grade; the professor responds with the argu- 
ment that grades are unimportant and that 
it is more useful to question and think and 
be provoked instead of worrying about the 
narrow aspirations of the higher education 
system. My anecdote highlights, too, the dis- 
tinction between one school of criticism and 
another: the critical approach that wants to 
demarcate the literary from other spheres and 
the approach that views literature as part ofa 
wider cultural, social system of understand- 
ing and patterning the world. The moral 
function of criticism, or the relation of ethics 
to literature, is at the heart of an age-old de- 
bate, one familiar to Plato, Johnson, Arnold, 
and Pater, but it is one that the topic of trag- 
edy illumines most acutely and that studying 
tragedy compels us to ask again repeatedly. 

The compulsory course Tragedy in the 
final year at Cambridge dates back to the ear- 
liest years of the English literature degree, 
which was established in the brave new world 
following the First World War, when old cus- 
toms and particularly German-type philology 
were being discarded. In an era that was nev- 
ertheless still a little uncertain of the merits 
of studying literature in one’s own language 
at a university, as opposed to what was be- 
lieved to be the greater rigor of reading Latin 
and Greek, the tragedy paper was intended to 
be as demanding as a classics degree, expect- 
ing students to set the work of Shakespeare 
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and later dramatists in the context of ancient 
Greek tragedy and European literature. But 
it was also designed to allow students access 
to the perceived aesthetic supremacy of the 
tragic genre as designated by Aristotle, be- 
cause tragedy was considered to be the high- 
est art form of which human beings were 
capable (Collini). In studying tragedy com- 
paratively, from Aeschylus to the present (in 
1926, when the course was started, the pres- 
ent would have meant Shaw’s Saint Joan), the 
student would be encouraged to think about 
how different cultures had represented and 
attempted to explain suffering in a form that 
was believed to encapsulate the great, defiant, 
and arguably religious or philosophical spirit 
of humanity. I. A. Richards, who shaped 
the English course in the 1920s, maintained 
that tragedy was “still the form under which 
the mind may most clearly and freely con- 
template the human situation, its issues un- 
clouded, its possibilities revealed” (63). 
While Richards’s view of tragedy might 
have been notably aesthetic and insular, con- 
sidering the form “extraordinarily stable” 
because of its “balance or reconciliation of 
opposite or discordant qualities” (217-18), the 
tragedy course, with its emphasis on the hu- 
man situation, encouraged a reengagement 
with the world, since combined with close at- 
tention to particular texts and the compara- 
tive analysis with European literature was a 
serious consideration of various theoretical 
ideas of the tragic: death, redemption or dam- 
nation, justice, citizenship, sin, love, faith, and 
significance. In this environment, F. R. Leavis 
was expounding his argument concerning the 
moral force of literature, the notion that, fa- 
mously, poetry at its best was “capable of min- 
istering to life” and that the task of literary 
criticism was nothing less than to have an “im- 
portant bearing on the prospects of literary 
culture (that is, of humane culture generally)” 
(292, 33). Tragedy, for Leavis, was particularly 
able to achieve its moral feeling because of its 
“exalting effect,” the fact that it could inspire 
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readers and viewers with a “sense of enhanced 
vitality,” and because it could rise above the 
personal and inner feelings of the writer or 
protagonist with an engagement with larger 
“concrete experiences,” establishing “a kind of 
profound impersonality in which experience 
matters, not because it is mine... but because 
it is what it is” (135, 130). 

Indeed it is possible to trace a great 
Cambridge tradition of writing on tragedy, 
emerging out of the teaching of the course, 
from Raymond Williams’s Modern Tragedy, 
through the work of Terry Eagleton (Wil- 
liams’s student) such as Sweet Violence: The 
Idea of the Tragic, to Adrian Poole (Tragedy: 
Shakespeare; Tragedy: A Very Short Intro- 
duction) and Ato Quayson (Calibrations).’ 
The chief characteristic of the tradition has 
been, as Williams put it, to explore “the con- 
nections .. . between event and experience 
and idea” (9), to delineate the “relations and 
connections” between “‘tragedy’ and trag- 
edy,” which the “formal separation hides” 
(15), a separation that is itself enforced by an 
academic institutional “system” (14). Writing 
within an institution, these Cambridge schol- 
ars have nevertheless attempted to think “half 
inside and half outside such a system,” to be 
willing to attend to “structures of feeling” in 
both canonical texts and the world around 
them (14, 18).* For example, Quayson read the 
execution of Ken Saro-Wiwa through the “in- 
tersection of the scholarly and the everyday”: 


This is not so much to suggest that real-life 
suffering is infinitely amenable to aestheti- 
cization, but rather to link the seriousness 
and rigor with which literary tragedy is often 
dealt—its aesthetic, emotional, philosophical, 
ethical, and formal intensities—to an engage- 
ment with a specific event or set of events in 
the world. (59) 


My background as a classicist, like Poole’s, 
drew me initially to the subject of tragedy as a 
scholar and teacher. I had benefited as an un- 
dergraduate from Simon Goldhill’s explosive 
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lectures on the Oresteia in the mid-1980s, in 
which Goldhill blew apart the orthodoxies 
of classical criticism with the introduction of 
literary theory that was scarcely recognized 
or accepted in the analysis of ancient Greek 
literature at the time. I was indebted also to 
the groundbreaking anthropological turn 
in the analysis of ancient Greek tragedy rep- 
resented by Jean-Pierre Vernant and Pierre 
Vidal-Naquet and by René Girard and later to 
Poole’s deeply humane response to both the 
Greeks and Shakespeare. But the full ethical 
demands of literary study, which the focus on 
tragedy raises most acutely, for some reason 
did not press themselves on me when I began 
teaching at Cambridge in the mid-1990s. This 
was the decade of the Bosnian conflict, during 
which the worst genocide in the heart of Eu- 
rope since the Second World War took place 
in Srebenica in July 1995 under the watch 
of the United Nations peacekeepers. Exas- 
perated by Western indifference and com- 
placency, the young playwright Sarah Kane 
blew apart the wall separating the war from 
British domestic life in her controversial play 
Blasted, which premiered at London’s Royal 
Court Theatre six months before Srebenica. 
Meanwhile, Slavoj Zizek, a philosopher who 
mixed together Hegel and Hitchcock, Lacan 
and La Traviata in a heady highbrow, low- 
brow concoction, emerged from the chaos of 
the Balkans and enjoyed rock-star status in 
intellectual circles by the late 1990s, reinsert- 
ing the possibility of the radical revolutionary 
act into postmodern thinking. 

But somehow these events, while reso- 
nating at some deep level as a riposte to the 
post-Cold War theory of Francis Fukuyama 
that we were witnessing the “end of history,” 
did not appear to radically disturb or shape 
the idea of literature or literary response at 
the time. Despite the fact that James Natch- 
wey’s harrowing photo book, Inferno, which 
structures his documentation of suffering 
into nine countries like Dante’s nine circles of 
Hell, actually covers the decade of the 1990s 
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and so reveals conflicts, man-made famines, 
and massacres around the globe that we have 
forgotten, the common belief now is that the 
1990s, the era of Bill Clinton and John Major, 
was a decade of relative peace and consensus. 
In literary circles we were living through a 
time “after theory” but arguably before any- 
thing else happened (Eagleton, After Theory). 
The British Association of Romantic Studies 
conference in 1999, for example, was remark- 
able for its lack of dissent among delegates. 
Although discussing a period in which writ- 
ers were radically opposed to one another and 
even fought duels or went to prison over the 
debate about the role of the poet, the freedom 
of the writer, and the relation between lit- 
erature and wider society,’ the scholars were 
in complete agreement with one another, all 
passion apparently spent. 

But on 11 September 2001, two planes 
flew into the World Trade Center, and every- 
thing changed. As many have pointed out, the 
events of 9/11, following the initial shock and 
confusion, produced a cultural rupture (see, 
e.g., Banita). The safe boundary wall between 
Western insular complacency and the wider 
world of war and injustice for which the West 
bears much responsibility, the wall broken by 
Kane six years earlier, was destroyed in the 
most public and dramatic way possible. The 
event also heralded a new culture of ethical 
criticism, prompted by the rupture and un- 
certainty.” The result, as Martha Nussbaum 
has argued, was the “good work of compas- 
sion,” as Americans made “real to themselves 
the sufferings of so many people whom they 
never would have otherwise have thought 
about” (““Compassion” 190). In realizing 
the precarious nature of their nation, which 
previously had seemed impregnable and su- 
premely powerful, Americans were newly 
able to appreciate the vulnerability of others 
and thus could develop, according to Judith 
Butler, a “fundamental dependency and ethi- 
cal responsibility” (22). We could, Butler said, 
“imagin[e] community” differently (27). 
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Yet alongside the newly awakened com- 
passion, 9/11 ushered in an era of fear and in- 
tolerance, when the boundary between us and 
them was delineated more sharply. According 
to Zizek, the experience was not the surprise 
or shock, as the common consensus would 
have it; rather, after decades of being offered 
paranoid fantasies of catastrophe and threat 
in the cinema, Americans were “libidinally 
invested” in an event that seemed to justify 
long-edtablished ideological responses, like 
increased bombing abroad and heightened 
security measures at home (18). The discourse 
of the war on terror reached for ideological 
terms much older than Butler’s “common hu- 
man vulnerability” (30): hero, sacrifice, cru- 
sade, good and evil. 

From a British perspective, the events of 
September 2001 did not constitute quite such 
a ground-shifting change from peaceful se- 
curity to a newly vulnerable openness to the 
world. One of my earliest memories, when I 
was growing up in London as a child in the 
1970s, is carrying out an evacuation drill 
at my primary school after a credible bomb 
warning, while just twenty-five miles away 
in Guildford two pubs were blown up. We in- 
ternalized the name IRA as a source of fear 
alongside other typical infantile terrors like 
wolves and witches. Bombings punctuated our 
lives as we grew up, from Hyde Park in 1982 to 
Manchester in 1992 to the street where I lived, 
Camden High Street, in 1993, and we accepted 
a degree of surveillance as the price of secu- 
rity, the “ring of steel” established in the 1990s 
around the City of London. There was, always, 
growing up in Britain in the late twentieth 
century, a latent sense of anxiety, of fragil- 
ity. Yet it is true that the attacks on the World 
Trade Center intensified our uncertainty and 
the need to reassess our relation with the 
world, our priorities and commitments— 
partly because of the sheer scale of the attacks, 
the number of casualties in a single atrocity 
that was, as Mayor Giuliani put it, “more than 
any of us can bear.” So for a few months the 
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feeling was that nous sommes tous Américains. 
Along with New Yorkers, I read “Portraits of 
Grief” in the New York Times online in order 
to give substance to the compassion I yearned 
to feel. But our uncertainty after 9/11 was rad- 
ically different from what it had been before, 
because of the deterritorialized nature of the 
terror. Unlike the Irish Republican Army, the 
perpetrators of 9/11 did not issue warnings a 
few minutes before the attacks, did not claim 
responsibility immediately afterward, and did 
not have a clear set of demands or an identifi- 
able base. Their terror was amorphous, ubigq- 
uitous, rhizomatic, everywhere and nowhere, 
as slippery and indefatigable as the mythical 
hydra. Soon Tony Blair was following George 
W. Bush in declaring war on this hydra, send- 
ing British troops to Afghanistan and then 
Iraq, to establish “freedom” everywhere. His 
speech at the Labour Party conference in Oc- 
tober 2001, announced the global reach of this 
reordering of the world: 


So I believe this is a fight for freedom. And 
I want to make it a fight for justice too. ... 

The starving, the wretched, the dispos- 
sessed, the ignorant, those living in want and 
squalor from the deserts of North Africa to 
the slums of Gaza, to the mountain ranges of 
Afghanistan: they too are our cause. 

This is a moment to seize. The Kaleido- 
scope has been shaken. The pieces are in flux. 
Soon they will settle again. Before they do, let 
us re-order this world around us. 


Like many literary critics, I could not shut 
myself away in the library, attending to my 
footnotes while the kaleidoscope was being 
shaken and the world was being reordered. It 
felt irresponsible and not a little grotesque to 
lecture on the destruction of Troy in Eurip- 
ides’s The Trojan Women or on the messianic 
quest of Ibsen’s Brand and not refer to the 
contemporary bombing of Baghdad or Op- 
eration Iraqi Freedom. When everything was 
in flux and the easy, abstract use of words ad- 
opted by politicians—freedom, regime change, 
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collateral damage, rendition—masked a gritty 
reality, it seemed important to reengage with 
the material world, to explore how physical, 
political reality shapes our imaginations and 
conversely how our rhetoric and collective be- 
liefs order the ground beneath us as well as 
the world around us. So I went to New York 
and followed the trucks from Manhattan to 
Fresh Kills, Staten Island, and I interviewed 
the New York Sanitation Department to learn 
the politics of waste in the five boroughs, in 
order to flesh out my sense of the politics and 
poetics of the emotional wasting and resolv- 
ing at the heart of America (Wallace, Digging 
145-51). And I traveled to Israel/Palestine to 
meet with archaeologists and writers on all 
points along the political spectrum, from Jew- 
ish settlers (from Maine) in the occupied ter- 
ritory above Nablus to Palestinian professors 
in Ramallah, to learn more about how biblical 
texts are supposedly grounded in archaeology 
and archaeological remains are dated by ref- 
erence to the Bible, in an interdependency as 
stable as a house of cards, both archaeology 
and the Bible being used to justify the facts 
on the ground and the (extending) borders 
of the nation (Wallace, “Shifting”). Literary 
criticism, like archaeological interpretation, it 
seemed to me, could play a vital role in read- 
ing a situation in a more nuanced, complex 
way and thus in resisting the simplification 
and distortions that political discourse and 
popular belief dictated. An attention to what 
I termed a “poetics of depth” (Digging 16), 
grounded in the particular as well as in a so- 
phisticated sense of how meaning is generated 
through language and ideology, which liter- 
ary study should equip the scholar to practice, 
appeared to offer one important intervention 
in the all too hasty rush to war and the dizzy- 
ing world of political spin. 

But it was primarily studying, teaching, 
and writing about tragedy that seemed to con- 
tribute most to an understanding about how 
literary study might be related to—and could 
bring pressure to bear on—this world that 
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was being reordered around us. Tragic dra- 
mas carry in them a strong ethical demand 
to bear witness and yet also a self-conscious 
critique of the pitfalls of spectacle and the po- 
tential spuriousness and futility of Aristotle's 
pity and fear. They reveal a strong belief in the 
efficacy and moral value of sacrifice—a term 
used ubiquitously in the contemporary war 
on terror—and yet also the calculations and 
false logic of equivalence and exchange that 
sacrifice requires. They open up the gaps be- 
tween belief and skepticism, between moral, 
political purpose and meaninglessness. And 
they bring back, with ambivalent effect, the 
central place of emotion in our literary, philo- 
sophical, and political lives. As Nussbaum 
continues to demonstrate, the role of our feel- 
ings as the foundation of good ethics has been 
underestimated, and they can often be best 
delineated and explored in tragic drama (Up- 
heavals 350-53, 408-09, 425-33 and Political 
Emotions 257-313). But tragedy also reveals 
the dangers of the passions, the fickleness, 
the disingenuousness. And it deals as much in 
fear as it does in pity. In our collective imagin- 
ing, what is the place of fear, an emotion that 
is often neglected in contemporary literary 
and philosophical analysis?° It is important 
for fear or terror to be “seen clearly and whole, 
and if necessary, redescribed or resituated,” 
by critics sharpened by the discipline, inde- 
pendent questioning, and passionate engage- 
ment of literary, cultural analysis (Harpham 
157). Indeed, in the connections and fissures 
between Williams’s “event and experience and 
idea” constituted by tragedy (9), the ambigu- 
ous relation is evident between the individual 
and wider society. This relation is under pres- 
sure today in our mediated world, affected by 
the degree to which any action that has not 
already turned into a spectacle gains purchase 
on our imaginations and feelings. 

Consider Euripides’s Iphigenia in Aulis, 
which encapsulates so many of these contem- 
porary dilemmas and contradictions. Con- 
scious of but rejecting the grand “yoke-strap 
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of compulsion” of Aeschylus’s version (218), 
Euripides’s Agamemnon blames his sacrifice 
of his daughter on the demands of the army, 
an unruly 6y\oc,(“ochlos” ‘crowd’; my trans.) 
unseen but much invoked and arbitrarily will- 
ful in its claims, including what Agamemnon 
calls its “mad desire” to rush to war.’ After 
trying to persuade her father poignantly to al- 
ter his decision, Iphigenia changes course and 
goes to her death after the most powerfully ar- 
ticulatéd example of Panhellenic ideology, de- 
signed to bring the fractured society together: 
“It is right that the Greeks should rule barbar- 
ians ... and not barbarians Greeks. For they 
are slaves and we are free” (1400-01). This is 
after Agamemnon has repeatedly stated that 
his actions are compelled by the army or, in 
his words, that we “are slaves to the common 
people” ‘to t’dyAw SovAevouev (450). Maybe 
freedom just is not free. Even after the mes- 
senger brings news of Iphigenia’s miraculous 
rescue by divine intervention, Clytemnestra 
is skeptical, uncertain by this stage about the 
trustworthiness of words, corrupted as they 
have become by plots and ideological rhetoric. 
She is also disillusioned by the gods, whose 
orders can be reversed at a whim and whose 
names are used to justify many brutal acts: 


O my child, which of the gods has stolen you? 
By what name can I call you? How can I be 
sure 
that this story has not been made up to 
console me 
so that I can lay to rest 
my cruel grief over you? (lines 1615-18) 
“A story made up to console me” ‘tovode 
LatnHv UvPovG, when literally translated, 
means “a myth created in vain” or, here, a 
“random or idle story.” Thus the play explores 
the contrary dynamics of desire and compul- 
sion, belief, disbelief, and a confusion that 
criticism, sharpened by its attention to simi- 
lar dynamics in contemporary culture, can 
attend to and illuminate. But most important 
is the chorus in this play. Unlike other Greek 
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tragedies, where the chorus is made up of the 
citizens of the city where the play is set, this 
chorus belongs neither to Aulis nor to Argos, 
from where Agamemnon and his army have 
sailed; the members of the chorus are travel- 
ers too, having come over from Chalcis, on 
the island of Euboia, out of curiosity to see 
this huge army camped on the shore. They 
are in effect tourists, drawn to the spectacle, 
finding pleasure in viewing the ships and 
the celebrity warriors (lines 233-34) and 
shaping our response, yet no more invested 
in the action than the audience of the play, 
able to watch, pity, and fear for as long as 
they wish and then to depart. If any readers 
wonder what the relevance is of literature to 
the world, or, to coin Susan Sontag’s com- 
ment about photography, if they complain 
that dramas merely “miniaturize experience, 
transform history into spectacle” and that 
“as much as they create sympathy, [they] cut 
sympathy, distance the emotions” (110), they 
need only be pointed to the chorus of Iphige- 
nia in Aulis to discover that all these scruples 
and objections were raised, most intelligently 
and movingly, long before them. 

According to Grégoire Chamayou, a 
French philosopher, the war on terror has 
ushered in the perfect weapon for its peculiar 
business, and conversely the nature of that 
war has been determined by the latest mili- 
tary advances. Just as Hannah Arendt argued 
that technology determined the capacity for 
thought, terror, and political formation, not- 
ing the effect of the nuclear bomb on ideas of 
violence (6), so Chamayou claims that drones 
have fundamentally altered both the nature 
and concept of conflict and terror and the 
West’s notion of responsibility. While warfare 
since Vietnam might be properly described as 
asymmetrical, a marked imbalance of tech- 
nology and force between one side and the 
other, drone warfare, in which pilots oper- 
ate unmanned aerial vehicles from a base in 
Nevada and shoot targets twelve thousand 
miles away, should be described as unilat- 
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eral, in which the analogy is one of animal 
hunting rather than traditional battle. There 
are, Chamayou points out, no boundaries 
to drone warfare, either geographically or 
temporally, which makes it well matched to 
the nebulous definition of terror: “The sce- 
nario that looms before us is one of infinite 
violence, with no possible exit; the paradox 
of untouchable power waging interminable 
wars toward perpetual war” (72). The remote 
pilot is the untouchable victor day after day, 
choosing which target will be erased, but 
Chamayou argues that the pilot deals with 
the burden of that power by inculcating an 
environment of victimhood, trauma, and 
psychological damage. Tragic responsibility 
takes the form not of concern for the enemy 
casualties of the drone bombings or the in- 
nocent civilians on the ground caught in the 
collateral damage but rather of care for the 
self. Modern warfare, in which there is global 
surveillance, paradoxically results in a na- 
tional blindness, in the narrowing of under- 
standing because of the lack of reciprocity. 

If criticism should be calibrated to the 
wider political environment, as I have been 
suggesting, then what does the future hold 
in the light of Chamayou’s anatomization of 
warfare, terror, and the changing notion of 
virtue and the burden of responsibility? On 
the one hand, it may be that we, as literary 
critics, will become more and more like those 
drone pilots, each in his or her metaphoric 
bunker, looking at the gray desert of the text 
on our screen and virtually targeting our ob- 
ject of the day. Disconnected from the world 
as it continues to be reordered, we will be 
part of a system in which there is nothing to 
resist or dissent from, recording and count- 
ing publications achieved and grants gained 
like kills. On the other hand, it may be that, 
sharpened by our attention to literary texts, 
philosophical debate, political theory, and 
visual culture and the performative arts, we 
will be able to think critically about the con- 
nections between events, experiences, and 
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ideas of the world around us—and think just 
as critically about the disconnections. We 
will then become not drone critics but ac- 
tive, engaged, dissenting, compassionate, and 
tragically aware critics in the future. 


NOTES 


1. My lecture was developed and subsequently pub- 
lished (Wallace, ““We’”). 

2. Another work that might be said to come out of the 
Cambridge tragedy tradition is John Kerrigan, Revenge 
Tragedy, although it is concerned more with the com- 
parative aspect of the topic than with the strictly ethical 
or political. I would place my Cambridge Introduction to 
Tragedy in the Cambridge tradition. 

3. The comparative, transhistorical Cambridge tradition 
of scholarship on tragedy, with its strong ethical commit- 
ments, marks it out sharply from alternative critical currents 
in more historicist Oxford, for example, or in the United 
States. For examples of this alternative tradition, which re- 
enforces Williams’s “formal separation,” see Reiss; Bushnell. 

4. John Scott, the editor of the London Magazine, 
fought a duel with John Gibson Lockhart’s substitute, 
Jonathan Henry Christie, in 1821, over Lockhart’s harsh 
reviews of Keats’s poetry. Leigh Hunt, the editor of The 
Examiner from 1813 to 1815, was imprisoned for his ar- 
ticle about the prince regent. 

5. For the moral effect of that shock, see Nussbaum, 
“Compassion”: “terror has this good thing about it. It 
makes us sit up and notice” (205). 

6. Nussbaum recently turned her attention most use- 
fully to fear (New Religious Intolerance). 

7. Iphigenia in Aulis, line 1264: péunve Sappoditn tic 


‘EXAtWvwv otpatw (“memene d’aphrodite tis Hellenon strato” 


‘A certain erotic frenzy maddens the Greek army’; my trans.). 
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Life is not what one lived but what one remembers 
and how one remembers it in order to recount it. 
—Gabriel Garcia Marquez, epigraph to Living to Tell the Tale 


WHERE WE READ SURELY MATTERS AS MUCH AS WHAT WE READ. AS 
EMBODIED READERS, HOW CAN IT NOT? HOW CAN WE NOT BRING OUR 


experience of our own place in the world to the fictional places in 
which we also reside? If you are like me, you take pleasure in re- 
membering where you were when you read a particular novel and, in 
retrospect, how your location infiltrated your reading, never mind 
how different and distant the fictional place was in which you were 
simultaneously situated. Sometimes your reading so matches your 
actual location that you find yourself wondering, like Don Quixote, 
which is which. This was my experience in Macondo. To be accurate, 
my Macondo was (and is) Quimbaya, a village in the departamento 
(department or province) of El Quindio in Colombia, two hundred 
and fifty kilometers south of Medellin and ninety kilometers south 
of Manizales, a coffee-growing region on the western slopes of the 
central Andean cordillera. Quimbaya is named for the indigenous 
peoples who once occupied the region and produced intricate gold 
artifacts using the lost-wax method. Macondo and Quimbaya so 
mirrored each other that when I first read Cien afios de soledad (One 
Hundred Years of Solitude) in 1969 in Quimbaya, two years after its 
publication, I experienced the kind of “delirio hermenéutico” ‘her- 
meneutic delirium’ to which the Buendias are so often apt—for me, 
an experience of magical realism avant la lettre. How might I have 
understood this novel, this world, had I not been living there? 

For this issue of “Ihe Changing Profession,” contributors have 
been invited to address, among other things, how location has in- 
fluenced our work, so I must absolutely start with the Peace Corps 
and Colombia. I was in Quimbaya from 1967 to 1969 in a program 
described as accién comunal, translated (rather flatly, I thought at 
the time) “rural community development.” As a recent graduate 
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with an English major from an urban uni- 
versity, I was able to quibble about the trans- 
lation of the term more easily than do the 
work it denoted, but I listened, and tried, and 
learned. From the outset, it was Quimbaya’s 
village culture that fascinated and mystified 
me, with its labyrinthine social and familial 
alliances, its unforgiving agricultural and 
economic realities, even the way the seasons 
worked, since we were close to the equa- 
tor. I eventually figured out the seasons: if it 
rained, it was winter; if not, it was summer. 
La cosecha was also a season: “harvest,” when 
the husks of the coffee beans turned reddish 
and money flowed in the town’s several can- 
tinas. The length and frequency of the seasons 
was never detailed by any of the Quimbayans 
whom | asked. The unpredictability of nature 
apparently went without saying, as did the in- 
evitability of almost everything else: “si Dios 
quiere” ‘God willing’ prefaced sentences with 
any verb in the future tense: births, deaths, 
the current coffee crop, tomorrow’s weather. 
In Quimbaya, as in Macondo, it seemed that 
communal histories were already written. 
There was no bookstore in Quimbaya, 
but there were a couple of televisions, a great 
novelty at the time. One of the sets was vis- 
ible through a window facing the street, and 
you'd know when the occasional program 
aired because a crowd of kids would assem- 
ble in the street, peering over one another’s 
shoulders to see the moving images on the 
screen. But one day a young man with whom 
I worked on rural school vegetable gardens 
came running toward me, waving a book. 
Temistocles, who later changed his name to 
James (pronounced HA-mes) for reasons I 
never discovered, had gone to the departmen- 
tal capital of Armenia to buy a book titled 
Cien anos de soledad. Going to Armenia was 
a long dusty trip on a winding dirt road ina 
campo bus, an excursion beyond the known 
world of most Quimbayans—rather like Ma- 
condo’s mythic offstage civil wars, which are 
known by its inhabitants but never experi- 
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enced in the confines of the village. So, too, 
the isolation of Quimbaya seemed natural, 
but no, James had ventured to Armenia and 
brought back a novel! 

Armenia was founded in 1889 by a 
mythic figure known as el tigrero (“the tiger 
killer,” though there were no tigers in the re- 
gion—perhaps he was a jaguar hunter who 
heightened his prowess by increasing the 
size of his prey). From informal accounts, el 
tigrero was a patriarch reminiscent of José 
Arcadio, as Armenia’s homesteaders were 
reminiscent of the Buendias. It says some- 
thing about them and their offspring that 
in the 1920s they renamed the town to me- 
morialize the Armenian genocide (another 
offstage horror, a “there” that still defines the 
“here” of the town.)' In Macondo, too, there 
are incursions from elsewhere: recall the 
Street of the Turks, where “Arabs of the third 
generation were sitting .. . taciturn, daunt- 
less, invulnerable to time and disaster,” their 
“strength of spirit” as strong after the flood 
as before (306). In Colombia, turco refers to 
immigrants displaced from the territories of 
the unraveling Turkish Ottoman Empire in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies—Lebanese, Syrians, Palestinians, Ar- 
menians—and the term persists to this day. 
The Street of the Turks, the bookstore of the 
wise Catalonian, the invasion of the grin- 
gos and their banana company—Macondo 
is notionally far larger than Quimbaya ever 
was, but the arrival of the former into the lat- 
ter, thanks to James and to Garcia Marquez, 
had the effect of a mise en abyme for me. 
The larger fictive community of Macondo 
seemed to contain its smaller Quimbayan 
replica, an embedded structure in which one 
reflects and amplifies the other. I am not the 
only Peace Corps volunteer who became an 
academic after living elsewhere and wanting 
to know more. Some of you may have been 
afforded a similar opportunity to occupy an 
unfamiliar location and, like me, decided to 
take up residence. 
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Garcia Marquez’s novel gained immedi- 
ate popularity throughout Colombia, even 
in places with virtually no print culture, like 
Quimbaya. This popularity was due in part, 
I think, to the novel’s realism—its detailed 
account of everyday village life as it was and 
is embedded in the larger arc of Colombian 
history. Garcia Marquez’s autobiography, 
Vivir para contarla (Living to Tell the Tale) 
confirms my hypothesis, even though there 
are significant cultural differences between 
the interior highlands of Quimbaya and the 
Caribbean coastal town of Aracataca, where 
Garcia Marquez was born and raised by his 
maternal grandparents. Their essential simi- 
larity is their agricultural economy: both ar- 
eas were and still are vulnerable to foreign 
exploitation and the fluctuations of global 
commodity markets—the coffee and plan- 
tains in Quimbaya (the broad leaves of the 
plantains served to shade the coffee plants); 
the bananas in Aracataca. ‘The first chapter 
of Living to Tell the Tale details the author’s 
return to Aracataca in 1950, the town that be- 
came the model for Macondo. In fact, Garcia 
Marquez’s recollection shares so much with 
Macondo and Quimbaya that I was inspired 
to add yet another replica to my mental mise 
en abyme. Aracataca contains Macondo as 
Macondo contains Quimbaya. 

Perhaps I visualize-spatialize my mem- 
ories and my reading in this way so as to 
accommodate these locations as locations— 
their streets, houses, and inhabitants. 
Certainly I visualize them in overlapping 
relation in order to compare the historical, 
fictional, and personal realms that they rep- 
resent for me. In my comparative courses on 
magical realism at the University of Houston, 
I ask my students to read Living to Tell the 
Tale alongside One Hundred Years of Soli- 
tude, the better to emphasize the embodied 
histories—the lived locations—of Macondo 
and Colombia. Where relevant, I also men- 
tion Quimbaya. It is the real that generates 
the magic. 
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Let me move back and forth among my 
embedded Colombian villages a bit longer be- 
fore I focus on the Garcia Marquez’s fictional 
family. The endless civil wars beyond the lim- 
its of Macondo are matched by the violence 
that held much of the Colombian country- 
side hostage for a decade and more during 
the 1950s and 1960s. If Macondo’s wars are 
loosely based on the War of a Thousand Days 
between Liberals and Conservatives (1899- 
1902), the violence in the region surrounding 
Quimbaya was set off by the murder of Jorge 
Eliécer Gaitan, the Liberal presidential candi- 
date, on a street corner in Bogota on 9 April 
1948. Garcia Marquez was a young journal- 
ist in Bogota at the time, and his account of 
Gaitan’s murder in Living to Tell the Tale is 
breathtaking. He happens to be a few blocks 
away, so he runs to the site and watches the 
crowd tear the supposed assassin limb from 
limb. In the mayhem, he notices something 
that no one else does and suggests an astonish- 
ing alternative to the official version of the as- 
sassination, which I leave you to discover. The 
rioting lasted several days, hundreds of people 
were killed, and the center of Bogota was left a 
smoldering ruin. Garcia Marquez writes that 
he witnessed “the events that divided the his- 
tory of Colombia in two” (Living 298).’ 

The Bogotazo, as the assassination and its 
aftermath are known, devolved into a decade- 
long civil conflict based on economic and so- 
cial inequities—a conflict starkly and simply 
labeled Ja violencia. Landowners in rural 
areas fled to the cities, and campesinos (“ten- 
ant farmers”) were left to fend for themselves 
against groups of guerillas who sometimes 
dressed as military officers and entered their 
veredas (“settlements”) with impunity. When 
I rode my horse out to the veredas, my part- 
ners would unfailingly point to this place or 
that where an X number of people had been 
killed a few years before. When I asked why 
and by whom, there was never a specific rea- 
son given or an agent identified. I was not a 
political scientist then, nor am I now, but I 
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remember clearly the fatalism of my part- 
ners—again, the sense of events having been 
already written. In Macondo, the disillu- 
sioned old Colonel Aureliano Buendia comes 
to recognize the senselessness and hypocrisy 
of the civil wars he has fought for so long, and 
his desperate summation answered my ques- 
tions about the who and why of la violencia 
surrounding Quimbaya: “The only difference 
today between Liberals and the Conservatives 
is that the Liberals go to mass at five o’clock 
and the Conservatives at eight” (One Hun- 
dred 228). So, too, the factions in the drug 
wars that beset Colombia a few years after I 
left Quimbaya. 

With roads often impassable or nonexis- 
tent and cars a rarity, trains were the lifeline 
for Macondo and Quimbaya. Garcia Marquez 
introduces his autobiography with a train trip, 
when in 1950 he and his mother returned to 
Aracataca to sell the family home. By then, the 
train was dilapidated and delayed, not at all 
what Gabito and his mother remembered of its 
former punctuality, its three classes of service, 
and its luxury car with tinted glass and gilded 
cornices reserved for government officials 
and banana company executives. The train’s 
cultural and economic function in Aracataca 
had been enormous: “A train that looked like a 
toy had flung onto the town’s burning sands a 
leaf storm of adventurers 
from all over the world 
who took control of the 
streets by force of arms” 
(Living 41). It brought 
refugees in “turbulent 
avalanches”: “Italians, 
Canary Islanders, Syr- 
ians—whom we called 
Turks ... escapees from 
Devils Island, the French 
penal colony in the Gui- 
anas... Aracataca was 
from the beginning a 
country without fron- 
tiers” (43). Like Ara- 
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cataca, Macondo is enriched by outsiders and 
ultimately destroyed by them. 

The colonization of Colombia’s Carib- 
bean coast by foreign companies began in 
the late nineteenth century and continued to 
shape the region for decades under the even- 
tual domination of United Fruit. But by 1950 
United Fruit had pulled out, a train’s arrival 
was impossible to predict, the stations were 
no longer labeled, and the landscape was bar- 
ren (fig. 1). To my surprise and yet logically 
enough, in 1950 the people in that region 
still hoped that United Fruit would return: 
“Through the train window you could see 
men sitting in the doorways of the houses, 
and you only had to look at their faces to 
know what they were waiting for... . They 
thought every stranger who arrived carry- 
ing a briefcase was the man from the United 
Fruit Company coming back to reestablish 
the past” (17). 

The same kind of steam engine whose 
“loud, panting respiration” and “great vol- 
canic belches” irrupt in Macondo “like a 
kitchen dragging a village behind it” (One 
Hundred 210) also arrived in Quimbaya every 
morning at seven o'clock, delivering a canis- 
ter of film for that evening’s entertainment 
in the town’s only movie theater, picking up 
bunches of plantains, sacks of coffee, and the 
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Train in Quim- 
baya, 1968. 
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film canister from the night before (fig. 2). 
Macondo’s train brought plague in the form 
of the banana company, but disaster arrived 
in Quimbaya on the wind: a fungus called 
la roya del cafeto (“coffee rust disease”) deci- 
mated the cafetales (“coffee plantations”) dur- 
ing the 1980s. When I returned to Quimbaya 
in 2006, many of the plantations had been 
given over to grazing cattle—poor land for 
that purpose because of the mountainous ter- 
rain—though in some areas the government 
had invested in replanting more resistant 
strains of coffee.* In Colombia at the time, 
the coffee plague took on something like the 
mythic proportions of the banana company 
hurricane: the name of the blight, la roya, is 
still used to describe a disastrous situation, 
an irremediable state of affairs. 

Garcia Marquez always insisted that he 
was a social realist, not a magical realist, and 
I agree with him, having lived in Quimbaya. 
Nonetheless, the term magical realism became 
useful to me in thinking about the novel’s de- 
parture from (one might say defiance of) the 
conventions of literary realism, and I know 
that reading One Hundred Years of Solitude in 
Quimbaya planted the seeds for my later ex- 
cursions into this narrative mode. I also know 
that Iam a comparatist because I lived in one 
Colombian village and read about another. 
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When I returned to Berkeley in 1969, I heard 
about a new Department of Comparative Lit- 
erature. I was focused on what I wanted to 
study and fairly clear on how to proceed. I 
wanted to keep both the Spanish I had learned 
in Quimbaya and the French I had acquired 
during an undergraduate year in France, and 
I wanted to know more about the cultures and 
histories contained in these languages. Mean- 
while, I had been reading the work of what 
would become the Boom generation of Latin 
American writers, and because of Quimbaya 
I was reading them in the light of their cul- 
tural and historical contexts. In this respect, 
I believe that I preceded the rise of cultural 
studies in literature departments by a decade 
or so. Even at Berkeley in 1969, the New Criti- 
cism still prevailed, and close readings of texts 
were what we did. I am glad for that training, 
but I kept seeing a metaphoric Quimbaya— 
a location that had become the critical space 
in which I wished to read, write, and teach. 
I switched from the English Department to 
the Department of Comparative Literature, 
which had been created only four years ear- 
lier. Berkeley was on fire at the time, and its 
intense intellectual and political activism cer- 
tainly influenced my future professional life, 
but that is another location, and perhaps an- 
other essay. 

Because One Hun- 
dred Years of Solitude 
was originally published 
without a genealogy for 
the Buendias—charac- 
ters whom I considered 
to be Garcia Marquez’s 
most notable departure 
from the conventions 
of literary realism—I 
sketched my own ver- 
sion of their family tree 
as I read, with the expec- 
tation that the repeat- 
ing characters would 
eventually differentiate 
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and individuate. Gregory Rabassa, the great 
English-language translator of the novel, must 
have felt a similar need, or perhaps it was the 
American editors, because when the English 
translation appeared in 1970, it provided a 
genealogical chart in the front matter. I was 
happy that my informal family tree was made 
official, but I was also surprised that Garcia 
Marquez had permitted its inclusion. Aren’t 
we supposed to be perplexed? Otherwise, 
why the repeating names and characteristics? 
Surely the author intended the intertwined 
Buendias to be understood as a corporate self, 
a collective identity the parts of which exist 
solely in relation to the whole. The Aurelianos 
are all variations of detached intellection, the 
José Arcadios all erotic energy, and the twins 
who reverse this pattern are widely thought in 
Macondo to have been switched at birth. The 
matriarch Ursula does emerge as something 
of a singular self, as do Rebeca, Remedios, and 
Fernanda, but we know them from what they 
do, not from what they think, feel, or intend. 
The Aurelianos, José Arcadios, and Amarantas 
simply multiply. 

Garcia Marquez rejects the interiority of 
much literary modernism and, perhaps along 
with that interiority, certain ideologies of in- 
dividualism that propel the realistic novel’s 
psychologized selves. By generalizing the 
Buendias, the author shifts the relative quo- 
tient of politics and personality sharply to- 
ward the former. His characters are depicted 
as one among many, caught up together in the 
sweep of history, universalized by their com- 
mon fate. Their shared lineage is thematic: its 
foundations, its preservation, its decline, its 
extinction. The word estirpe (literally, “root, 
trunk”; figuratively, “lineage, race, stock”) 
is used often and is rendered variously in 
the English translation as “line” and “race.” 
El estirpe of the Buendias is an obsession of 
Ursula’s from the beginning of the novel, and 
at the end, it is also Aureliano’s, who reads 
Melquiades’s parchments “through the most 
intricate labyrinth of blood” to determine 
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his own descent, and thus his relationship 
to his wife and his newborn child (382). The 
Buendia family tree also grows with the il- 
legitimate retonos (“shoots, sprouts”) whom 
Ursula unfailingly takes in and tends. When 
Pilar Ternera turns up with an illegitimate 
grandson, we are told that José Arcadio, the 
patriarch, cannot turn away “un retofio de 
su sangre” ‘an offshoot of his blood’ (44). 
The English “offshoot” obscures the botani- 
cal metaphor, but the family tree is nonethe- 
less visible until the very last sentence of the 
novel, when the entire estirpe is uprooted and 
swept away: “[L]os estirpes condenados a cien 
afios de soledad no tenian una segunda opor- 
tunidad sobre la tierra” ‘races condemned to 
one hundred years of solitude did not have a 
second opportunity on earth’ (Cien 351; One 
383). Roots, shoots, trunks, and branches: I 
now want to propose a visual structure that 
may help situate the Buendia family tree. 

If I began my professional education in 
Colombia, I continued it in Mexico, where I 
have extended my stay for more than three 
decades now. And if the Peace Corps was my 
first institutional patron, the Fulbright Pro- 
gram was my second. I had two Fulbright 
years (separated by ten years) in Mexico City, 
where I taught at the National Autonomous 
University of Mexico (Universidad Nacional 
Auténoma de México) and where I still spend 
my sabbaticals and summers. Because the his- 
toric center of Mexico City is filled with ex- 
quisite baroque art and architecture, I began 
increasingly to think about the relation be- 
tween literature and the visual arts. Without 
having lived in Mexico City, I wouldn't have 
understood the neobaroque aesthetic that 
impels much recent Latin American art and 
literature, nor would I have placed magical re- 
alism as a subset of the New World baroque. 
I elaborate these assertions in The Inordinate 
Eye and discuss some of Garcia Marquez’s 
characters (Florentino Ariza, Sierva Maria de 
los Angeles) in terms of the baroque iconog- 
raphy of sanctified suffering and martyrdom. 
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FIG. 3 


Anonymous, detail 





of a sixteenth- 
century genea- 
logical tree of the 
Franciscan order 
over the entrance 
to the cloister of 
the monastery 

at Zinacantepec. 
Photo credit: Bob 
Schalkwijk. 
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Anonymous, Portrait 
of the Captain of 
Granaderos, Don 





Manuel Solar and His 
Family (1806), Museo 
Soumaya, Mexico 
City, Soumaya/ 
INAH. Photo credit: 
Javier Hinojosa. 
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Here, however, it is the baroque tradition 
of group portraiture that I want to address, 
and more particularly the visual conventions 
of family trees. Connecting the Buendias to 
this tradition makes literal the family tree, 
whether the family is the Franciscan brother- 
hood (fig. 3), the offspring of the captain of 
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the grenadiers and his wife (fig. 4), or the Car- 
melite order (figs. 5 and 6). Trees, vines, and 
tendrils are among the innumerable visual 
devices of baroque connectedness, and they 
offer a compositional strategy that weighs the 
quotients of autonomy and community—and 
sometimes merges the two. 

Let’s consider the 
most elaborate of these 
images, the Carmelite 
Vine that hangs in the 
former Convent of Our 
Lady of Carmen in the 
colonia (“neighbor- 
hood”) of San Angel 
in the south of Mexico 
City (fig. 6). In Spanish, 
convento may describe 
either a monastery or a 
convent. The Convent 
of Our Lady of Car- 
men was a monastery 
and school, now an ac- 
tive church with an art 
museum in what were 
the living quarters that 
surrounded the cloister. 
This large eighteenth- 
century painting covers 
the wall beside the al- 
tar of the principal side 
chapel of the church. 
As in the seventeenth- 
century engraving on 
which it is based (fig. 5), 
this genealogical tree 
traces the origins of the 
Order of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel back to 
the Hebrew prophets 
Elias (also called Elijah) 
and Eliseus (also called 
Elisha), who stand on 
either side of the tree 
trunk, Elijah planting 
and Eliseus watering. 


a3 a: Bus 


Whereas in figure 3, at the former Franciscan 
monastery in Zinacantepec, the tree grows 
out of the body of Saint Francis, and in fig- 
ure 4 the grenadier and his wife appear to be 
the trunk of their tree, the Carmelite tree in 
figures 5 and 6 is rooted in the ground and 
tended by the spiritual patriarchs of the order. 
These mythic founders are accompanied 
by visual evidence of the historical record: the 
Carmelite order took form in the thirteenth 
century, when a group of hermits on Mount 
Carmel, part of a mountain range in what is 
now northern Israel, congregated near what 
came to be known as the well of Elijah. The 
fountain in the lower left quadrant of the 
painting recalls both foundational narratives: 
the mythic founder 
Elijah and the histori- 
cal hermits. To the left 
of the patriarchs are 
seated believers, all 
bearded and venerable, 
perhaps representing 
the original group on 
Mount Carmel, one of 
whom holds an open 
book; to the right of the 
patriarchs is a group of 
Carmelites held cap- 
tive, another of whom 
has just been decapi- 
tated by an infidel still 
holding his ax aloft, a 
scene that recalls the 
historical commit- 
ment to martyrdom of 
religious orders sent to 
terra incognita.* The 
branches above sup- 
port and summarize 
the whole history of the 
order, contained in the 
hierarchy of its mem- 
bers and protected by 
their patroness, the 
Virgin of Carmen. 
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In the Hebrew bible, Mount Carmel 
is Hakkarmel, meaning “garden or garden 
land.” True to their roots, the Carmelites in 
viceroyal Mexico were known for their gar- 
dens, orchards, and fields. Their calling is 
celebrated not only in the image of the vine 
itself and its patriarchal gardeners but also in 
the biblical phrases sprinkled on the surface 
of the painting (fig. 7). The Latin text on the 
phylactery beneath the Virgin of Carmen is 
labeled Zach 8:12: “The vine shall give her 
fruit, and the ground shall give her increase, 
and the heavens shall give their dew.” Just be- 
low the Virgin sits Saint Telesphorus, holding 
a chalice and the Trinitarian host. A bishop of 
Rome in the second century CE, he is another 
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Fig. 5 


Theodor Galle, 
Vinea carmeli 
(‘The Carmelite 
Vine”), ca. 1620, 
Bibliothéque 





Royale de Belgique, 
SIV 86234, Mons 
Carmeli—plano. 
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Anonymous, La vid 





carmeletana (“The 
Carmelite Vine”), 
late eighteenth 
century, Mexico 
(3.78 meters X 
4.78 meters). 
Photo credit: Bob 
Schalkwijk. 


Macondo and Quimbaya in Mexico 


mythic patriarch, also believed to have lived 
as a hermit on Mount Carmel. Jumping ahead 
a millennium and a half, we see Saint Teresa 
of Avila and Saint John of the Cross at mid- 
trunk, their gardening tools in hand (fig. 8). 
They are matriarch and patriarch of the Dis- 
calced Carmelites, the reformed male and 
female orders that they instituted in the late 
sixteenth century. 

Clearly the Carmelite tree in San An- 
gel, like congregational portrayals of other 
religious orders,’ is intended to encompass 
all times (mythic past, historical past, eter- 
nal present) and all spaces (heaven, earth, 
and everything in between). Isn’t this vast 
visual narrative akin to Melquiades’s parch- 
ments, which embrace the entire history of the 
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Buendias and point to Latin American history 
as a whole? Comparing this God’s eye per- 
spective in two media and across centuries al- 
lows us to frame questions about both: What 
makes individuals tend toward types, and 
even archetypes, in these works of art? How 
do narrative details, visual and verbal, take on 
allegorical significance? Under what aesthetic 
conditions does history merge into myth? 
Each Carmelite perched on the branches 
of the tree is labeled with his or her name, 
each wears headgear that identifies his or her 
position (bishop, cardinal, pope, queen, nun), 
and each holds an attribute in the form of an 
object: a palm, a lily, a skull, a staff (fig. 9). 
These attributes are compressed biographies, 
telling of individual martyrdom, Marian de- 
votion, penance, and 
pilgrimage, yet at the 
same time these per- 
sonal differences are 
subsumed into the 
Carmelites’ shared 
identity as members 
of a single, singular 
order. So too we may 
think of the Buendias 
as relationally defined 
selves: the matriarch, 
the patriarch, the Au- 
relianos, and the José 
Arcadios, each with a 
characteristic obses- 
sion and identifying 
attribute, each con- 
taining a compressed 
narrative. Recall the 
street name, all that 
remains of Colonel 
Aureliano Buendia; 
the chestnut tree to 
which the patriarch 
is tied in perpetuum; 
the cross of ashes that 
literally identifies the 
seventeen Aurelianos 
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to their assassins; the dreaded pig’s tail, at- 
tribute of the final Buendia and the estirpe as 
a whole. The Buendias, like the Carmelites, 
are synecdochal selves: each stands for the 
whole, whether the whole is conceived as po- 
litical and economic history (the 
Buendias) or as cosmic system 
(the Carmelites). By envision- 
ing Garcia Marquez’s characters 
through the lens of a baroque 
tree in Mexico City, we are di- 
rected to weigh the competing 
demands of individual agency 
and collective exigency, and to 
attend to the ways in which cor- 
porate bodies protect (or don’t) 
their constituent members. In 
the Buendias, Garcia Marquez 
adjusts the psychological speci- 
ficity of literary realism to reflect 
a reality where the single self is 
inextricable from the corporate 
will of politics, religion, and 
global markets. 

So roots become routes, 
from Aracataca to Macondo 
and from Quimbaya to Mexico 
City. The Buendias comfortably 
inhabit Mexico City, as did their 
creator for more than fifty years. 
Could Garcia Marquez have 
seen this painting in the former 
Convento del Carmen, or oth- 
ers like it?° I make no claim for 
influence, because I don’t know, 
but cultural affinities such as 
these can be charted across bor- 
ders, media, and centuries, and 
they should be. I hope that this 
is the direction in which our 
profession is tending, with our 
increased attention to world 
literatures, theories of global- 
ization, and interdisciplinarity. 
Our challenge as literature pro- 
fessors is to make sure that our 
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students have an opportunity to understand 
the persistence of cultural forms by spending 
time in locations relevant to their objects of 
study. Such travel is expensive and not always 
possible, but we need to sharpen our focus on 
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Fig. 7 


Detail of The 
Carmelite Vine 





(upper center). 
Photo credit: 
Richard Caldwell. 


Fic. 8 


Detail of The 
Carmelite Vine 





(center). Photo 
credit: Richard 
Caldwell. 


Fic. 9 


Detail of The 
Carmelite Vine 





(left center). 
Photo credit: 
Richard Caldwell. 
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Macondo and Quimbaya in Mexico 


experiential learning. Some universities have 
made study abroad an integral part of the un- 
dergraduate curriculum, but most, including 
the University of Houston, have not. We have 
the advantage of our proximity to Mexico, 
but more needs to be done in terms of semes- 
ters or years abroad. I also direct my students 
to the Peace Corps and other social service 
organizations that allow for foreign residen- 
cies, but with tuition constantly on the rise 
and student debt out of control, I fear that 
I sound like a dreamer or an elitist. Despite 
these challenges, we must make it possible 
for our students to walk the streets they are 
reading about—and perhaps even run into a 
familiar character or two. 





NOTES 


1, Other place-names in the region also indicate pat- 
terns of immigration, loyalty, and memory: the village 
between Quimbaya and Armenia is Montenegro, and the 
large province of which Medellin is the capital is Antio- 
quia (Antioch). 

2. A young Cuban student leader named Fidel Castro 
was also in Bogota on 9 April 1948, attending a student 
congress. Garcia Marquez writes: “I met him eleven years 
later, when I was present as a reporter for his triumphant 
entry into Havana, and in time we achieved a personal 
friendship that has endured countless difficulties over 
the years. In my long conversations with him about ev- 
erything divine and human, April 9 has been a recurrent 
subject that Fidel Castro would always evoke as one of the 
decisive dramas of his formation. Above all the night in 
the Quinta Divisién, where he realized that most of the 
rebels who were coming in and going out were wasting 
their time looting instead of persisting in the urgent ef- 
fort to find a political solution” (Living 298). 
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3. A related fungus called la broca is currently af- 
fecting coffee-producing areas in Central American and 
southern Mexico and ruining small growers. The dam- 
age has been exacerbated by global warming: the fungus 
flourishes at higher altitudes because the weather is in- 
creasingly warm and humid. 

4. Martyrdom was understood as an exaltation of the 
religious life. Margaret Miles writes that for the Jesuits 
in particular, it was “one of the highest priorities of the 
order.” This idea was embraced by all the colonizing or- 
ders (121, 122). 

5. European engravings were sent as models for art 
and architecture throughout the Catholic New World. See 
this excellent Web site, which pairs European engravings 
with their New World reflections: Project on the Engraved 
Sources of Spanish Colonial Art (http://colonialart.org). 
It gives many examples of the Carmelite tree in Latin 
America and also the Franciscan and Augustinian vines, 
with dizzying numbers of small figures on their branches. 

6. See the seventeenth-century Carmelite tree, by 
Jerénimo Lépez, in the Convento de los Carmelitas Des- 
calzas in Bogota (Fajardo de Rueda 132). 
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SINCE 2001, | HAVE BEEN TEACHING COURSES IN CULTURAL STUDIES, 
EUROPEAN AND TURKISH LITERATURE, MODERN DRAMA, AND GENDER 


and sexuality studies at Sabanci University in Istanbul. During my 
fifteen years of teaching undergraduate and graduate students, the 
Armenian genocide was a particularly challenging theme to bring 
into the classroom. Even at Sabanci University, one of the rare liberal 
universities in Turkey to offer courses that challenge Turkish national 
myths, most students, including those who graduated from “liberal” 
high schools,’ had received a nationalist education and came to college 
either not knowing anything about the Armenian genocide or deny- 
ing it altogether. Denial of the Armenian genocide is still pervasive in 
Turkey; 1915 is identified in history textbooks as the year of the Battle 
of Gallipoli, the most important Ottoman victory against the British 
and French naval forces during World War I. For most of the twenti- 
eth century and up until 2005, when the seminal Ottoman Armenians 
Conference opened a public discussion of the topic, silence regarding 
the deportation and genocide of the Ottoman Armenians prevailed. 
If denialist myths in Turkey acknowledge the deaths of the Ottoman 
Armenians, they justify such deaths as “retaliation” for the deaths of 
Turkish Muslims during the Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913 or equate 
the massacres of Armenians with Turkish casualties of war from the 
same period. For instance, Talat Pasa, the mastermind behind the 
deportations and massacres of roughly one million Armenians in 
1915-16, argues in his memoirs that an equal number of Turks were 
killed by Armenians during World War I and in its aftermath (51-56). 
Amid a pervasive culture of denial, choosing the works to study in 
class was one of the initial challenges of teaching the Armenian geno- 
cide. Several of the works that had a profound impact on the students 
dealt with the tragedy of a single victim during the genocide. While 
Arsinee Khanjian, a renowned actor who has appeared in many mov- 
ies about the genocide, recently remarked that “we did not have our 
own Anne Franks during my childhood,” a plethora of memoirs by 
survivors of the Armenian genocide have been published since 2005. 
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In my courses, students engaged with 
the tragedy of the protagonist of Fethiye Ce- 
tin’s 2004 memoir Anneannem (“My Grand- 
mother”), which recounts the story of Cetin’s 
grandmother, Heranus, who was renamed Se- 
her when the Armenian women and children 
who survived the genocidal campaign of 1915 
were Islamized and, in some cases, married 
off to Kurds and Turks. Heranus was nine 
when almost all the men in her town were 
taken away and killed and her mother was 
sent off to join the death march to the Syrian 
desert Deir ez-Zor (never to see her daughter 
again). The story of Heranus-Seher is narrated 
by her granddaughter Fethiye Cetin, who only 
learned about these events as an adult because 
her grandmother was silent for many years 
about her past. Heranus-Seher was converted 
to Islam and adopted by Hiiseyin Onbas, a 
perpetrator of the genocide, who had obeyed 
the orders of the Teskilat-1 Mahsusa (the spe- 
cial organization that organized the geno- 
cide) to kill the Armenian men of Cermik, 
Heranus-Seher’s hometown.” Even though 
Heranus-Seher’s family members were either 
taken away or killed in front of her eyes, her 
narrative is not characterized by anger or ha- 
tred but by sadness, loss, agony, and hope for 
the future, as captured by a leitmotif of the 
memoir in her grandmother’s words: “O giin- 
ler gitsin bir daha gelmesin” ‘Let those days be 
gone, never to return again...’ (77; my trans.). 

Students who empathized with Heranus- 
Seher’s pain and suffering found the testimony 
of Manuel Kirkyasaryan, a seventy-four-year- 
old man who had escaped the deportation 
and massacres at the age of nine and fled to 
Cyprus, then to Australia, especially poignant 
because his memoir, “M.K.” Adl1 Cocugun 
Tehcir Anilart: 1915 ve Sonrast (2005; “Depor- 
tation Memoirs of a Child Named M. K.: 1915 
and Its Aftermath”), was accompanied by a 
recording of his testimony. His fluent Turkish 
mixed with Armenian and Kurdish expres- 
sions, his intonation and accent, which reflect 
the region he came from, made the students 
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ask many questions, including “How does an 
Armenian know Turkish so well even though 
he has spent most of his life outside Turkey 
and recorded the tape at seventy-four?” and 
“What does it mean to speak Turkish com- 
bined with Kurdish and Armenian expres- 
sions, songs, and so on?” The alphabet reform 
of 1928 and the cleansing of the language 
of its Arabic and Persian borrowings in the 
1930s began a standardization of the script 
and a turkification of the languages in the em- 
pire that made Manuel Kirkyasaryan’s unique 
combination of the Adana region’s various 
languages alien to students of Turkish litera- 
ture in the 2000s.’ 

As part of my course Literatures of Mod- 
ern Turkey, I invited Marc Nichanian to de- 
liver a talk in Western Armenian on Zaven 
Biberyan, an Armenian writer from Turkey. 
A second instructor, Sevan Degirmenciyan, 
translated Nichanian’s lecture simultaneously 
into Turkish, adding his own commentary 
on the problems in the Turkish translation of 
the novel by Biberyan that we were discuss- 
ing in class. The novel, Mir¢iinneru Vercaluysi 
(“Sunset of the Ants”) was published in serial 
form in 1970 in Jamanak (“Time”) and trans- 
lated into Turkish as Babam Askale’ye Gitmedi 
(“My Father Did Not Go to Askale”) in 1984. 

Before Nichanian began his lecture, I 
talked to the class about the disadvantages 
of only being able to read the work in Turk- 
ish.* Listening to one of the native languages 
of Istanbul and Anatolia for the first time in 
their lives, most students entered into a trance 
as Nichanian spoke. This was the initial shock, 
listening to an “absent” language; the next 
shock came when they understood Degirmen- 
ciyan’s translation. In the national imaginary, 
in lieu of Turkish—a language that, if spoken, 
would only articulate demands for retaliation 
for the genocide and compensation in the form 
of land, property, and money—the unintelli- 
gible “signifiers” in Armenian “signified” Ar- 
menian life in the late 1940s and early 1950s, 
describing poverty, fears of legal discrimina- 
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tion against members of minority groups, and 
the precariousness of being an Armenian in 
Turkey three decades after 1915. Both lectur- 
ers also discussed the challenges of writing Bi- 
beryan’s biography in the absence of personal 
documents, family members to interview, and 
general interest in Armenian authors. 

In the last few years, many conferences 
and workshops have enabled research on the 
Armenian genocide, various panels have been 
organized to raise awareness of the genocide, 
and a multitude of testimonies have been pub- 
lished—some in the original Armenian, some 
also in translation. The boom in these testi- 
monies started with memoirs that narrated 
the stories of child survivors. Such accounts 
of “critical storytelling,” in Hannah Arendt’s 
terms, were widely read, and readers found 
it easy to empathize with the child victims. 
However, these initial memoirs discussed nei- 
ther the political and historical context of the 
genocide nor its perpetrators. The genocide 
seemed to be a deus ex machina, the perpetra- 
tors nonexistent or unnamed. To challenge the 
history and culture of denial, it is vital to read 
critically political memoirs in the Turkish 
context, such as those of the Unionists (e.g., 
Talat and Cemal Pasa), that discuss historical 
actors, perpetrators, and questions of agency. 
Further, one can study other survivor ac- 
counts, such as Grigoris Balakian’s Armenian 
Golgotha: A Memoir of the Armenian Geno- 
cide, 1915-1918 (2009), which is available in 
Turkey in both Turkish and English, to bring 
into the discussion the roles that state actors, 
local perpetrators, and Germans, as well as 
economics and labor, played in the genocide. 

Instead of leaving Armenian memoirs 
and fiction to the realm of elective courses, 
I tried to incorporate works by Armenian 
authors into almost all my “mainstream” 
courses in literature and cultural studies, 
particularly the courses I taught in English. 
Classes on gender and sexuality, for instance, 
featured Arlene Avakian’s memoir Lion Wom- 
an’s Legacy (1992), Nancy Agabian’s Me as Her 
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Again: True Stories of an Armenian Daughter 
(2008), and Micheline Aharonian Marcom’s 
Daydreaming Boy (2004), especially in the 
weeks focusing on queer theory and genocide. 
In fact, an American graduate student at Sa- 
banci University remarked that even though 
she had studied literature in the United 
States, courses at Sabanci had given her the 
first opportunity to discuss queer literature 
and the Armenian genocide. Further, works 
by Marcom, Chris Bohjalian, and Nancy Kri- 
corian became central to the syllabi of courses 
on modernist and postmodernist aesthetics 
and experimentation, such as Modernism/ 
Postmodernism and Auto/biography. 

The Turkish state persists in genocide 
denial; the Turkish prime minister screams 
that we should make the archives available 
to historians, knowing that the documents 
only prove the genocide of one million Arme- 
nians. As educators and activists, we should 
not shrink from linking genocide denial, 
the nationalization of literature and literary 
criticism, and nationalist historiography to 
the difficulties of studying the Ottoman Em- 
pire and its linguistic and literary polyphony. 
We also need to confront the fact that ethnic 
cleansing entailed a linguistic cleansing of 
the languages of the empire. The Armenian 
genocide has made Western Armenian next 
to extinct, and hence the efforts of writers, 
activists, and educators to publish works in 
Western Armenian are exceptional and need 
to be endorsed. Many students who were in- 
terested in studying Armenian literature left 
to pursue their studies in the United States, 
where Armenian studies programs exist, be- 
cause it was impossible to do graduate work 
in Armenian studies in Turkey. 

Equally important was studying the lit- 
eratures of Turkey outside the parameters of 
the national canon, which prioritizes Turkish 
(male) authors at the expense of Armenian, 
Greek, and Jewish authors of the twentieth 
century. In the earlier sections exploring the 
history of publications (memoirs and fiction 
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in Turkish), I tried to illustrate how moving 
from sources that provoke affective responses 
(primarily empathy) to those that would also 
initiate discussions of the political, histori- 
cal, and economic context has succeeded in 
reaching students coming from a culture 
of denial. Working with sources in English 
has added advantages, helping us challenge 
preconceived notions of the “Armenian di- 
aspora.” Many Armenian American authors 
unsettle their “unequivocal” belonging to the 
Armenian community and write in terms 
critical of the association of the individual 
with the community. These texts also raise 
questions relevant to postgenocide narratives 
and studies, in line with the theoretical work 
of Giorgio Agamben and Nichanian that ex- 
plores concepts like the witness, the survivor, 
the archive, and testimony. 

If teaching needs to be supported by 
research, the workshops and conferences 
organized by Sabanci, Bogazic¢i, and Bilgi 
Universities, with the collaboration of non- 
governmental organizations such as the In- 
ternational Hrant Dink Foundation, Heinrich 
Boll Stiftung, Friedrich Ebert Foundation, 
Anadolu Kiiltiir, and Chrest Foundation, en- 
abled new articles and books to be published. 
Good teaching of literature “strives to pro- 
duce complexity, which goes beyond affec- 
tive response and beyond even what we glibly 
call comprehension” (Guillory 670). In the 
academic papers students write in my classes, 
they question their own preconceived notions 
and attempt to analyze literary works as texts 
that both convey information and contain 
multiple layers of meaning and affect. In an 
attempt to expand our methods of teaching, 
we as educators have started experimenting 
with how students can produce their own 
“texts of complexity.” Among other projects, 
“creative writing” competitions based on dia- 
logue, peace, and genocide recognition point 
toward a promising future. 
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NOTES 


1. In their curricula, liberal high schools in Turkey 
endorse critical approaches to nationalist historiography 
and to the national literary canon. 

2. The perpetrator’s role in 1915 is not discussed in 
Cetin’s memoir. We only find a depiction of Hiiseyin On- 
basi after he marries Heranus-Seher. 

3. For an exploration of the alphabet reform that 
Atatiirk initiated in 1928, as well as the linguistic- 
engineering campaign of the 1930s and its impact on 
Turkish literature and culture, see the January 2008 
PMLA cluster of essays on Turkey that includes articles 
by Patricia Yaeger, Jale Parla, Nergis Ertiirk, and me. 
Yaeger describes the demands of the Turkish state in the 
1920s and 1930s for a “language purged of Ottoman in- 
fluence” (11), and Parla borrows an analogy from Elif $a- 
fak to show how linguistic cleansing might be compared 
to ethnic cleansing (30). The essays look at the sanctifi- 
cation of the Turkish language secured through its new 
function as the “symbol of the nation’s unity and solidar- 
ity” (30). 

4. My own Armenian is not advanced enough for me 
to read novels like Mirciinneru Vercaluysi in the original. 
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IN DICTEE THERESA CHA, A KOREAN AMERICAN WRITER WHO DIED 
TRAGICALLY AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-ONE, SHOWS US HOW DWELLING 


in language can lead us to the truth of a radical instability. On the 
first page, she sets blocks of text in French and English one above 
the other, spelling out the terms for spacing and punctuation that a 
child might not understand. The English paragraph reads: 


Open paragraph It was the first day period She had come from 
afar period tonight at dinner comma _ the families would 
ask comma open quotation marks How was the first day in- 
terrogation mark close quotation marks... . (1) 


What are the hidden rules of a language, in particular the rules of 
a colonial language? What does it mean to live in language? These 
are questions with a deep resonance for those of us who search for 
meaning in our everyday acts of reading and writing. 

Cha’s predicament touched a nerve. 

“T’ll never be locked in a cage of script,” I wrote in my poem “II- 
literate Heart,” evoking the way in which the child wanted to keep 
her mother tongue at the level of speech and sound, pure orality (67). 

Perhaps that is where the meaning lies, what the body gives us 
always somewhat beyond the reach of words. “Language bears the 
meaning of thought as a footprint signifies the movement and effort 
of a body,” writes Maurice Merleau-Ponty. He thinks of the writer as 
someone who is able to crystallize a “corporeal or vital situation in 
language” (82, 101). 

In Dictee the narrator’s longing for her mother and, through the 
mother, for a mother tongue drives her to the harsh reality of ex- 
ile, not just in her own life in New York City but also in the deeper 
past in the life of her mother, who lived in Korea in the era of Japa- 
nese colonialism and was sent away to Manchuria to make a living 
as a teacher. Distance, desire, and the impossibility of returning to 
a mother tongue can become part of a life lived in a postcolonial 
world, or rather worlds, for that is what we are born to now. 
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We make sense through a phenomenology of 
passage. 

How to cobble together what we can, us- 
ing fragments in our grasp, to dismantle il- 
licit taxonomies, the awkward grip of power? 

I take inspiration from Ngigi wa Thion- 
g’o’s essential notion of globalectics—a web 
of literary meaning making unfurled from 
diverse locations, shifting time and again 
with the “here” of the reader’s cultural pres- 
ent. For Ngiigi the reading and writing self is 
powerfully bound to embodiment. He evokes 
our passage in and through languages while 
acknowledging the bruised entanglement 
of histories: “Globalectics, derived from the 
shape of the globe, is the mutual containment 
of hereness and thereness in time and space, 
where time and space are also in each other. 
It’s the Blakean vision of a world in a grain of 
sand and eternity in an hour” (60). 


Teaching Dictee to master’s students at 
Mahatma Gandhi University in Kerala, in the 
South of India, I found myself facing a group 
of young people for whom the 1947 Partition 
of India was something they knew from his- 
tory books but had no personal connection to. 
Unlike the students I had taught as a young 
lecturer in Delhi University, many of whose 
families had suffered as a result of Partition, 
these students, in the southernmost state of the 
subcontinent, had no familial memories of the 
traumatic breakup of the country. Still, the idea 
of Partition was not wholly unfamiliar, and 
they tried to extend themselves in imagina- 
tion to another Asian country, tried to imagine 
what Korea had suffered by being split in two. 

“But of course the speaker lives in the 
diaspora,” one of the students pointed out. 
“So many from Kerala have gone to the Gulf 
and also gone westwards. Like our profes- 
sor!” There was laughter as she pointed at 
me. “Think of what Malayalam would sound 
like then, after all those crossings. And what 
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would English be for us?” Her eloquence was 
not wasted on me. 

For the students in my undergraduate 
seminar at Hunter College and the doctoral 
students in my class on postcolonial poetics 
at the City University of New York’s Gradu- 
ate Center, bolstered as they were by the bulk 
of the continental United States, the reality of 
a country partitioned was harder to fathom. 
But as we continued our discussions, dis- 
crepant memories emerged and the stubborn 
monolingualism of our English department 
peeled away to reveal the mottled complexi- 
ties of being in language. 

There were students who claimed Spanish 
as their own, others whose grandparents or 
parents had come from the Middle East, East- 
ern Europe, Ireland, Africa, or Asia. After- 
ward, stepping out onto Thirty-Fourth Street 
I heard so many voices, so many unknown 
tongues, blossoming in the afternoon air. 

I think back to a fateful September. I was 
teaching in a seminar room at the Graduate 
Center. The text was Sadat Hasan Manto’s 
short story “Toba Tek Singh,” set in an insane 
asylum at the time of Partition. When asked 
if he chooses India or Pakistan—in Manto’s 
fabricated world, the inmates of the mad- 
house are given this choice—one man knows 
neither country will do. Very simply, he says, 
“T wish to live in this tree” (13). 

He picks a tree and installs himself in its 
branches, limbs dangling, sensing in a green 
cage the only safety he will ever find. 

Another mad creature, who speaks in a 
babble that no one can follow, stands stock- 
still on his swollen legs, refusing to move, 
until he falls, flesh on dirt, marking an un- 
touchable zone, a no-man’s-land. 

Returning a week later to our class, we 
knew our days and nights had forever al- 
tered. Looking south down Fifth Avenue we 
could still make out plumes of smoke in the 
distance; it seemed tiny bits of paper still fell 
through the air, and the scent of burning 
clung to us. 
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As I sit here writing in New York City Iam 
mindful that it is well over half a century 
since Indian Independence. Sixty-eight 
years to be exact. The thought of fugitive 
sense making takes up residence in my 
mind. I think of the struggle of writers in 
India for free artistic expression, the sup- 
pression of Perumal Murugan’s work, the 
murder of the freethinking intellectual 
M. M. Kalburgi. 

It is sixty years since the Bandung Con- 
ference, a historic meeting of nonaligned 
nations that in many ways marked an era 
of decolonization. Shortly after Bandung, as 
the result of an agreement between Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and Isma‘il al-Azhari, my father, a 
meteorologist, was seconded from India to 
Sudan. My young life altered dramatically. I 
turned five on the Indian Ocean. 

I remember standing on deck, my back to 
the little party my mother had arranged, with 
a few crayons and brightly lit balloons. I just 
wanted to stare at the waves. Facing the glint- 
ing mass of water, I sensed the world that was 
mine had vanished. I was in an in-between 
space words could not easily reach. 

As a child born into postcolonial India, I 
grew up with several languages—Malayalam, 
my mother tongue, the language of the south- 
ern state of Kerala, an ancient tongue with a 
proud literary tradition; Hindi, the language 
of the North, where I was born, in many ways 
the language in which I lived and moved, 
since it was spoken all around me; English, 
which we sometimes spoke in bits and pieces 
but which served as a kind of lingua franca 
though with holes torn into it, holes through 
which we glimpsed the depths of longing for 
other tongues. 

In Khartoum I studied French and 
picked up spoken Arabic. I also learned to 
brood on the intimate violence of the En- 
glish language I had made my own. Yet it was 
mine; what else did I have? 
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The language I use is a river into which 
many other sonorous streams flow, and as 
such it has neither the scent nor the taste of 
the monolingual. 

It was 1955 when Richard Wright trav- 
eled to Bandung. In The Color Curtain: A 
Report on the Bandung Conference, he writes 
of the “strange logic” of race (572). He evokes 
the shame felt by people of color, Asians and 
Africans, compelled to take up residence 
in spaces where colonial ontology enforces 
a terrible psychic dislocation. Postcolonial 
realities have shifted the burden but not an- 
nulled it. 

More than three decades later, in Britain, 
Salman Rushdie, in his explosive novel The 
Satanic Verses (1988), highlighted the body of 
the migrant other metamorphosing into bes- 
tial form under the gaze of the immigration 
police. Or disappearing, in the case of Mimi 
Mamoulian, an Armenian actress relegated 
to voice-overs, her alien body irksome in a 
white world. She argues, “When I become the 
voice of a bottle of bubble bath, I am entering 
Flatland knowingly, understanding what I am 
doing and why” (261). After such knowledge, 
one might ask, what forgiveness? 


I used to live and work in Hyderabad. 
At the university, whenever I could, I taught 
William Wordsworth’s “Tintern Abbey.” It is 
a poem I love dearly. In slow, rhythmic fash- 
ion it allows the reader into the convolutions 
of memory, the intricate ways in which em- 
bodied sensation draws us into the whorls of 
memory, into the longing for a lost place and 
an “I” one can never hope to be again. 

It was a difficult season. A young Muslim 
woman had been gang-raped in a police sta- 
tion, and the culprits were none other than 
the police themselves. Inside the classroom 
we could hear waves of sound from the street, 
the cries of passersby. One student rushed in 
to tell us the news: the incensed townspeople 
had set the police station on fire. It seemed 
the better part of wisdom to shut our books, 
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enter the streets. Elsewhere I have written of 
this (Nampally Road 54). 

Elsewhere I have taught Wordsworth’s 
poem. But I cannot think of the lines “Five 
years have passed; five summers with the 
length / Of five long winters!” without the 
scent of neem leaves and dry earth returning 
to me, and the feeling of dust raised by our feet 
as we raced into Nampally Road (lines 1-2). 

An awareness was instilled in me early— 
that the walls of the university were of the 
flimsiest sort, that literature, while con- 
ceived in dream and molten privacy, could 
not exist without the shared world and its 
public spaces. 

In my childhood I traveled back and forth 
across the Indian Ocean. I grew up both in Su- 
dan and in India, and I received my BA, with 
honors, from Khartoum University, where 
I had entered as a student at the tender age 
of thirteen. The university had just stopped 
granting London University degrees and 
was minting its own graduates. A civil war 
was raging in the south of the country and 
the students wanted to debate the “Southern 
Question” and the possibility of democratic 
governance for the whole of the country. There 
was a great deal of hope and excitement that 
the military dictator who was in power could 
be removed. The students’ union decided to 
stage Wole Soyinka’s play A Dance of the For- 
ests. | had a small part behind the scenes, help- 
ing to carry in cut branches of neem and palm 
for use in the play. As I sat in the front row a 
voice echoed in my ears: “My father said, and 
his great father / Before him, if you find no 
rest, go home / And they will know you” (61). 

What and where is home? The question 
remains with me. 

Afterward, there was a large demonstra- 
tion in Khartoum, students were shot, tanks 
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rolled in the streets. And it seemed to us that 
the voices in the play were close, all too close. 

They spoke in the tongues of men and 
of angels and in the untranslated tongues of 
those who had gone through hell. 

Some years later, back in India, teach- 
ing Soyinka’s play, I found that the students 
had an instinctive grasp of what the voices 
of ancestors might sound like, what it might 
mean to have a conclave of the living and 
the dead. 

Neither the machinations of vote buying 
nor the slippery tongues of public officials 
was alien. The gods who might rectify our 
lives were not far away, and some even lurked 
in the banana grove. 
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UBS 


| HAVE BEEN TEACHING LITERATURES IN ENGLISH FOR OVER TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS AT THE UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL AUTONOMA DE MEXICO 


(UNAM), Mexico’s national university, where I received my under- 
graduate degree. My formative years were marked, undoubtedly, by 
the universalist ideal that defines the motto of the university, “Por 
mi raza hablara el espiritu” (“The spirit will speak on behalf of my 
race”). I cannot recall whether I was aware of the motto’s real mean- 
ing, or of its cultural and social implications, but I suppose I took 
for granted that what I was taught as a student was as much part of a 
Mexican culture as it was of a “universal” one. Reading English liter- 
ature at the department of modern languages and literatures in the 
late 1970s meant that I was exposed to a canonical view of literature 
shaped as much by The Oxford Anthology of English Literature and 
by our lecturers’ (primarily) aesthetic approach to it as by the idea of 
“universal” literature conveyed in the textbooks for elementary and 
secondary education in Mexico. This conviction that as a Mexican | 
belonged to “Western” civilization greatly diminished when in the 
early 1980s I traveled to London for graduate studies and was al- 
most shattered by the attitudes I encountered while conducting my 
doctoral research on the image of Latin America in British fiction. 
I was often asked whether I had ever seen a car (let alone ridden in 
one), or if there was electricity in my country, and the ambivalent, 
mostly negative, view of Latin Americans and Mexicans in what I 
read (authors like Joseph Conrad, D. H. Lawrence, Graham Greene, 
and Aldous Huxley, as well as more than three hundred adventure 
novels set in the continent) forced me to question the idea that one 
ought to read literature merely for the enjoyment (and admiration) 
of it or to analyze it with assumptions that fall roughly in the cat- 
egory of “expressive,” or “mimetic,” criticism, which was common in 
those days and often took the form of monographic studies, which 
relied heavily on paraphrase. 

Instead of adopting the framework of imagology, predominant 
at the time in comparative studies, I applied the ideas I had been 
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lucky to find in Edward Said’s Orientalism to 
my subject. Needless to say, Said’s emphasis 
on the notion that European cultural repre- 
sentations of the Other are an imposing and 
complex construct (and not just mere liter- 
ary or artistic “images”) opened up a new 
and challenging horizon for my research, for 
understanding my place in the (literary and 
nonliterary) world, and, some years later, for 
my teaching in Mexico. Without being aware 
of it, I was already leaning toward an area 
that has catalyzed my academic development: 
postcolonial studies, which was not yet fully 
revealed as such in the field of literary and 
cultural studies.’ 

Back in Mexico, struggling to get a posi- 
tion (and, crucially, tenure) at UNAM, I had 
to teach some of our curriculum’s core two- 
semester survey courses, which covered the 
history of English literature from medieval 
to modern; one semester was devoted entirely 
to Shakespeare and the other to literature of 
the United States. Any other subjects could be 
taught in optional courses or seminars that, 
in the long run, broadened our students’ the- 
oretical, critical, and literary perspective. Up 
to 2012, when a new curriculum was intro- 
duced, the four-year undergraduate course, 
taught in English, gave the students a wide 
picture of literature in English, as well as the 
basics of theory and criticism, translation, 
and teaching English as a second language 
(the three fields of professional specializa- 
tion). Since 2012 the curriculum has become 
much more flexible and is divided into mod- 
ules, part of the university's endeavor to keep 
pace with international developments. 

I soon realized that I would not be able to 
teach my students the way I had been taught 
in the 1970s, not only because my personal 
experience was so different from theirs but 
also because UNAM’s literature departments 
(and its other humanities, as well as social 
science, departments) had undergone a pro- 
found change, which was related as much to 
the 1994 Zapatista uprising as to the critical 
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and theoretical turn that had such an impact 
in Europe and North America. Amid the 
triumphalist official atmosphere of the neo- 
liberal government of President Salinas de 
Gortari (and precisely on the day the North 
American Free Trade Agreement came into 
force), the Zapatista revolt forced Mexicans 
to confront the question of the indigenous 
populations’ place in the narrative of Mexi- 
can identity that had emerged after the 1910 
Revolution and that is central to UNAM’s 
very conception. UNAM’s motto, “Por mi 
raza hablara el espiritu,” can be seen as the 
twentieth-century embodiment of the long 
process of transculturation that, since the 
early 1500s, has characterized Mexico as a 
mestizo country. (We must not forget that our 
university is heir to the Royal and Pontifical 
University of Mexico, founded in 1551, a few 
months after the University of San Marcos, 
in Peru, and some eighty years before Har- 
vard University). For José Vasconcelos, who 
coined UNAM’s motto, raza meant the mes- 
tizos of Mexico (and, to a larger extent, of the 
Americas), whose “race” synthesizes the spirit 
of humanity, the fifth race, the cosmic race.’ 
However, for all its apparent inclusiveness, the 
concept of raza marginalized the actual in- 
digenous populations of our country, because 
for Vasconcelos (and for government policies 
in general) these populations belonged to a 
past stage in the evolution of humanity and, 
thus, needed to be incorporated into an all- 
embracing idea of middle-class “citizenship” 
by means of education and the unifying offi- 
cial language of the country—that is, Spanish 
(or Castilian, as it was called at the time).° 
One of the many issues that the Zapatista 
movement brought to the fore was the fact 
that sixty-eight native languages are spoken 
in the country (they have since 2003 been rec- 
ognized as national languages). Paradoxically, 
my contact with anglophone literatures other 
than English and American, and the critical 
and theoretical debates arising from those 
literary expressions, helped me to interrogate 
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certain (often contradictory) aspects of Mexi- 
can identity in the classroom and to make 
our students of English, American, and other 
anglophone literatures aware of our own 
Mexican postcoloniality, the imposition of a 
European language being just one of the of- 
ten forgotten legacies of the Spanish conquest 
five centuries ago. When we begin to think 
about this we also begin to challenge many 
notions that tend to be taken for granted. 
Our own university responded to the issues 
raised by the Zapatista uprising by creating 
in 2004 a program called Mexico, Multicul- 
tural Nation, which in 2014 was transformed 
into the Program of Cultural Diversity and 
Intercultural Studies. A complex interdis- 
ciplinary endeavor, it immediately forced a 
reconsideration of the notion of literature by 
creating yearly festivals of poetry in indig- 
enous languages (of Mexico, the Americas, 
and the world). This new awareness was also 
sustained nationwide by the creation of state- 
funded programs for the publication of lit- 
erature in indigenous languages. In academic 
research and writing, however, indigenous- 
language literature is still marginal. As head 
of the graduate department for twelve years, I 
recall only one MA dissertation studying the 
work of a contemporary indigenous writer— 
the poet Itamintya, who writes in the Mix- 
teco, or Nuu Savi, language. 

Literary studies in our university take 
different forms and respond as much to local 
concerns as to international developments. 
The evolution of the disciplines and the theo- 
retical foundations that sustain them involve 
a rich dialogue in which several positions 
usually intermingle. As Mexicans and Latin 
Americans we do not forget that our liter- 
ary background is multiple and continues 
to grow from the humanistic tradition that 
took shape in the sixteenth century and was 
reconfigured by the purported humanism of 
the Ateneo de la Juventud (“Athenaeum of 
Youth”), whose members defined the outlook 
of Mexican literary and intellectual life in 
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twentieth-century, postrevolutionary Mexico. 
The cosmopolitanism advocated by authors 
such as Alfonso Reyes (now seen as a clear in- 
stance of the decolonizing mind-set that the 
critic Ignacio Sanchez Prado considers a kind 
of “postcolonialism avant la lettre”) is a dis- 
tinguishing trait of Latin America’s cultural 
formation and implies that ideas circulate 
among a variety of networks, not just inside 
the Anglo-American academy, as it is some- 
times suggested. 

This universalist attitude, which for 
Sanchez Prado embodies Latin America’s 
resistance to Eurocentrism, has allowed us, 
as teachers and researchers of literature(s), 
to work on our own terms on a number of 
subjects and theoretical perspectives that are 
studied in other regions of the world. Most of 
us who belong to the department of modern 
languages and literatures are aware that our 
position is more marginal than that of our 
colleagues in the departments of Hispanic 
literatures and of Latin American studies 
(both of which deal with our national or re- 
gional literary and cultural expressions and 
critical theory); however, in the past few years 
the dialogue among our departments has in- 
creased for several reasons. On the one hand, 
Latin American critical theory has responded 
and contributed to the international debate 
about the nature of the text, the relation be- 
tween literature and nation, the tension be- 
tween cosmopolitanism and regionalism, the 
function of criticism, the death of the author, 
questions of gender and ethnicity, popular 
culture, and so on by rearticulating the is- 
sues formulated by formalism, structuralism, 
poststructuralism, deconstruction, postmod- 
ernism, and postcolonialism. On the other 
hand, the vulnerability of the humanities 
globally is also manifest in Mexican higher 
education, from the lack of financing to the 
compulsory readjustment of curricula and 
even to the restructuring of the departments 
of literature. UNAM is one of the few institu- 
tions in Latin America with departments of 
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classical studies, as well as modern and His- 
panic literatures. (In most of Mexico’s state 
universities, the curriculum concentrates on 
Mexican or Latin American literatures, or 
literature is just one part of a degree in the 
humanities. Comparative literature is taught 
in a couple of private universities, but mostly 
in Spanish.) And, in 1998, graduate studies 
at UNAM underwent a major transforma- 
tion. All undergraduate literary departments 
were subsumed under a single graduate de- 
partment of literature, with six divisions: 
classical, Latin American, Mexican, Spanish, 
modern (in English, French, German, Italian, 
and Portuguese), and comparative. Special 
emphasis is placed on theory (which is now 
the common core) and, of course, on the 
study of the corresponding literature. Profes- 
sors in the humanities at UNAM generally 
agree that for all degrees a final dissertation 
is a fundamental stage in students’ intellec- 
tual training, and defending this step for the 
undergraduates and the master’s students has 
been a major concern, because there is insti- 
tutional pressure to remove it from the sylla- 
bus, to promote graduation. Apart from these 
extraliterary factors, the idea of literature and 
the literary has become rather unstable, rang- 
ing from a canonical, traditional concept to a 
wide variety of paradigms that increasingly 
question the nature of our undertakings (and 
that can be roughly related to a growing, but 
not always well-sustained, interest in cultural 
studies; to losing sight of the “literary” when 
popular forms are studied; and to an acriti- 
cal overreliance on the Web). As things stand 
now, as our country faces a difficult socio- 
political situation (reflected in tragic events 
such as the disappearance of the forty-three 
Ayotzinapa students in 2014), our role as lec- 
turers, tutors, and researchers is to help our 
students regard their theoretical and literary 
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interests critically—that is, in relation to their 
own national identity and reality. 





Notes 


1. Ironically, years after I discovered how dismissively 
Latin America was viewed in British culture and literature, 
I was told in Mexico that my Spanish translation of Chi- 
nua Achebe’s Things Fall Apart could not be published in a 
series called Our Classics because an African novel could 
not be considered a “classic.” This attitude seems to prevail 
in Mexican bookshops, where it is difficult to find Spanish 
translations of works—other than bestsellers—by anglo- 
phone and francophone African or Caribbean authors. 

2. In his famous 1925 essay La raza cosmica (“The 
Cosmic Race”), Vasconcelos proclaimed that, because 
of its complex process of mestizaje (miscegenation), the 
population of Iberian America embodied all the races of 
the world. The subcontinent’s people constituted, thus, a 
fifth race—also called a “bronze race” or “cosmic race” — 
that would lead to the creation of a new, more spiritual 
civilization. For Vasconcelos, the term raza included a 
medley of features associated with concepts such as “cul- 
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ture,” “customs,” “language,” “civilization,” and “people” 
and therefore had strong ideological connotations that 
implied an opposition to Anglo-Saxon influence. 

3. Although Vasconcelos’s role as a politician and in- 
tellectual is now broadly questioned, especially because 
of his turn to the right, his messianic vision of an edu- 
cated Mexico deeply influenced our sense of identity. His 
goal was to publish and widely distribute a series of one 
hundred “fundamental” books, which included the clas- 
sics, Eastern mythology, and authors who were popular 
at the time, such as Rabindranath Tagore, Romain Rol- 


land, and George Bernard Shaw. 
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AS 2016 DRAWS TO A CLOSE, THE MOST HOTLY DEBATED TOPIC IN 
HONG KONG IS THE CONTROVERSIAL BEHAVIOR OF TWO NEWLY 


elected legislators of a localist political party during their oath tak- 
ing at the Legislative Council earlier this year. The proindependence 
advocates roused anger among mainland Chinese and local Hong 
Kong officials and citizens alike when they declared allegiance to the 
“Hong Kong nation” and pronounced “China” in a way that painfully 
echoed for many the derogatory pronunciation used by the Japanese 
forces that occupied Hong Kong in World War II. Ironically, in their 
attempts to lobby for the Hong Kong people’s interests and right to 
self-determination, the legislators were accused of ignoring Hong 
Kong's history and disrespecting those who had perished during or 
survived those dark days. Subsequently, China’s National People’s 
Congress Standing Committee (NPCSC) issued an interpretation of 
Hong Kong’s Basic Law that disqualified the pair from government 
service and preempted any ruling by a local Hong Kong court. This 
decision prompted thirteen thousand Hong Kong people to take to 
the streets in protest against what is widely perceived as the main- 
land’s tightening of control over its special administrative region. 
The most iconic images of protest in Hong Kong in recent years 
emerged from the 2014 “Umbrella Revolution,” when over 100,000 
people took to the streets to protest the NPCSC’s decision to restrict 
proposed reforms to the city’s electoral system. In a mass popular 
movement catalyzed by social media, unprecedented numbers oc- 
cupied the streets of Hong Kong and disrupted the functioning of 
the business district through civil disobedience. The movement, 
dominated by Hong Kong’s youth, also took a stand against the 
widening wealth gap in one of Asia’s most affluent cities, in which 
one-fifth of the population lives below the poverty line and many 
young people anticipate a bleak future lacking in political and fi- 
nancial stability. Abiding images of the protests, transmitted across 
the world, included photographs of the peaceable ad hoc street 
classrooms that sprang up on the tarmac as students discussed and 
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debated citizenship and democracy, as well as 
the provocative sight of the Union Jack being 
flown in an act of strategic nostalgia by Hong 
Kong youth too young to remember British 
colonial rule. 

A less widely known protest took place 
in October 2015, when some two thousand 
staff members and students at the University 
of Hong Kong marched in silence to protest 
the barring of a liberal professor from the 
post of pro-vice-chancellor.’ The challenge 
to intellectual and institutional autonomy 
represented by the decision of the univer- 
sity’s governing body was consolidated by 
the disappearance of five booksellers associ- 
ated with the publishing house Mighty Cur- 
rent during the same year. The booksellers 
were later found to have been detained on the 
mainland, where one remains in custody for 
selling politically sensitive and banned books 
in Hong Kong. In such a context, the relaunch 
in November 2016 of the Hong Kong chapter 
of PEN International, which had languished 
since 2007, was understandably described as 
a matter of “unprecedented urgency” by its 
president (Chiu). 

These pivotal events in Hong Kong’s re- 
cent history have activated the power of lan- 
guage to disrupt; the complex legacies of a 
colonial past; the right to think, speak, and 
circulate knowledge freely; and the need to 
wield language creatively and critically. The 
cultural industries are more important now 
than ever in a city whose lifeblood is money 
and materialism. Moreover, even as the future 
of the humanities is debated globally, in Hong 
Kong these disciplines have the potential to 
instill in the rising generations the value of 
thinking critically, of questioning received 
notions, and of gaining historical and cul- 
tural awareness. A cacophony of voices will 
be vital to negotiating Hong Kong’s future as 
the vaunted “one country, two systems” ar- 
rangement nears its expiration, in 2047. 

These issues, each bound up with the 
other, fascinate and frustrate me when I enter 
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the classroom. Many of my students were not 
yet born at the time of the territory’s hand- 
over from Great Britain to China in 1997. 
Pre-1997 Hong Kong is the one I knew best, 
having grown up there during the last years 
of British colonial rule and having left just 
days after the handover. My abiding memo- 
ries of the transitional months in 1997 are in- 
fused with a heady sense of living in a historic 
moment. Then, as now, the eyes of the world 
were 6n Hong Kong as people on the street 
and political commentators alike speculated 
about the uncertain future of the city that I 
loved and took pride in belonging to. When 
I returned to teach literature at Hong Kong 
Shue Yan University, I realized that I was 
separated from my students not only by gen- 
eration but also by first language, inherited 
cultural references, and political exigencies. 
Yet I also find that talking about literature 
here, as elsewhere, is a vital enterprise that 
generates reassuring, surprising, and exhila- 
rating connections. Dislocation and disjunc- 
tion, too, have offered me an education as a 
reader and scholar: the unsettling cadences 
of a previously unheard voice and jarring 
encounters with unfamiliar experiences, ei- 
ther in literary texts or in response to them, 
have sent currents of unease through me, 
jolting open new ways of seeing and think- 
ing. I strive to share these propensities of lit- 
erature—for everything from reassurance to 
dislocation—with my students. 

Yet studying literature in English has a 
host of competing and complicating associa- 
tions for me and for my students. The broad 
questions of what to study and why to study 
it are ineluctably shaped by location, cultural 
identity, and the cultural, political, and eco- 
nomic value of the English language. The 
improvised street lessons of the Umbrella 
Revolution symbolized the motivation and 
spirit of Hong Kong’s young people as well 
as the respect for education in the territory. 
However, another potent symbol of learning 
and education may be found in the advertise- 
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ments for superstar English teachers—part 
K-pop stars, part authoritative educators— 
plastered on the sides of double-decker buses, 
brazenly revealing the commodification of 
learning in Hong Kong’s pressure-cooker, 
examination-oriented education system. In a 
city where less than twenty percent of appli- 
cants gain a place at one of the eight publicly 
funded tertiary institutions, the competi- 
tion associated with the entrance examina- 
tion, the Hong Kong Diploma of Secondary 
Education, is notoriously fierce (Yeung). 
Enter the “tutor kings” and “queens,” who 
earn up to three million Hong Kong dollars 
a year and train around eighty-five percent 
of Hong Kong’s secondary school students in 
after-school centers, driven by the mantra of 
“No knowledge, only results” (Kedmey). In 
Cantonese, the idiomatic phrase #ily (gai 
cheong [chicken intestine]) is sometimes used 
to describe the look of the English alphabet 
to Cantonese speakers, denoting the slip- 
pery, unappealing quality of the English lan- 
guage and its identity.” Yet English has, as in 
so many other postcolonial and global sites, 
a tangible use value, as does an English de- 
gree. In Hong Kong, though, the power and 
status of English are increasingly secondary 
to those of Putonghua, the dominant lan- 
guage of mainland China, which has stron- 
ger implications for the future linguistic and 
cultural identity of Hong Kong’s Cantonese- 
speaking population. 

Many English departments in Hong 
Kong universities offer three linked pathways 
to students: linguistics, literature, and trans- 
lation. Of the three, translation and linguis- 
tics lead to the most lucrative job prospects in 
both the public and private sectors. English 
departments also design mandatory English- 
usage-and-composition courses that cater to 
the needs of undergraduates in all disciplines, 
from business administration to journalism 
to social work. For students in these classes, 
the experience of encountering English is 
part desire to improve their skills and part re- 
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sentment at being tested in English, since the 
specter of language anxiety arises in manda- 
tory courses. In the literature classroom, the 
atmosphere is different but the economic, cul- 
tural, and political context remains the same. 

As a non-Cantonese speaker, I have tre- 
mendous respect for the students who aspire 
and work hard to communicate clearly and 
creatively in a second (or third) language 
that is the medium of higher education and 
the workplace rather than of family and 
community. I am also kept on my toes by 
the challenge of explaining the nuances of a 
word or a cultural reference that I may have 
previously taken for granted. As a teacher, I 
wonder how to inspire some part of the moti- 
vation, spirit of inquiry, and passion that were 
evident in the street classrooms. For me the 
project of teaching, always, is to bring to life 
the explorations of identity and history, the 
questions of rights and ethics, and the ener- 
gies and creativities of literary writing and 
to make studying in English an opportunity 
rather than a test. In addition, the challenges 
I face in the literature classroom are faced 
by colleagues everywhere, particularly when 
we teach digital natives: How to conquer the 
allure of the smartphone with printed text? 
To challenge a social-media soundbite with 
lengthy narrative? To counter the selfie with 
self-reflection? Of course, the choices for 
learning and teaching need not and should 
not be so polarized. To keep English depart- 
ments alive and thriving, we are all, regard- 
less of our location, faced with the challenge 
of harnessing the power of social media and 
availing ourselves of the opportunities for ex- 
pression and reflection offered by technology 
without losing the depth of knowledge and 
critical thinking required by more traditional 
literary methodologies. 

The one constant of my professional 
life has been travel and adaptation to new 
contexts, and my changing locations in the 
world have deeply informed my experience 
as a scholar and a teacher of literature. As a 
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teacher, I continue to learn about literature’s 
capacity to offer valuable connective thinking 
and to enable a journey beyond the bounds 
of one’s own vision, whether I am introduc- 
ing students in Galway to the rhythms of dub 
poetry, engaging undergraduates in Trinidad 
in tracing the experiences of the Indian di- 
aspora in different sites around the world, or 
encouraging students in Hong Kong to search 
for reflections and contrasts across modern 
Asian histories and cultures. Most valuably, 
in each new context and with each new co- 
hort of students, I have learned to continually 
reassess and refresh my perspective, whether 
on canon, cultural assumptions, or the cachet 
of literary study itself. 
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NOTES 


1. Hong Kong’s head of government, the chief executive, 
is the chancellor of all the city’s publicly funded universities. 
2. My thanks go to my former student and research 
assistant, Jim Hoi Ying, for sharing this insight with me. 
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IN AN ESSAY TITLED “THE FUTURE OF CRITICISM,” EDWARD W. SAID 
MADE A REMARK THAT | FIRST TOOK TO BE A PLATITUDE: “CRITICISM 


exists only because critics practice it. It is neither an institution nor, 
strictly speaking, a discipline” (165). On further thought, I began to 
see the strength of this assertion and the implication that practices 
cultivate continuity and certain ways of seeing. People are in many 
ways products of their historical and cultural contexts. For example, 
while I initially resisted starting my reflections on teaching litera- 
ture by discussing how I was taught the subject in my early years, I 
know that my story will be incomplete if I do not at least devote a 
paragraph or two to that experience. 

By the time I entered high school, in 1982, the pivotal aboli- 
tion of English departments in East African universities had already 
taken place, and even though the major effects of the establishment 
of more-diverse literature departments at universities in East Africa 
were more evident at the universities, the attitude toward teaching 
literature had also changed at secondary schools. We were offered 
more variety in high school than were the students who read litera- 
ture in the 1970s, when the colonial project was still extravagantly 
visible and not as consistently contested. Nonetheless, I cannot deny 
that Shakespeare remained the most hallowed author at our school; 
our headmistress repeatedly asserted that to claim our right to the 
knowledge of letters, we had to know a Shakespearean text. We there- 
fore competed among ourselves in quoting Shakespeare and sound- 
ing as quaint as possible. Elevating Shakespeare to an exalted place 
as a legendary writer was not a problem, but I take exception to the 
manner in which it was done. Even when it was not plainly said, we 
students got the impression that the non-European texts were not 
good enough; in fact, it was made clear that the only texts worth 
studying were English. I always felt, even at that young age, that our 
teachers wanted to sell us the superiority of another culture. It was an 
eerie feeling, given that the content and context of other texts, par- 
ticularly from the African continent, were more familiar to me and 
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that I was convinced that what I understood 
and identified with merited more attention. 

The literary menu at Makerere Univer- 
sity was a lot more diverse than what we got 
at high school. We were offered, among other 
things, survey courses on American (in real- 
ity, North American) literature, Caribbean 
literature, African literature, and orature, 
particularly Ugandan orature, as well as snip- 
pets of other literatures in various modules.’ 
In a private conversation with me, the Nige- 
rian poet and scholar Harry Garuba referred 
to this offering to our undergraduates as an 
endeavor to teach world literature. As a stu- 
dent I found the Makerere University cur- 
riculum an interesting mixture of a strong 
English influence and some radical and 
topical debates, a mixture that seemed to be 
the trend in the late 1980s and early 1990s. 
Literary-stylistics classes frequently invoked 
Roger Fowler and Morris Halle. 

We were also taught literary theory—ear- 
lier as well as twentieth-century theories— 
and we took a number of courses under the 
label “changing patterns,” but the changes 
that these courses traced centered on English 
literature. I never saw the benefit of know- 
ing texts such as Beowulf or The Canterbury 
Tales until years later, when I was a doctoral 
student at the University of Leeds and found 
that I could hold my own discussing Chau- 
cer, Milton, Sidney, or Marlowe with friends. 
I had fun watching their surprise at learn- 
ing that I knew so much about their literary 
traditions while they knew next to nothing 
about mine. The ambivalence and ironies of 
our education in the colonies have been, in 
my life, a source of many emotions, from ex- 
treme anger to helpless hilarity. 

My experience teaching literature to un- 
dergraduates, in various places but mainly 
at Makerere University, echoes the history of 
how I was taught. There have been two domi- 
nant trends among my students: first, bore- 
dom at learning texts they regard as “foreign” 
and, second, an impulse to challenge texts they 
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perceive as couched in colonial discourse and 
to invoke without much thought some of the 
received attitudes about these texts expressed 
by canonical African critics and writers, par- 
ticularly Chinua Achebe, Wole Soyinka, and 
Ngiigi wa Thiong’o. I sometimes have found 
students animatedly dismissing Heart of 
Darkness without having read it, their argu- 
ment relying on Achebe’s remark about having 
detected “a thoroughgoing racist” in Conrad! 
(11). The students seemed to think that they 
did not need to ruminate on Achebe’s state- 
ment. Even more frightening, they had some- 
times not even read Achebe’s Morning Yet on 
Creation Day: Essays (1975) or his Hopes and 
Impediments: Selected Essays (1988). 

On the other hand, teaching literature, 
especially here at Makerere University, has 
provided me and my students a new means of 
self-expression. Tutoring classes on language 
and literature—primarily African fiction and 
poetry—has been interesting, partly because 
the discussions I joined as a student in the 
early 1990s made me aware of the strongly 
Marxist orientation of both students and 
scholars. Their approach—particularly to 
texts that were not by African authors—was 
what I would term the resisting reader. Over- 
all, Ngtigi’s texts were favorites for discussion 
and encouraged the students to develop a 
critical voice. 

I have always felt and still feel inevitable 
tensions teaching the literary, especially at 
Makerere University’s Department of Litera- 
ture. My students and I have been constantly 
faced with questions on the connections be- 
tween texts, genres, contexts, and disciplines. 
On paper this may sound vague or even obvi- 
ous, but in the classroom it becomes complex 
and sometimes offers inscrutable challenges. 

I teach literature in translation because it 
brings to the class materials from areas and 
cultures where English is not a dominant lan- 
guage. We have read poets from Eastern Eu- 
rope, such as the Romanian Nichita Stanescu, 
as well as writers from Asia and the Middle 
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East. This is one way my classes have engaged 
with issues of translation and questions about 
the teaching of literatures in African languages. 

I feel I must also mention my experience 
teaching for Food for the Hungry’s Go-ED 
academic program in Africa for four years 
starting in 2006. I taught our students, who 
came from various colleges in the United 
States, a course we termed Postcolonial A fri- 
can Literature, part of which involved learn- 
ing a component of orature and conducting 
field research for an orature project. Most of 
the students thought this was the most excit- 
ing section of the course. They found many 
similarities between the orature of their own 
people and that of the communities they were 
visiting, and they insisted that the moral les- 
sons of the different types of orature they 
encountered seemed to bridge cultural and 
racial divides. Throughout my four years 
teaching this course, my students argued that 
orature demonstrated that these similarities 
in life lessons—and shared questions about 
fundamental matters such as life and death— 
unified humanity. 

The most intriguing part about supervis- 
ing a research paper on orature is that while 
students always protest before conducting 
their fieldwork that orature has died out, they 
always come back with a lot of information 
and express surprise at having found it. 

In discussions on orature, many of my 
students use concrete examples to argue that, 
while its moral lessons are consistent across 
cultures, orature illuminates the unique char- 
acteristics of each society, which they think is 
a positive trend. One group of students pre- 
sented this Luganda riddle: “I have a wife; she 
looks where she is going and looks where she 
is coming from. What is she?” The answer: a 
bundle of firewood. Because sticks look the 
same on either end, they can be said to look 
forward and backward. What determines the 
front is the position of the person carrying 
the firewood. My students animatedly talked 
about this riddle as implicitly commenting on 
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life as a constantly changing process, with no 
clear-cut beginning or end. In the community 
where the students found this riddle, firewood 
was a basic source of fuel. People went out to 
the nearby forest and collected dry twigs to 
use for their cooking, so the community was 
familiar with the image of firewood and could 
attach various meanings to it. The students 
contended that this riddle was context-specific 
and unique—it would not, for instance, have 
emerged in the United States, where firewood 
is not a common staple of existence. 

Most students, especially those on the 
semester-abroad program, observed that 
studying a people’s orature was a learning 
experience that allowed for interaction with 
people as well as analyses of their lives and 
culture. Many students referred to and dis- 
cussed values that they thought oppressed 
certain groups of people. For example, they 
struggled to understand and accept stories, 
myths, or proverbs that seemed to encourage 
negative images of women or children. They 
felt that these pieces of orature encouraged 
the community to disregard the domination 
of one group by another. 

In my discussions with students of ora- 
ture, be they local or on the exchange pro- 
grams, I have observed something that 
continues to absorb my attention despite its 
being obvious—during the discussions and 
performances, one can tell that different 
generations tell stories in ways that show the 
peculiar situations and conditions in which 
they were brought up. The older generations, 
for example, are attached to history, while the 
younger ones, particularly from communities 
that have experienced war, seem preoccupied 
with overcoming experiences of violence and 
loss and are not especially concerned with pre- 
serving or recovering their stories and history. 

Before starting their research, students 
seem to take the subject of orature to be a 
classroom exercise, but after they have con- 
ducted their research, they always confess that 
the fieldwork was a way of communicating 
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with people in a cultural medium their sub- 
jects are familiar with and treasure deeply. 
The students said that sharing different pieces 
of orature always led to deeper conversations 
about life in the communities. 

Perhaps because of my location, my 
teaching and thinking about literature is in- 
terdisciplinary. I attribute this to the thinking 
about what the literary in an African context 
should be, exemplified by scholars and writ- 
ers such as Okot p’Bitek, Pio Zirimu, Taban 
Lo Liyong, Ngtgi, and Austin Bukenya, 
thinking that culminated in the introduction 
of orature as a term and as a subject taught 
in African universities and later in secondary 
schools. I think that scholars in East Africa 
should have paid more attention to the way 
the teaching of oral literature was initiated 
in the Department of Literature at Makerere 
University in 1969, when Zirimu and his stu- 
dent Bukenya and other colleagues remained 
adamant that the course on oral literature 
had value even when they faced resistance in 
trying to teach it. Bukenya, in his afterword 
to a collection of essays on orature titled 
Performing Community, mentions the early 
efforts that he and his colleagues made to 
establish a place on the Makerere University 
syllabus for a course on oral literature.” He 
was also instrumental in popularizing the 
subject of oral literature, especially in Kenya. 

Visiting Makerere University in 2013, 
Ngitgi maintained that the university, and 
the Department of Literature in particular, 
should do more to claim and own the term 
orature, which two of its faculty members, 
Bukenya and Zirimu, had given to the liter- 
ary world. I feel uneasy that although we are 
aware of the importance of the term orature, 
our own courses in the university’s curricu- 
lum still bear the name “oral literature.” To 
effectively review the literature curriculum 
at Makerere University, scholars who use the 
term orature need to know its origin and the 
debate around its coinage—a history that 
is documented in a paper that Zirimu and 
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Bukenya delivered in Lagos in 1977 at the 
Colloquium on Black Civilization and Edu- 
cation at the Second World Black and Afri- 
can Festival of Arts and Culture. It is up to us 
to make known this debate and others like it 
and to highlight the tensions inherent in our 
knowledge production so that scholars may 
begin to assess with more understanding 
what we do and what we have not done. 

Teaching literature in an African context 
has a Jot to do with exchanges and contesta- 
tions between cultures and disciplines. Noth- 
ing seems fixed, and many different forms 
and influences are constantly being absorbed, 
so there seems no such thing as a stable tradi- 
tion or literary movement. 





Notes 


1. Orature is a term coined by Pio Zirimu and his 
student Austin Bukenya in the 1970s as an alternative to 
oral literature. Orature refers to imaginative verbal art in 
which oral composition and performance are crucial. Ac- 
cording to Zirimu and Bukenya, orature parallels litera- 
ture and is an important aspect of the skill of oracy—the 
mastery and effective use of the spoken word. 

2. The essays in Performing Community grew out of 
a collaborative effort, coordinated by Dominic Dipio, 
between the Department of Literature at Makerere Uni- 
versity and the Department of Foreign Languages at the 
University of Bergen. 
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LANDING IN YANGON (FORMERLY RANGOON) IN FEBRUARY 2013, LESS 
THAN THREE MONTHS AFTER PRESIDENT BARACK OBAMAS HISTORIC 


trip to Myanmar (Burma),’ I wondered what I would encounter. 
Serving as the first Fulbright specialist ata Myanmar public univer- 
sity in thirty years forced me to alter my approach to teaching the 
literature of the United States that appeared during the time Myan- 
mar isolated itself. It also compelled me to reconsider the relations 
among literature, human rights, and language. Locals who taught 
literature of the United States and Britain never experienced the 
“culture wars” of the 1980s and the expansion of the literary canon. 
Keats was on the syllabus in every undergraduate English course, 
while African American authors were absent, and some of my stu- 
dents were surprised that Americans no longer enslave Africans. 

While English instruction seemed frozen in time, hundreds of 
sweaty foreigners arrived daily to vie for business opportunities, 
promote their nongovernmental organizations (NGOs), and “sell” 
Western values. Among these new arrivals, the younger ones often 
exuded a sense of precariousness with their enthusiasm for efforts 
that were poorly funded or lacked any formal status. They had yet to 
discover the risks involved in their work—both to them and to local 
residents. Those of my generation, including an Italian fabric buyer 
and a United Nations minesweeper seconded from East Africa, were 
at once more distanced, possessing a realistic sense of their ability to 
change the nation, and more present, observant of and involved with 
the local population. 

My assignment was to spend the month of February at Yangon 
University, the top educational institution in the country, which sets 
the curriculum for other public universities. During his visit, Obama 
had given a speech on its campus, which, like those of other univer- 
sities, had been relocated from the center of the city to its outskirts 
during student uprisings in the 1980s. Like all Fulbright scholars, I 
attended special events, such as the first United States College Fair in 
the nation, Black History Month activities at the American Center, a 
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meeting of a Muslim women’s empowerment 
group, and presentations at other institutions. 
On weekends, I led a workshop for up to sixty 
regional English faculty members, presenting 
literature of the United States and pedagogi- 
cal strategies (most of the workshop’s par- 
ticipants taught English-language courses). 
My primary responsibilities lay with master’s 
students. I met with almost all the second- 
year master’s students at Yangon University at 
least once to discuss their theses. I also taught 
a class of about thirty first-year master’s stu- 
dents six hours a week. My focus was on lit- 
erature of the United States published since 
Myanmar closed itself off from the world. The 
greatest change I brought to the curriculum 
was an increased focus on women and mem- 
bers of minority groups: I designed the class 
to emphasize texts by women, African Amer- 
icans, Latinos, Asian Americans, and other 
underrepresented groups. 

The Fulbright program’s official justifica- 
tion for the project was succinct: “American 
literature is not a sensitive subject with the 
Ministry of Education and thus a good area” 
(United States). This monitory statement 
struck me as ironic from the first, even as it 
introduced me to the complexities of my role: 
to be a “good guest,” opening doors for other 
academics from the United States; to present 
literature from a period when texts openly ad- 
dressed controversial issues; to model student- 
centered instruction in an educational system 
that still relied largely on recitation and rote 
learning; to avoid putting students in jeop- 
ardy for their views; and to refrain from rep- 
licating colonial relations in my interactions 
with other professionals. The tasks constantly 
required renegotiation because the nation 
changed daily. For example, at the beginning 
of my tenure I was informed that interested 
members of the press would not be permit- 
ted on campus, and on my last day the staff 
admitted a journalist to interview me on the 
premises. For my students the situation was 
even more confusing: before that fall, they 
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had largely been discouraged from engaging 
with Americans (a police car was always sta- 
tioned in front of the American Center, its oc- 
cupant conducting surveillance on those who 
came and left), but three months later they 
were required to treat an American professor 
with respect. Their teachers expected them to 
approach me as an authority on material they 
needed to learn so their country could partici- 
pate in a global economy and culture. 

Rather than summarize my activities, I 
will focus on experiences that illustrate the 
complexities and contradictions inherent in 
my assignment, as well as the role of English 
in a nation that had long been closed to the 
culture of the United States, or at least had hit 
the “pause” button on its literature, even as its 
language continued to be studied. 

My first encounter with the university was 
an example of educational diplomacy: a meet- 
ing in the stiffest of chairs, in which the dep- 
uty minister of education shared with me and 
the chair of the English department his hopes 
and expectations for the month I was to spend 
at the university. The penetration of political 
hierarchies into academia was equally appar- 
ent in the fact that one of my hosts was rarely 
available because officials regularly demanded 
that she write or translate their speeches into 
English without any release from her univer- 
sity responsibilities. An American scholar who 
followed me to Myanmar commented that he 
felt that he had been foisted on his hosts and 
that they were not particularly welcoming. 
Such discomfort seems inevitable given that 
hosts are expected to accept such guests, that 
they face a much greater workload than their 
counterparts in the United States, and that a 
visiting scholar who is welcome today could be 
banned at any time, the relation damaging the 
host. Certainly, the lives of the local faculty 
members I met were much less privileged than 
mine. Some lived on campus and went home 
only on weekends; others faced grueling com- 
mutes to apartments where they bore most 
household responsibilities (English is a femi- 
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nized discipline there). They were not among 
the drivers of new imported cars or owners of 
precious passports that offered access to the 
rest of the world. 

Few of the faculty members held doctor- 
ates, and those without doctorates had a heavy 
load of language classes that involved hours of 
laborious recitation and repetition each week, 
straining their voices. Rarely had they heard a 
native speaker of English, so their vocabularies 
and knowledge of pronunciation were limited. 
The traditional modes of lecture and recitation 
allowed them to remain in their comfort zones, 
without exposing their lack of the vocabu- 
lary necessary to lead open discussions. They 
were instructed to give up their weekends for 
my workshops at a campus that was far from 
their homes. Everything they said or did in the 
workshops would be heard by peers from other 
institutions as well as from the top educational 
institution in the country, and oppositional 
ideas could be reported to the government. I 
was awed by their quiet dignity and persistent 
efforts, the way one or another of them might 
show up at the back of my classroom during 
the week, taking notes and observing. 

Students experienced many of the same 
pressures; however, more in-depth work with 
literature provided openings for nuanced 
discussion. To generate any kind of conver- 
sation, I had to allow students to check their 
phones for vocabulary. Group work also in- 
creased their comfort level, because individu- 
als could discuss answers before presenting 
them to me or the class as a whole. But I also 
adopted strategies to reduce the distance be- 
tween us and create a safe space for dialogue. 
For me, it was a lesson in performativity. In 
a strictly hierarchical space, where students 
rose in unison when I entered the room, 
raced to wipe the board, and offered jasmine 
garlands, I situated myself as a novice to their 
culture and emphasized the importance of 
exchange. I constantly learned from the stu- 
dents, as I did when they suggested Buddhist 
interpretations of Jane Hirshfield’s poem 
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“Green-Striped Melons,” which I had never 
fully appreciated before and included on the 
syllabus simply to demonstrate that Buddhist 
authors existed in the United States, too. 

On the first day, I compared Robert 
Frost’s poem for John F. Kennedy’s inaugura- 
tion with Richard Blanco’s piece for Obama’s 
second inaugural, showing the many ways 
in which the poems represented changes not 
only in literary form but also in the United 
States. This initiated conversation about 
changes in Myanmar—for instance, the re- 
cent reintroduction of Coca-Cola and the 
reopening of Yangon Technological Univer- 
sity. During the unit on feminism, we talked 
about gender norms as cultural construc- 
tions, how in Myanmar it is common for men 
to wear sarong-like garments, how in Chi- 
cago many consider shoveling snow a sign 
of manliness. These discussions included a 
humorous emphasis on my clumsiness in the 
face of Myanmar culture—for instance, my 
inability to wrap the longyi, or sarong, and 
my distaste for pickled tea leaves, a dish as- 
sociated with women and femininity. I hoped 
humor would destabilize power relations and 
engage students as possessors and creators of 
knowledge. I frequently praised students for 
their contributions to the discussion, which 
constituted acts of courage for young people 
who were brought up to be reticent and were 
afraid to speak in an unfamiliar language. 

Slowly, I began to use literature to open 
“sensitive” topics. Adrienne Rich’s poem 
“Power” meditates on Marie Curie’s suffering 
from radiation poisoning: 


She died a famous woman denying 

her wounds 

denying 

her wounds came from the same 
source as her power 


No one was prepared to make a direct com- 
parison between Marie Curie and Aung San 
Suu Kyi, long a political prisoner because 
of her beliefs. My intent in presenting the 
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poem was merely to hint at the connection 
by noting that perhaps the students knew of 
a situation where a woman suffered because 
of her power. Mary Wilkins Freeman’s “Old 
Woman Magoun” initially shocked students: 
how could a loving woman kill her only 
granddaughter to shield her from a preda- 
tory male? However, analogies between the 
story, in which a father trades his daughter to 
settle a gambling debt, and sexual trafficking, 
a major concern in Myanmar, generated nod- 
ding. The play Trifles, by Susan Glaspell, led 
to questions about jury trials, which the stu- 
dents had never experienced but clearly found 
exciting. Similarly, Gwendolyn Brooks’s “The 
Bean Eaters” generated queries about housing 
complexes and segregated housing, which in 
turn led to questions about fair-housing legis- 
lation and related topics. When I introduced 
Native American literature, it was inevitable 
that I would mention reservations. Perhaps 
because this section came near the end of the 
term, students were more open in drawing 
connections to their own country, finding 
similarities between the reservations and the 
Muslim internment camps in Rakhine State. 

For balance, I introduced texts that illus- 
trated common themes of family and adoles- 
cence. Amy Tan’s “Fish Cheeks” and Jamaica 
Kincaid’s “Girl” drew attention to the way 
young people feel embarrassed or frustrated 
by their elders’ behavior. Students shared 
the emotions of the elder sister in “Everyday 
Use,” by Alice Walker, when they returned 
from the relatively cosmopolitan metropolis 
of Yangon to smaller hometowns, but they 
also understood the younger sibling’s appre- 
ciation for traditional artifacts. 

Another node of my work was language 
and language learning. I love Latino literature 
seasoned with Spanish words and sentences 
that exclude outsiders like me, sending us 
scurrying for dictionaries. Reading Pat Mora’s 
“Sonrisas” led reticent Yangon students to 
explain how difficult they found their experi- 
ences in my classroom and to remind me that 
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citizens of Myanmar consider mastery of En- 
glish essential to international commerce. They 
emphasized the lack of privilege associated 
with coming from a country whose language 
has little global recognition and commented 
on the status they would gain by becoming flu- 
ent in a language of the dominant, even if it 
was the lingua franca of former colonizers. 

The most stunning example of their per- 
spectives on language and power occurred on 
the last day of class. We read Naomi Shihab 
Nye’s poem “Arabic,” which depicts the ex- 
periences of a woman of Jordanian descent 
who cannot speak Arabic, the language of 
the relatives she is visiting. She is admon- 
ished, “Until you speak Arabic—/ —you will 
not understand pain.” I gave my students the 
writing prompt “Until you speak Myanmar, 
you will not understand. .. .” The responses 
were mostly predictable: “pickled tea leaves,” 
“unfamiliar words,” “cultural traditions.” But 
others referred to more “sensitive” topics, and 
one wrote, “Until you speak Myanmar, you 
will not understand freedom.” 

The candidness about politics in the 
newly opened nation was exciting to me, and 
it was tempting to consider it a personal suc- 
cess. However, in reality, progress (if that is 
what it was) remained uneven, and, in some 
cases, my efforts might have slowed students 
down. Second-year students who had selected 
particularly difficult, dated, or unoriginal the- 
sis topics, such as irony in Hamlet, took longer 
to graduate after I suggested that they refocus 
or shift their emphasis. Moreover, a month’s 
work with faculty members could not provide 
the nuances that an extended study of the lit- 
erature of a nation, period, or author could. 
For example, a professor of literary theory 
recounted how, in response to the ideas pre- 
sented in my workshop, she had asked her 
students to develop a Marxist analysis of 
Rafael Campo’s poem “Curandero.” The as- 
signment made me cringe because Campo’s 
parents were refugees from communist Cuba 
who had presumably rejected Marxism. 
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Thus, as I reflect on my experience in 
the land without the canon wars (where the 
only MLA Handbook I could locate dated 
from the 1980s, shortly after the shift to in- 
text citations), I focus on the consequences, 
intended and unintended, of my visit. While 
I remain in touch with students on Face- 
book (officially banned in Myanmar), I often 
wonder whether I created conflict for them 
with authorities in their lives. The invita- 
tion to the Muslim women’s empowerment 
group, for example, led me to a back room 
at a lawyer’s office and yielded an extraordi- 
nary conversation on two topics: the lives of 
lesbians and the similarities between Jewish 
and Muslim women. The openness about 
both topics shattered any lingering stereo- 
types I possessed about Muslim women’s 
conservatism. However, I wondered what 
the participants encountered if and when 
they expressed their views at home. Some, 
who were lawyers and doctors, held non- 
traditional roles that gave them a degree 
of power. Yet others were not so fortunate. 
One, for example, was a student whose sister 
had been raped in the camps in the North, 
where her family lived together with many 
other members of the Muslim minority. At 
another event, a woman literally clutched me 
and asked advice on her oppressive marriage. 
I had little to offer except encouragement. 
Again, I wonder at what cost. 

I conclude this piece knowing that the 
first elections in Myanmar were held, under 
global scrutiny, in November 2015. When I 
was there, employees of international NGOs 
jockeyed for a role in preparing for this event, 
contributing richly to the local economy. The 
election’s outcome was a positive develop- 
ment for Aung San Suu Kyi’s followers. The 
increased freedom that has existed for three 
years remains tenuous, however; for instance, 
a Facebook entry mocking the army chief led 
to a six-month prison sentence for its author. 
Taking the long view, I remain ambivalent 
about the effectiveness of my contribution 
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and whether the language I taught was one of 
freedom or oppression. 


NOTE 


1. The official policy of the United States government 
is to refer to the nation as Burma, although President 
Obama called it Myanmar during his historic 2012 visit. 
The national government adopted the name Myanmar in 
1989. As a political gesture, some in the opposition prefer 
the name Burma, even though it was originally deployed 
by British colonialists. Throughout this article, I adopt 
the name used by my students and colleagues—Myanmar. 
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| WAS BORN IN SPAIN TO A SPANISH MOTHER AND A NIGERIAN FA- 
THER. | MOVED TO NIGERIA ON THE DAY THAT | TURNED SEVEN AND 


remained in the country for nine years. The interplay between my 
cultural liminality and an early aestheticism has determined my 
experience of literature—first as a precocious reader and later as a 
teacher and scholar. 

My first literary diet, like that of many children, consisted of 
fairy tales and abridged classics. At primary school in Nigeria, our 
English textbooks featured passages from African novels to teach 
reading comprehension. While I found the short storylines inter- 
esting, their pedagogical use meant that I did not perceive them 
as “literature’—a word that I associated with stories to wonder at, 
get lost in, and daydream about. At the age of nine I graduated to 
unabridged Dickens novels and Shakespeare plays alongside Mark 
Twain’s The Adventures of Tom Sawyer and The Adventures of Huck- 
leberry Finn, supplementing my diet with Spanish chivalric ro- 
mances such as Garci Rodriguez de Montalvo’s Amadis de Gaula 
(1508) and Francisco Vazquez’s Palmerin de Oliva (1511). Apart from 
a sense of intrigue, these two works gave me respite from an unre- 
lenting sense of otherness. They provided vicarious adventure, and 
their settings reminded me of the Castilian castles that formed part 
of my early-childhood landscape. 

I find it difficult to recall what Western authors we read in my 
first three years of secondary school. I more readily remember that 
many of the writers on the English syllabus were African, that lit- 
erature was an integral part of the Igbo-language class, and that the 
school library seemed to own every single volume in the African 
Writers Series. Temporally and spatially, these “new” books were a 
far cry from Amadis and Palmerin. But they seemed to satiate a press- 
ing need: to reintegrate my fragmented sense of self by learning about 
Nigerian history and cultures in ways that would give me a sense of 
belonging. The three first years of secondary school went by and so 
did my first attempts at formal literary interpretation. The literature 
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syllabus of the West African Examinations 
Council Senior School Certificate Examina- 
tion was divided into six sections: African po- 
etry (J. P. Clark, Richard Ntiru, Kofi Awonoor, 
Wole Soyinka, and Oswald Mbuyiseni Mtsh- 
ali), non-African poetry (T. S. Eliot, Thomas 
Hardy, Alfred Tennyson, D. H. Lawrence, 
Robert Browning, and William Wordsworth), 
African prose (Elechi Amadi, Chukwuemeka 
Ike, Zaynab Alkali, and Ken Saro-Wiwa), non- 
African prose (Hardy, Samuel Selvon, George 
Orwell, and Lawrence), African drama (So- 
yinka and Efua Sutherland), and non-A frican 
drama (Oliver Goldsmith and Shakespeare 
[Senior School Certificate Examination 32- 
35]). In class, none of these authors or sections 
were valued more highly than any others. In- 
cidentally, the only Chinua Achebe work we 
read in school was assigned to us in our first 
year, the children’s story Chike and the River. I 
first encountered the colonial theme through 
John Munonye’s The Only Son, not through 
Things Fall Apart. Thus, critically imposed 
hierarchies and the politics of canonization 
did not get in the way of literary appreciation. 
Shakespeare’s aura had more to do with his 
plays’ linguistic unfamiliarity and—for my 
classmates—the difficulties of imagining their 
settings and plots, a challenge our literature 
master sought to alleviate by screening Ro- 
man Polanski’s Macbeth (1971). 

In many respects, this is a chronologi- 
cal account of my literary development and 
its repercussions on my work. However, I 
will fast-forward briefly to my first book, 
Achebe and Friends at Umuahia: The Making 
of a Literary Elite (2015), the germ of which 
was sown in the aftermath of my secondary 
school reading of Ike’s The Bottled Leopard, 
one of our set texts. The novel takes place in 
Umuahia and explores the struggles of the 
schoolboy protagonist, Amobi, to integrate 
his indigenous sense of self with his second- 
ary school’s English-public-school ethos. One 
of our textbooks indicated that its author had 
studied at Government College Umuahia. 
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The biographical blurbs on the back covers 
of Achebe’s and Amadi’s novels also showed 
that they had studied in that school in the 
same period. As I have explained elsewhere, 
I felt that there could be a connection be- 
tween the writers’ literary awakening and 
the unsettling cultural and educational dy- 
namics of the school.’ I soon added further 
names to my list of Umuahian writers, and, 
years later, as a project parallel to my doctoral 
thesis, I set out to unravel this mystery of my 
youth. The resulting book examines the ways 
in which Government College Umuahia, an 
Eastern Nigerian elite colonial secondary 
school, triggered the literary-cum-political 
awakening of Achebe, Amadi, Chike Momah, 
Ike, and Christopher Okigbo, all of whom 
attended the school at the same time, when 
its principal was William Simpson, the man 
Achebe credited with “preparing the ground 
for the beginnings of African literature” (57). 
Another of the book’s aims, also inspired by 
the curricular particularities of my second- 
ary education, is to question the badges of in- 
feriority “sons” and “followers,” which were 
imposed on Achebe’s contemporaries, by 
reasserting this group of writers’ formal and 
thematic innovations and by arguing that the 
cultural and educational background, col- 
legiality, and friendship they shared with 
Achebe, not an overpowering Bloomian in- 
fluence, defined their relation to him. 
Studying for a BA in English studies and 
an MA and PhD in anglophone literary and 
cultural studies in Spain brought its own lit- 
erary joys and dramas, as well as a revaloriza- 
tion of my secondary school experiences. The 
bulk of our courses were on North American 
literature. Apart from the period and genre 
courses, we had offerings in African Ameri- 
can literature, ethnic and minority American 
literature, and American minority autobiog- 
raphy. The texts in a mainstream course on 
American prose led by an eminent African 
American visiting professor dealt, to a large 
extent, with issues of race in America. No 
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one batted an eyelid; no one exoticized these 
course offerings or questioned this unique ed- 
ucational experience. In stark contrast, Afri- 
can, Caribbean, and Indian texts were taught 
in a single, optional course on postcolonial 
literature that attracted fewer than ten stu- 
dents.” The only “preparation” for this course 
was a first-year class on twentieth-century 
literature in which Achebe’s “An Image of 
Africa: Racism in Heart of Darkness” was 
dismissed as oversensitive. The postcolonial- 
literature course was not well publicized, 
occupied an unpopular time slot, and was 
taught by a creative writer linked to the de- 
partment—which, incidentally, did not have 
a creative writing program. Unsurprisingly, I 
was the only member of my cohort to work on 
postcolonial writers at a doctoral level. A se- 
nior faculty member told me in no uncertain 
terms that the department was not interested 
in these literatures and that no one would be 
hired in the future to teach them. My MA 
thesis, “Expatriate Agents of Colonial Educa- 
tion,” and my PhD dissertation, The Image of 
the European in Nigerian Literature and Cul- 
ture, were supervised by a comparatist. 

It is unfair, however, to place the respon- 
sibility for this indifference to world litera- 
tures squarely at the feet of my alma mater. As 
I have explained elsewhere, the socioeconomic 
implications of the migratory influx, the me- 
dia coverage of black African countries, the 
legitimacy given to Western renditions of 
the African experience (“Reconsidering” 99; 
“Primeras apreciaciones” 99), and the absence 
of the idea of empire from the collective image 
of present-day Spaniards (Santaolalla 66-67) 
are potent factors in the curricular marginal- 
ization of African literatures in Spain. At this 
point in my education, I was compelled to 
redress this literary indifference by devising 
a reading methodology, based on a reviewed 
application of Wayne Booth’s concept of co- 
duction,’ to enable lay readers to initiate an 
intercultural dialogue with African texts. The 
readers who participated in my experiment 
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began by completing a prereading question- 
naire, to gauge their past literary experiences 
and previous knowledge of African colonial- 
ism and to detect any prejudices they might 
have had about African culture and litera- 
ture. After reading the work in question—in 
this case, Things Fall Apart—the lay readers 
received a second questionnaire, which redi- 
rected their attention to formal and discursive 
aspects of the text that they might have over- 
looked in their first, possibly anthropological, 
reading of the novel. The experiment proved 
that reading African literatures in this way 
might help readers question and move beyond 
their preconceptions. 

Shortly afterward, I began teaching Af- 
rican and Caribbean literatures—mostly in 
mainstream courses such as Great Figures of 
Anglophone Literature, Contemporary En- 
glish Literature, and The Use of Literature in 
the EFL classroom—and I found myself pay- 
ing far more attention in class to these texts’ 
counterdiscursive qualities than to their aes- 
thetic excellence. I also chose texts that en- 
gaged, largely, with the colonial theme. This, 
in retrospect, was a flawed approach. But, at 
the time, I felt that the only way to counteract 
institutional apathy—and the occasional open 
expression of disdain for the literary value of 
African and Caribbean texts—was to con- 
test the deeply ingrained biases against these 
works, just as their authors had contested 
colonial discourse. My experiments with the 
neocoductive method in some of these classes 
did not go according to plan, and it was im- 
possible to deduce if there was a change in at- 
titude or if students simply gave the answers 
they thought I wanted to hear in their ques- 
tionnaires. In the contemporary-literature 
course, the sheer number of students, who 
were in their first year and still grappling with 
both the English language and the critical ap- 
preciation of literature, and the fact that the 
neocoductive sessions did not count toward 
their final grade were among the factors that 
led to the experiment’s failure. Things were 
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decidedly easier in the master-of-education 
seminar The Use of Literature in the EFL 
Classroom, but these were older students, 
many of whom had established teaching ca- 
reers in the surrounding primary schools and 
were sensitive to the realities of multicultural- 
ism and thus only too glad to appropriate new 
ways to make their classes more inclusive and 
tolerant of immigrant otherness. 

Iam based in the United Kingdom at the 
moment, and as I approach the final months 
of a British Academy Newton International 
Fellowship, I find myself reflecting on my past 
experiences as a teacher and the ways in which 
my current research might inform my teach- 
ing. The British cultural, political, and educa- 
tional context is decidedly different from the 
Spanish, and, in my experience, scholars and 
teachers of world literatures here do not have 
to engage in the type of cultural wars that 
marred my early teaching experiences. I have 
concluded that in the Spanish context paying 
closer attention to the aesthetic complexity 
and experimentation of these literatures than 
to their thematic or counterdiscursive aspects 
would be a more effective way to project their 
value. While I do not plan to return to the 
Spanish educational system, aesthetic valori- 
zation and its projection in the classroom are 
matters to reflect on as I begin to prepare for 
my next teaching position. 


NOTES 


1. For a more extended description of the ways in which 
I came to this conclusion, see Ochiagha, “Unbottling.” 

2. I did not even associate the label “postcolonial” 
with African writers until I heard a fellow student men- 
tion that one of the set texts was Things Fall Apart. 
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3. According to Booth, coduction involves an initial 
and private discovery of the text and then an endeavor to 
convey this interpretation to other readers. All readers 
discover and reflect on the text privately, subsequently 
sharing their views with other readers, whose own read- 
ings are further enriched in the course of this interaction. 
Through this reflexive methodology, Booth expects read- 
ers to intuitively reach ethically useful value judgments 
and redress former prejudices. 
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RETURNING RECENTLY TO TEACH AT MY ALMA MATER, THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CAPE TOWN, | WAS AMAZED TO FIND THAT THE UNDERGRADUATE 


curriculum to which I had been exposed at the dawn of the post- 
apartheid era remained substantially unaltered. With the exception 
of an experimentally convened introductory year that reverses chro- 
nology with interesting effects, the English major continues to plot a 
literary history across four inherited periods: Shakespeare and Co., 
Romance to Realism, Modernism, and Contemporary Literature, 
which collapses a previous bifurcation of the capstone course into 
Postmodernism or Postcolonialism. 

The distinction between postmodern and postcolonial litera- 
tures is—along with the categories themselves—perhaps best aban- 
doned. But what was shed along with it were works from most of 
the world. Nearly two decades into the new democracy, the major in 
what global rankings routinely present as South Africa’s leading de- 
partment of literary studies traced a bald arc from the early modern 
English stage to an all-American now. 

Distinct modules on South African and African literatures of- 
fered at the second-year level sit awkwardly to the side of this Euro- 
Atlantic chronology, and an inexplicable line is drawn between the 
national and the continental. These modules were apparently intro- 
duced some years before I undertook my undergraduate studies. I 
understand them to be the product of a compromise that granted 
recognition to context on the condition that it not disturb the oth- 
erwise decontextualized thrust of English literature (the rationale 
for the separation of South African and African literatures remains 
opaque to me but indicates the ways in which knowledge is corralled 
in this country). 

It has since become compulsory for English majors to take one of 
these modules. Although this stipulation at least requires students to 
have read a handful of texts from the country and continent in which 
they are located, it has the taste of a vaguely beneficial but bitter sup- 
plementary pill: that implication is that it is good for them but not 
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desirable enough to be an elective option or 
sufficiently necessary to be more than an add- 
on to the main course of Anglo-American 
literature. Situated as appendages to an other- 
wise impeccable chronology, these courses are 
also structurally constituted as exotic culs-de- 
sac: scenic routes that lead nowhere. 

There have admittedly been shifts over 
the years, particularly following recent ar- 
rivals of new staff members, some of whom 
have introduced non-Anglo-American texts 
into the four period modules. But I would 
venture that the structure of the curriculum, 
beholden as it is to Euro-Atlantic chronol- 
ogy, casts such works as aberrant, additive, 
or alternative rather than as able to open 
other possibilities for reading literature in 
the world. Not least, that structure precludes 
admission of the jostling of residual, domi- 
nant, and emergent worldings that might be 
observed within and between texts drawn 
from an enlarged sphere and denies the ways 
in which we live and read amid the ruins 
and in the effervescence of worlds before, be- 
sides, and beyond the past (and passing) half- 
millennium of Euro-Atlantic hegemony. 

Finally, though, it seems that the status 
quo is being shaken. I write toward the end of 
a year—2015—in which seismic events appear 
to be altering the landscape of higher educa- 
tion in South Africa. Nationwide protests have 
halted the upward creep of university fees, 
student-worker alliances are placing pressure 
on the neoliberal constitution of the post- 
apartheid academy, and there are resounding 
calls for what is termed the transformation 
or decolonization of institutional cultures 
experienced as exclusionary and perceived to 
be steeped in white supremacy and reproduc- 
tive of white privilege. At various assemblies 
this year, students have articulated discon- 
tent with the English curriculum; in particu- 
lar, they have asked why they are required to 
read Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Conrad ina 
postapartheid South African university. Yet, 
though I concur with the broad diagnosis of 
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the malady, I don’t think the remedy lies in 
banishing these—or other—authors from our 
classrooms, nor in implementing a curricu- 
lum bounded by the limits of what is deemed 
relevant (by whom?) to the African experi- 
ence (whatever that might mean). 

Presented with a profound moment in 
which to conceive a literary curriculum re- 
sponsible to this time and place, we risk being 
caught between two anachronisms: a persis- 
tent attachment to what some still describe 
as metropolitan literature and a delayed dis- 
course of decolonization. The latter is prov- 
ing to be a potent force with which to unsettle 
the complacencies of a postapartheid univer- 
sity that has found its footing in a neoliberal 
global constitution. But while countering 
the erasure of local literatures and knowl- 
edges, such a discourse veers toward a world- 
shrinking politics of indigeneity. 

I would rather imagine the possibility of 
a curriculum structured in service to resitu- 
ating and unbounding Africa vis-a-vis the 
the world. A necessary move in this direc- 
tion would take African knowledge produc- 
tion more seriously than is currently evident 
in the appeal to it as panacea. South African 
scholars and student-activists would do well 
to engage in extensive exchanges with their 
counterparts elsewhere on the continent.’ We 
need to learn from the precedents of other 
institutions that embraced Africanization, 
reconstructed curricula, and experienced 
state intervention over the past decades. By 
so doing we might hope to build on their 
achievements and avert their failures while 
working besides them to advance the produc- 
tion of African knowledges and the reading 
of African literatures in the world. At the 
same time, we may wish to be cognizant of 
and orient ourselves toward new challenges 
presented by an age—digital, multipolar, and 
self-consciously anthropocene—that is quite 
distinct from that in which the University of 
Nairobi’s Department of Literature under- 
went its pathbreaking decolonization. 
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Literature in the World: A View from Cape Town 


Ngiigi wa Thiong’o’s recent account of the 
restructuring in the 1960s of what was pre- 
viously the University of Nairobi’s English 
department observes that its logic resonated 
with Eric Auerbach’s near contemporary 
comments toward a philology of world litera- 
ture. The curriculum the department devel- 
oped, he recalls, enabled readings that would 
“bring into mutual impact and comprehen- 
sion the local and the global, the here and 
there, the national and the world” (60). Afri- 
can literatures have often performed this dia- 
lectic internally, as well as in the field of world 
literature. On receipt of the 2007 Man Booker 
International Prize, Chinua Achebe remarked 
to the BBC that “[w]hat African literature set 
out to do was to broaden the conception of 
literature in the world—to include Africa, 
which wasn’t there” (“Nigerian Author”). 

This world-expanding project gained fur- 
ther traction this year in Man Booker’s first 
partnership with an institution in Africa; the 
shortlist for the prize was announced from 
the University of Cape Town and included 
among its ten authors no fewer than four 
who live in or hail from Africa. In a subse- 
quent discussion on world literature from the 
global South, the judge Wen-Chin Ouyang 
claimed the category of world literature for 
works concerned with tracing intersections 
or rendering worlds that become part of one 
another (Warner et al.). Her definition devi- 
ates from current authoritative accounts and 
decenters the Euro-Atlantic region without 
establishing another nucleus. 

Encouraged by these exemplars and 
ideas, and thinking toward a world literature 
curriculum informed by them, I want to pro- 
pose the conceptual value of the Cape—the 
conjunction of African, Atlantic, and Indian 
Ocean worlds—as a “point of departure” im- 
bued with “potential for centrifugal radia- 
tion” (Auerbach 14, 15). The oceanic seam at 
which the current world system was stitched 
together during European expansionism and 
mercantile capitalism, the Cape was occupied 
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in the seventeenth century by the first global 
chartered company as a tavern of the seas; the 
town built by slave labor on usurped pastur- 
age was later further deformed by colonial and 
apartheid racial capitalism, and its pretension 
to world-city status during the latest phase of 
finance capitalism has made it one of the most 
economically unequal cities on the planet. 

The Cape thus offers an illuminating 
view on the “one, and unequal” world-system, 
which’ Franco Moretti helpfully takes as a 
model for his theorization of world literature 
(56). At the same time, the Cape marks the 
outer limit of the world “before European 
hegemony,” which Janet Abu-Lughod and 
others locate in the Indian Ocean; its rocks 
and caves are inscribed with traces of other 
worlds erased during and after its rounding; 
and it provides a prospect on the rising Asian 
century to which scholars such as Isabel 
Hofmeyr (“Black Atlantic” and “Universal- 
izing”) are drawing attention as they situate 
Africa between its two flanking oceans. 

The jostling of different worldings that 
come into view from this point are certainly 
at play in what will surely go down as a game- 
changing year at the University of Cape 
Town and in South African higher education 
broadly. In South Africa, 2015 was the Year 
of China, marked at the University of Cape 
Town by a high-level colloquium, Evolving 
Sino-African Relations. As the legacy of the 
prestigious Rhodes Scholarships has finally 
come under examination, an elite scholarship 
program has been launched at the Yenching 
Academy of Peking University that takes its 
inspiration from and seeks to rival the Rhodes, 
and the University of Cape Town is again the 
designated partner institution in Africa. En- 
glish remains hegemonic on this campus and 
in the nation at large, but the South African 
government has recently launched a program 
to roll out Mandarin instruction in schools. 
Boasting one of the Confucius Institutes that 
are proliferating across the country and con- 
tinent, the University of Cape Town will pre- 
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sumably come to play a role in realizing this 
project, even though we do not currently offer 
Swahili, Wolof, or even Zulu language instruc- 
tion or literary studies on our campus. 

Indicative of the fluid borders and trans- 
oceanic interactions that shape and infuse 
the landmass called Africa—while also a 
place in which the African has historically 
been erased—the Cape can provide grounds 
for convening a literary-cultural archive that 
brings into view the composition and decom- 
position of worlds and systems. The situation 
of the University of Cape Town’s Department 
of English thus informs my call for a world 
literary curriculum that does not make a 
virtue of transcendence and circulation but 
rather conceives of texts moving across, dis- 
appearing into, mirroring, or constructing 
and being informed by the surfaces of a sticky 
and sinkhole-riddled globe. If harnessed as 
conceptual vantage point rather than inert 
location, the Cape can enable students to 
track the production and contestation of the 
contours of the “one, and unequal” world and 
its designation of centers and peripheries, 
while enabling them to glimpse residual and 
emergent orders athwart or aside from it.’ Far 
from being the peripheral sites they position 
themselves as when they remain in thrall to 
the Euro-Atlantic metropole or turn inward 
and away from the world, departments of lit- 
erary study in South Africa—and in the Cape 
in particular—are well situated to embark on 
the journey of imagining what a curriculum 
for a new world might look like. 
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Notes 


1. I'm grateful for funding supporting the collabora- 
tive project African Textualities, awarded by the Pro- 
gramme for the Enhancement of Research Capacity, 
that has made such exchange possible at the University 
of Cape Town in 2015 and enabled my participation in 
a conference at Makerere University that inspired much 
reflection on the field-establishing African Writers Con- 
ference hosted by the institution in 1962. 

2. Parts of the argument presented here are developed 
further in Samuelson, “Rendering the Cape-as-Port.” 
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| HAVE TAUGHT LITERATURE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NAIROBI SINCE 
2009. PREVIOUSLY, | TAUGHT AT MASINDE MULIRO UNIVERSITY AND AT 


Moi University. From my experience at the three universities, I can 
trace, in hindsight, two dominant influences on my knowledge of 
literature and expectations of how it ought to be conceived and 
taught. First is my graduate training at Moi University, in Kenya, 
and at the University of the Witwatersrand, in South Africa, where 
I was encouraged to see literature as a broad discipline that speaks 
to others in the humanities and in the social and natural sciences 
in terms of concerns, research methodology, and, especially, ana- 
lytic tools. The second influence is the academic composition and 
orientation of the literature departments, as shaped by the politics of 
development. In the face of two competing forces—on the one hand, 
the Kenyan government and its preoccupation with development as 
an ideal and a pretext for de-emphasizing the teaching of some hu- 
manities disciplines and, on the other, the neoliberal political econ- 
omy that gave rise to nongovernmental organizations’ setting the 
scholarship research agenda in Kenya—literary academics seemed 
to be torn three ways: using the discipline and their knowledge of 
it to position themselves for government appointments, pursuing 
nongovernmental-organizations-funded research, or continuing to 
teach literature in the ways that they know. Those who chose the 
third option were also equipped with an institutional memory of the 
discipline as they were taught, the department, and its practices. Be- 
cause, of these three groups, I have interacted the most with mem- 
bers of the third, my reflections here focus on them exclusively. 

As a lecturer at the University of Nairobi, I discovered the pre- 
eminence of stylistics and oral literature to be the strengths of the 
department’s teaching units and the areas of specialization of its 
leading staff members. These tendencies were, somehow, legacies of 
the 1972 revolution that Ngtigi wa Thiong’o and Apollo Amoko have 
extensively written about. While the areas opened new literary vistas 
to me, they also explained in part the department’s apparent hesita- 
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tion to embrace cultural studies as one of the 
current domains in the study of literature. I 
also noted a near-hostile resistance to postco- 
lonial discourse by some of the senior-most 
members of the department, the born-again 
stylisticians and gurus of oral literature. 

Thus, absent from the curriculum were 
modern-day literary works from South Africa, 
North America, and Western Europe and any 
works from southern and eastern Europe. In- 
stead, well-known canonical texts dominated 
the department’s course outlines and primary 
reading lists—apartheid novels by South Af- 
rican writers like Alex La Guma, the socio- 
logical early novels by the Nigerian Chinua 
Achebe, and the poetry and drama of Wole 
Soyinka. There was also the symbolic return to 
pan-Africanist logic, seen in courses like Black 
Aesthetics, with Senghorian poetry as the 
staple source. I feared that the idea and sub- 
stance of literature, for the department, had 
stood still since the early postindependence 
years. Even a revision of the literature cur- 
riculum, a process that ran from around 2010 
to 2013, only created three distinct special- 
ization areas for graduate students—African 
literature, European literature, and literature 
from the global South, all of which relied on 
the same philosophies of literature that had 
been pushed under the old curriculum, and 
most of which used the same primary sources. 
This idea of literature, what I call the Nairobi 
tradition, posed a huge challenge to me. How 
would I adopt a multidisciplinary approach to 
teaching, given the circumstances? 

My training at Moi University exposed 
me to a wide array of literatures and theo- 
ries. In the course Life and Thought in the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, I read 
English, African, a bit of Indian, and a bit of 
Latin American literatures, as well as a touch 
of theoretical and critical texts. Later, for my 
doctoral studies at Witwatersrand, I wrote 
my dissertation on the writings of M. G. Vas- 
sanji and Yusuf Dawood, two of the most cel- 
ebrated East African writers of South Asian 
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ancestry. The Department of African Litera- 
tures at the university had embraced a mul- 
tidisciplinary approach that teased out the 
convergences of African literatures, geogra- 
phies, media, politics, and popular cultures in 
explaining and apprehending the complexity 
of human nature. My idea of literature, there- 
fore, was of a discipline that pursued comple- 
mentarity with others, and it broadened my 
analytic and pedagogical approaches. 

In the light of the disconnect between the 
Nairobi tradition and my training, the Uni- 
versity of Nairobi seemed somewhat insular 
and isolated from developments in the wider 
discipline. The postmodern movement that 
was happening elsewhere, quite prominent 
in cultural studies, was likewise celebrated 
elsewhere but abhorred at Nairobi, ostensi- 
bly for being too sociological and, therefore, 
nonliterary. How, then, was I to push the 
boundaries of literary knowledge and resist 
the quasi-conservative Nairobi tradition? 
My training at Moi and Witwatersrand had 
opened my eyes to modes and forms of ex- 
pression that were best captured in a certain 
vocabulary, a certain grammar that was, in 
my view, precise, effective, and local—it nei- 
ther cried out for validation nor disdainfully 
ignored the trends and developments in liter- 
ary scholarship. Yet I had joined at Nairobi a 
department that boasted the longest national 
literary tradition, built in part by globally 
recognized names—Ngitigi, Micere Mugo, 
Andrew Gurr, Taban Lo Liyong, and Okot 
p Bitek, among others—but that also openly 
and actively pursued an exclusivist pedagogi- 
cal agenda. Here, stylistics and oral literature 
in the Ruth Finnegan sense, coupled with a 
heavy European literary canon of the Dick- 
ensian and Dostoyevskian generation, were 
pushed in a “simplicity is elegance” mantra 
and form that left little room for popular cul- 
tures and literatures, cultural studies, and 
postmodernism, whose modes of expression 
rejected the hegemony of language implied 
in the linearity of structuralism that is most 
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evident in stylistics.’ The implication of this 
absurdity was that critical works of highly re- 
garded scholars such as Paul Gilroy, Gayatri 
Spivak, Arjun Appadurai, Partha Chatterjee, 
Kwame Anthony Appiah, Valentin Mudimbe, 
and even Dismas Masolo, a Kenyan scholar, 
had no standing in the department; instead, 
they were virtually unknown. And scholars 
such as Simon Gikandi, Evan Mwangi, James 
Ogude, and Dan Ojwang were known as “our 
former students,” not for their critical contri- 
butions to literature. 

The failure to recognize these scholars 
as such in the department made it the poorer 
for method, depriving it of a broader diversity 
of approaches to understanding and teach- 
ing the discipline. The effects of this willful 
ignorance came to me quite powerfully, if 
unfortunately, when a PhD candidate that 
I supervised adopted an approach that was 
discordant with the Nairobi tradition. The 
student had proposed to examine the ways in 
which oral narratives of the Bukusu people of 
Kenya constructed the idea of strangers and 
how, after such construction, Bukusu speak- 
ers captured their neighbors in textually 
violent forms, denigrating them through ste- 
reotypical and diminutive representation. The 
student had situated his research at the inter- 
face of oral literature, postcolonial discourse, 
and popular cultural spaces in discussing the 
Bukusu narrative as a means of both validat- 
ing ethnic perceptions and constructing its 
audiences, a la Karin Barber. The external 
examiner, an esteemed professor of literature 
trained at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, and now at a different university in 
Kenya, passed the candidate’s thesis, noting 
his innovative way of studying oral literary 
artifacts at a time when the genre exists less to 
be praised than to stand its ground in the tide 
of social media technology and to defend itself 
against accusations of glorifying ethnic jingo- 
ism. Another examiner also passed the candi- 
date. But the examiner from the department 
saw the thesis as an adulterated, allusive com- 
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mentary on oral literature, not as a work of 
literary criticism. And so the candidate failed, 
even though four of the seven members of the 
dissertation committee were from the De- 
partment of Literature and could have argued 
for the idea of a multidisciplinary approach 
to researching oral literature with a tinge of 
freshness. My experience with this particular 
student woke me up to the possibility of litera- 
ture existing and being taught in fossil forms. 

The-experience also pushed me to rethink 
the constitution of literature as an idea and a 
discipline that is central to a people’s imagina- 
tion. Could it be that we literature lecturers at 
Nairobi needed some kind of reorientation on 
the new forms of and methodologies employed 
in the study of the discipline? If the dominant 
literary voices at Nairobi had been direct ben- 
eficiaries of the Ngiigi-Anyumba-Taban 1972 
revolution, had these beneficiaries become 
stuck in their grove of stylistics, oral literature, 
and the nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
European canon? Any efforts to support new 
or alternative ways of seeing, researching, and 
teaching literature at the university, therefore, 
were confronted by a resistance that bordered 
on a puritanical anxiety, something that 
purported to protect the purity of literature 
against the supposed threats of popular cul- 
ture and cultural studies. 

Perhaps one can excuse the honchos of 
literature at Nairobi by understanding their 
rigid view of literature as a residual reaction 
to the draconian Moi regime that worsened 
in the early 1980s, in which literature was 
seen as a subversive discipline, irrelevant to 
the country’s development agenda. Enough 
has been written on Ngiigi’s 1977-78 deten- 
tion, the later flattening of his Kamiriithu 
community theater, and the systemic actions 
that pushed him and others, like Mugo, into 
exile. Under the Moi regime, academics who 
pursued the pedagogy of conscientization 
bore the brunt of the system, while those who 
chose the politically correct forms of litera- 
ture—stylistics and oral literatures—under- 
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took a pedagogy of conformity that made 
them not only harmless to the system but 
quite useful to it. My aim here is neither to 
condemn those who remained and tried to 
survive the system nor to praise those who 
left to fight for better times but to show that 
the idea of literature that dominates at Nai- 
robi is one that evolved in draconian times 
and was considered quite harmless. Focus- 
ing on stylistics cannot mobilize masses into 
anything; oral literature, by virtue of its eth- 
nic delineations, poses little threat to the re- 
gime; and the European canon, distant from 
the center of power, is equally safe.” 

Indeed, political influence expands be- 
yond Nairobi’s literature department to the 
wider Kenyan university curriculum, which 
has shifted in response to the political rheto- 
ric that science, technology, engineering, and 
mathematics are the drivers that Kenya needs 
for industrialization and development. Thus, 
the humanities generally and literature spe- 
cifically are relegated to the margins of the 
university system. The University of Nairobi, 
for instance, has university-wide courses in 
HIV/AIDS and technology but not in litera- 
tures or languages. The philosophy underly- 
ing the system signals that the humanities 
have little to offer Kenyan university stu- 
dents, and, if the dwindling number of litera- 
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ture students is any indicator, the perception 
of literature as an irrelevant discipline seems 
to be gaining traction. 





NoveEs 


1. The department teaches two related units—Lan- 
guage Use in Literature and Thinking and Writing about 
Literature—that belabor the idea that good writing is that 
which uses simple language because, as is supposedly well- 
known, simplicity is elegance. It is the repetitive nature of 
this idea, itself highly subjective, that I call a mantra. 

2. My point here is not that stylistics, oral literature, 
or the English canon should not be taught but that the 
department can move toward an approach that is open to 
new trends and ways of reading and teaching literature; 
such openness will ultimately deepen and enrich our stu- 
dents’ and our own literary knowledge. 
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IN 1995 | TAUGHT A COURSE IN NEW ZEALAND LITERATURE AT TOKYO 
UNIVERSITY. THE STUDENTS WERE ATTENTIVE, AND CURIOUS ABOUT 


New Zealand, but they found my Kiwi English hard to follow, be- 
ing accustomed to American or British varieties. I wondered about 
their seeming tolerance recently while teaching a similar course to 
undergraduates back home, at Victoria University, in Wellington, 
when one of the Maori students complimented a Pakeha (New Zea- 
land European) colleague for her Maori pronunciation.’ Like most 
Pakeha, I have a rudimentary grasp of Maori, enough to be familiar 
with the words and phrases that have entered everyday speech and 
those in the poetry and fiction I teach. But I cannot conduct a con- 
versation in Maori or read a Maori text, and I am as embarrassed by 
the irritation that my pronunciation of te reo (the Maori language) 
causes Maori speakers as I was by the difficulty my rising terminals 
and strange accent posed for competent English speakers in Japan. 
Embarrassment about one’s inability to be understood in a for- 
eign country is not, however, the same as embarrassment about one’s 
pronunciation of the native language at home, especially when one’s 
country has a colonial history of language damage it is seeking to 
redress. New Zealand has been a bicultural country since the late 
1980s, a descriptor especially noticeable in education at all levels, 
which includes schools that strongly emphasize learning te reo, from 
kohanga reo (preschools) to kura kaupapa Maori (Maori immersion 
schools) and wananga (universities). These institutions are attended 
by Pakeha as well as Maori students. The overwhelmingly English- 
speaking country has also been bilingual in a variety of public and 
everyday forums since 1987, when Maori became an “official” lan- 
guage.” Those educated in mainstream New Zealand schools since 
the 1980s now have a reservoir of Maori songs and phrases. They 
can count in Maori and list the Maori names of birds and colors. 
They can sing parts of the national anthem in Maori and—not al- 
ways competently, but enthusiastically—perform the haka (notably 
“Ka Mate,” as performed by the All Blacks rugby team) at graduation 
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ceremonies, sporting triumphs, or on London 
pub crawls.’ Those who have set out to learn 
the language more intensively for cultural or 
professional reasons can respond confidently 
to welcomes in Maori contexts and converse 
in te reo with varying degrees of fluency. 

Compared with other settler societies, 
then, New Zealand would seem to set a stan- 
dard for Indigenous recognition. Aotearoa 
New Zealand, as the country is now widely 
known, has done much to address the ill 
deeds of a colonial past. A settlement pro- 
cess based on the 1840 Treaty of Waitangi has 
spent nearly thirty years settling land claims 
and making apologies to affected iwi (tribes).* 
Maori cultural protocol is recognized in the 
judicial system, welfare practice, arts fund- 
ing, and education. 

The question remains, however, whether 
becoming Aotearoa New Zealand heralds 
more than a nominal equality. Does it also 
indicate that historical wrongs have finally 
been resolved, yielding a postcolonial identity 
as coequal peoples? Well, no, although the 
advances reflected by the adoption of a new, 
conjoined name are significant. By the hard 
measures of imprisonment, poverty, and edu- 
cational statistics, Maori remain severely dis- 
advantaged. By the softer measures of public 
discourse and official recognition—the nam- 
ing of mountains, the occasional diverting of 
highways from sacred sites—biculturalism 
has its successes. State support for te reo is 
envied by First Nation peoples in other settler 
societies. And if talk-back radio callers still 
speak the language of Anglo-Saxon prejudice, 
their hosts are often Maori with equally out- 
rageous opinions. 

What of those Pakeha most disposed 
and equipped to realize the bicultural ideal: 
intellectuals in the universities, especially 
humanities professors who teach national 
history and literature? Since the 1950s writ- 
ers and literary intellectuals have been enor- 
mously important in shaping the bicultural 
identity of the country. Most dramatically, 
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the poet James K. Baxter in the late 1960s be- 
came an example to the idealistic young of a 
new kind of “Pakeha Maori,” not the colonial 
variety of roguish European who adopted 
an Indigenous lifestyle but a modern citizen 
and celebrity finding a source of spiritual 
plenitude in Maori life and urging other Pa- 
keha to place that fullness at the center of 
national attention. Ironically, Baxter under- 
went his bicultural epiphany in 1958-59 ona 
UNESCO-sponsored trip to India and Japan 
to investigate educational publishing (Mil- 
lar). Deeply impressed by the experience of 
being the other and observing that poverty 
was less humanly destructive in India than 
in New Zealand,’ Baxter rejected the view of 
education as a benevolent means of raising 
a premodern people to the superior condi- 
tion of Europeans. Instead, he believed that 
Pakeha should reverse their system of values 
and learn from Maori in a spirit of humility. 

Fifty years ago Baxter, the scion of distin- 
guished academics, visited universities dressed 
like a medieval mendicant urging students to 
abandon the academy; many responded posi- 
tively. Today, as enrollment in the humanities 
shrinks and the state hustles scholars toward 
the “useful” disciplines, students have little 
tolerance for romantic naysaying. 

Nor was his radicalism embraced among 
the literary intellectuals he bothered for cash 
while castigating them for the emptiness of 
the education they supplied to would-be 
members of the bourgeoisie. Yet intellectuals 
were important in shaping a bicultural coun- 
try. The role that less self-dramatizing liter- 
ary intellectuals like the Auckland University 
lecturer and novelist Bill Pearson played in 
shifting postwar values was crucial. From 
the early 1950s to the emergence of the Maori 
Renaissance, in the 1970s, Pearson was an 
exemplary, and modest, public intellectual, 
trenchantly anatomizing the emptiness of 
Pakeha society, inconspicuously supporting 
Maori writers like Witi Ihimaera and Patricia 
Grace, and welcoming their literary arrival as 
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a force that might fill a gap in the dominant 
forms of settler society. During the 1970s and 
1980s, not without dissensions and disputes,° 
the Maori and Polynesian presence would 
become more prominent in the Auckland 
University English department, which by the 
1990s counted Ihimaera and the Samoan- 
born Albert Wendt among its professors. 

Since the 1980s, historians have also 
proved crucial to the articulation of a bicul- 
tural society, revisiting Maori experiences of 
colonization not from a position of superior 
knowledge but with a view to constructing a 
consensual and collaborative history. In Ju- 
dith Binney’s bicultural histories, the terms 
of inquiry in the gathering, interpretation, 
and transmission of cultural knowledge are 
scrupulously negotiated with, rather than 
imposed on, their subjects. James Belich’s de- 
finitive postcolonial studies of the country’s 
history celebrate Maori military adaptation 
during the wars over land in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, arguing that Maori strate- 
gists successfully developed the techniques of 
trench warfare before the Europeans did—a 
notable interruption of the narrative of Eu- 
ropean dominance over Indigenous peoples 
throughout the nineteenth century (New Zea- 
land Wars 296-97; Making 210-11). 

These revisionary bicultural interpreta- 
tions of the country’s history met relatively 
little public resistance. There was no New 
Zealand equivalent of Australia’s “history 
wars, in which conservative historians con- 
tested overwhelming evidence of extreme 
injustice to Aborigines, quibbling over the 
number of those kidnapped or killed by their 
ancestors (Windshuttle). Indeed, a difficulty 
for those writing New Zealand settler histo- 
riography lies in the continuity between their 
own progressivism and that of the Victorians 
they reprove. Bicultural reforms since the 
early 1980s are not wholly new or even neces- 
sarily postcolonial. New Zealand established 
a quota of Maori members of Parliament in 
1868, and propertied Maori men gained the 
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franchise in 1852 (extended to all Maori men 
in 1867), long before women of any ethnic- 
ity did, in 1893. Early colonial administrators 
and missionaries learned the Maori language, 
and late colonial poets borrowed Maori cul- 
ture for their verse. Katherine Mansfield, as 
a wealthy Wellington schoolgirl eager to “see 
Maoris” on a camping trip through the re- 
mote Urewera district in 1907, carefully re- 
corded Maori phrases in her journal (91). 

Without minimizing the catastrophic 
losses of land, language, and autonomy 
Maori suffered throughout the late nine- 
teenth century, one can observe that the New 
Zealand settlers’ attitude toward race was 
self-consciously progressive compared with 
that of settlers in other colonies. While the 
same hierarchy of Victorian racism operated 
in New Zealand and Australia, the hard ra- 
cial attitudes that Australia shared with the 
United States and southern Africa did not 
take hold in New Zealand, or were not ap- 
plied to Maori, although a sentimental view 
of the dying race was. 

The birth of Victorian progressivism 
coincided with the founding, in 1840, of the 
British colony, which was visited by Victorian 
literary tourists, including Samuel Butler, who 
settled there from 1860 to 1864 and whose ex- 
perience of Maori influenced Erewhon (Dur- 
ing 47-49). Progressive ideas were embedded 
in education policy at all levels. David Hall 
points out that the poet-administrator Alfred 
Domett “foreshadowed” the view embodied 
in the 1877 Education Act that education 
should be “free, compulsory, and secular.” 
From the education of the hero and heroine 
in Domett’s epic cross-cultural romance, 
Ranolf and Amohia (1872 [Stafford and Wil- 
liams 49-53]), to Mansfield’s Wellington 
school days, thirty years later, a colonial edu- 
cation characteristically involved racial mix- 
ing (Mansfield carried this further than the 
Edwardian norm by having a lesbian affair 
with a Maori classmate, Maata Mahupuku). 
Education in the “native schools,” though 
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conducted in English and aimed at producing 
pliant workers, was often idealistic and oc- 
casionally seriously academic. Yet the British 
colonials in New Zealand did not extend their 
(theoretical) admiration for Maori to other 
Indigenous peoples, and their sentimentaliz- 
ing did not temper their enthusiasm for land 
appropriation. Domett, who was briefly pre- 
mier, favored harsh policies toward Maori. 
What does it mean, then, to teach post- 
colonial literature—or colonial literature 
from a postcolonial perspective—in a coun- 
try where the legacy of colonization is still 
deeply inscribed in the language one uses? It 
means that the particulars of colonial history 
need to be acknowledged and that drawing 
too sharp a distinction between the ethical 
landscape of the present and that of the past 
should be avoided. The literary intellectuals 
of mid-twentieth-century cultural nation- 
alism—Allen Curnow, Denis Glover, and 
Charles Brasch—rejected local representa- 
tions in colonial verse, where Maori myth and 
native birds, as they saw it, decorated a fictive 
and sentimental colonial culture. In a sense, 
Pakeha biculturalism returns to the heartily 
rejected period when white New Zealand- 
ers proudly wore the name Maoriland, just 
as New Zealand’s recent tourism promotion 
depends on Maori to offer an attractive point 
of difference from other “natural” countries. 
Moreover, the colonial habit of celebrating 
Maori for their past while excluding them 
from the modern reappears in the reverent 
celebration of Maori culture as if it were unre- 
lated to Maori life mired in the economic and 
social adversities of the present. Both colonial 
and postcolonial periods, in fact, are more 
ambivalent than this comparison allows, but 
both exhibit a Pakeha wish to place Maori in 
an idealized and unifying national imaginary. 
If contemporary Pakeha intellectuals 
are thus attached to their settler forebears, 
in what sense are they postcolonial? Cer- 
tainly, they are less capable across a range of 
disciplines than the omnicompetent Scot- 
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tish scholars who founded their humanities 
departments. Victoria University’s name 
indicates the persistence of Victorianism 
in Pakeha culture, just as the ubiquity of 
Maori street names indicates Victorian- 
colonial enthusiasm for memorializing the 
noble people they assumed, regretfully, they 
had supplanted. The last of the University 
of New Zealand’s four “university colleges” 
established in the nineteenth century, Vic- 
toria University accepts its obligations to ob- 
serve the Treaty of Waitangi in its governing 
structure, organizing systems, customs, and 
practice. Many staff members take courses in 
Maori language and culture as part of their 
professional development. Yet in Victoria 
University Maori-English bilingualism is less 
observable in ordinary conversation than, 
say, French-English is in Canadian universi- 
ties. The analogy might seem unbalanced in 
that it compares relations between a coloniz- 
ing language and an embattled Indigenous 
language with two languages jointly pos- 
sessed of institutional and commercial power. 
But if Pakeha are truly to claim postcolonial 
status, they might follow Baxter’s lesson in 
learning from the other and upend the en- 
trenched relations of power in a settler nation 
by aiming at a rigorous bilingualism. 

Victoria University is home to a presti- 
gious writing school whose founder, the poet 
Bill Manhire, has conceived of the poem as 
a microcosm of a society conducting a vast 
“conversation” in mixed registers and lan- 
guages (150-56). Such a conversation can 
only be fully conducted in both, or all, the 
languages of the nation’s colonial history, es- 
pecially by those who teach it. 


NOTES 


1. Pakeha may also refer to Europeans generally. The 
words Maori and Pakeha have macrons in this essay, 
since that is the general rule in New Zealand. Because 
they are New Zealand-English words, not foreign terms, 
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they—and other New Zealand-English words, like te 
reo—are not italicized. 

2. English is not a de jure official language, merely 
a de facto one; only Maori and New Zealand Sign Lan- 
guage are de jure official. 

3. The haka is a traditional war dance performed be- 
fore matches by the national rugby team, the All Blacks. 
“Ka Mate” is a well-known form of the haka. 

4. The Treaty of Waitangi was an agreement between 
Maori leaders and representatives of the British Crown 
that aimed to establish overall British governance while 
preserving traditional Maori rights to and authority over 
their lands, fisheries, and treasured objects. 

5. Baxter observed that in Delhi the poor lived “in 
chambers of the Mogul tombs,” while in New Zealand 
they had “the Health authorities and the Child Welfare 
Division on their backs” (qtd. in Millar). He believed, 
moreover, that the materialistic culture of settler New 
Zealand made the experience of poverty more shameful 
there than it was in Indian village life or in traditional 
Maori communities. 

6. C. K. Stead famously claimed that Keri Hulme was 
not sufficiently Maori to win a prize for Maori writing 
(102-04). 
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PMLA invites members of the association 
to submit letters that comment on ar- 
ticles in previous issues or on matters of 
general scholarly or critical interest. The 
editor reserves the right to reject or edit 
Forum contributions and offers the PMLA 
authors discussed in published letters an 
opportunity to reply. Submissions of more 
than one thousand words are not consid- 
ered. The journal omits titles before per- 
sons’ names and discourages endnotes 
and works-cited lists in the Forum. Let- 
ters should be e-mailed to pmlaforum@ 
mla.org or be printed double-spaced and 
mailed to PMLA Forum, Modern Lan- 
guage Association, 85 Broad Street, suite 
500, New York, NY 10004-2434. 


Data versus Literature? The Digital Humanities and 
Literary Studies 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I respect Andrew Kopec’s essay “The Digital Humanities, Inc.: 
Literary Criticism and the Fate of a Profession” (vol. 131, no. 2, 2016, 
pp. 324-39) on many grounds, not least his commitment to connecting 
important developments in our profession to what he aptly terms “socio- 
institutional contexts” (325). And I share his interest in the technology 
he celebrates: this letter comes not to bury the digital humanities but to 
praise them. Nonetheless, many of his contentions about the culture at 
large, the academy, and the connections between them are problematic. 

In writing that “by liberating themselves to match the pure flex- 
ibility of postindustrial work, the digital humanities can be deployed 
anywhere, in any context, unhindered by a craft tradition,” Kopec plays 
two models of spatiality against each other, linking the practices he fa- 
vors with the flow and fluidity not coincidentally associated with global 
modes of criticism, while the bad old days of craft and guild are implic- 
itly linked to blockage and stasis (331). But the effects of the digital hu- 
manities on the workplace, whether in the academy or elsewhere, include 
significant risks as well as benefits: Kopec’s view of these postindustrial 
practices is as idealized as the agrarian nostalgia he rightly protests. 
Yes, the opportunity to work from home or a table in Starbucks, setting 
one’s own hours, has advantages for some people, but it is not necessar- 
ily good for those with small children and limited space. And although 
Kopec rightly emphasizes that working remotely does not preclude the 
potential for teamwork, in practice the home office is often isolating. 
Such arrangements can also encourage employers to assume that people 
are available 24/7. And surely this type of postindustrial work facilitates 
regarding its participants as outside contractors, thus contributing to 
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the attending loss of benefits and security suf- 
fered by our own adjuncts—treatment that to 
his credit Kopec deplores—and to the decrease 
in tenure-track positions. Moreover, the stereo- 
type that older workers cannot fulfill the digital 
responsibilities their positions might entail has 
led to the dismissal, in several senses, of people 
who still have a lot to offer. 

Far from merely being a hindrance or an 
exemplum of the antimodern, the medieval craft 
tradition established practices and values that 
may provide a positive precedent for the acad- 
emy today: a respect for training and skill; an 
obligation to apprentices and other, newer mem- 
bers of the group; and, above all, guild tradi- 
tions that anticipated the labor unions that have 
offered valuable protection to our colleagues. 

Although Kopec occasionally, especially 
in a few endnotes, acknowledges distinctions 
among the critical movements he condemns, 
on the whole the essay neglects significant dif- 
ferences among the American New Critics and 
conflates the American New Criticism, close 
reading of other types, formalism, and the new 
formalism in their many incarnations. To be 
sure, some of the American New Critics do dis- 
trust, even demonize, historical analysis, and 
others merely give lip service to its significance. 
But, to cite just two examples, the importance of 
not only literary but also other forms of history 
is celebrated by Reuben Brower and Richard 
Poirier in their introduction to the collection In 
Defense of Reading (E. P. Dutton, 1962, pp. vii-x) 
and realized in studies like Clay Hunt’s Donne’s 
Poetry (Yale UP, 1954). Moreover, by devot- 
ing nearly one-third of the essay to the branch 
of the New Criticism associated with agrarian 
nostalgia, Kopec gives short shrift to the many 
American New Critics whose politics are more 
progressive. Not to mention, of course, William 
Empson himself. Indeed, instead of being “in- 
vigorated” by the Southern Agrarians and oth- 
ers holding similar political views (326), many 
modern close readers and formalists persua- 
sively distance themselves from those positions. 

Kopec’s representation of the new formal- 
ism, which borrows some of the categories from 
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the binary and often oversimplified view of it 
in Marjorie Levinson’s influential PMLA es- 
say “What Is New Formalism?” (vol. 122, no. 2, 
2007, pp. 558-69), is also open to challenges. 
Far from eschewing the study of history, many 
new formalists cite it as the distinction be- 
tween themselves and earlier formalists. (That 
claim has, however, been disputed, notably by 
Susan J. Wolfson. In “Reading for Form with- 
out Formalism” [Literary Matters, vol. 3, 2010, 
pp. 14-15, www.alscw.org/publications/literary 
-matters/index.html], she emphasizes that ear- 
lier formalists were in fact engaged with history, 
a point she develops, with several other obser- 
vations germane to my letter, in “Romantic 
Poetry: Formings without Formalism” [Oxford 
Handbooks Online, edited by Colin Burrow 
and Thomas Keysmer, Oxford UP, 2016, doi: 
10.1093/oxfordhb/9780199935338.013,112]). 
Pace Kopec’s own analysis and John Guil- 
lory’s powerful insights into tensions between 
close reading as an academic practice and the 
types of reading fostered by the new media 
(“Close Reading: Prologue and Epilogue”; ADE 
Bulletin, no. 149, 2010, pp. 8-14), many prac- 
titioners of formalisms, old and new, neither 
ignore nor scorn the digital humanities. The 
dichotomy between data and literature that Ko- 
pec posits is undercut by these practitioners’ 
studies, which often draw on data gleaned from 
digital analyses to generate and substantiate for- 
malist and new formalist analyses. Witness, for 
instance, the work in genre studies, a field cen- 
tral to both older and newer formalisms, in an 
essay by Jonathan Hope and Michael Witmore, 
“The Hundredth Psalm to the Tune of “Green 
Sleeves’: Digital Approaches to Shakespeare’s 
Language of Genre” (Shakespeare Quarterly, 
vol. 61, no. 3, 2010, pp. 357-90). Similarly, in 
“Shakespeare’s Construction,” Daniel Shore 
emphasizes the necessity of digital tools in ex- 
ploring what he terms “linguistic forms,” and he 
practices what he preaches through some subtle 
close readings (Shakespeare Quarterly, vol. 66, 
no. 2, 2015, pp. 113-36). Sometimes described 
as one of the founders of the new formalism, 
I myself recently applauded and employed the 
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digital humanities in my own critical work, 
such as “Some New Pleasures’? Donne’s Lyrics 
and Recent Critical Approaches,” forthcoming 
in the John Donne Journal (vol. 35, 2016). 

While Kopec’s essay generalizes too broadly 
about many types of criticism, it also skirts 
movements that might compromise his theses. 
In particular, how about the role of close read- 
ing in deconstruction? 

But given the intelligence and scope this 
article so often displays, continuing to list dis- 
agreements is less valuable than asking why it 
goes wrong where it does. Might this question 
lead us to challenge the privileging of overly 
bold theses and the whole role of teleology 
when we write—and are written by—the his- 
tory of our profession? 


Heather Dubrow 
Fordham University 


Reply: 


I appreciate Heather Dubrow’s thoughtful 
response to my essay “The Digital Humanities, 
Inc.: Literary Criticism and the Fate of a Profes- 
sion,” which finds in the digital humanities and 
new formalisms competing objects of profes- 
sional desire. Dubrow objects to what she sees as 
several important flaws in my article, including 
its “idealized” portrait of postindustrial flexibil- 
ity, its distorted genealogy of the new formalism, 
and its overly bold style. A few potential lines 
of response to these charges come to mind: the 
irony of the fact that I’m writing this letter at 
home on a laptop while my two small children 
play in the background (#ScholarSunday); my 
essay’s attempt to link an explicit economic po- 
lemic to the present without endorsing the “cul- 
tural politics” that most, if not all, formalists 
denounce; the corporatization of the university 
recently made concrete for me when my home 
institution, under the rubric of “strategic align- 
ment,” eliminated majors in women’s studies, 
philosophy, French, and German; and the iden- 
tification of “critical university studies” as the 
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site of boldness in our era of “new modesty” (Jef- 
frey J. Williams; “The New Modesty in Literary 
Criticism”; The Chronicle of Higher Education, 
5 Jan. 2015, www.chronicle.com/article/The-New 
-Modesty-in-Literary/150993/). In this short re- 
ply, though, I would like to respond to the con- 
cern that seems most pressing to Dubrow—that 
the “dichotomy between data and literature . . . is 
undercut by” recent digital scholarship. 

In fact, studies like the one by Jonathan 
Hope and Michael Witmore to which Dubrow 
alludes reinforce, rather than undercut, my 
claim about the dialectical opposition between 
data and literature. In considering the con- 
vergence of digital humanities and formalist 
disciplinary constructs, my essay concludes 
with Ryan Cordell’s work on Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, ““Taken Possession Of’: The Reprint- 
ing and Reauthorship of Hawthorne’s ‘Celestial 
Railroad’ in the Antebellum Religious Press” 
(Digital Humanities Quarterly, vol. 7, no. 1, 
2013, www.digitalhumanities.org/dhq/vol/7/ 
1/000144/000144.html). Although I did not 
make this argument in my essay, it struck me 
as I was writing it that the conflict between data 
and literature had not been resolved insofar as 
Cordell’s fine scholarship appears in an issue of 
Digital Humanities Quarterly (a special issue 
on “the literary”) rather than in a mainstream 
literary-studies journal. Cordell’s subsequent 
publication in a venue like American Liter- 
ary History (“Reprinting, Circulation, and the 
Network Author in Antebellum Newspapers’; 
American Literary History, vol. 27, no. 3, 2015, 
pp. 417-45), of course, does bridge the tradi- 
tional and the digital. So too does the issue of 
Shakespeare Quarterly that contains Hope and 
Witmore’s article, a special issue titled Shake- 
speare and New Media, which I was unfamil- 
iar with before reading Dubrow’s letter. And 
yet, as of October 2016, these crossover suc- 
cesses strike me as exceptions that prove the 
rule. In her introduction to the same issue of 
Shakespeare Quarterly, Katherine Rowe offers 
a well-theorized account of the digital and its 
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applicability to Shakespeare studies (“From the 
Editor: Gentle Numbers”; Shakespeare Quar- 
terly, vol. 61, no. 3, 2010, pp. iii-viii). “With a few 
exceptions,” she admits, “traditional humanities 
journals seldom review online resources” (iv). 
Her admission leads me to read the publication 
of Hope and Witmore’s “iterative reading” as a 
moment of dialectical stasis “wherein what has 
been comes together in a flash with the now to 
form a constellation” (Walter Benjamin; The Ar- 
cades Project; Harvard UP, 1999, p. 462). That 
Rowe welcomes a new constellation in scholar- 
ship that will “redress this lack” is perhaps more 
a sign of what is to come than a sign of what has 
been or, for that matter, of the now. 

If the scholarship of Cordell, the contribu- 
tors to the special issue of Shakespeare Quar- 
terly, and Dubrow portend the normalization of 
digital humanities scholarship in mainstream 
literary studies, I too welcome more of these 
exchanges between the literary and the digital. 
Essential here, however, is to maintain a healthy 
tension between the digital and the humanities 
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by bringing “our historiographic skills to bear 
on our digital tools” (Rowe iv). This reflexive at- 
titude toward the tools of analysis is a hallmark 
of critical inquiry, an impulse made ever ur- 
gent by our embeddedness in institutions that 
appear to be pervaded by a neoliberal, end-of- 
history teleology. It therefore seems not overly 
bold to imagine an alternative to the synthesis, 
welcomed by Dubrow, in which the digital di- 
minishes the humanities and data displace lit- 
erature. ‘The techne of formalism opposes such 
dimishment and displacement. There are signs, 
like the recent publication of a special issue of 
Modern Language Quarterly titled Scale and 
Value: New and Digital Approaches to Liter- 
ary History (vol. 77, no. 3, Sept. 2016) and the 
open-access book series Debates in the Digital 
Humanities (dhdebates.gc.cuny.edu/), that the 
techne of the digital humanities will too. 


Andrew Kopec 
Indiana University-Purdue University, 
Fort Wayne 
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Minutes of the MLA Executive Council 


[Note: The Executive Council voted to approve these minutes at its May 2016 meeting.] 


Kwame Anthony Appiah presided. The officers present were First Vice President 

Diana Taylor, Second Vice President Anne Ruggles Gere, and Executive Director 
Rosemary G. Feal. The Executive Council members present were Emily Apter, Angelika 
Bammer, Brian Croxall, Donald E. Hall, Lenora Hanson, Margaret R. Higonnet, Paula M. 
Krebs, David Palumbo-Liu, David Tse-chien Pan, Rafael A. Ramirez Mendoza, Elizabeth 
Schwartz Crane, Tracy Denean Sharpley-Whiting, and Vicky Unruh. Gaurav G. Desai was 
absent. The MLA staff members present were Director of Administration and Finance 
Terrence Callaghan, Director of Bibliographic Information Services and Editor of the 
MLA International Bibliography Barbara Chen, Associate Executive Director and Direc 
tor of Scholarly Communication Kathleen Fitzpatrick, Director of Information Systems 
Micki Kaufman, Director of Research and ADE David Laurence, Director of Programs 
and ADFL Dennis Looney, Director of Outreach Siovahn Walker, and Assistant to the Ex- 
ecutive Director and Coordinator of Governance Carol Zuses. Controller Arlene Barnard 
was present for discussions of the MLA budget (see item 1, below); Head of Convention 
Programs Karin L. Bagnall was present for discussions of convention locations (see 
item 13, below). 

On 26 February, the council first convened in executive session to review the 
council members’ fiduciary responsibilities. Then the council convened in regular ses- 
sion to begin working through its agenda. After lunch, the council met in subcom- 
mittees to develop short lists for committee appointments. The Subcommittee on 
Administration and Finance (Anthony Appiah, chair; Margaret Higonnet; Paula Krebs; 
David Palumbo-Liu; David Pan; and Rafael Ramirez Mendoza) considered appoint- 
ments to five MLA committees; the Subcommittee on Projects (Diana Taylor, chair; 
Emily Apter; Lenora Hanson; and Elizabeth Schwartz Crane) was assigned six MLA com- 
mittees; and the Subcommittee on Meetings and Publications (Anne Ruggles Gere, 
chair; Angelika Bammer; Brian Croxall; Donald Hall; Tracy Sharpley-Whiting; and Vicky 
Unruh) worked on short lists for six MLA committees. Following the subcommittee 
meetings, the council reconvened in regular session to continue working through its 
agenda. At the end of the afternoon, the council met in executive session to discuss 
the search for a new executive director (see item 9, below). On 27 February, the coun- 
cil reconvened in executive session to continue its discussion of the search for a new 
executive director. The council then met in regular session until lunch, during which 
small groups met to discuss how the four new council members might pursue the 
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goals articulated in their election statements during their 
council terms. After lunch the council held one final regu- 
lar session and one final executive session. The council 
adjourned at 2:35 p.m., having concluded all the business 
before it. 

The council took the following actions: 

1. Administration and Finance. The council received the 
independent auditor’s report and financial statements for 
the year ended 31 August 2015, which showed that the asso- 
ciation concluded the fiscal year with a deficit of $488,908 
in the unrestricted fund, most of which was due to a nega- 
tive return on investments. The council voted to accept and 
approve the audit report and financial statements. 

The council also received the Finance Committee’s 
report, which reviewed the budget for the current fiscal 
year using four-month projections. Rosemary Feal said 
that it was too early in the fiscal year to make changes 
to most budget projections. The exception was the pro- 
jection for convention revenue, which was reduced be- 
cause attendance at the Austin meeting was lower than 
anticipated. Feal reviewed the status of the association’s 
reserves (the endowment plus the cash reserve), which 
amount to nearly twelve months’ operating expenses, and 
responded to council members’ questions. 

The Finance Committee’s report also reviewed the 
schedule for the preparation of a budget for the fiscal 
year 2016-17. The council authorized the staff to prepare 
a balanced budget. 

The council adopted the following resolution re- 
lating to financial management. [Note: The president 
certified the council’s action by signing the original docu- 
ment containing the resolution. The document was then 
stamped with the association’s corporate seal.| 


WHEREAS, article 4, section E, of the constitution of 
the Modern Language Association provides as follows: 
“The permanent fund of the association and its other 
endowment funds shall be administered by a board of 
three trustees, each appointed by the Executive Council 
for a three-year term, the three terms to be staggered 
by one year. One of the trustees shall be designated the 
managing trustee”; and 

WHEREAS, Malcolm Smith, Domna Stanton, and Catha- 
rine Stimpson have been appointed by the Executive 
Council as the three trustees with authority to admin- 
ister the permanent fund of the association and its 
other endowment funds, and Malcolm Smith has been 
designated the managing trustee of this committee (the 
“Permanent Fund Committee”); 

NOW, THEREFORE, be it 

RESOLVED, that, upon the direction to Rosemary G. Feal 
as executive director, Kathleen Fitzpatrick as associate 
executive director and director of scholarly communi- 
cation, and Terrence Callaghan as director of adminis- 
tration and finance of any member of the Permanent 
Fund Committee to effect the purchase, transfer, sale, 
or other disposition of any security or securities held 
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in the permanent fund or any other endowment funds, 
the executive director, associate executive director and 
director of scholarly communication, and director of 
administration and finance be and hereby are autho- 
rized and directed to take all such steps and to execute 
and deliver all such documents as they shall deem nec 
essary or appropriate to effect such purchase, transfer, 
sale, or other disposition; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that the president of the MLA be and 
hereby is authorized and directed to certify this reso- 
lution to any third party requiring delivery of same in 
order to substantiate the proper authority for the dis- 
position of the securities of the permanent fund or any 
other endowment funds. 


The council also adopted a resolution authorizing Rose- 
mary Feal, Kathleen Fitzpatrick, and Terrence Callaghan 
to execute agreements and other documents that are nec 
essary for the conduct of the association’s business with 
Bank of America and U.S. Trust. 

The council authorized the following staff mem- 
bers to sign nonpayroll checks: Terrence Callaghan, Bar- 
bara Chen, Rosemary Feal, Kathleen Fitzpatrick, Micki 
Kaufman, David Laurence, Dennis Looney, and Siovahn 
Walker. Two signatures are required on checks in amounts 
over two thousand dollars. The council also authorized 
Terrence Callaghan, Rosemary Feal, and Kathleen Fitzpat- 
rick to sign payroll checks. 

Finally, the council reappointed Brian Croxall and 
appointed Paula Krebs to the council’s Audit Committee 
for 2016. 

2. Revision of the MLA Dues Schedule. The Executive 
Council confirmed the action taken by the 2016 Delegate As- 
sembly to revise the portion of the dues schedule of the as- 
sociation that pertains to the criteria for the granting of life 
membership (see PMLA, vol. 131, no. 3, May 2016, p. 848). 
Beginning with the 2017 membership year, life member- 
ship will be granted to members of more than thirty years’ 
standing who have retired from teaching and to all mem- 
bers who have paid membership dues for fifty years. 

3. Proposal of a Constitutional Amendment. To align 
the constitutional provision (art. 3) for paid life member- 
ship with the new criterion for the granting of life mem- 
bership after fifty years (see previous item), the council 
proposed the following constitutional amendment (struck 
sentence replaced by sentence in boldface): 


C. Life members. Persons eligible for regular member- 
ship may become life members by making a single pay- 
ment, thereafter becoming exempt from the annual 
payment of dues. With-each-compteted decade ofiment 
{ - The fee structure for paid life 
membership shall be included in the dues structure. 
In addition, criteria for the granting of life membership 
shall be included in the dues structure. Members who 
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_ $30.00 paper | $105.00 cloth | 408 pages. 
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Nicole Nguyen 

$26.00 paper | $91.00 cloth | 296 pages 


Brown Threat 

Identification in the seca State 
Kumarini Silva 

$27.00 paper | $94.50 cloth | 224 pages 


Testing Fate 

Tay-Sachs Disease and the Right 
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Shelley Z. Reuter 

$27.00 paper | $94.50 cloth | 280 pages 


Foucault in Iran 
Islamic Revolution after 
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- Behrooz Ghamari-Tabrizi 


$27.00 paper | $94.50 cloth | 272 pages 
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Distributed for Univocal 
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have met these criteria shall be granted life member- 
ship and shall thereafter make no payment. 


The proposed amendment will be forwarded to the Com- 
mittee on Amendments to the Constitution for action. 

4. Report of the MLA Trustees. The council received 
the trustees’ annual report, which showed that at the 
end of the calendar year 2015 the association’s endow- 
ment fund and four of the six donor-restricted funds that 
support a number of association prizes had decreased in 
market value. The trustees conducted their annual review 
of the mutual funds in which the MLA had investments. 
They noted that, as a group, the mutual funds in the 
MLA’s equities portfolio did not perform as well as the 
S&P 500 stock index. Since the negative performance of 
one of the funds was attributed to a failure in manage- 
ment, the trustees decided to redeem all shares in this 
fund and, given the uncertain stock market environment, 
invest the proceeds in a fixed-income instrument. During 
their review of the five smaller donor-restricted funds, the 
trustees confirmed the need to minimize risk for these 
funds by not investing them in equities. Accordingly, they 
directed that the monies in the new donor-restricted fund 
that supports the Matei Calinescu Prize (see May 2015 
PMLA 900) be invested in fixed-income instruments and 
short-term certificates of deposit. The trustees said they 
would continue to monitor closely the performance of the 
MLA’s investments by consulting quarterly. 

The trustees reviewed the council’s investment pol- 
icy (see PMLA, vol. 130, no. 5, Oct. 2015, p. 1520; PMLA, 
vol. 129, no. 3, May 2014, p. 584; and PMLA, vol. 120, 
no. 5, Oct. 2005, pp. 1674-76) and reported on the cur- 
rent investment allocation between fixed-income instru- 
ments (41.1%) and equities (58.9%). They noted that their 
decision to reinvest in a fixed-income instrument the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of mutual-fund shares would bring 
the allocation closer to 50%-50%. 

5. Review of Investment Policy. In conjunction with 
the MLA trustees’ report, the council reviewed its state- 
ment on investment policy and decided that no changes 
were necessary. 

6. Request from the MLA Trustees. In February 2008, 
the council authorized the trustees to invite someone 
with financial expertise to serve pro bono as a consultant 
(see PMLA, vol. 123, no. 5, Oct. 2008, p. 1768). The council 
did not, however, establish a term for the trustees’ con- 
sultant. At the trustees’ request, the council did so at the 
present meeting. The council set the end of the 2015-16 
fiscal year as the end of the consultant’s term. 

7. Approval of the October 2015 Council Minutes. The 
council approved the minutes of its October 2015 meeting 
for publication in the May 2016 issue of PMLA. 

8. Confirmation of Actions Taken between Council 
Meetings. The council took four actions between its Octo- 
ber and February meetings. (1) In November, the council 
approved a code of ethics for MLA staff members. (2) Also 
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in November, the council approved two statements, one 
on Texas’s new campus carry law and one on the decision 
taken by several states to exclude Syrian refugees. (3) In 
December, the council approved a statement on Islamo- 
phobia. (4) In January, the council approved a statement 
on the situation of Turkish academics. When these actions 
were proposed, the council’s procedure for making de- 
cisions between meetings was implemented (see PMLA, 
vol. 125, no. 5, Oct. 2010, p. 1102), and the full council 
was given the opportunity to discuss the actions on its 
electronic discussion list. Since the council was unani- 
mous in its approval of the proposed actions, its advisory 
committee did not have to act. At the present meeting, 
the council confirmed these decisions. 

9. Executive Director Search. \n executive session on 
Saturday, the council appointed a search committee to ad- 
vise it on the appointment of a new executive director and 
asked the officers to select a search firm to assist the coun- 
cil and the committee. The members of the search commit- 
tee are: Kwame Anthony Appiah, New York Univ. and MLA 
president (chair); Linda Downs, former executive director 
and chief executive officer, Coll. Art Assn.; Lenora Hanson, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, and current council member; 
Lanisa Kitchiner, National Museum of African Art, Smith- 
sonian Institution, and former council member; Paula M. 
Krebs, Bridgewater State Univ. and current council mem- 
ber; Maria Maisto, president and executive director, New 
Faculty Majority and NFM Foundation; Jill Robbins, Univ. 
of California, Merced; Tracy Denean Sharpley-Whiting, 
Vanderbilt Univ. and current council member; and Diana 
Taylor, New York Univ. and MLA first vice president. 

10. Strategic Planning for Membership Initiatives. The 
council received the final version of the strategic plan that 
had been prepared for the staff and that included the el- 
ements that the council had requested in October (see 
PMLA, vol. 131, no. 3, May 2016, p. 846). Kathleen Fitz- 
patrick, who will administer the plan and oversee its im- 
plementation by the staff, said that a public version was 
in preparation. She noted that some goals had already 
been reached and might therefore be adjusted and that 
the planning document might need to be revised in the 
light of feasibility studies or the discovery of gaps. Rose- 
mary Feal said that the Finance Committee was working 
on aligning the budget with the strategic plan, so that the 
staff can document costs. The staff responded to council 
members’ questions on various items in the plan. At the 
conclusion of the council’s discussion, Feal said that the 
council’s help would be needed on certain initiatives and 
that council subcommittee meetings would be included 
in the schedule for the May council meeting. 

11. Update on MLA-Sponsored International Sym- 
posium. The staff gave a progress report on prepara- 
tions for the MLA international symposium scheduled 
for 23-25 June in Dusseldorf (see PMLA, vol. 130, no. 5, 
Oct. 2015, p. 1518). A call for papers was issued in June 
2015. The program committee received approximately 
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Philosophy as Poetry 

Richard Rorty 

$19.95 | CLOTH | PAGE-BARBOUR LECTURES 

“Richard Rorty, in these wonderfully clear and compact lectures, gave the best summary of 
his views of the meaning of truth and the philosophy of language and mind. His defense of 
‘narrative philosophy’ is enhanced by the vivid and memorable sketches of Hegel, Nietzsche, 
William James, and other moderns who aimed as Rorty did to reconcile the work of reason 
and imagination.” 

—David Bromwich, Yale University 


Best New Poets 2016 

50 Poems from Emerging Writers 
Edited by Mary Szybist 

$12.95 | PAPER 


“{A] reminder that contemporary poetry is not only alive and well but continuing to grow.” 
—Publishers Weekly 


The Mudimbe Reader 

V. Y¥. Mudimbe 

Edited by Pierre-Philiope Fraiture and Daniel Orrells 

$35.00 | PAPER 

“Valentin Mudimbe is an expansive thinker whose work, always inflected with a touch of 
audacity and generosity, ranges across a host of disciplines and theoretical modalities. The 
Mudimbe Reader captures the spirit of this remarkable intellectual’s oeuvre by bringing us 


much of his vast corpus.” 
—Grant Farred, Cornell University, author of What’s My Name? Black Vernacular Intellectuals 


A Cultural History of Underdevelopment 

Latin America in the U.S. Imagination 

John Patrick Leary 

$35.00 | PAPER | NEW WORLD STUDIES }! MODERN LANGUAGE INITIATIVE 

“Leary’s work is impeccably researched, with excellent archival documentation from a wide 
range of sources, including fiction, poetry, autobiography, political polemics, journalism, 
and illustrations. The totality of his portrait makes clear that the United States has been 
consistently invested (so to speak) in representing its Latin American neighbors for self- 
serving national purposes.” 

—Jeff Karem, Cleveland State University, author of The Purloined Islands: Caribbean-U.S. 
Crosscurrents in Literature and Culture, 1880-1959 


Inter-tech(s) 

Colonialism and the Question of Technology 
in Francophone Literature 

Roxanna Nydia Curto 

$35.00 | PAPER | MODERN LANGUAGE INITIATIVE 







“Inter-tech(s) convincingly tweaks conventional wisdom on the place and 
meaning of technology in post/colonial societies and forces us to reconsider 
a number of deeply held assumptions, not the least of which is the long- 
standing myth of the colonized in the French colonies of sub-Saharan Africa 
and the Caribbean as reflexively antitechnological and innately proximate to 
nature.” 

—Richard Watts, University of Washington, author of Packaging Post/ 
Coloniality: The Manufacture of Literary Identity in the Francophone World 
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six hundred submissions, about half of which could be 
accepted. Notifications to presenters were sent out in No- 
vember, and a preliminary program was scheduled to be 
posted on MLA Commons in March. Registration for the 
symposium opened in December 2015. 

12. Convention-Related Requests. Brian Croxall re- 
ported that the discussion during the council-sponsored 
session on the efforts undertaken in support of adjuncts 
in connection with MLA Action for Allies had prompted 
two suggestions for council action. The first suggestion 
was to find a way to avoid scheduling overlaps for a small 
number of convention sessions dealing with adjunct is- 
sues or other topics so as to feature those issues or topics. 
The second suggestion was to offer free convention regis- 
tration to local contingent faculty members. The council’s 
discussion of the first suggestion touched on the number 
of sessions that might be targeted and on other possible 
programming models. While discussing the second sug- 
gestion, council members noted that providing free regis- 
tration only to local adjuncts was not equitable. They also 
raised two more general questions—how to maximize 
accessibility for vulnerable members and how to broaden 
the MLA membership and participation in the conven- 
tion—and agreed that time should be set aside at a fu- 
ture meeting to allow the council to address them more 
fully. The council concluded its discussion of the two sug- 
gestions for action by authorizing the staff to investigate 
the matter of avoiding scheduling overlaps and to investi- 
gate the feasibility of and costs related to free convention 
registration for graduate students and different groups of 
contingent faculty members. 

13. Selection of Sites for the 2019 and 2020 MLA An- 
nual Conventions. The council selected Chicago as the site 
of the January 2019 convention and Seattle as the site of 
the January 2020 convention. 

14. PMLA Editor Search Process. Vicky Unruh, a mem- 
ber of the council’s recent PMLA editor subcommittee, 
had suggested that the next subcommittee might benefit 
from receiving detailed information on the search proce- 
dures followed by the recent subcommittee. The council 
agreed, so Unruh had drafted for the council’s consider- 
ation a document that outlined those procedures, which 
included modifications of past procedures based on the 
subcommittee’s experience with the search process. The 
council commented on the draft, asked Unruh to create a 
final draft, and instructed the staff to make the document 
available to the next PMLA editor subcommittee. 

15. Departmental Reports. Council members had no 
questions on the annual reports submitted by the MLA 
department heads, and the council accepted the reports 
with thanks. 

16. Report from the Working Group on K-16 Alliances. 
The council received a report on the activities undertaken 
by the working group since its establishment in February 
2015 (see PMLA, vol. 130, no. 5, Oct. 2015, pp. 1518-20). 
One major focus of the working group in its first year was 
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the creation of a public site on MLA Commons, which was 
launched in November 2015. The site allows the working 
group to share information and promote discussion of its 
research and writing projects. The report provided infor- 
mation on the sessions that the working group sponsored 
at the 2016 MLA convention and on the status of its ongo- 
ing projects. The working group sponsored a session at 
the 2015 convention of the National Council of Teachers 
of English (NCTE) and will submit a session proposal for 
the 2016 NCTE convention. Council members discussed 
how to draw more attention to the working group’s ac 
tivities and decided to explore this question further at a 
future meéting. 

17. Further Consideration of a Recommendation from 
the 2015 Delegate Assembly. \n February 2015, the council 
decided that it could not implement the Delegate Assem- 
bly motion calling for increasing the representation of part- 
time faculty members in MLA governance roles and on MLA 
committees until the assembly clarified what it meant by 
part-time (see PMLA, vol. 130, no. 5, Oct. 2015, p. 1524). At 
the present meeting, the council received the assembly’s 
advice: that the implementation of the motion should be 
based on members’ self-identification as part-time faculty 
members. The council authorized the implementation 
of the motion and agreed to make committee appoint- 
ments so as to increase the overall representation of self- 
identified part-time faculty members on MLA committees. 

18. Review of the Resolution Approved by the 2016 
Delegate Assembly. In accordance with article 7.B.3 of the 
MLA constitution, the council reviewed the resolution that 
the 2016 Delegate Assembly had approved (see PMLA, vol. 
131, no. 3, May 2016, pp. 834-38) to determine whether 
to forward it to the membership for a ratification vote. 
Resolutions that (1) do not impede the council’s ability to 
carry out its fiduciary responsibilities; (2) do not contain 
erroneous, tortious, or possibly libelous statements; (3) 
do not pose a threat to the association’s continuing opera- 
tion as a tax-exempt organization; and (4) are consistent 
with the provisions of articles 2 and 9.C.10 of the MLA 
constitution may be forwarded to the membership. The 
resolution called on the MLA to “support faculty mem- 
bers and students who challenge !slamophobic rhetoric 
and the increased militarism, xenophobia, and racism as- 
sociated with the upsurge in Islamophobia”; the council 
determined that the resolution posed no constitutional, 
legal, or fiduciary problems. The council therefore autho- 
rized nonsubstantive copyediting changes to the wording 
of the resolution and forwarded it to the membership for 
the required ratification vote. In addition, the council es- 
tablished the schedule for the resolution comment pro- 
cess and the date for determining members’ eligibility to 
participate in the ratification vote. 

19. Review of the Constitutional Amendments Ap- 
proved by the 2016 Delegate Assembly. As required by the 
MLA constitution (art. 13.D), the council reviewed the con- 
stitutional amendments approved by the 2016 Delegate 





Charles Beaumont 

PERCHANCE TO DREAM 

Selected Stories 

Foreword by Ray Bradbury 

Afterword by William Shatner 

“This fresh collection of Beaumont’s weird fiction is rife 
with fantastical tropes and twist endings....Beaumont 
challenges perception, norms, and our smug reliance on 
appearances, using supernatural and science-fictional 
elements to drive home his points....{[His] imagination, 
as Perchance to Dream amply shows, was more than most 


writer’s enjoy in the longest of lifetimes.’—NPR.org. 
Penguin Classics » 336 pp. « 978-0-14-310765-1 « $16.00 


Thomas Ligotti 
SONGS OF A DEAD DREAMER 


and GRIMSCRIBE 

Foreword by Jeff VanderMeer 

“Ligotti, winner of three Bram Stoker Awards, is one 
of our finest writers of short horror, and this volume, 
reprinting his first two collections (1985, 1991), is an 
excellent introduction to the sustained storm of dread 


that is his universe” —The New York Times Book Review. 
Penguin Classics « 464 pp. + 978-0-14-310776-7 * $17.00 


Ray Russell 

THE CASE AGAINST SATAN 

Foreword by Laird Barron 

“With gripping clarity and incisive wit, Russell weaves 
a suspenseful plot that’s more of an intellectual thriller 
than a horror yarn. And at a time when there are still 
massive ideological battles being waged between sci- 
ence and religion... The Case Against Satan retains its 


harrowing, relevant edge.’—NPR.org. 
Penguin Classics « 160 pp. + 978-0-14-310727-9 « $15.00 





Penguin Publishing Group Academic Services 375 Hudson Street 


— WWW.penguin.com/academic = 


John O'Hara 

PAL JOEY 

The Novel and The Libretto and Lyrics 
Foreword by Thomas Mallon 

Lyrics by Lorenz Hart and Richard Rodgers 

The Jazz Age masterpiece that inspired the iconic Sina- 
tra film and the hit Broadway musical, featuring the 


musical’s libretto and lyrics. 
Penguin Classics + 208 pp. ¢ 978-0-14-310775-0 « $16.00 


John Ball 

IN THE HEAT OF THE NIGHT 

The Original Virgil Tibbs Novel 

Foreword by John Ridley 

The 50th-anniversary edition of the pioneering novel 
featuring martial arts-trained African American police 
detective Virgil Tibbs—the hero who paved the way 
for James Patterson’s Alex Cross, George Pelecanos'’s 
Derek Strange, and other African American detectives. 
“A landmark among expressions of racial justice that... 
has had more lasting impact than works many times its 


size. —John Ridley, from the foreword. 
Penguin Classics « 176 pp. * 978-0-14-310774-3 » $15.00 








Arthur Miller 

THE PENGUIN ARTHUR MILLER 
Collected Plays 

Centennial Deluxe Edition 

Foreword by Lynn Nottage 

To celebrate the centennial of his birth, the collected 
plays of Arthur Miller are available in a deluxe edition 
that brings together his plays from the 1930s to the new 


millennium. 
Penguin Classics « 1,312 pp. » 978-0-14-310777-4 « $30.00 





New York, NY 10014 
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Minutes of the MLA Executive Council 


Assembly and forwarded them to the membership for the 
required ratification vote. 

20. Election of a Council Member to the DAOC. The 
council elected Lenora Hanson to the DAOC for a two-year 
term (2016—Jan. 2018). 


PMLA 


21. Appointments to MLA Committees. The council 
made fifty-four appointments to the standing committees 
of the association and appointed eleven committee chairs 
or cochairs. The names of all new and continuing com- 
mittee members will appear at the MLA Web site in July. 








a 
The Flowering é? 





The Flowering of Modern Chinese Poetry 

An Anthology of Verse from the Republican Period 

Translated by Herbert J. Batt and Sheldon Zitner 

Introductions by Michel Hockx 

978-0-7735-4766-7 $32.95 paperback * 978-0-7735-4765-0 $110.00 cloth * 448pp 


. arguably the best collection available in English to date, further enriched by the 
insightful introductions and informative biographies. It is an enjoyable read for any- 
one interested in understanding Chinese modernity through the lens of poetry.” 
Michelle Yeh, University of California, Davis 





THE 
COMPLETE 
POEMS 


OF 
GEORGE 
WHALLEY 





The Complete Poems of George Whalley 
Edited by Michael John DiSanto 
978-0-7735-4803-9 $49.95 cloth » 440pp 


“George Whalley is a figure of substantial importance in the history of Canadian 
literature and scholarship; his influence and inspiration are acknowledged by 
prominent contemporary writers such as Michael Ondaatje and Elizabeth Hay. 
Unprecedented in its detail, this lucid and well-researched account brings Whalley’s 
work the attention it so richly deserves.” Zailig Pollock, Trent University 


McGILL-QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY PRESS | mqup.ca 


Follow us on Facebook.com/McGillQueens and Twitter @Scholarmqup 

















NEW FROM STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 











QUEER THEORY 
The French 
Response 

_ BRUNO PERREAU 
$25.95 paper 





HE FRENCH 
RESPONSE 


THE MARRIAGE 

PLOT 

| Or, How Jews Fell 

in Love with Love, 
and with Literature 
NAOMI SEIDMAN 

_ $29.95 paper 












ADRIANA CAVARERO 
$19.95 paper 














| MAKING 

| LITERATURE 
| NOW 

_ AMY HUNGERFORD 
$22.95 paper 


| IMPOSSIBLE 

| MODERNISM 
_ T.S. Eliot, Walter 
Benjamin, and 
the Critique of 
Historical Reason 
ROBERT S. LEHMAN 
$60.00 cloth 





DEAD PLEDGES 
_ Debt, Crisis, and 
Twenty-First- 
Century Culture 
ANNIE MCCLANAHAN 
$60.00 cloth 


| COMPOSING 
EGYPT 

Reading, Writing, 
and the Emergence 
of a Modern 
Nation, 1870-1930 
HODA A. YOUSEF 

$65.00 cloth 


eee 


STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
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In Memoriam 


This listing contains names received by 
the membership office since the May 
2016 issue. A cumulative list for the aca- 
demic year 2016-17 appears at the MLA 
Web site (www.mla.org/in_memoriam). 
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Claude R. G. Beauclair, Compagnie Claude Beauclair, France, 12 July 2016 

Paula Blank, College of William and Mary, 21 August 2016 

Nancy R. Comley, Queens College, City University of New York, 5 August 2016 

Don L. Cook, Indiana University, Bloomington, 7 November 2016 

Umberto Eco, University of Bologna, Italy, 19 February 2016 

Arthur Golden, City College, City University of New York, 22 April 2016 

Gerald Richard Griffin, Northeastern University, 23 October 2016 

Margaret P. Hannay, Siena College, 11 August 2016 

Eleanor N. Hutchens, University of Alabama, Huntsville, 9 November 2016 

Janet |. Perez, Texas Tech University, 18 May 2016 

Vivetta Petronio, Mercyhurst University, 29 July 2015 

Alison M. Piepmeier, College of Charleston, 12 August 2016 

Dale B. J. Randall, Duke University, 24 July 2016 

Claire Sponsler, University of lowa, 29 July 2016 

Henry H. Wasser, College of Staten Island, City University of New York, 4 September 
2016 

Ernest L. Weiser, Florida Atlantic University, 25 January 2015 
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NEW TEXTBOOKS FROM BLOOMSBURY 


Biographical Fiction 
A Reader 
Edited by Michael Lackey, 


University of Minnesota, USA 

“This up-to-the-minute volume, the only one of 
its kind, features major writers and critics and 
is sure to be a key point of reference for schol- 
ars and students of biographical fiction.” James 
L. W. West Ill, Pennsylvania State University, USA 


BIOGRAPHIGATL 
FICTION 


In recent years, the biographical novel has become one of the most 
dominant literary forms: J.M. Coetzee, Margaret Atwood, Hilary 
Mantel, Colum McCann, Anne Enright, Joyce Carol Oates, Peter 
Carey, Russell Banks, and Julia Alvarez are just a few luminaries 
who have published stellar biographical novels. In Biographical 
Fiction, some of the finest scholars and writers of biofiction clarify 
what led to the rise of this genre, reflect on its nature and form, 
and specify what it is uniquely capable of doing. 

November 2016 « 488 pages 

PB 9781501318009 » $39.95 

HB 9781501317996 « $130.00 


Environmental and Nature Writing 
A Writer’s Guide and Anthology 
Sean Prentiss, Norwich University, USA and 
Joe Wilkins, Linfield College, USA 
Bringing together a writing guide and anthology 
in one accessible volume, Environmental and 
Nature Writing is a complete introduction to the 
art and craft of writing about the environment in 
a wide range of genres from poetry to polemic. 
With discussion questions and writing prompts throughout, the 
book covers such topics as: 
* The history of writing about the environment 
* Image, description and metaphor 
Environmental journalism, poetry, and fiction 
« Researching, revising and publishing 
¢ Styles of nature writing, from discovery to memoir to polemic 
November 2016 * 400 pages 
PB 9781472592538 « $29.95 
HB 9781472592521 « $112.00 


Studying the Novel 

Seventh Edition 

Jeremy Hawthorn, Norwegian University 

of Science and Technology, Norway 

Now in its seventh edition, Studying the Novel is 
an authoritative introduction to the study of the 
novel. Updated throughout to reflect the pro- 
found impact of e-reading and digital resources 
on the contemporary study of literature, the 
book also now covers a wider range of international examples to 
reflect the growing field of world literature. This edition includes 
eatures to help readers navigate the book and find key informa- 
tion quickly, including chapter summaries, a comprehensive 
glossary of terms and a historical timeline, while annotated guides 
to further reading and discussion questions help students master 
the topics covered. 

November 2016 « 300 pages 

PB 9781472575111 * $29.95 

HB 9781472575104 « $94.00 








The Writer's Reader 

Vocation, Preparation, Creation 
Edited by Robert Cohen and 

Jay Parini, Middlebury College, USA 

An anthology of essays on the art and life 
of writing by significant writers of the past 
and present. These essays offer a wealth of 


Reader 


a 








ROBERT COHEN axa JAYPARINE | insights into the varied ways in which writers 


approach writing, ranging from classic to less 
well-known, historical to contemporary. This anthology includes 
essays on the vocation of writing by Flannery O'Connor and Julia 
Alvarez, thoughts on preparing for writing by Jorge Luis Borges 
and Joan Didion, and essays on the craft of writing by Lydia David, 
David Foster Wallace, and Zadie Smith, among many others. Taken 
together, this collection is a must-read for any student or devotee 
of writing. 
January 2017 « 240 pages 
PB 9781628925371 « $24.95 
HB 9781628925388 » $80.00 





Literary Theory 
The Complete Guide 
Mary Klages, University of Colorado at 
Boulder, USA 
The Complete Guide Bringing together Mary Klages’s bestselling 
Gi<)94| introductory books Literary Theory: A Guide for 
Mary Klages the Perplexed and Key Terms in Literary Theory 
into one integrated, expanded and updated 
volume, this is an accessible and authoritative 
guide for anyone entering the often bewildering world of literary 
theory for the first time. The book features accessible chapters on 
all the major schools of theory from deconstruction and feminist 
theory through psychoanalytic criticism to Marxism and postcolo- 
nialism, as well as new chapters on ecocriticism and affect theory. 
It also includes reflection questions for class discussion and a 
glossary of key terms covered. 
February 2017 « 288 pages 
PB 9781472592743 « $29.95 
HB 9781628925388 » $94.00 





Science Fiction Criticism 
An Anthology of Essential Writings 
§ Edited by Rob Latham, 


University of California, Riverside, USA 
Including more than 30 essential works of 
science fiction criticism in a single volume, this 
s § is a comprehensive introduction to the study 
of this enduringly popular genre. As well as 
writings by leading writers and critics, from 
J.G. Ballard, Philip K. Dick and Joanna Russ to Fredric Jameson, 
Susan Sontag and Donna Haraway, Science Fiction Criticism: An 
Anthology of Essential Writings also features annotated guides 
to further reading on the topic and a comprehensive glossary of 
critical terms help students master the genre and pursue their 


USCIENCE. 
aren uke) \ pe 
bel Thaler) 


own studies. 

February 2017 »* 416 pages 
PB 9781474248617 « $39.95 
HB 9781474248624 « $128.00 
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www.bloomsbury.com 
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Ravin lez. 


American Literatures Initiative 
Bedford / St. Martin’s 
Bloomsbury ns 
Cambridge University Press 
University of Chicago Press 
Columbia University Press 
Humanities Commons 
University of Illinois Press 
Indiana University Press 
International Baccalaureate 
Johns Hopkins University Press 
Knopf Doubleday Academic 
McGill-Queen’s University Press 
University of Minnesota Press 
MLA Handbook 

Ohio State University Press 
Owlworks 

Oxford University Press 
Penguin Group (USA) 
Postmodern Fiction 

School of Criticism and Theory at Cornell University 
Stanford University Press 
University of Toronto Press 
Tyler Perry’s America, by Shayne Lee (Rowman and Littlefield) 
University of Virginia Press 


Yale University Press 


LHE SCHOOL OF 
CRITICISM & THEORY 
at Cornell University 


An international program of study 
with leading figures in critical theory 
invites you to apply for its 
2017 Summer Session, 
June 18 - July 27 


IN NEW YORK STATE’S FINGER LAKES REGION 


Hent de Vries, Director 

Russ Family Professor in the Humanities 
and Philosophy, Director of The Humanities 
Center, Johns Hopkins University 


The Program 

In an intensive six-week course of study, 
participants from around the world, across 
disciplines in the humanities and social 
sciences, explore recent developments in 
critical theory. 


Tuition 

‘The fee for the session is $3000. Applicants are 
eligible to compete for partial tuition 
scholarships and are urged to seek funding from 
their home institutions. 


Admission 

We welcome applications from faculty members 
and advanced graduate students at universities 
worldwide. Applications must be submitted 
online by February 1, and admissions decisions 
are announced in March. 


For online application and program 


information: 
website: http://sct.cornell.edu/ 
email: sctcornell-mailbox@cornell.edu 


telephone: 607-255-9276 


THE SCHOOL OF CRITICISM AND THEORY 
Cornell University 
A. D. White House 
27 East Avenue 

Ithaca, NY 14853 


“The SCT combines a 
relentless schedule of events with a 
pervasive spirit of conviviality.” 


Martin Moraw, Brandeis University 


“In this community of critics, away 
from the familiar ecology of one’s 
home institution, one is offered 
new ways of seeing, new questions, 


new connections.” 


David Russell, Princeton University 


SIX-WEEK SEMINARS 


Emily Apter 

Professor of French and 
Comparative Literature; Chair, 
Department of Comparative 
Literature, New York University 
“Being’ in Sex: Difference, Ontology, 
Gender, Violence” 


Faisal Devji 

Reader in History and 
Fellow of St. Antony’s 
College, University of Oxford 


“Humanity” 


Michael Puett 

Walter C. Klein Professor of Chinese 
History, Department of Eastern 
Languages and Civilizations; Chair 
of the Committee on the Study of 
Religion, Harvard University 
“Rethinking Religion: Cosmopolitan and 
Coniparative Perspectives” 


Carolyn Rouse 

Professor and Chair of Anthropology 
and Director of the Program in 
African Studies, 

Princeton University 

“The Case Against Reparations: A 

Radical Rethinking of Social Justice in the 
21st Century” 


VISITING GUEST LECTURERS 


Amanda Anderson 





“One of the most enriching 
intellectual experiences of my 


academic life.” 
Karine Cété-Boucher, 
York University 


“Six weeks in Ithaca gave me many 
moments of hopefulness: I made 
extraordinary friends; I found 
space, seven years into a faculty 
position, to think and to argue 
without the pressure of writing 


or publication.” 
Andrew van der Vlies, 
Queen Mary, University of London 





MINI-SEMINARS 


Philippe Descola 

Chair, Anthropology of Nature, 
Collége de France; Director, of 
Studies, Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
en Sciences Sociales 

“Ontological Pluralism as Anthropologi- 
cal Critique” 


Shoshana Felman 

Robert Woodruff Distinguished 
Professor of Comparative 
Literature and French, Emory 
University; Thomas E. Donnell 
Professor Emerita of French fed. 
Comparative Literature, 


Yale University 
“Literature and Vulnerability” 


Avishai Margalit 

Schulman Professor Emeritus of 

Philosophy, Hebrew University 

of Jerusalem; former George F. 
ennan Professor, Institute for 

Advanced Study, 

Princeton University 

“Just and Unjust Wars” 


Anthony Vidler 

Professor of Architecture, 
Cooper Union; Vincent Scully 
Visiting Professor of 
Architectural History, 

Yale University 

“The Smooth and the Rough: Surfaces 
Psychological and Architectural from 
Adrian Stokes to Rem Koolhaas” 


Andrew W. Mellon Professor of Humanities and English; Director, Cogut Center for the 
Humanities, Brown University; Honorary Senior Fellow, School of Criticism and Theory 


“Political Psychology: Theory and Doxa” 


Jonathan Culler 


Class of 1916 Professor of English and Comparative Literature, Cornell University; 
Honorary Senior Fellow, School of Criticism and Theory 


“Narratology and the Lyric” 


Frances Ferguson 


Ann L. and Lawrence B, Buttenweiser Professor and Chair, Department of English, 


University of Chicago 
“Molding Populations: Deep Education” 


Mariét Westermann 


Executive Vice President for Programs and Research, Andrew W. Mellon Foundation 


“The Humanities in the World 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Grand Scribe’s Records 
Volume X: The Memoirs of Han China, Part III 
Ssu-ma Chien 


eee Remixing the Classroom 
Toward an Open Philosophy of Music Education 
Randall Everett Allsup 


VOL us M ux 


page ee Oscar Micheaux and His Circle 

| African-American Filmmaking and Race,Cinema of the Silent Era 
Pearl Bowser, Jane Gaines, and Charles Musser, Editors 
and Curators 


WU seven Placing Names 
att ee: Enriching and Integrating Gazetteers 
Edited by Merrick Lex Berman, Ruth Mostern, and 
Humphrey Southall 


Czech Feminisms 
Perspectives on Gender in East Central Europe 
Edited by Iveta Jusova and Ji¥ina Siklova 


Mahler and Strauss 
In Dialogue 
Charles Youmans 


Schumann ’s Virtuosity 
Criticism, Composition, and 
Performance in Nineteenth-Century 
Germany 

Alexander Stefaniak 


Seem Folk Art and Aging 
eee Memaeaaedl | ife-Story Objects and Their Makers 
Faulkaer's Jon Kay 


NOMrory 
ire 
bilo 


wae The Ink of Melancholy 


Cas 


pea =Faulkner’s Novels from The Sound 
mh ka ae Pee and the Fury to Light in August 
eg Me André Bleikasten 


Bg 


rian 


ALEXSANOER STEFANIAK Berta ects) 


iupress.indiana.edu 
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Chiricu Journal 
Latina/o Literatures, Arts, and Cultures 


Chiricu Journal: Latina/o Literatures, Arts, and Cultures is a 
peer-reviewed humanities journal that provides a critical as 
well as creative space for Latina/o scholarship and cultural 
expression. Conceived as a venue for fiction, poetry, art, 

and criticism, Chiricu Journal highlights transnational 

flows of language and culture in the Americas, and accepts 
submissions in English, Spanish, or Portuguese. Published 
in the fall and spring, each issue features peer-reviewed 
academic articles, critical essays, scholarly reviews of books 
and films, and creative works, including prose fiction, poetry, 
and visual arts. 


Latest issue 
Volume 1.1. Latina/o Cinema 


Published semiannually 


Download a free sample at bit.ly/chiricu 


The sample includes abstracts and excerpts 
from the inaugural issue 


Subscribe Submit 


www.jstor.org/r/iupress Submission guidelines: chiricu.indiana.edu 


Research in African Literatures 


Research in African Literatures, founded in 1970, is the 
premier journal of African literary studies worldwide and 
provides a forum in English for research on the oral and 
written literatures of Africa. In addition to thought-provoking 
essays, reviews of current scholarly books appear in every 
issue, often presented as critical essays, and a forum offers 
readers the opportunity to respond to issues raised in articles 
and book reviews. Thematic clusters of articles and frequent 
special issues reveal the broad interests of its readership. 


Latest issue 
Volume 47.2. Queer Valences in African Literatures and Film 


Published triannually 


Download a free article from the 
special issue at bit.ly/PMLA-RAL 
“The Emergent Queer: Homosexuality and 


Nigerian Fiction in the 21st Century” 
by Lindsey Green-Simms 


Subscribe Submit 


www.jstor.org/r/iupress Submission guidelines: iupress.indiana.edu/journals/ral 


iupress.indiana.edu 
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THE AMERICAN LITERATURES INITIATIVE 
A FIVE-PRESS COLLABORATIVE BOOK-PUBLISHING PROGRAM CREATING NEW 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR PUBLICATION IN ENNGLISH-LANGUAGE LITERATURES OF 
CENTRAL AND NORTH AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A Body, Undone 
Living On After Great Pain 
THEODORE WINTHROP 
PAPER * $16.95 * 978-|-4798-5529-2 


Cecil Dreeme 
A Novel 
THEODORE WINTHROP 
CLOTH * $22.95 * 978-|-4798-3353-5 
PART OF THE SEXUAL CULTURES SERIES 


The Black Radical Tragic 
Performance, Aesthetics, and the Unfinished 
Haitian Revolution 


Jeremy MATTHEW GLICK 
PAPER * $27.00 * 978-|-4798-1319-3 


WWW.NYUPRESS.ORG 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Limits of Fabrication 
Materials Science, Materialist Poetics 
NATHAN BROWN 
CLOTH + $40.00 * 978-0-8232-7299-0 
IN THE IDIOM: INVENTING WRITING THEORY SERIES 


Tricksters and Cosmopolitans 
Cross-Cultural Collaborations in Asian 
American Literary Production 
Ret MAGosaki 
PAPER * $25,00 * 978-0-8232-7131-3 
CLOTH * $90.00 + 978-0-8232-7472-7 


Blackpentecostal Breath 
The Aesthetics of Possibility 
ASHTON T. CRAWLEY 
PAPER * $25.00 * 978-0-8232-7455-0 
CLOTH * $90,00 * 978-0-8232-7454-3 
INTHE COMMONALITIES SERIES 


Scandalize My Name 
Black Feminist Practice and the Making of 
Black Social Life 
TERRION L. WILLIAMSON 
PAPER + $25.00 + 978-0-8232-7473-4 
CLOTH + $90.00 + 978-0-8232-7472-7 
INTHE COMMONALITIES SERIES 


WWW.FORDHAMPRESS.COM 
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RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


War Echoes 
WAR 


Gender and Militarization in US, Latina/o 
Cultural Production 
ARIANA E. VIGIL ECHOES 
PAPER * $26.95 * 978-0-8135-6933-8 MS STE MM 
ARIANA E. VIGIL 


Black Resonance 
Iconic Women Singers and African American 
Literature 


Emity J. Loro! [ 
PAPER * $26.95 * 978-0-8| 35-6249-0 


The Transatlantic Zombie 
Slavery, Rebellion, and Living Death 
SARAH JULIET LAURO 

PAPER * $28.95 * 978-0-8135-6883-6 


RUTGERSPRESS.RUTGERS.EDU 











UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA PRESS 


The Pan American 
Imagination 
Contested Visions of the Hemisphere in 
Twentieth-Century Literature 
STEPHEN M. Park 
PAPER * $27.50 + 978-0-8139-3666-6 
INTHE NEW WORLD STUDIES SERIES 


The Arresting Eye 
Race and the Anxiety of Detection 
JINNY HUH 
PAPER * $27.50 * 978-0-81 39-3702-| 
IN THE CULTURAL FRAMES, FRAMING CULTURE SERIES 





THE PAN AMERICAN 
Failed Frontiersmen IMAGINATION 

White Men and Myth in the Post-Sixties sea 
American Historical Romance 


James J. DONAHUE 
PAPER * $27.50 * 978-0-8 | 39-3683-3 
INTHE CULTURAL FRAMES, FRAMING CULTURE SERIES 


WWW.UPRESS.VIRGINIA.EDU 








TEMPLE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Asian American Avant- 
arde 
Universalist Aspirations in Modern Literature 
and Art 
Auprey Wu CLark ' 
PAPER * $27.95 * 978-|-4399-1227-0 
INTHE ASIAN AMERICAN HISTORY AND CULTURE SERIES 


RECIPIENT OF THE 2016 COLLEGE LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
CREATIVE SCHOLARSHIP BOOK AWARD 


Unbrought and Unbossed 
Transgressive Black Women, Sexuality, and 
Representation 
TRIMIKO MELANCON 

PAPER * $26.95 + 978-1-4399-1 146-4 


Fashioning Diaspora 
Beauty, Femininity and South Asian American 
Culture 
VANITA REDDY 
PAPER * $32.95 * 978-|-4399-1 155-6 


Pimping Fictions 
African-American Crime Literature and the 
Untold Story of Black Pulp Publishing 


JUsTIN GIFFORD 
PAPER * $25.95 * 978-|-4399-081 |-2 
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THE 


AMERICAN 
LITERATURES 
LN ETIATIVE 


WWW .AMERICANLITERATURES.ORG 


seme Pe 


THE BIG BOOK or 


THE BIG BOOK 
OF SCIENCE 
FICTION 


Edited by 
Jeff Vandermeer and 
Ann Vandermeer 


This comprehensive 

anthology showcases 

classic contributions 
from Isaac Asimov, Ursula K. Le Guin, and 
Kurt Vonnegut, alongside a century of eccen- 
trics, rebels, and visionaries. Unique to this 
volume are international writers from over 
25 countries, some translated into English 
for the first time. 


“A definitive volume of the genre. . . . This 
is a big book, and it’s an essential tome for 
readers who are dedicated SF fans or casual 
newcomers alike.” —The Verge 


VINTAGE | 1,216 PAGES | PAPERBACK | $25.00 


FLOAT 


ANNE CARSON 


Float 


“A rich gathering of 
works joining past to 
present and ancient to 
modern. Carson is by 
temperament both ex- 
amen perimental poet and 
eradional classical scholar—heavy on lin- 
guistic parsing and close reading on the one 
hand, and lightning bursts of metaphorical 
insight on the other. This collection, innova- 
tively presented as a series of chapbooks that 
can be read sequentially or not as the mood 

strikes, highlights both interests.” 
—Kirkus Reviews (starred review) 


ANNE CARSON 


KNOPF | CLOTH | 272 PAGES | $30.00 


Ue 
EXAMINATION COPIES: 


THE 
UNDERGROUND 
RAILROAD 


COLSON WHITEHEAD 


“{A] potent, almost hal- 
lucinatory novel. .. . It 
possesses the chilling 
matter-of-fact power of 
the slave narratives collected by the Federal 
Writers’ Project in the 1930s, with echoes of 
Toni Morrisons Beloved, Victor Hugo’s Les 
Misérables, Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man, 
and brush strokes borrowed from Jorge 
Luis Borges, Franz Kafka and Jonathan 
Swift. . .. He has told a story essential to our 
understanding of the American past and the 
American present.’ — The New York Times 


DOUBLEDAY | CLOTH | 320 PAGES | $26.95 


Thus Bad Begins — Javicy Marias 


THUS BAD BEGINS 


JAVIER MARIAS 


Translated by 
Margaret Jull Costa 


From the internation- 

ally acclaimed author of 

The Infatuations comes 

the story of a couple liv- 

ing in the shadow of a 
mysterious, unhappy history—a novel about 
the cruel, tender punishments we exact on 
those we love. 


“Marias’s latest resumes his trademark 
themes of the quest for truth and the haunt- 
ing presence of Spain's civil war... . It wallops 
audiences with some startling twists.” 
—Library Journal 


KNOPF | CLOTH | 464 PAGES | $27.95 


Knopf Doubleday Academic Services, 1745 Broadway, 12th Floor, New York, NY 10019 


www.randomhouseacademic.com 


* acmart@penguinrandomhouse.com 
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PY YLER PERRY ’S™ 






Rowman & Littlefield 


@ May 2015 ©208 pages 
cr 978-1-4422-4185-5 * Hardback * $34.00 
i ( a 978-1-4422-4186-2 © eBook * $33.99 


Filled with slapstick humor, musical 






wizardry, and religious imagery, Tyler 
Perry’s films have inspired legions of 

fans, and yet critics often dismiss them 

or demean their audience. Tyler Perry’s 
America takes the films seriously in 

their own right. After providing essential 
background information on Perry’s life and 


film career, the book looks at what the 





films reveal about post—civil rights America 
and why they inspire so many people. Tyler 


Perry’s America is a thought-provoking 


Inside 
His Films 


examination of this powerhouse filmmaker 
which highlights the way Perry’s films 


appeal to viewers by connecting a rich 








_ Shayne Lee 
mo . African-American folk-cultural past with 


the promise of modern sophistication. 


“The book is lovingly informative, and Lee knows the context of the films (be it reality, novels, or 


other films). . . . Highly recommended.” —CHOICE 


“It is impossible to understand modern America without understanding the phenomenon that is Tyler Perry. 
In this book, Shayne Lee does a masterful job bringing us into the world of Tyler Perry films and helping us 
understand what they tell us about ourselves. A riveting read; be prepared to be surprised.” 


—Michael Emerson, Rice University 


“In Tyler Perry’s America: Inside His Films, sociologist Shayne Lee offers an unmatched and unrivaled scholarly 
consideration of the sociocultural relevance of Perry’s oeuvre for a post-civil rights, post-soul era... . Lee 
offers here a compelling, rigorous sociological approach to his data that sets a new standard of engagement 


that future treatments will have to, no doubt, consider.’—Monica R. Miller, Lehigh University 


ROWMAN & 


www.rowman.com | 800-462-6420 ELETLLEPIELD 





Use Promotion Code RLFANDF30 for 30% off! Expires 6/30/17 
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From Owlworks 


The Seven Deadly Sins of Legal Writing 


Theodore L. Blumberg 


A most cogent guide to good legal writing. 
Blumberg emphasizes the importance of 
cultivating a clear and engaging prose style. 
He not only provides a typology of the pro- 
fession’s most common literary sins; he ex- 
plores the motivations behind them. At 
once witty and exhilarating, The Seven 
Deadly Sins of Legal Writing will change the 
way lawyers and scholars do business. 


Under pressure of disbarment this book 
should be read and understood by every 
lawyer, most of whom forget they, and the 
judges who read their miserable briefs, are 


human beings. 
— Gerry Spence 


The Seven Deadly Sins - 
of 


Legal Writing 


Theodore L. Blumberg 


ee ce 


$7.95 paper 

56 pages 

ISBNs: 1-934084-04-2 
978-1-934084-04-5 


A remarkable and concise roadmap to more 
effective, intelligible and persuasive legal 
writing. An invaluable desktop resource. 


— Theodore B. Olson 


Theodore L. Blumberg practices corporate and entertainment law 
in Manhattan. A graduate of Temple University School of Law, he is 
a frequent contributor to The New York Law Journal and a lecturer 


in the Fahringer seminars in legal writing. 


To order call: 1-800-979-1698 OWLWORKS 
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LATINITY AND 


IDENTITY IN 
ANGLO-SAXON 
LITERATURE 


oeoea Stephenson and Exnily ¥. Thombury 


The Task 
of the Cleric 


CABTOGRAREY, 
TRANSLATION, ANU 
ECONOMICS IN 
ARERENTROCENTORY 
IBERIA 





Simone Pinet 


utppublishing.com 


New from University of Toronto Press 


Latinity and Identity in 
Anglo-Saxon Literature 


edited by Rebecca Stephenson 
and Emily V. Thornbury 


This book offers new insights 

into the Anglo-Saxons’ ideas 

about literary form, monasticism, 
language, and national identity and 
presents fresh perspectives on texts 
both famous and neglected. 


Imagining the Jew in 
Anglo-Saxon Literature 
and Culture 


edited by Samantha Zacher 


This book examines race, religion, 
and ethnicity through the visual 
and textual representation of Jews 
in Anglo Saxon England. 


The Task of the Cleric 


| Cartography, Translation, and 
i] Economics In Thirteenth-Century 


Iberia 


t by Simone Pinet 


| Pinet offers an insightful view of 
i ’ 
4 the mester de clerecia and the 


changing role of knowledge and 
the clergy in thirteenth-century 


be! Iberia. 


The Epic of Juan Latino 
Dilemmas of Race and Religion in 
Renaissance Spain 


by Elizabeth R. Wright 


Through Juan Latino’s remarkable 
story, Wright illuminates the racial 
and religious tensions of sixteenth- 
century Spain. 


WRITING THE 
YUGOSLAV WARS 


sated the Ethics of Reorosunt 


DRAGANA OBRADOVIC 


POETS. PLAYERS. 


AND PREACHERS 


the Gunpowder Plot 
h-Century England 





Writing the Yugoslav 
Wars 


Literature, Postmodernism, and the 
Ethics of Representation 


by Dragana Obradovic 


This book analyses how the 
Yugoslav wars of secession helped 
shape the region’s literary Culture. 


Poets, Players, and 


Preachers 
Remembering the Gunpowder Plot in 
Seventeenth-Century England 


by Anne James 


Poets, Players and Preachers 
analyzes the literary repercussions 
of the failed Gunpowder Plot in 
seventeenth-century England. 


On Friendship and 


Freedom 
The Correspondence of Ignazio Silone 
and Marcel Fleischman 


by Maria Nicolai Paynter 


On Friendship and Freedom reveals 
how two men of different cultural 


{| and religious backgrounds join 


together and share true friendship 


: against all odds. 


Unbound 


Ukrainian Canadians Writing Home 


edited by Lisa Grekul and Lindy 
Ledohowski 


Unbound explores the thought- 
provoking and poignant creative 
writing by some of Canada’s 


4 best-known Ukrainian Canadian 


authors. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 


Advancing Knowledge 











The Voynich Manuscript Selected Poems of 
Edited by Raymond Clemens Edna St. Vincent Millay 






Introduction by An Annotated Edition 

Deborah Harkness Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Edited by Timothy F. Jackson 

Story Time Introduction by Holly Peppe 





Essays on the Betsy Beinecke 
Shirley Collection of American Life and Work 
Children’s Literature 


Edited by Timothy Young 
Distributed for the Beinecke Rare Book 






Writers, Readers, and the 
Conversations between Them 























ye and Manuscript Library Tim Parks 
EDNA ST. PB-with Flaps 
VINCENT. 
Pe Jean Cocteau 
The Poet of A Life 
Them All Claude Arnaud 
William Shakespeare and Translated by Lauren Elkin and 
Miniature Designer Bindings Charlotte Mandell 
from the Collection of 
Neale and Margaret Albert ere, ; 
Elisabeth R. Fairman Shrinking Violets 
TIM PARKS Stee for the Yale Center for ae Secret Life of Shyness 
oe Moran 





Forthcoming in 2017 





The Book in History, 
en The Book as History War Diaries, 1939-1945 


READERS. 


AND THE New Intersections of the Astrid Lindgren 


‘ Material Text. Essays in Honor — tyanclated by Sarah Death 
Scull of David Scott Kastan : : 


Edited by Heidi Brayman, Jesse : 
M. Lander, and Zachary Lesser The Art of Survival 










PB-with Flaps France and the Great War 
Picaresque 
Writers and Rebels Libby Murphy 





The Literature of Insurgency in 
the Caucasus 


Rebecca Gould 
Eurasia Past and Present 






Sererct 





Yale UNIVERSITY PRESS For more information, go to YaleBooks.com 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS PRESS 


www.press.uillinois.edu 





DISSIDENT FEMINISMS 









“DISSIDENT 
Ae eos 












Dissident Friendships 
Feminism, Imperialism, and 
Transnational Solidarity 
Edited by 


ELORA HALIM CHOWDHURY 
and LIZ PHILIPOSE 


PAPERBACK $30.00 | E-BOOK 


DIA DA COSTA 


POLITICIZING 
CREATIVE 
ECONOMY 






ACTIVISM 
<_ANDA 


HUNGER CALLED 
THEATER 








Politicizing Creative 
Economy 


Activism and a Hunger 
Called Theater 


DIA DA COSTA 
PAPERBACK $30.00 | E-BOOK 


SSRIS LIS 7 air Ratt CN 


co 
NSIS TY 31103 





Splattered Ink 


Postfeminist Gothic Fiction 
and Gendered Violence 


SARAH E. WHITNEY 
PAPERBACK $30.00 | E-BOOK 


Of G-Men 
and Eggheads 


The FBI and 
the New York Intellectuals 


JOHN RODDEN 
PAPERBACK $19.95 | E-BOOK 


eicaregr sea eg 
Baccalauréat international 
Bere ogo eae eet 


Paul Thomas Anderson 
George Toes 


Paul Thomas Anderson 
GEORGE TOLES 


PAPERBACK $22.00 | E-BOOK 
Contemporary Film Directors 


Reading Together, 
Reading Apart 

Identity, Belonging, and South 
Asian American Community 
TAMARA BHALLA 

PAPERBACK $26.00 | E-BOOK 


The Asian American Experience 


Moving Modernisms 

Motion, Technology, and Modernity 
Edited by DAVID BRADSHAW, 

LAURA MARCUS, and REBECCA ROACH 
Opens up the many dimensions and arenas 
of modernist movement and movements: 
spatial, geographical and political; affective 
and physiological; temporal and epochal; 
technological, locomotive and metropoli- 
tan; aesthetic and representational. 


The Theater of Experiment 
Staging Natural Philosophy 

in Eighteenth-Century Britain 

AL COPPOLA 

“A valuable and timely book that breaks new 
ground in examining the complex relations 
between science and theatrical practice.” 
—Robert Markley, University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign 


The Amorous Restoration 


Love, Sex, and Politics in Early 
Nineteenth-Century France 
ANDREW J. COUNTER 


Explores the intertwining of love and poli- 
tics in post-revolutionary literature of 
nineteenth-century France, under the 
Bourbon Restoration. 


Throughout 2016, new resources on ~ 
RE yet eal ee eile) tag 
ELA VAUAWaet once yey el 6 


The Face of the Buddha 
WILLIAM EMPSON 

Edited by RUPERT ARROWSMITH 

“The Face of the Buddha is surely one of the 
most remarkable studies of Buddhist sculpture 
ever undertaken. When one of the greatest 
literary critics of the 20th century applies 
his incisive intellect to the analysis of the 
structural principles of images of the Bud- 
dha, unexpected insights emerge.’— Victor 
H. Mair, Professor of Chinese Language 
and Literature, University of Pennsylvania 


The Novel in Africa and 

the Caribbean since 1950 
Edited by SIMON GIKANDI 

Examines the institutional and social pecu- 
liarities that make fiction produced in Africa 
and the Atlantic World since 1950 import- 
ant to the history of the novel in English. 
(Oxford History of the Novel in English) 


Ropraatel 
Geriiel 


Black Prometheus 
Race and Radicalism 

in the Age of Atlantic Slavery 
JARED HICKMAN 


“An exhilarating account of modernity as 
neither secular nor religious but comprised 
of a series of competing, fragile, and often 
flawed experiments in being human:?—John 
Modern, Franklin & Marshall College 


Perpetual Carnival 
Essays on Film and Literature 
COLIN MACCABE 


Upholding literature and film together as 
academically interwoven, Perpetual Carni- 
val underscores the everlasting coexistence 
of realism and modernism, eschewing the 
popularly accepted view that the latter is 
itself a rejection of the former. 


Late Victorian into Modern 
Edited by LAURA MARCUS, 

MICHELE MENDELSSOHN, and 
KIRSTEN E. SHEPHERD-BARR 

This volume examines shared develop- 
ments, points out continuities rather than 
ruptures, and explores the understanding 
of this period as a moment in which new 
knowledges were forming with particular 
speed and intensity. 


Imagining Spectatorship 
From the Mysteries 

to the Shakespearean Stage 

JOHN J. McGAVIN and GREG WALKER 


A highly innovative study in the emerging 
area of early spectatorship, focusing on the 
spectators’ experience to offer new per- 
spectives on early drama. 

(Oxford Textual Perspectives) 


Late Style and its Discontents 
Essays in Art, Literature, and Music 

Edited by GORDON McMULLAN and 
SAM SMILES 

Interrogates the critical cliche of “late 
style? questioning whether Titian, Beetho- 
ven, Goethe and others can usefully be as- 
similated to one another, as though their 
particular social and historical circum- 
stances had been transcended by a singu- 
lar existential predicament. 


Prices are subject to change and apply onlyin the U. 
global.oup.com/acad 


hh 
MAAS 
OF 
INTRANSIGENC 


BUDDHA 


RIG T CETL 


The Ordnance Survey 
and Modern Irish Literature 
COILIN PARSONS 


Offers a fresh new look at the origins of 
literary modernism in Ireland, arguing 
that the roots of Irish modernism lie in 
the attempt by the Survey to produce a 
comprehensive archive of a land emerging 
rapidly into modernity. 


Left Out 

The Forgotten Tradition of Radical 
Publishing for Children in Britain 1910-1949 
KIMBERLEY REYNOLDS 

Left Out presents an alternative and correc- 
tive history of writing for children in Britain 
in the first half of the twentieth century. 


Loving Justice, 
Living Shakespeare 
REGINA MARA SCHWARTZ 


“New books on Shakespeare which open 
the mind and the imagination are rarities. 
Still more are those which ally this to a 
challenge to contemporary thinking. 
Loving Justice is one of them: —Brian 
Cummings, Anniversary Professor at the 
University of York 


Henry Green 

Class, Style, and the Everyday 

NICK SHEPLEY 

Combines biography, social-historical con- 
text, and close readings of all of Green’s noy- 
els to provide a clearer vantage-point from 
which to see into the challenges and plea- 
sures awaiting the reader of Green's fiction. 


In Praise of Intransigence 
The Perils of Flexibility 

RICHARD H. WEISBERG 

‘A bracing and incisive polemic...Witty, 
learned, and engagingly personal, this 
book will no doubt provoke spirited dis- 
cussion and generate a literature of its 
own.’—Stanley Fish, Davidson Kahn Uni- 
versity Professor and Professor of Law at 
Florida International University and Visit- 
ing Professor at Cardozo Law School, Ye- 
shiva University 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Style and the a an DS 21 The Medieval 
Single Girl A oe: Mm Risk-Reward 


M RUS 
How Modern Women 3 K-RE 4 @ Courts, Adventure, and 
Re-Dressed the Novel, pee | Love in the European 
1922-1977 ponte ‘Co : Middle Ages 


HOPE HOWELL HODGKINS : Re xa ek WILL HASTY 


“Hodgkins weaves a finely grained and always “A wonderful, creative diachronic study. This book is an 
interesting argument. The methodology is both engaging read which will have a wide audience among 
sophisticated and eclectic. | view Style and the Single students of literature, philosophy, and culture.” 

Girl as a worthy contribution to the fields of feminist —G. Ronald Murphy, S. J., Georgetown University 
studies, gender studies, fashion studies, and histories 

of twentieth-century British fiction.” 

—Jessica Feldman, University of Virginia 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS | www.ohiostatepress.org | 800.621.2736 





POSTMODERN FICTION 


experimental 


Dean C. Gardner has four major influences to his writing: the tradition of phenom- 
enology from Hegel, to Husserl, Heidegger and Derrida; the Haiku traditionalists 
including Basho, Bucson and Issa; and, the works of Wallace Stevens, 

T.S. Elliot, Ezra Pound and Allen Ginsberg. At University of Wisconsin — 
Milwaukee, Dr. Cambell Tatham, phenomenologist, mentored him for 9 years. 


Dean C. Gardner's published postmodern books include: Collected Chapbooks, A 
Volunteer's Chronicle, Travels With The Unknown God, The Marked Planet, 
Welcome Home Soldier, At Ease Soldier, Soldier - worse case scenario, The Hunt 
Book 1, The Hunt Book 2. 


dc.gardner@yahoo.com 
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ANNOUNCING 


RUSSIAN 
LIBRARY 


a selection of Russian literature in English translation, 
concentrating on works previously unavailable 
and those ripe for new translations. The series seeks to 
demonstrate the breadth, variety, and global importance of 
the Russian literary tradition. 


“Literature is the best bridge to understanding peoples, what 


they’ve lived through and what sort of values they have.” 


—Vladimir Tolstoy, great-great-grandson of Leo Tolstoy 


ANDREI PLATONOV 


“| squint back on our century and 
| see six writers | think it will be 
remembered for. They are Marcel 
Proust, Franz Kafka, Robert Musil, 
William Faulkner, Andrey Platonov 
and Samuel Beckett. They are sum- 
mits in the literary landscape of 
our century ... What’s more, they 
don’t lose an inch of their status 
when compared to the giants of 
fiction from the previous century.” 
—Joseph Brodsky 


SASHA SOKOLOV 


Between Dog and Wolf has long 
intimidated translators because 
of its complex puns, rhymes, and 
neologisms. Now, thanks to Alexan- 
der Boguslawski’s bold and superb 
translation, English readers can ac- 
cess what many consider to be his 
best work. 


“Sokolov is one of those rare 
novelists whose primary concern 
is the praise and exploration of a 

language rather than the develop- 
ment of a position. In this, he is 
in the line of Gogol, Lermontov, 
Nabokov.” 


—David Remnick, Washington Post 
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ANDREI SINYAVSKY 


Andrei Sinyavsky’s irreverent por- 
trait of Pushkin outraged émigrés 
and Soviet scholars alike. This new 
edition of Stro/ls with Pushkin also 
includes a later essay Sinyavsky 
wrote on the artist, “Journey to 
the River Black.” 


“This translation of Sinyavsky’s 
subversive text achieves the im- 
possible, shocking, entertaining, 
and beguiling us into a freer, more 
lively appreciation of the liberat- 


ing power of language.” 


—Cathy Porter, /ndependent 


WY COLUMBIA WN SIV abe Rese TY PRES) S 


CUP.COLUMBIA.EDU » 


CUPBLOG.ORG 
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HELP STUDENTS CITE 
ANY SOURCE EASILY 


‘ 146 pp. 
MLA 
Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-262-7 
OK 2 
HANDBO ; ; List price: $15.00 
EDITION 

LARGE-PRINT EDITION 

146 pp. 

Paper ISBN: 978-1-60329-263-4 
List price: $20.00 , 








Also available in e-book formats. 





“This is the most succinct and sensible revision to 
MLA documentation style in my long career.” 
—Andrea A. Lunsford, Stanford University 


Teach Students How Discover Free Teaching 

to Master MLA Style Resources Online 

MLA Handbook, 8th ed. style.mla.org 

Shorter and redesigned for writers The only authorized Web site 

at all levels, this groundbreaking on MLA style, the new MLA 

new edition of the MLA Handbook Style Center is the free online 
recommends one universal set of companion to the MLA Handbook. 
guidelines, which writers can apply No registration or site license is 

to any type of source. required. 

The new MLA Handbook contains ¢ Guidelines on formatting 


research papers 
° Ask the MLA 
e Sample research papers 
e Writing tips 
e Lesson plans 


e Visual aids 
e Lots of examples 
e Expert tips 
e Classroom tools 


Modern | 
Language | 
Association | 


i 


Ltt LAOREET ESE SNARE 





style.mla.org e www.mla.org 
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CAMBRIDGE 


New from Cambridge 





Narrative Theory: A 
Critical Introduction 
Kent Puckett 


The Cambridge 
History of the 
English Short Story 


Edited by Dominic Head 


Darwin and Women 


Edited by 
Samantha Evans 


English Alliterative 
Verse 


Eric Weiskott 


The Outcry 
Edited by Jean Chothia 


Thoreau at 200 


Edited by Kristen Case 
and K. P. Van Anglen 





The Cambridge 
Companion to 
Literature and the 
Posthuman 


Edited by Bruce Clarke 
and Manuela Rossini 


The Cambridge 
Companion to Balzac 


Edited by Owen Heathcote 
and Andrew Watts 


_ Order at www.cambridge.org/literaturePMLA 





| CAMBRIDGE COMPANIONS — 


Edmund Spenser in 
Context 


Edited by 
Andrew Escobedo 


Shakespeare, 
Popularity 
and the Public 
Sphere 


Jeffrey S. Doty 


The World of 
the Khanty Epic 
Hero-Princes 
Arthur Hatto 


Joyce’s Dante 
James Robinson 


A History of 
Nineteenth-Century 
American Women’s 
Poetry 


Edited by Jennifer Putzi 
and Alexandra Socarides 


The Cambridge 
Companion to 

Saul Bellow 

Edited by Victoria Aarons 


The Cambridge 
Companion to 
British Black and 
Asian Literature 
(1945-2010) 

Edited by Deirdre Osborne 


Modernity and the 
English Rural Novel 
Dominic Head 


Journalism and the 
Periodical Press in 
Nineteenth-Century 
Britain 

Edited by 

Joanne Shattock 


Romanticism, Self- 
Canonization, and 
the Business of 
Poetry 


Michael Garner 


Shakespeare and the 
Admiral’s Men 
Tom Rutter 


Last Kiss 


Edited by 
James L. W. West, III 





The Cambridge 
Companion to 
Transnational 
American Literature 


Edited by Yogita Goyal 
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How do we know where languages begin and where they end? It is widely as- 
sumed that languages exist as discrete, distinct entities, an idea that forms the 
basis of mono- and multilingualism, as well as of source and target languages 
in translation theory. What created that clear-cut division between languages? 
I argue that our current conception of language was invented as part of the 
process of the creation of the nation-state. The idea of a language, and therefore 
of translation, was a product of nation-state formation that required the con- 
struction of boundaries to divide homogeneous territories, peoples, and their 
languages. The Stammbaum model of linguistic filiation emerged as part of the 
same politicized ideology of modernity. Against this, I consider the alternative 
model of language mixture, which conceptualizes language as a transformative 
process of interaction without boundaries and challenges ideas of a language 
and of translation. (RJCY) 


Francoise Lionnet and Emmanuel Bruno Jean-Francois, Literary Routes: 
Migration, Islands, and the Creative Economy 

Exploring the links among accelerating patterns of migration, homogenizing 
forces of globalization, and transnational sites of creativity, this essay high- 
lights the contributions that francophone voices from islands of the global 
South have made to the diversification of the knowledge economy. We discuss 
the critical effectiveness of literature as an agent of cultural change, focusing 
on minor writers who reach wide audiences by negotiating new pathways into 
the literary marketplace. The Comoran Soeuf Elbadawi, the Malagasy Jean-Luc 
Raharimanana, the Mauritians Ananda Devi and Shenaz Patel, and the Tahi- 
tian Chantal Spitz instigate literary dialogues that underscore ways of reimag- 
ining our world and redefining world literature. The issues they raise reveal the 
enduring relevance of literary studies and its interpretive approaches to a full 
appreciation of human diversity, which cannot be captured by purely quantita- 
tive methods. (FL and EBJ-F) 


Tobias Warner, How Mariama Ba Became World Literature: Translation 
and the Legibility of Feminist Critique 

How did Mariama Ba’s 1979 novel Une si longue lettre (So Long a Letter) become 
one of the most widely read, taught, and translated African texts of the twentieth 
century? This essay traces how the Senegalese author’s work became recogniz- 
able to a global audience as an attack on polygamy and a celebration of literary 
culture. I explore the flaws in these two conceptions of the novel, and I recover 
aspects of the text that were obscured along the way—especially the novel’s cri- 
tique of efforts to reform the legal framework of marriage in Senegal. I also com- 
pare striking shifts that occur in two key translations: the English edition that 
helped catalyze Ba’s success and a more recent translation into Wolof, the most 
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widely spoken language in Senegal. By reading Letter back through these trans- 
lations, I reposition it as a text that highlights its distance from an audience and 
transforms this distance into an animating contradiction. (TW) 


Emily Setina, Marianne Moore’s Postwar Fables and the Politics of Indirection 
Marianne Moore’s response to World War II took an unexpected form: her 
translation, published in 1954, of the fables of La Fontaine. While Moore’s 
project emerged from a wartime effort of European cultural transmission, the 
fables’ indirect speech also served more personal political ends. It afforded a 
protected means for entering a gendered debate about war and a language for 
writing about large issues—violence, suffering, injustice—that avoided the 
oversimplifications and divisiveness of wartime and Cold War rhetoric. Critics 
have mostly neglected Moore’s Fables along with her politics, but both are es- 
sential to understanding not only her response to war but also the larger goals 
of postwar American poetry and translation as a political project—one that 
allowed Moore and her peers to offset the guilt of spectatorship by reclaiming 
intellectual labor as a mode of war participation. (ES) 


Yasser Elhariry, f 

This essay argues that there remains a far way to go before the translingual 
complexities of contemporary francophone poetry are exhausted. It introduces 
a new, different constellation of international poets, essayists, and translators 
to bear on the question of language choice as a means of creative expression. 
Building on the debates over franco-Arabic textual bilingualism that began in 
the 1980s, it presents close readings of translations by Salah Stétié and of orig- 
inal poetic compositions by Ryoko Sekiguchi. Two translational moments that 
foil, in french script, a deeper Arabic intertext show how literature and criti- 
cism work in multilingual situations, as they transform literary language 
through the aspiration of a single phonemic consonant—f. YE 


Philip Joseph, The Picaro at War: Vernacular Language and Violent Conflict 
in Grimmelshausen and Saro-Wiwa 

This essay compares Grimmelshausen’s Simplicissimus (1669) and Saro-Wiwa’s 
Sozaboy (1985), approaching them as picaresque war novels that tell the story of 
a vernacular language becoming literary through brutal war. Despite differences 
of language, nation, and time, the novels of Grimmelshausen and Saro-Wiwa 
share a structural similarity traceable to their respective postwar contexts. These 
novels rewrite the expected relation between war and language. Instead of priv- 
ileging the damage done to speech, they authorize a spoken language through 
the medium of a highly mobile rogue protagonist. Grimmelshausen and Saro- 
Wiwa contend with the question of whether a language, lacking the official sta- 
tus guaranteed by a sovereign state, is strong enough to constitute and represent 
a territory divided by civil war. In their works, war tears apart a territory and 
lays the foundation for its autonomous postwar culture all at once. (PJ) 


Taylor A. Eggan, Regionalizing the Planet: Horizons of the Introverted Novel 
at World Literature’s End 

“World literature” will always fail because there is no such thing as the world. 
I draw on speculative realism to elaborate how all formations of a single world 
literature stem from problematic world concepts (particularly “the globe”) that 
write certain literary traditions out of the world. Using Gayatri Spivak’s con- 
cept of the planetary, I move toward a mode of reading that attends to how in- 
dividual texts regionalize the planet vis-a-vis their own centers of production. 
Instead of imagining a single world sectioned into center and periphery, this 
method recognizes that, far from dwelling on their own marginalization 
within the global economy, all localities (and literatures) posit themselves as 
center and regionalize outward from this center. Reading for regionalization 
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pluralizes the possibilities of literary worlding. This practice requires us to un- 
derstand and to honor the formal character of introversion, which I theorize 
through the case of the Swahili novel. (TAE) 


Carlos Rojas, Language, Ethnicity, and the Politics of Literary Taxonomy: 
Ng Kim Chew and Mahua Literature 

Through an examination of short stories from the Malaysian Chinese author Ng 
Kim Chew’s 2001 collection From Island to Island, this essay reflects on the 
taxonomic functions of criteria such as language, ethnicity, and nationality, 
particularly as they inform contemporary discussions of Chinese, Sinophone, 
and Mahua (Malaysian Chinese) literature. Several of Ng’s stories are set on 
remote islands and feature individuals who, having been forcibly separated 
from their original linguistic or social environment, offer a vehiclevor reflecting 
on some of the consequences of literary taxonomies that arbitrarily prioritize 
one criterion (such as language or nationality) over others. Drawing on Witt- 
genstein’s notion of family resemblance, the essay proposes a taxonomic system 
that does not rely on a single criterion but rather attends to the dynamic inter- 
action among a variety of criteria. The resulting model is used to interrogate the 
naturalized conception of the family on which Wittgenstein relies. (CR) 


Greg Forter, Atlantic and Other Worlds: Critique and Utopia in Postcolonial 
Historical Fiction 

This essay traces the meanings and effects of postcolonial authors’ recent re- 
fashioning of classical historical fiction. That refashioning has two aims: a ma- 
terialist cartography that counters the nationalist vocation of classical historical 
fiction by revealing the supranational, global aspirations of colonial capitalism 
as a system; and an effort to retrieve from colonial modernity the residues of 
premodern, often presecular modes of solidarity that persist in yet lie athwart 
the colonial-modern. The analysis focuses on two novels: Barry Unsworth’s Sa- 
cred Hunger (1992) and Amitav Ghosh’s Sea of Poppies (2006). It engages with 
work on the Atlantic and Indian Ocean worlds, with theoretical critiques of 
utopia, and with the Lukacsian concept of typification (and Ian Baucom’s criti- 
cism of it). The essay concludes by linking the birth of postcolonial historical 
fiction to the form of finance capital undergirding our contemporary mo- 
ment—a form of capital that reprises while intensifying that which held sway at 
the moment of historical fiction’s first emergence. (GF) 


Meg Arenberg, The Digital Ukumbi: New Terrains in Swahili Identity and 
Poetic Dialogue 

In this essay I address the remediation of the centuries-old East African prac- 
tice of poetic dialogue in the twenty-first-century digital social network of 
Facebook. Focusing on an online duel between two young poets from Mom- 
basa, I demonstrate how East Africa’s new media are transforming traditional 
poetic conventions in Swahili. Even sites that endeavor to preserve authentic 
literary Swahili have become in practice controversial crossroads of language, 
culture, and identity. By bringing voices of Swahili cultural authority, which 
draw from the East, into sustained contact with voices of the contemporary 
urban youth culture, which draws from the West, these new media are ulti- 
mately opening new terrains for literary production and debate. (MA) 
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The Sideways Victorian World of 
Lewis Carroll 


Gillian Beer 


“Just when we all thought we knew the 
Alice books, along comes Gillian Beer, 
who opens up not just new doors, but 
whole new corridors and gardens down in 
Carroll’s sideways world. Alice in Space is 
a joy: playful, brilliant, and wise.” 
—Rebecca Stott, author of Darwin’s Ghosts 
CLOTH $35.00 


Death Be Not Proud 
The Art of Holy Attention 


David Marno 


“This will prove to be a signal book on 
Donne. Marno conducts a powerful 
critique of new historicist orthodoxy in 
favor of returning to a properly philo- 
sophical address to poetry, and to poetry 
that is itself philosophical in nature. His 
arguments and methods are original, 
his scholarship extensive and sound.” 
—Gordon Teskey, author of The Poetry 
of John Milton 

Class 200: New Studies in Religion 

CLOTH $40.00 


Imagining Extinction 
The Cultural Meanings of 
Endangered Species 


Ursula K. Heise 


“Any serious-minded person with a 
concern for the longstanding but accel- 
erating plight of endangered nonhuman 
species—and how to make sense of its 
history and possible futures as an urgent 
cultural predicament—is certain to profit 
from reading /magining Extinction.” 
—Lawrence Buell, Harvard University 
PAPER $27.50 


Bleak Liberalism 
Amanda Anderson 


“Anderson turns to a combination of lit- 
erary criticism and intellectual history to 
show how liberalism can accommodate— 
and indeed is articulated in relation to—a 
‘bleak’ view of history and society, that is, 
one which does not downplay the social 
and historical centrality of crisis, fluidity/ 
unpredictability, and violence.” 

—Simon During, University of 
Queensland 

CLOTH $75.00 
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Tennessee Williams 


Paul Ibell 


While examining the early plays that 
have become household names, [bell also 
rescues Williams’s later works from critical 
obscurity. Accessible and illuminating, 
this critical biography is a must-read for 
any admirer of American theater and 
literature. 

PAPER $19.00 


Virginia Woolf 
lra Nadel 


“Nadel’s Virginia Woolf is a wide-ranging 
yet succinct treatment of Woolf’s life and 
career, as she experienced and remem- 
bered them, and as they appear in diaries, 
letters, essays, and fictional writings.” 
—Alan Friedman, the University of Texas 
at Austin 

PAPER $19.00 
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